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CHAPTER  IL 

THE   mSTOET  OF  X£BXES|   INTERMIXED  WITH  THAT  OF  THE  GESEK0. 

S*  reigQ  lasted  but  12  years,  but  abounds  with  great  erents; 
SECTION  L 

XEEXES   RCDUCEfl   £GTFT|   &Le*   &C. 

XERXE8  *  haTiDg  ascended  the  throne,  employed  the  first  year  of  his 
teipi  in  carrying  on  the  preparations  begun  by  his  father  for  the  reduction 
of  Egypt.  He  also  confirmed  to  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  all  the  priTilegea 
granted  them  by  his  father,  and  particularly  that  which  assigned  them  the 
tribute  of  Samaria,  for  the  supplying  of  them  with  victims  for  the  temple 
of  God. 

f  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  he  marched  against  the  Egyptians,  and 
haTing  reduced  and  subdued  those  rebels,  he  made  the  yoke  of  their  snb« 
jection  more  heavy  ;  then  giving  the  government  of  that  province  to  his 
"lirother  Achemenes,  he4retumed  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year  to  Susa. 

I  Herodotus,  the  famous  historian,  was  born  this  same  year  at  Halicar- 
nassus  in  Caria ;  for  he  was  5S  years  old  when  the  Peloponnesian  war  first 
began. 

I  Xerxes,  puffed  up  with  his  success  against  the  Egyptians,  determined 
to  make  war  against  the  Grecians.  He  ^  did  not  intend,  be  said,  to  buy  the 
figs  of  Attica  which  were  very  excellent,  any  longer,  because  he  would  eat 
no  more  of  them  till  he  was  master  of  the  country.  But  before  he  enga- 
ged in  an  enterprise  of  that  importance,  he  thought  proper  to  assemble 
his  council,  and  take  the  advice  of  all  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  per- 
sons of  his  court.  He  laid  before  them  the  design  be  had  of  making  war 
against  Greece,  and  acquainted  them  with  his  motives^  which  were,  the  ds- 

»  A.  M.  S519.     Ant  J.  C.  485.      Her.  1.  vii.  c.  5.     Jos.  Antlq.  1.  xi.  ft>  ''v 
I  Her.  1.  vii.  c.  7.    A.  M.  35*0.    Ant.  J.  C.  484. 
t  Aul.  Gel  1.  15.  c.  S3.  A  lUr.  h  viiv  c.  8<^1»% 

^  Phit  in  Apopth.  p.  173. 
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sire  of  imitating  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  who  had  all  of  them  dis- 
tinguished their  names  and  reigns  by  noble  enterprises ;  the  obligation  he 
was  under  to  revenge  the  insolence  of  the  Athenians,  who  had  presumed 
to  fall  upon  Sardis,  and  reduce  it  to  ashes ;  the  necessity  he  was  under  to 
avenge  the  disgrace  hisi  countiy  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  ; 
and  the  prospect  of  the  great  advantages  that  might  be  reaped  from  thjs 
war,  which  would  be  attended  with  the  conquest  of  Europe,  the  most  rich 
and  fertile  country  in  the  universe.  He  added  forther,  that  this  war  had 
been  resolved  on  by  his  father  Darius,  and  he  meant  only  to  follow  and  ex- 
ecute his  intentions.  He  condaded  with  promising  ample  rewards  to  those 
who  should  distinguish  themselves  by  their  valour  in  the  expedition. 

Mardonius,  the  same  person  that  had  been  so  unsuccessful  in  Darius' 
reign,  grown  neither  wiser  nor  less  ambitious  by  his  ill  success,  and  ex- 
tremely affecting  the  command  of  the  army,  was  the  first  who  gave  his 
opinion;  He  began  by  extolling  Xerxes  above  all  the  kings  that  had  gone 
before  or  should  succeed  him.  He  endeavoured  to  show  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  avenging  the  dishonour  done  to  the  Persian  name ;  he  dispar- 
aged the  Grecians,  and  represented  them  as  a  cowardly,  timorous  people, 
without  courage,  without  forces,  or  experience  in  war.  For  a  proof  of 
what  he  said,  he  mentioned  his  own  conquest  of  Macedonia,  which  he  ex- 
aggerated in  a  very  vain  and  ostentatious  manner,  as  if  that  people  had 
submitted  to  him  without  any  resistance.  He  presumed  even  to  affirm, 
that  not  any  of  the  Grecian  nations  would  venture  to  come  out  against 
Xerxes,  who  would  march  with  all  ttie  forces  of  Asia ;  and  if  they  had  the 
temerity  to  present  themselves  before  him,  they  would  learn  to  their  cost 
that  the  Persians  were  the  bravest  and  most  warlike  nation  in  the  world. 

The  rest  of  the  council,  perceiving  that  this  flattering  discourse  extreme- 
ly pleased  the  king,  were  afraid  to  contradict  it,  and  all  kept  silence.  Thi» 
was  almost  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  Xerxes'  manner  of  proceed- 
ing. A  wise  prince,  when  he  proposes  an  affair  in  council,  and  really  de- 
sires that  every  one  should  speak  his  true  sentiments,  is  extremely  careful 
to  conceal  his  own  opinion,  that  he  may  put  no  constraint  upon  that  of  oth- 
ers, but  leave  them  entirely  at  liberty.  Xerxes,  on  the  contrary,  had  open- 
ly discovered  his  own  inclination,  or  rather  resolution  to  undertake  the 
war«  When  a  prince  acts  in  this  manner,  he  will  always  find  artful  flatter- 
ers, who  being  eager  to  insinuate  themselves  and  to  please,  and  ever  ready 
td  comply  wUh  his  passions,  will  not  fail  to  second  his  opinion  with  spe- 
cious and  plausible  reasons ;  whilst  those  that  would  be  capable  of  giving 
good  council  are  restrained  by  fear ;  there  being  very  few  courtiers  who 
love  tlieir  prince  well  enough,  and  have  sufficient  courage  to  venture  to  dis- 
please him,  by  disputing  what  they  know  to  be  his  taste  or  opinion. 

The  excessive  prabes  given  by  Mardonius  to  Xerxes,  which  are  the  usu- 
al language  of  flatterers,  ought  to  have  rendered  him  suspicious  to  the  king 
and  made  him  apprehend,  that  under  an  appearance  of  zeal  for  his  glory, 
that  nobleman  endeavoured  to  cloak  his  own  ambitran,  and  the  violent  de- 
sire he  had  to  command  the  army.  But  these  sweet  and  flattering  words» 
which  glide  like  a  serpent  under  flowers,  are  so  far  from  displeasing  princes^ 
that  they  capti^/ate  and  charm  them.  They  do  not  consider  that  men  flat-- 
ter  and  praise  them,  because  they  believe  them  weak  and  vain  enough  tc^ 
suffer  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  commendations  that  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  their  merits  and  actions. 

Tills  behaviour  of  the  king  made  the  whole  council  mute.  In  this  geii-> 
eral  silence,  Artabanes,  the  king's  uncle,  a  prince  very  venerable  for  his$^ 
age  and  prudence,  made  the  following  speech :  <* Permit  me,  great  Prince/' 
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19JS  be,  addressing  bimself  to  Xerxea,  "  to  deliver  mj  Mntiaienta  io  yo« 
''  on  this  occasion,  with  a  liberty  snitable  to  my  agf  and  to  your  interest. 
**  When  Darius,  your  father  and  mj  brother,  first  thought  of  making  war 
*'  against  the  Scythians,  I  nsed  all  my  endeavours  to  divert  him  from  it. 
**  I  need  not  tell  you  what  that  enterprise  cost,  or  what  was  the  success  of 
''it.  Tlie  people  you  are  going  to  attack  are  infinitely  more  formidable 
"  than  the  Scythians.  The  Grecians  ave  esteemed  the  very  best  troops  in 
''  the  world,  either  by  land  or  sea.  If  the  Athenians  alone  could  defeat 
**  the  numerous  army  commanded  by  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  what  ou^t 
'*  we  to  expect  from  all  the  states  of  Greece  united  together  1  You  design 
*'  to  pass  from  Asia  into  Europe,  by  laying  a  bridge  over  the  sea ;  ^nd 
''  what  will  become  of  us,  if  the  Athenians,  provioig  victorious,  should  ad- 
"  vance  to  this  bridge  witli  their  fleet,  and  break  it  down  ?  I  still  tremble 
^*  when  I  consider,  that,  in  the  Scythian  expedition,  the  life  of  the  king 
**  your  father,  and  the  safety  of  all  his  amyy,  were  reduced  to  depend  upon 
"  the  fidelity  of  one  single  man ;  and  that  if  Hystiaens  the  Milesian  had,  in 
'*  compliance  with  the  strong  instances  made  to  blm^  consented  to  br^ak 
*'  down  the  bridge  which  had  been  laid  over  the  Danube,  the  Persian  em-^ 
**  pire  bad  been  entirely  ruined.  Do  not  expose  yourself,  Sir,  to  the  like 
**  danger,  especially  since  you  are  not  otiliged  to  do  it.  Take  time  at  least 
"  to  reflect  upon  it.  When  we  have  maturely  deliberated  upon  an  afiair, 
''  whatever  happens  to  be  the  success  of  it,  we  have  nothing  to  impute  to 
*^  ourselves.  Precipitation,  besides  its  being  imprudent,  is  dmost  always 
**  unfortunate,  and  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  Above  all,  do  not 
''  suffer  yourself,  great  prince,  to  be  dazzled  with  the  vain  splendor  of  im- 
"•  a^nary  glory,  or  with  the  pompous  appearance  of  your  troops.  The 
*'  highest  and  most  lofty  trees  have  the  most  reason  io  dread  the  thunder. 
''  As  God  alone  is  truly  great,  he  is  an  enemy  to  *  pride,  and  takes  pleas- 
"  ure  in  hnmbling  every  thing  that  exalteth  itself:  and  very  often  the  most 
"  numerous  armies  fly  before  an  handful  of  men,  because  he  inspires  these 
"  with  courage,  and  scatters  terror  among  the  others." 

Artabanes,  after  having  spoken  thus  to  the  king,  turned  himself  towards 
Mardonius,  and  reproached  him  with  bis  want  of  sincerity  or  judgement, 
in  giving  the  king  a  notion  of  the  Grecians  so  directjy  contrary  to  truth ; 
and  showed  how  extremely  he  was  to  blame  for  desiring  rashly  to  engage 
the  nation  in  a  war,  which  nothing  but  his  own  views  of  interest  and  ambi- 
tion could  tempt  him  to  advise.  **  If  a  war  be  resolved  upon,"  added  he, 
"  let  the  king,  whose  life  b  dear  to  us  all,  remain  in  Persia ;  ,and  do  you, 
^  since  you  so  ardently  desire  it,  march  at  the  head  of  the  most  numerous 
"  army  that  can  be  assembled.  In  the  mean  time,  let  your  children  and 
''  0iine  be  given  up  as  a  pledge,  to  answer  for  the  success  of  the  war.  If 
'^  the  issue  of  it  be  favourable,  I  eonsent  that  mine  be  put  to  death ;  f  but, 
"  if  it  proves  otherwise,  as  I  well  foresee  it  will,  then  I  desire  that  your 
"  children  and  you  yourself  on  your  return,  may  be  treated  in  such  a 
"  manner  as  you  deserve,  for  the  rash  counsel  you  have  given  your  mas* 
"  ter." 

Xerxes,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  have  his  sentiments  contradicted  in 
this  manner,  fell  into  a  rage ;  *^  Thank  the  gods,"  says  he  to  Artabanes, 
''  that  you  are  my  father's  brother ;  were  it  not  for  that,  you  should  this 
"  moment  suffer  the  just  reward  of  your  audacious  behaviour.    But  I  will 

*  ^iJi£t «  ^-iH  T»  vmftx/i^rm  w«7m  ifkdtt$t  u  ytff  f «  ^p§9ttt9  nXXtf  fny*  •  B-gHt  9 

I  Why  s.houId  the  childron  be  punished  for  their  fathcr^»  faults? 
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f*  pwoihh  you  for  it  in  another  manner,  by  leaving  you  here  among  the  wo* ' 
f'  men,  whom  you  too  much  resemble  in  your  cowardice  and  fear,  whilst 
^'  I  march  at  the  head  of  my  troops,  where  my  duty  and  glory  call  me." 

Artabanes  had  expressed  his  sentiments  in  very  respectful  and  inoffensive 
terms :  Xerxes  nevertheless  was  extremely  offended.  It  is  *  the  misfortune 
of  princes,  spoiled  by  flattery,  to  look  upon  every  thing  as  dry  and  austere, 
that  is  sincere  and  ingenuous ;  and  to  regard  all  counsel,  delivered  with  a 
generous  and  disinterested  freedom,  as  a  seditious  presumption.  They  do 
not  consider,  that  even  a  good  man  never  dares  to  tell  them  all  he  thinks, 
or  discover  the  whole  truth ;  especially  in  things  that  may  be  disagreeable 
to  their  humour :  and  that  what  they  stand  most  in  need  of,  is  a  sincere 
and  faithful  friend,  that  will  conceal  nothing  from  them.  A  prince  ought  to 
think  himself  very  happy,  if  in  his  whole  reign  he  finds  but  one  man 
horn  with  that  aegree  of  generosity,  who  certainly  ought  to  be  considered 
as  the  most  valuable  treasure  of  the  state ;  as  he  is  (if  the  expression  may 
be  admitted)  both  the  moat  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  rare 
Sostrument  f  of  government!    ' 

Xerxes  himself  acknowledged  this  upon  the  occasion  we  are  speaking 
of.    When  the  first  emotions  of  his  anger  were  over,  and  he  had  time  to 
reflect  on  his  pillow  upon  the  different  counsels  that  were  given  him,  he 
confessed  he  had  been  to  blame  to  give  his  imcle  spch  harsh  language,  and 
was  not  ashamed  to  confess  his  fault  the  next  day  in  open  council,  ingenu- 
ously owning,  that  the  heat  of  his  youth,  and  his  want  of  experience,  bad 
inade  him  negligent  in  paying'  the  regard  due  to  a  prince  so  worthy  of  re- 
spect as  Artabanes,  both  for  his  age  and  wisdom ;  and  declaring  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  was  come  over  to  his  opinion,   notwithstanding  a  dream  hei 
bad  had  in  the  night,  wherein  a  vision  had  appeared  to  him,  Qnd  warmly 
exhorted  him  to  untertake  that  war.   All  the  lords  who  composed  the  coun- 
cil, were  ravished  to  hear  the  king  spe^k  in  this  manner ;  and  to  testify 
their  joy,  they  fell  prostrate  before  him,  striving  who  should  most  extol 
the  glory  of  such  a  proceeding.    Nor  could  their  praises  on  such  an  occa- 
sion be  at  all  suspected ;  {  for  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  discern,  whether  the 
praises  given  to  princes  proceed  from  the  heart,  and  are  founded  upon  truth, 
or  whether  they  drop  from  the  lips  only,  as  an  effect  of  mere  flattery  anil 
deceit.    That  sincere  and  humble  declaration  of  the  king's,  ft^r  from  ap- 
pearing as  a  weakness  in  him,  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  the  effort  of  a 
great  soul,  which  rises  above  its  faults, In  bravely  confessing  them,  by  way  of 
reparation  and  atonement.    They  admired  the  nobleness  of  this  procedure 
the  more,  as  they  knew  that  princes  educated,  like  Xerxes,  in  a  vain  haugh- 
tiness and  false  glory,  are  never  disposed  to  own  themselves  in  the  wrong, 
and  generally  make  use  of  their  authority  to  justify,  with  pride  and  obsti- 
nacy, whatever  faults  they  have  committed  through  ignorance  or  impru- 
dence.   We  may  venture,  I  think,  to  say,  that  it  is  more  glorious  to  rise  in 
this  manner,  than  it  would  be  never  to  have  fallen.     Certiainly  there  is  no- 
thing greater,  and  at  the  same  time  more  rare  and  uncommon,  than  to  see 
a  mighty  and  powerful  prince,  and  that  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  progperily, 
acknowledge  his  faults,  when  he  happens  to  commit  any,  without  seeking 

*  Ita  formatis  principum  auribus  ut  aspera  quae  utilia,  nee  qi^qu^m  nisi  jucun- 
dum  et  lietum  accipiant.    Tacit  Hist.  1.  ii.  c.  06. 

t  NuUiun  inajus  boni  imperii  instrumcntum  quam  bonus  amicus.  Tacit.  Hist  I. 
IT.  c.  7.    ''•*''■■■■'■'         ■ 
'   X  Nee  occultum  est  quando  ex  veritate,  quando  adumbrata  la^titia  facta  impt- 

ratorum  celebrantur.    Tacit  Annal.  L  iv.  o.  31. 
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firetexts  or  excuses  to  cover  them ;  pay  homage  to  trath,  eren  when  it 
k  against  him,  and  condemns  him ;  and  leave  other  princes,  who  have  a 
fiibe  deficacy  concerning  (heir  grandeur,  the  shame  of  always  abounding 
with  errors  and  defects,  and  of  never  owning  that  they  have  any. 

The  night  following,  the  same  phantom,  if  we  may  believe  Herodotus, 
appeared  again  to  the  king,  and  repeated  the  same  solicitations  with  new 
menaces  and  tbreatenings.  Xerxes  communicated  what  passed  to  his  un- 
cle ;  and,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  this  vision  was  divine  or  not,  entreat- 
ed him  earnestly  to  put  on  the  royal  robes,  to  ascend  the  throne,  and  after- 
wards to  take  his  place  in  his  bed  for  the  night.  Artabanes  hereupon  di&< 
coursed  very  sensibly  and  rationally  with  the  king  upon  the  vanity  of 
dreams:  and  then  coming  to  what  personally  regarded  him,  **'  I  look  up- 
*'  on  it,"  says  he,  ''  almost  equally  commendable  to  think  well  one's  self, 
''  or  to  hearken  with  docility  to  the  good  counsels  of  others.  You  have 
"  both  these  qualities,  great  prince ;  and  if  you  follow  the  natural  bent  of 
"  your  own  temper,  it  would  lead  you  entirely  to  sentiments  of  wisdom 
"  and  moderation.  You  never  take  any  violent  measures  or  resolutions, 
'^  bat  when  the  arts  of  evil  counsellors  draw  you  into  them,  or  the  poison  of 
*'  flatteiy  misleads  you  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ocean,  which  of  itself 
*^  is  eiJm  and  serene,  and  never  disturbed  but  by  the  extraneous  impulse  of 
"  other  bodies.  What  afflicted  me  in  the  answer  you  made  me  the  other 
''  day,  when  I  delivered  my  sentiments  freely  in  council,  was  not  the  per- 
*'  sonal  affront  to  me,  but  the  injury  you  did  yourself,  by  making  so  wrong 
"  a  choice  between  the  different  counsels  that  were  offered ;  rejecting  tliat 
^  which  led  you  to  sentiments  of  moderation  and  equity  ;  and  embracing 
"  the  i^er,  which,  on  the  contrary,  tended  only  to  nourish  pride,  and  to 
"  inflame  ambition.'^ 

Artabanes,  through  complaisance,  passed  tlie  night  in  the  king's  bed,  and 
had  the  same  vision  which  l^erxes  had  before ;  that  is,  in  his  sleep  he  saw 
a  man,  who  made  him  severe  reproaches,  and  threatened  him  with  tlic 
greatest  misfortunes,  if  he  continued  to  oppose  the  king's  intentions.  Tbi« 
so  much  affected  him  that  he  came  over  to  the  king's  first  opinion,  believ- 
ing that  there  was  something  divine  in  these  repeated  visions  ;  and  the  war 
agamst  the  Grecians  was  resoIved^  upon.  These  circumstances  I  relate,  as 
i  find  theip  in  Herodotus. 

Xerxes,  in  the  sequel,  did  but  ill  support  this  character  of  moderation. 
We  shall  find  that  he  had  but  very  short  intervals  of  wisdom  and  reason, 
which  shone  out  only  for  a  moment,  and  then  gave  way  to  the  most  culpa- 
ble and  extravagant  excesses.  We  may  judge,  however,  even  from  thence, 
that  he  had  very  good  natural  parts  and  inclinations.  But  the  most  excel- 
lent qualities  are  soon  spoiled  and  corrupted  by  the  poison  of  flattery,  and 
the  possession  of  absolute  and  unlimited  power :  f  Vi  dominatiQnis  conviU- 

8U8, 

It  is  a  fine  sentiment  in  a  minister  of  state,  to  be  less  affected  with  an  af- 
front to  himself,  than  with  the  wrong  done  his  master  by  giving  him  evil 
and  pernicious  counsel. 

Mardonius'  counsel  was  pemiciovis ;  because,  as  Artabanes  observes,  it 
tended  only  to  nourish  and  increase  that  spirit  of  haughtiness  and  violence- 

*This  thought  is  in  Hesiod,  Opera  et  Dies,  v.  29S.  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  n.  84.  ei 
Tit  Lit.  I.  xxii.  n.  19.  Sepe  ego  audiri,  milites,  cum  primum  esse  virum,  qui  ipse, 
coosulat  quid  in  rem  sit ;  secundum  cum,  qui  bene  monenti  ohediat ;  (^ui  ncc  ip- 
se coosulere,  nee  alteri  parere  sciat,  cum  extrcmi  ingpnii  tpsc. 

t  Tacit. 
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ID  tlie  prince,  which  was  but  too  prevalent  m  bim  already,  vCfu  H^if ; 
and  *  in  that  it  disposed  and  accustomed  hig  mind  still  to  carrj  Ins  viewa 
and  desires  beyond  his  present  fortune,  still  to  be  aiinin{(  at  soaiethiBg&r- 
ther,  and  to  set  no  bounds  to  his  ambition,    f  This  is  the  predominate  pas- 
sion of  those  men  whom  we  usually  call  conquerors ;  and  whom  accord- 
ing to  the  language  of  the  holy  scripture,  we  might  oaH,  with  greater  pro- 
priety I  '^  robbers  of  nations.''    If  you  consider  and  examiyie  the  whole 
succession  of  Persian  kings,  says  Seneca,  will  you  find  any  one  of  them 
that  ever  stopped  his  career  of  his  own  accord  ?  that  was  ever  satisfied 
with  his  past  conquests ;  or  that  was  not  forming  some  new  project  or  en- 
terprise, when  deatli  surprised  him  1    Nor  ought  we  to  be  a&to|iished  at 
such  a  disposition,  adds  tlie  same  autbor,  for  ambition  is  a  gnlpfa  and  a  bot- 
tomless abyss,  wlierein  every  thing  is  lost  that  is  thrown  in,  and  where^ 
though  you  were  to  heap  province  upon  province,  and  kingdom  upon  king- 
dom, yon  would  never  be  able  to  fill  up  the  mighty  v<Hd. 

SECTION  11. 

XEmXEB     BEGINS   HIS   MARCH,     AND   PASSES   VBOM  ASIA  UtTO  SUROFE,     BT 
CROaeiNG  THE  STRAITS  OF  THE  HELLESPONT  UPON  A  BRIDGE  OF  BOATS. 

THE  war  being  resolved  upon,  ||  Xerxes,  that  he  might  omit  nothing 
whieb  might  contribute  to  the  success  of  his  undertaking,  entered  into  a 
confederacy  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  at  that  time  the  most  potent 
people  of  the  west,  and  made  an  agreement  with  them,  that  whilst  the  Per- 
sian forces  should  attack  Greece,  the  Carthaginians  should  fall  upon  the 
Grecian  colonies  that  were  settled  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  in  order  to  hinder 
them  from  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  other  Grecians.  The  Carthaginians 
made  Amilcar  their  general,  who  did  not  content  himself  with  raising  as 
many  troops  as  he  could  in  Africa,  but,  with  the  money  that  Xerxes  had 
aent  him,  engaged  a  great  numiier  of  soldiers  out  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy 
in  his  service ;  so  that  he  collected  an  army  of  300,000  men,  and  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  ships,  in  order  to  execute  the  projects  and  stipulations 
of  the  league. 

Thus  Xerxes,  agreeably  to  the  prophet  (  Daniel's  prediction,  **  having, 
^  through  his  great  power  and  his  great  riches,  stirred  up  all  the  nations  of 
**  the  then  known  world  against  the  realm  of  Greece ;"  that  is  to  say,  of  all 
tiie  west,  under  the  command  of  Amilcar,  and  of  all  the  east,  that  was  un- 
der his  own  banner,  t  set  out  from  Susa,  in  order  to  enter  upon  this  war,  in 
the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  which  was  the  tenth  after  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
and  marched  towards  Sardis,  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  whole 
land  army,  whilst  the  fleet  advanced  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  towards 
the  Hellespont. 

**  Xerxes  had  given  orders  to  have  a  passage  cut  through  mount  Athos, 
This  is  a  mountain  in  Macedonia,  now  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 

i  Nee  hoc  Aiexandri  tantum  vitium  fuit,  qucm  per  Liberi  Herculisque  vestigia 
felix  temeritas  egit ;  sed  omniuni,  quos  fortuna  irritavit  impiendo.  Totum  regni 
persici  sterama  percense  :  quern  invenies,  cui  modum  imperii  satietas  fecerit  ? 
qui  Don  vitam  in  altqua  i:iterius  procedendi  cogitatione  finierit  ?  Nee  id  miruni 
€sf,  Quicquid  cupiditati  contigit,  pcnitus  hauritur  et  conditur ;  ncc  interest  quani- 
^i^m  CO,  quod  Inexpiebile  est,  congcras.    Sennc.  1.  vii.  de  benef.  c.  S. 

J  .Ter.  iv.  7.  |1  A.  M.  .*J523.    Ant  J.  C.  43 1 . 

^  Dan.  xi.  2.  t  Herod.  I,  vii.  c.  26.     A.  IVJ.  352 1.  Ant.  J.  C.  4C0. 
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wliiefa  exlead^  a  grett  wtij  into  the  Afohipelago,  in  the  form  of  it  Peninsn- 
li.  It  ie  joined  to  the  lA&d  only  by  an  isthmus  of  about  half  a  league  over. 
We  bare  already  taken  notice,  that  the  Bea  in  this  place  was  very  tempest- 
aoQs,  and  oocasioned  frequent  shipwrecks.  Xeraet  made  this  his  pretext 
for  the  orders  he  gare  for  cutting  through  the  mountain ;  but  the  true  Tea- 
son  was  the  vanity  of  signaKaing  himself  by  an  extraordinary  enterpriBe, 
and  by  doing  a  thing  that  was  extremely  difficult :  as  Tacitus  says  of  Nero, 
Eral  ifuredibiHum  tvupitar.  Accordingly,  Herodotus  obserres,  that  this  un- 
dertaking was  more  yain-giorloOB  than  useful,  since  he  might,  with  less  trou- 
ble and  expence,  have  had  his  Ycssels  carried  over  the  isthmus,  as  was  the 
practice  in  those  days.  The  passage  he  caused  to  be  cut  through  the  mona- 
tain  was  broad  enough  to  let  two  gaUies  with  three  banks  of  oars  eaeh  past 
through  it  abreast  *This  prince  who  was  extravagant  enough  to  believe, 
that  all  nature,  and  the  very  elements,  were  under  his  command,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  opinion,  writ  a  letter  to  mount  Athos,  in  the  following 
terms :  "  Athos,  thou  proud  and  aspiring  mountain,  that  liftest  tip  thy  bead 
^'  unto  the  heavens,  I  advise  thee  not  to  be  so  audacious,  as  to  put  rocks 
<'  and  stones,  which  cannot  be  cut,  in  the  way  of  my  workmen.  If  thou 
*^  givest  them  that  opposition,  I  shall  cut  thee  entirely  down,  and  throw 
^  &ee  headlong  into  the  sea."  f  At  the  same  time,  he  ordered  his  labour- 
ers to  be  whipped,  in  order  to  make  them  carry  on  the  work  the  faster. 

I  A  traveller,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Franeis  the  First,  and  who  wrote 
a  book  in  Latin  concerning  the  singular  and  remarkable  things  he  had  seen 
in  hb  frarels,  doubts  the  truth  of  this  fact,  and  takes  notice,  that  as  he  pass- 
ed near  mount  Athos,  he  could  perceive  no  traces  or  footsteps  of  the  work 
we  have  been  speaking  of. 

J  Xerxes,  as  we  have  already  related,  advanced  towards  Sardis.  Having 
Cappadocia,  and  passed  the  river  Halys,  he  came  to  Cylene,  a  city  of 
Phiygia,  near  which  is  the  source  of  the  Md;ander.  Pythius,  a  Lydian, 
had  his  residence  in  this  city,  and  next  to  Xerxes  was  the  most  opulent 
prince  of  those  times.  He  entertained  Xerxes  and  his  whole  army  with 
an  incredible  magnificence,  and  made  him  an  offer  of  all  his  wealth  towards 
defraying  the  expences  of  his  expedition.  Xerxes,  surprised  and  charmed 
at  so  generous  an  offer,  bad  the  curiosity  to  enquire  to  what  sum  his  riches 
amounted.  Pythius  made  answer,  tliat  having  the  design  of  offering  them 
to  his  service,  he  had  taken  an  exact  account  of  them,  and  that  the  silver 
he  had  by  him  amounted  to  2000  ^  talents,  which  make  6,000,000  French 
money  ;  and  the  gold  to  4,000,000  of  darics.  If  wanting  7000,  (that  is  to 
say,  to  40,000,000  of  livres,  wanting  70,000,  reckoning  ten  livres  French 
money  to  the  darlc.)  All  this  money  he  offered  him,  telling  him,  that  his 
revenues  were  sufficient  for  the  support  of  his  household.  Xerxes  made 
him  very  hearty  acknowledgements,  entered  into  a  particular  friendship 
with  him,  and  that  be  might  not  be  outdone  in  generosity,  instead  of  ac- 
cepting his  offers,  obliged  him  to  accept  of  a  present  of  the  7000  darics, 
which  were  wanting  to  make  up  his  gold  to  a  round  sum  of  4,000,000. 

After  such  a  conduct  as  this,  who  would  not  think  that  Pythius'  **  pe? 
cnliar  character  and  particular  virtue  had  been  generosity  and  a  noble  con- 
tempt of  riches  I  And  yet  he  was  one  of  the  most  penurious  princes  in  the 

♦  PIuL  de  ira  cohib.  p.  450. 

tPlut.  de  anim.  tranq.  p.  470.        .    t  BeUon.  singid.  rcr.  observ.  p.  78. 
8  Herod.  L  vii.  c.  26—29.  ^^  About  L.  255,000  SUriing. 

^  About  L.  1,700,000  Sterimg. 
**  Phitarch  calls  him  Pylhis.    Pint,  de  virt.  raulier.  p.  202. 
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world,  and  who,  besideB  his  sordid  avarice  with  regard  to  himself,  was  eX' 
tremely  cruel  and  inhuman  to  his  subjects,  whom  he  kept  continually  em- 
ployed in  hard  and  fruitless  labour,  always  digging  in  the  gold  and  silyer 
mines  which  he  had  in  his  territories*  When  he  was  absent  from  home,  all 
his  spbjects  went  with  tears  in  their  eyes  to  the  princess  his  wife,  laid  their 
complaints  before  her,  and  implored  her  assistance.  Commiserating  their 
condition,  she  made  use  of  a  very  extraordinary  method  to  work  upon 
her  husband,  and  to  give  him  a  clear  sense  and  a  kind  of  palpable  demon- 
stration of  the  folly  and  injustice  of  his  conduct  On  his  return  home,  she 
ordered  an  entertainment  to  be  prepared  for  him,  very  magnificent  in  ap- 
pearance, but  which,  In  reality,  was  no  entertainment  All  the  courses 
and  services  were  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  prince,  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  rich  dishes  and  splendid  rarities,  could  not  satisfy  his  hunger.  He  eas- 
ily divined  the  meaning  of  this  engima,  and  began  to  consider,  that  the 
end  of  gold  and  silver  was  not  merely  to  be  looked  upon,  but  to  be  employ- 
ed and  made  use  of;  and  that  to  neglect,  as  he  had  done,  the  business  of 
husbandry  and  the  tilling  of  lands,  by  employing  all  his  people  In  digging 
and  working  of  mines,  was  the  direct  way  to  bring  a  famine  both  upon 
himself  and  his  country.  For  the  future,  therefore,  he  only  reserved  a  fifth 
part  of  his  people  for  the  business  of  mining.  Plutarch  has  preserved  this 
fact  in  a  treatise,  wherein  he  has  collected  a  great  many  others,  to  prove 
the  ability  and  industry  of  ladies.  We  have  the  same  disposition  of  mind 
designed  in  fabulous  story,  in  the  example  of  a  ^  prince  who  r<^gned  in 
this  very  country,  for  whom  every  thing  that  he  touched  was  immediately 
turned  into  gold,  according  to  the  request  which  he  himself  had  made  to 
the  $:ods,  and  who  by  that  means  was  in  danger  of  perishing  with  hunger. 

f  The  same  prince,  who  bad  made  such  obliging  offers  to  Xerxes,  having 
desired  as  a  favour  of  him  some  time  afterwards,  that  out  of  his  five  sons 
who  served  in  his  army,  he  would  be  pleased  to  leave  him  the  eldest,  in 
order  to  be  a  support  and  comfort  to  him  in  his  old  age ;  the  king  was  so 
enraged  at  the  proposal,  though  so  reasonable  in  itself,  that  he  caused  the 
eldest  son  to  be  killed  before  the  eyes  of  his  father ;  giving  the  latter  to 
understand,  that  it  was  a  favour  he  spared  him  and  the  rest  of  his  children ; 
and  then  causing  the  dead  body  to  be  cut  in  two,  and  one  part  to  be  placed 
on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  he  made  the  whole  army  pass  be- 
tween them,  as  if  he  meant  to  purge  and  purify  it  by  such  a  sacrifice. 
What  a  monster  in  nature  is  a  prince  of  this  kind  1  How  is  it  possible  to 
have  any  dependence  upon  the  friendship  of  the  great,  or  to  rely  upon  their 
warmest  professions  and  protestations  of  gratitude  and  service  ? 

I  From  Fbrygia  Xerxes  marched,  and  arrived  at  Sardis,  where  he  spent 
the  winter.  From  hence  he  sent  heralds  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  except 
Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  to  require  them  to  give  him  earth  and  water, 
which,  as  we  have  taken  notice  before,  was  the  way  of  exacting  and  ac- 
knowledging submission. 

As  soon  as  the  spring  of  the  year  came  on,  he  left  Sardis,  and  directed 
his  march  towards  the  Hellespont.  Q  Being  arrived  there,  he  was  desirous 
to  see  a  naval  engagement  for  his  curiosity  and  diversion.  To  this  end,  a 
throne  was  erected  for  him  upon  an  eminence,  and,  in  that  situation,  seeing 
all  the  sea  crowded  with  his  vessels,  and  the  land  covered  with  his  troops, 
he  at  first  felt  a  secret  joy  diffuse  itself  through  his  soul,  in  surveying  with 

*  Midait,  king  of  Phrygia. 

^  Herod.  I.  viii.  c.  38,  S9.    Sen.  de  ira.  1.  iii.  c.  17. 

t  llrroil.  1.  Tii:  c.  dO—SS.  H  Ibid,  c/  44  ct  46. 
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his  own  eyes  the  yast  extent  of  his  power,  and  considering  himself  as  the 
most  bapp7  of  mortals ;  but  reflecting  soon  afterwards,  that  of  so  manf 
thousands,  in  an  hundred  years  time  there  would  not  be  one  living  soul  re- 
maining, his  joy  was  tamed  into  grief,  and  he  could  not  forbear  weeping 
at  the  uncertainty  and  instability  of  human  things.  He  might  have  found 
another  subject  of  reflection,  which  would  have  more  justly  merited  his 
tears  and  affliction,  had  he  turned  his  thoughts  upon  himself,  and  consider- 
ed the  reproaches  he  deserved  for  being  the  instrument  of  shortening  that 
fatal  term  to  millions  of  people,  whom  his  cruel  ambition  was  going  to  sa- 
crifice in  an  unjust  and  unnecessary  war. 

Artabanes,  who  neglected  no  opportunity  of  making  himself  useful  to 
the  yonng  prince,  and  of  instilling  into  him  sentiments  of  goodness  for  his 
people,  laid  hold  of  this  moment,  in  which  he  found  him  touched  with  a 
sense  of  tenderness  and  humanity,  and  led  him  into  further  reflections  up- 
on the  miseries  with  which  the  lives  of  most  men  are  attended,  and  which 
render  them  so  painful  and  unhappy,  endeavouring  at  the  same  time,  t<^ 
make  him  sensible  of  the  duty  and  obligation  of  princes,  who,  not  being 
able  to  prolong  the  natural  life  of  their  subjects,  ought  at  least  to  do  all 
that  lies  in  their  power  to  alleviate  the  pains  and  allay  the  bitterness  of  it. 

In  the  same  conversation,  Xerxes  asked  his  uncle,  if  he  still  persisted  ia 
bis  first  opinion,  and  if  he  would  still  advise  him  not  to  make  war  against 
Greece,  supposing  he  had  not  seen  the  vision,  which  occasioned  him  to 
change  his  sentiments.  Artabanes  owned  he  still  had  his  fears ;  and  that 
he  was  very  uneasy  concerning  two  things.  What  are  those  two  things  I 
replied  Xerxes.  The  land  and  the  sea,  says  Artabanes :  the  land,  because 
there  is  no  country  that  can  feed  and  maintain  so  numerous  an  army  ;  the 
sea,  because  there  are  no  ports  capable  of  recciv'mg  such  a  multitude  of 
vessels.  The  king  was  very  sensible  of  the  strength  of  tliis  reasoning ;  but, 
as  it  was  now  too  late  to  go  back,  lie  made  answer,  that  in  great  uudertak- 
ings  men  ought  not  so  narrowly  to  examine  all  the  inconveniences  that 
may  attend  them  ;  that  if  they  did,  no  signal  enterprises  would  ever  be  at- 
tempted ;  and  that  if  his  predecessors  bad  observed  so  scrupulous  and 
timorous  a  rule  of  policy,  the  Persian  empire  would  never  have  attained 
its  present  height  of  greatness  and  glory. 

Artabanes  gave  the  king  another  piece  of  very  prudent  advice,  whick 
he  thonght  fit  to  follow  no  more  than  he  had  done  the  former.  This  ad- 
vice was,  not  to  employ  the  lonians  in  his  service  against  the  Grecians,, 
from  whom  they  were  originally  descended,  and  on  which  account  he 
ought  to  suspect  their  fidelity.  Xerxes,  however,  after  these  conversations 
with  his  uncle,  treated  him  with  great  friendship,  paid  him  the  liighest 
marks  of  honour  and  respect,  sent  him  back  to  Su^a  to  take  the  care  and- 
administration  of  the  empire  upon  him  during  hi^  own  absence,  and  to 
that  end  vested  him  with  his  whole  authority. 

*  Xerxes,  at  a  vast  ex  pence,  had  caused  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  built 
upon  the  sea,  for  the  passage  of  his  forces  from  Asia  into  Europe.  The 
space  that  separates  the  two  continents,  formerly  called  the  Hellespont, 
and  now  called  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  or  of  Gallipoli,  is  seven  sta- 
dia in  breadth,  which  is  near  an  English  mile.  A  violent  storm  rising  oil 
B  sudden,  soon  after  broke  down  the  bridge.  Xerxes  hearing  tiiis  news  oh 
his  arrival,  fell  into  a  transport  of  passion  ;  and  in  order  to  avenge  himself 
of  so  cruel  an  affront,  commanded  two  pair  of  chains  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea,  as  if  he  meant  to  shackle  and  confine  it,  and  that  his  men  shonid  give 

*  Herod,  l.vii.c.  35—56. 
Vol.  ir.  3 
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it  thfiee  huhJred  elrokes  of  a  whip,  and  speak  to  it  in  this  manner:  "  Thoa 
**  f  roubiesooie  and  unhappy  element,  thus  does  thy  master  chastise  thee  for 
"  haTiDg  affronted  him  without  reason.  Know,  that  Xerxes  will  easily  6nd 
^,  iileans  to  pass  over  thy  waters  in  spite  of  ail  thy  billows  and  resistance." 
The  (extravagance  o^  this  prince  did  not  stop  here  :  but  makhig  the  under- 
bikers  of  llie  wo^k  answerable  for  events,  which  do  not  in  the  least  depend 
upon  the  powbr  ot*  man,  he  ordered  all  the  persons  to  have  their  heads 
struck  off  that  had  been  charged  ii^th  the  direction  and  management  of  that 
undertaking. 

*  Xerxes  commanded  two  other  bridges  to  be  built,  one  for  the  army  to 
pass  over,  and  thh  other  for  the  baggage  and  beasts  of  burden.    He  ap- 
pointed workmen  more  able  and  expert  than  the  former,  who  went  about  it 
In  this  manner :  they  plaeed  960  vessels  across,  some  of  them  having  three 
banks  of  oars^  and  others  50  oars  each,  with  their  sides  turned  towards 
the  Buxine  sea ;  and  on  the  side  that  faced  the  .£eean  sea,  they  put  314. 
^hey  then  cast  large  anchors  into  ith^  Water  on  both  sides,  in  order  to  fix 
find  secure  all  these  vessels  against  the  violence  of  the  winds,  and  against 
the  current  i  of  the  water.    On  the  east  side  they  left  threfe  passages  or  va- 
cant spaces  netweea  the  vessels^  that  there  might  be  room  for  small  tK>ata 
to  go  and  (iome  easily,  as  there  was  occasion,  to  and  from  the  Euxine  sea. 
After  this,  upon  the  land  on  both  sides,  they  drove  large  piles  into  the  earth, 
with  huge  rings  fastened  to  them,  to  which  were  tied  six  vast  cables,  which 
went  over  each  of  the  two  bridges ;  two  of  which  cables  were  made  of 
liemp,  and  four  of  a  sort  of  reeds  called  fiiCx^,  which  were  made  use  of 
in  those  times  for  the  making  of  cordage.     Those  (hat  were  made  of  hemp 
must  have  been  of  an  extraordinary  strength  and  thickness,  since  every  cu- 
liit  of  those  cables  weighed  a  talent.|    The  cables,  laid  over  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  vessels  lengthways,  reached  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the 
sea.   When  this  part  of  the  work  was  imished,  quite  over  the  vessels  length- 
ways, and  over  the  cables  we  have  been  speaking  of,  they  laid  the  trunks 
of  trees,  cut  purposely  for  that  use,  and  flat  boats  again  over  them,  fasten- 
ed and  joined  together,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  floor  or  solid  bottom  :  all 
which  they  covered  over  With  earth,  and  added  rails  or  battlements  on  each 
side,  that  tlie  horses  and  cattle  might  not  be  frightened  with  seeing  the  sea 
in  their  passage.    This  was  the  form  of  those  famous  bridges  Irailt  by  Xer- 
xes. 

When  the  whole  work  waa  completed,  a  day  was  appointed  for  th^r 
passing  over ;  and  as  soon  as  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  began  to  appear, 
sweet  odours  of  all  kinds  were  abundantly  spread  over  both  the  ivridges,, 
and  the  way  was  strewed  with  myrtle.  At  the  same  time,  Xerxes  poured 
out  libations  into  the  sea,  and  turning  his  face  towards  the  sun  (the  princi- 
pal object  of  the  Persian  worship,)  he  implored  the  assistance  of  that  ^oct 
in  the  enterprise  he  had  undertaken,  and  desired  the  continuance  of  faia 
protection  till  he  had  made  the  entire  conquest  of  Europe,  and  had  brought 
it  into  subjection  to  his  power.  This  done,  he  threw  the  vessel  which  he 
used  in  making  his  libations,  together  with  a  golden  cup,  and  a  Pereiaii 
tcymitar,  into  the  sea.    The  anny  was  seven,  days  and  seven  nights  Id 

♦  Herod.  1.  rii.  c.  sa-~36. 

f  Polybius  remarks,  tliat  there  is  a  current  of  water  from  the  lake  Maeolis  tm*\ 
the  Euxine  sea  into  the  iEgean  pea,  occasioned  by  the  rivers  Which  empty  them- 
selves into  those  two  seas.  Pol.  i.  iv.  p.  307,  308. 

t  A  talent  in  weight  consisted  of  80  min»,  that  is  to  soy,  of  4£  pounds  of  our 
weight ;  and  the  mina  consisted  of  100  drachms. 
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passiiig  dver  these  Btraits ;  thos^  who  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  march, 
lashing  the  poor  soldier9  all  the  while  with  whips,  in  pj*der  to  cjutckeii  their 
speed,  according  (o  the  custooi  of  that  pationi  which|  properly  speaking, 
was  only  ^n  huge  f^se^nhlage  of  sifives. 

SBCTIOIf  III. 

THi;   NUMBER    OF    XERf  ES'   FQRCE8,   &LC.   fyjC. 

XER^S,  ^  clir^ctinghi^  vfuvrfsh  aerQSf  th^  Thri|ciaii  Pherson^iaiifi,  arri- 
ved at  Par,  %  city  stiinding  »t  jthe  ijioiitb  of  \he  Hehrus  in  Thrace,  yvher^, 
having  «ttcimpedMiB  anoTi  4Pd  &y^^  QrA^ra  for  his  fleet  to  follow  liix^ 
along  the  shor^,  h^  f eflew^d  t^em  both. 

He  ioMnif  the  land  arniy,  lyhicb  he  hf^d  Hirpught  out  of  Asia?  coqsistf  d  of 
1,700,000  foot,  and  of  80,000  horse,  which,  with  20,000  men  that  \T,ere  al^ 
aolately  oeeesfary  at  least  fpr  ponducting  apd  ta|u«g  care  of  the  carriages 
and  camels,  made  in  all  1,800,000  men.  Whep  he  ha4  passed  the  flellfa* 
pojDt,  the  other  nations  thai  ^uhmitted  to  hiin,  pnade  an  addition  ^o  bis  ar- 
my of  300,000  H^n,  which  niaUe  all  hi»  {and  forces  together  afUQiint  to 
iS,  1 00,000  men. 

Hh  fleet,  a9  U  w^  when  it  set  oqt  from  Asia,  ponfasted  of  1207  y^selA 
or  galleys,  all  of  threi»  banks  of  parf ,  apd  intended  for  fighting.  ]CfLch  ves- 
sel carried  200  men,  natives  of  the  country  that  fitted  tb^ni  put,  besides 
SO  nsore,  that  were  either  Persians  or  Medes,  or  gf  the  Sacfe,  wbic^  Rlf^do 
in  all  277,610  men.  The  European  nations  augmented  his  fleet  yi\U^  12Q 
vesaels,  each  of  which  carried  200  men,  in  all  24,000 ;  these  addied  t^  tbfi 
other,  amount  together  to  301,610  men. 

Besides  this  fleet,  which  consisted  all  of  large  vessels,  the  ^mali  galieyf 
of  35  oara,  the  transport  ships,  the  vessels  that  carried  the  provisions,  and 
that  were  employed  in  other  Mses,  amounted  to  3000.  If  we  reckon  bui 
80  men  in  each  of  these  vessiols,  one  with  anoliier,  that  wade  in  the  whplA 
240,000  men. 

Thoa,  frhen  Xerxes  arrived  at  ThermqiyliB,  his  land  and  9pa  fwces  to- 
gether made  up  the  number  of  2,641,610  men,  without  including  servants, 
euanchs,  women,  sutlers,  and  other  people  of  that  sort,  ivho  usually  follow 
an  armj,  and  of  which  the  number  at  this  time  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
forces ;  ao  that  the  whole  number  of  souls  that  followed  Xerxes  in  this  ev*- 
pedition,  amounted  to  5,283, 220.  This  is  the  computation  which  Herodo- 
tus makes  of  them,  and  in  whic^  Plutarch  and  Isocrates  agree  with  him, 
f  Diodorns  Siculus,  Pliiiy,  isiian,  and  others,  fall  very  short  of  this  num- 
her  in  their  calculation ;  but  their  accounts  of  the  matter  appear  to  be  less 
authentic  than  that  of  Herodotus,  who  lived  in  the  same  age  this  expedition 
was  made,  and  who  repeats  the  inscription,  engraved  by  the  order  of  the 
Amphyctions  upon  the  monument  of  those  Grecians  who  ^vere  killed  at 
ThermopjlsB,  which  expressed  that  they  fought  against  3,000,000  of  men. 

I  For  the  sustenance  of  all  these  persons,  £pre  must  he  every  day  con- 
anmed,  according  to  Herodotus'  computation,  above  110,340  m'edimni 
of  flour  (the  medimnus  was  a  measure,  which  according  to  Budteus,  was 
equivalent  to  six  of  our  bushels,)  allowing  for  every  head  the  quantity  of 
a  chc&nix,  which  was  the  daily  portion  or  allowance  that  masters  gave  their 
slaves  among  the  Grecians.    We  have  no  account  in  history  of  any  other 

•  Herod.  I.  vii.  c.  56— 9a,  et  184—187. 

f  Died.  1.  xi.  p.  8.    Plin.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  10.    JEllan. !.  xiii.  c.  3. 

t  Herod.  I.  vil  «.  J  87. 
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army  bo  numerous  as  this ;  and  amongst  all  these  millions  of  men,  there 
was  not  one  that  could  vie  with  Xerxes  in  point  of  beauty,  either  for  the 
comeliness  of  his  face  or  the  tallness  of  his  person.  But  this  is  a  poor 
merit  or  pre-eminence  for  a  prince,  when  attended  with  no  other.  Ac- 
cordingly Justin,  after  he  has  mentioned  the  number  of  these  troops,  adds, 
that  this  vast  body  of  forces  wanted  a  chief:  Htdc  tanto  agmini  dux  defitU. 

We  should  be  hardly  able  to  conceive  how  it  was  possible  to  find  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  provisions  for  such  an  immense  number  of  persons,  if 
Ihe  *  historian  had  not  informed  us,  that  Xerxes  had  employed  four  whole 
years  in  making  preparations  for  this  expedition.  We  have  seen  already 
bow  many  vesseh  of  bnrden  there  were,  that  coasted  along  continually  to 
attend  upon  and  supply  the  land  army  ;  and  doubtless  there  were  fresh  ones 
arriving  every  day,  that  furnished  the  camp  with  a  sufficient  plenty  of  ail 
tilings  necessary. 

f  Herodotus  acquaints  us  with  the  method  they  made  use  of  to  calculate 
HbeiT  forces,  which  were  almost  innumerable.  They  assembled  10,000 
men  in  a  particular  place,  and  ranked  them  as  close  together  as  was  possi- 
Jble ;  after  which  they  described  a  circle  quite  round  them,  and  erected  a 
little  wall  upon  that  circle  about  half  the  height  of  a  man^  body;  when 
this  was  done,  they  made  the  whole  army  successively  pass  though  this 
apace,  and  thereby  knew  to  what  number  it  amounted. 

Herodotus  gives  us  also  a  particular  account  of  the  different  aimour  of 
all  the  nations  this  army  consisted  of.  Besides  the  generals  of  every  na- 
iion,  who  each  of  them  commanded  the  troops  of  their  respective  coun- 
try, the  land  army  was  under  the  command  of  six  Persian  generals,  viz. 
Mardonius,  the  son  of  Gobryas ;  Tirintatechtmus,  the  son  of  Artabanes, 
and  Smerdonus,  son  to  Otanes,  both  near  relations  to  the  king ;  Masistus, 
«on  of  Darius  and  Atossa ;  Gergis,  son  of  Ari&zers ;  and  Megabysus,  son 
of  Zopyrus.  The  10,000  Persians,  who  were  called  the  Immortal  Band, 
were  commanded  by  Hydames.  The  cavalry  bad  its  particular  com- 
manders. 

There  were  likewise  four  Persian  generals  who  comanded  the  fleet 
In  I  Herodotus  we  have  a  particular  account  of  all  the  nations  by  which  it 
was  fitted  out.  Artemisa,  queen  of  Halicarnassus,  who,  firom  the  death 
of  her  husband,  governed  the  kingdom  for  her  son,  who  was  still  a  minor, 
brought  but  five  vessels  along  with  her ;  but  they  were  the  best  equipped, 
and  the  lightest  ships  in  the  whole  fleet,  •  next  to  those  of  the  Sidonians. 
This  princess  distinguished  herself  in  this  war,  by  her  singular  courage,  and 
vtill  more  by  her  prudence  and  conduct.  Herodotus  observes,  that  among 
all  the  commanders  in  the  army,  there  was  not  one  who  gave  Xerxes  so 
go6d  advice  and  such  wise  counsel  as  this  queen ;  but  he  was  not  prudent 
enough  to  apply  it  to  his  advantage. 

When  Xerxes  had  numbered  his  whole  forces  by  land  and  sea,  he  asked 
Demaratiis,  if  he  thought  the  Grecians  would  dare  to  expect  him.  I  have 
already,  taken  notice,  that  this  Demaratus  was  one  of  the  two  kings  of 
Sparta,  who,  being  exiled  by  the  faction  of  his  enemies,  had  taken  refuge 
at  the  Persian  court,  where  he  was  entertained  with  the  greatest  marks  of 
honour  and  beneficence.  J  As  tbe  courtiers  were  one  day  expressing  their 
surprize  that  a  king  should  suffer  himself  to  be  banished,  and  deeired  him 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  reason  of  it :  "  It  is,"  says  he,  ^'  because  the' 

*  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  £0. 

t  Ibid.  c.  60.  t  Ihid.  J.  vii.  c.  89,  90. 
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law  ia  more  powerful  than  the  kingd  at  Sparta."  This  prince  was  veiy 
much  considered  in  Persut :  but  neither  the  injustice  of  the  Spartan  citi- 
zens, nor  the  kind  treatment  of  the  Persian  king,  could  make  him  forget 
his  coontry.*  As  soon  as  he  knew  that  Xerxes  was  making  preparations 
for  the  war,  he  found  nieans  to  give  the  Grecians  secret  intelligence  of  it : 
and  now,  being  obliged  on  this  occasion  to  speak  his  sentiments  to  the  king, 
he  did  it  with  such  a  noble  freedom  and  dignity,  as  became  a  Spartan,  and 
a  king  of  Sparta. 

t  DemaratuB,  before  he  answered  the  king's  question  desired  to  know 
whether  it  was  his  pleasure  that  he  should  flatter  him,  or  that  he  should 
epetk  bis  thoughts  to  him  freely  and  truly.  Xerxes  having  declared  that 
be  desired  him  to  act  with  entire  sincerity,  he  spoke  in  the  following  terms : 
"  Great  prince,''  says  Demaratua,  "  since  it  is  agreeable  to  your  pleasure 
'^  and  commands,  I  shall  deliver  my  sentiments  to  you  with  the  utmost 
"  truth  and  sincerity.  It  must  be  confessed,  that,  from  the  beginning  of 
"  time,  Greece  has  been  trained  up,  and  accustomed  to  poverty  :  but  then 
**  she  has  introduced  and  established  virtue  within  her  territories,  which 
'*  wisdom  cultivates,  and  the  rigour  of  her  laws  maintains.  And  it  is  by 
'*  the  use  which  Greece  knows  how  to  make  of  this  virtue  that  she  equally 
"  defends  herself  against  the  inconveniences  of  poverty,  and  the  yoke  of 
"  servitude.  But,  to  speak  only  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  my  particular 
'^  countiymen,  you  may  assure  yourself,  that  as  they  are  bom  and  bred  up 
"  in  liberty,  they  will  never  hearken  to  any  proposals  that  tend  to  slavery. 
"  Though  they  were  deserted  and  abandoned  by  all  the  other  Grecians,  and 
"  reduced  to  a  band  of  1000  men,  or  even  to  a  more  inconsiderable  num- 
*'  ber,  they  will  still  come  out  to  meet  you,  and  not  refuse  to  give  you  bat- 
"  tie."  Xerxes,  upon  hearing  this  discourse,  fell  a  laughing ;  and  as  he 
could  not  comprehend  how  men  in  such  a  state  of  liberty  .and  independ- 
ence, as  the  Lacedaemonians  were  described  to  enjoy,  who  had  no  master 
to  force  and  compel  them  to  it,  could  be  capable  of  exposing  themselves  in 
such  a  manner  to  danger  and  death  ;  Demaratus  replied,  (  "  The  Spartans 
"  indeed  are  free,  and  under  no  subjection  to  the  will  of  any  man ;  but  at 
**  the  same  time  they  have  laws,  to  which  they  are  subject,  and  of  which 
"  they  stand  in  greater  awe  than  your  subjects  do  of  your  majesty.  Now, 
''  by  these  laws  they  are  forbid  ever  to  fly  in  battie,  let  the  number  of  their 
"  enemies  be  ever  so  superior ;  and  are  commanded,  by  abiding  firm  iq 
''  their  post,  either  to  conquer  or  to  die." 

Xerxes  was  not  offended  at  the  liberty  wherewith  Demaratus  spoke  tq 
bim,  and  continued  his  march. 

SECTION  IV. 

THE  LACEOJBMONTANB  AND  ATHENIANS  BEND  TO  THEIR  ALEIE8  iH  VAIN  Ta 
REC^OIRE  SUCCOURS  VROH  THEU. — ^THE  COMMAND  OF  THE  FLEET  IS 
GIVEN   TO    TUE    LACEDAEMONIANS. 

LACEDiBMON  H  and  Athens,  which  were  the  two  most  powerful  cities 
of  Greece,  and  the  cities  against  which  Xerxes  was  most  exasperated,  were 
not  indolent  or  asleep,  whilst  so  formidable  an  enemy  was  approaching. 
Having  received  intelligence  long  before,  of  the  designs  of  this  prince  they 
had  sent  spies  to  Sardis,  in  order  to  have  a  more  exact  information  o( 

*  Amicior  patrisB  post  fugam,  quam  regi  post  beneficia.    Justin, 

f  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  101—105. 
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the  number  and  qnalily  of  hia  forces^  These  epien  were  seiKed,  f^d  9f 
they  were  just  going  to  be  put  to  death,  Xen^es  countermaQded  it,  and 
gave  orders  that  they  should  be  conducted  through  his  army,  aud  then  sent 
back  without  any  harm  being  done  to  them.  At  their  return,  the  Grecij&im 
understood  what  they  had  to  apprehend  from  so  potent  au  eaemy. 

They  sent  deputies  at  the  same  time  to  Argos,  into  SiciJy  to  (Grelon  ty- 
rant of  Syracuse,  to  the  isles  of  Corey ra  and  Ciete,  to  desire  succpuri 
from  them,  and  to  form  a  league  against  the  common  enemy. 

*  The  people  of  Argos  offered  a  very  cooaiderahle  eyuecour,  on  condition 
that  they  should  have  an  equal  share  of  the  authority  and  comn^aud  with 
the  Ijicedasmonians.  The  latter  eonsented,  that  the  king  of  Argos  shoiild 
have  the  same  authority  as  either  of  the  two  kings  of  Spartu*  This  waf 
granting  them  a  great  deal ;  but  into  what  errors  an4  mischiefs  are  not  mea 
led  by  a  mistaken  point  of  ho;iour,  and  a  foolish  jealousy  of  command  I 
The  Argives  were  not  contented  with  this  offer,  avd  refused  to  enter  intQ 
the  league  with  the  Grecians,  without  considering,  that  if  they  suffered 
them  to  he  destroyed,  their  own  ruiq  ipust  inevitably  follow. 

f  The  deputies  proceeded  from  Argos  to  Sicily,  and  addressed  them- 
selves  to  Gelon,  who  was  the  most  potent  prince  of  the  Greeks  at  that  time. 
He  promised  to  assist  them  with  200  vessels  of  three  benches  of  oar^,  with 
an  army  of  ^0,000  foot  and  2000  horse,  3000  light  arm^d  soldiers,  and  the 
same  number  of  bowmen  and  slingers,  and  to  supply  the  Grecian  army 
with  provisions  during  the  whole  war,  on  condition  they  would  make  him 
generalissimo  of  all  the  forces  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  LAcedsBmoni- 
ans  were  highly  offended  at  such  a  proposal,  Gelon  then  abated  somewhat 
in  his  demands,  and  promised  the  same,  provided  he  had  at  least  the  cpmr 
iQand  either  of  the  fleet  or  of  the  army.  This  proposal  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  Athenians,  who  made  answer  that  they  alone  bad  a  rigfit 
to  command  th^  fleet  in  case  the  Lacedaemonians  were  willing  to  give  it  up. 
Gelon  had  a  more  substantial  reason  for  sot  leaving  Sicily  unprovided  of 
troops,  which  was  the  approach  oflthe  formidable  army  of-  the  Carthagini- 
ans, commanded  by  Amilcar,  which  consisted  of  300,000  men. 

I  The  Inhabitants  of  Corcyra,  now  called  Corfu,  gave  the  envoys  a  more 
favourable  answer,  and  immediately  put  to  sea  with  a  tj^ei  of  60  veaaelg  ; 
but  they  advanced  no  farther  than  to  the  coasts  of  Laconia,  pretending  they 
were  hindered  by  cimtrary  winds,  but  in  reality  waiting  to  see  the  6i,Lccess 
of  an  engagement,  that  they  might  afterwards  range  themselves  on  the  side 
of  the  conqueror. 

II  The  people  of  Crete,  having  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle,  to  know 
what  resolutions  they  were  to  take  on  this  occasion,  absolutely  refused  to 
enter  into  the  league. 

^  Thus  were  the  Lacediemonians  and  Athenians  left  almost  to  themselves, 
all  the  rest  of  the  cities  and  nations  having  submitted  to  the  heralds  that 
Xerxes  had  sent  td  require. earth  and  water  of  them,  excepting  the  people 
of  Tbeapia  and  of  Platiea.  IF  In  so  pressing  a  danger,  their  first  care  was 
to  put  an  end  to  all  discord  and  division  among  themselves ;  for  which 
reason  the  Athenians  made  peace  with  the  people  of  £gina,  with  whom 
f  hey  were  actually  at  war. 
*^  Their  next  care  was  to  appoint  a  general :  for  there  never  was  any  occa* 

*  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  148—152. 
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^ion  Wfaelreiii  it  t^fts  more  necessary  to  choose  one  capable  of  so  important 
a  trul^t,  thab  iti  the  present  Conjancture  when  Greece  was  upon  the  point  of 
beitig  attacked  by  the  whole  force  of  Asia.    The  most  able  and  experien- 
ced captains,  terrified  at  the  greatness  of  the  danger,  had  taken  the  resolu- 
tion of  not  presenting  themselves  as  candidates.    There  was  a  certain  citi- 
zen at  Athens,  whose  name  was  Epicydes,  who  had  some  eloquence,  but 
in  other  respeCti  was  a  person  of  no  merit,  was  in  disreputation  for  his  want 
of  courage,  and  notorious  for  his  avarice  ;  notwithstanding  all  which,  it  waa 
apprehended  that  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  the  votes  would  run  in  hi» 
iavour.    Themistocles,  who  was  sensible,  *  that  in  calm  weather  almost 
any  mariner  may  foe  capable  of  conducting  a  vessel,  but  that  in  storms  and 
tempests  the  most  able  pilots  are  at  a  loss,  was  convinced  that  the  common- 
wealth was  mined,  if  Epicydes  was  chosen  general,  whose  venal  and  mer- 
ceba^  soul  g^ve  them  the  Justest  reason  to  fear  that  he  was  not  proof 
against  the  Persian  gotd.    There  are  occasions  when  in  order  to  act  wisely, 
I  had  almost  said  regularly,  it  is  necessary  to  dispense  with  and  rise  above 
all  ruW.    Themistocles,  wlio  knew  very  well  that  in  the  present  state  of 
aflTairs  he  Was  the  only  person  capable  of  commanding,  did  for  that  rea- 
son make  DO  scruple  of  employing  bribes  and  presents  to  remove  his  com- 
petitor :  f  knd  having  found  means  to  make  the  ambition  of  Epicydes 
amends,  by  gratifying  his  avarice,  he  got  himself  elected  general  in  his 
stead.     We  toay  here,  I  think,  very  justly  apply  to  Themistocles  what  Ti- 
tus Livlns  says  of  Fabius  on  a  like  occasion.    This  great  commander  find- 
ing, when  Aannibal  was  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  that  the  people  were  going 
to  make  a  man  of  no  merit  consul,  employed  all  his  own  credit,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  friends,  to  be  continued  in  the  consulship,  without  being  concern- 
ed at  the  clamour  that  might  be  raised  against  him ;  and  he  succeeded  in 
the  attempt.     The  historian  adds ;  **  1 1%e  conjuncture  of  affairs,  and  the 
^*  extreme  dangeir  the  commonwealth  was  exposed  to,  were  arguments  of 
^'  such  weight,  that  they  prevented  any  one  from  being  offended  at  a  conduct 
'*  which  might  appear  to  be  contrary  to  rules,  and  removed  all  suspicion  of 
"  Fabius'  having  acted  upon  any  motive  of  interest  or  ambition.     On  the 
**  contrary  the  public  admired  his  generosity  and  greatness  of  soul,  in  that 
^  as  he  knew  the  commonwealth  had  occasion  for  an  accomplished  gene- 
^  ral,  and  could  not  be  ignorant  or  doubtful  of  his  own  singular  merit  in 
"  that  respect,  he  had  chosen  rather  in  some  sort  to  hazard  his  own  reputa- 
*'  tion,  and  perhaps  expose  his  character  to  the  reproaches  of  envious 
**  tangoes,  than  to  be  wanting  in  any  service  he  could  render  his  country." 
I  The  Athenians  also  passed  a  decree  to  recal  home  all  their  upople  that 
weite  in  banishment.     They  were  afraid  lest  Aristides  should  join  their  ene- 
mies, and  lest  his  credit  should  carry  over  a  great  many  others  to  the  side 
of  the  barbarians.    But  they  had  a  very  false  notion  of  their  citiaen,  who 
was  infinitely  remote  from  such  sentiments.     Be  that  as  it  would,  on  this 
extraordinary  juncture  they  thought  fit  to  recal  him ;  and  Themistocles 

*  QuBibet  naatarum  vectorumque  tranquillo  mari  gubernare  potest :  ubi  orta 
«KTa  tempestas  est,  ac  turbato  mari  rapitur  veuto  navis  turn  yiro  et  gubernatorc 
opus  est    Liv.  1.  xxiv.  n.  8. 

X  Tempus  ac  necessitas  belli,  ac  discrimeu  gumma)  rerum,  faciebant  ncquis  aut 
in  exemplum  exqftireret,  aut  buspectum  cupiditatis  imperii  consulem  haberet. 
Quia  laudabant  potius  magnitudinem  animi,  quod,  cum  summo  imperatore  esse 
epusreip.  sciret,  seque  eum  hand  dubie  esse,  minoris  invidiajQ  Ruam,  si  qua  ex 
re  orietur,  quam  utilitatem  reip.  fecissset    Xrir.  1.  zxir.  n.  9. 

I  Plut  in  Arist  p.  SU,  329. 
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was  so  far  from  opposiog  the  decree  for  that  purpose,  that  he  promoted  it 
with  all  his  credit  and  authority.  The  hatred  and  diyision  of  these  great 
men  had  nothing  in  them  of  that  implacable,  bitter,  and  outrageous  spirit, 
which  prevailed  among  the  Romans  in  the  latter  times  of  the  republic. 
The  danger  of  the  state  was  the  means  of  their  reconciliation,  and  when 
their  service  was  necessarj  to  the  preservation  of  the  republic,  they  laid 
aside  all  their  jealousy  and  rancour :  and  we  shall  see,  by  the  sequel,  that 
Aristides  was  so  far  from  secretly  thwarting  bis  ancient  rival,  that  he  zeal- 
ously contributed  to  the  success  of  his  enterprises,  and  to  the  advancement 
of  his  glo^3^ 

The  alarm  increased  in  Greece  in  proportion  as  they  received  advice  that 
the  Persian  army  advanced.  If  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsmonians  had 
been  able  to  make  no  other  resistance  than  with  their  land  forces,  Greece 
had  been  utterly  ruined  and  reduced  to  slavery.  This  exigence  taught 
them  how  to  set  a  right  value  upon  the  prudent  foresight  of  Themistocles, 
who,  upon  some  other  pretext,  had  caused  100  galleys  to  be  built.  In- 
stead of  judging  like  the  rest  of  the  Athenians,  who  looked  upon  the  victo- 
ry of  Marathon  as  the  end  of  the  war,  he,  on  the  contrary,  considered  it 
rather  as  the  beginning,  or  as  the  signal  of  still  greater  battles,  for  which  it 
was  necessary  to  prepare  the  Athenian  people :  and  from  that  very  time  he 
began  to  think  of  raising  Athens  to  a  superiority  over  Sparta,  which  for  a 
long  time  bad  been  the  mistress  of  all  Greece.  With  this  view  he  judged 
it  expedient  to  make  the  Athenian  power  entirely  maritime,  perceiving  Ye- 
ry  plainly,  that,  as  she  was  so  weak  by  land,  she  had  no  other  way  to  ren- 
der herself  necessary  to  her  allies,  or  formidable  to  her  enemies.  His 
opinion  herein  prevailed  among  the  people  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
Miltiades,  whose  difference  of  opinion  undoubtedly  arose  from  the  little 
probability  there  was,  that  a  people  entirely  unacquainted  with  fighting  at 
sea,  and  that  were  only  capable  of  fitting  out  and  arming  very  small  vessels, 
should  be  able  to  withstand  so  formidable  a  power  as  that  of  the  Persians, 
who  had  both  a  numerous  land  army,  and  a  fleet  of  above  1000  ships. 

*  The  Athenians  had  some  silver  mines  in  a  part  of  Attica  called  Lauri- 
um,  the  whole  revenues  and  products  of  which  used  to  be  distributed 
amongst  them.  Themistocles  bad  the  courage  to  propose  to  the  people, 
that  they  should  abolish  these  distributions,  and  employ  that  money  in 
building  vessels  with  three  benches  of  oars,  in  order  to  make  war  upon  the 
people  of  .^gina,  against  whom  he  endeavoured  to  inflame  their  ancient 
jealousy.  No  people  are  ever  willing  to  sacrifice  their  private  interests  to 
the  general  utility  of  the  public :  for  they  seldom  have  so  much  generosity 
or  public  spirit,  as  to  purchase  the  welfare  or  preservation  of  the  state  at 
their  own  expence.  The  Athenian  people,  however,  did  it  upon  this  occa- 
sion :  moved  by  the  lively  remonstrances  of  Themistocles,  they  consent- 
ed tha't  the  money  which  arose  from  the  product  of  the  mines,  should  be 
employed  in  the  building  of  100  galle3's.  Against  the  arrival  of  Xerxes 
they  doubled  the  number,  and  to  that  fleet  Greece  owed  its  preservation. 

f  When  they  came  to  the  point  of  naming  a  general  for  the  command  of 
the  navy,  the  Athenians,  who  alone  had  furnished  the  two  thirds  of  it,  laid 
claim  to  that  honour,  as  appertaining  to  them,  and  their  pretensions  were 
certainly  just  ond  well  grounded.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  sufifra- 
ges  of  the  allies  all  concurred  in  favour  of  Eurybiadcs,  a  Lacedaemonian. 
Themistocles,  though  very  aspiring  after  glory,  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
him  on  this  occasion  to  neglect  his  own  interests  for  the  common  good  of 

*  PhU.  in  Thcmist.  p.  113.  f  Herod.  I.  vlii.  c.  213. 
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the  nation ;  and  giving  the  Athenians  to  understand,  that,  prorided  they  be- 
haved themselves  with  courage  and  conduct,  all  the  Grecians  would  quick- 
If  deatre  to  confer  the  command  upon  them  of  their  own  accord,  he  persua- 
ded them  to  consent,  as  he  would  do  himself,  to  give  up  that  point  at  pres- 
ent to  the  Spartans.  It  may  justly  be  said,  that  this  prudent  moderation 
in  Tbemistocles  was  another  means  of  saying  the  state ;  for  the  allies  threat-, 
ened  to  separate  themselves  from  them  if  they  refused  to  comply ;  and  if 
that  had  happened,  Greece  must  have  been  inevitably  mined. 

SECTION  V. 

THE   BATTLE   OF    THERMOPTLJE. — THS.  DIsATH   09  LE0NIDA8. 

THE  only  thing  that  now  remained  to  be  discussed,  *  was  to  know  in 
what  place  they  should  resolve  to  meet  the  Persians;  in  order  to  dispute 
their  entrance  into  Greece.  The  people  of  Tbessaly  represented,  that  aa 
they  were  the  most  exposed,  and  likely  to  be  first  attacked  by  the  enemy^ 
it  was  but  reasonable  that  their  defence  and  security  on  which  the  safety  of 
all  Greece  so  much  depended,  should  first  be  provided  for,  without  which 
they  should  be  obliged  to  take  other  measures,  that  would  be  contrary  to 
their  inclinations,  but  yet  absolutely  necessary,  in  case  their  country  was 
left  unprotected  and  defenceless.  It  was  hereupon  resolved,  that  10,000 
men  should  be  sent  to  guard  the  passage  which  separates  Macedonia  from 
Tbessaly,  near  the  river  Peneus,  between  the  mountains  of  Olympus  anA 
Ossa.  But  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  having 
^▼en  them  to  understand,  that  if  they  waited  for  the  Persians  in  that  place, 
tbey  must  inevitably  be  overpowered  by  their  numbers,  they  retired  t# 
Thennopyke.  The  Thessalians,  finding  themselves  thus  abandoned,  with- 
out any  farther  deliberation  submitted  to  the  Persians. 

f  ThermopyliB  is  a  strait  or  narrow  pass  of  mount  CEta,  between  Tbes- 
saly and  Phocis,  but  25  feet  broad,  which  therefore  might  be  defende41 
by  a  small  number  of  forces,  and  which  was  the  only  way  through  which  the 
Persian  land  army  could  enter  Achaia,  and  advance  to  besiege  Athens. 
This  was  the  place  where  the  Grecian  army  thought  fit  to  wait  for  the  ene- 
my :  the  person  who  commanded  it  was  Le^nidas,  one  of  the  two  kings 
of  Sparta. 

I  Xerxes  in  the  mean  time  was  upon  his  march :  he  had  given  orders  for 
fals  fleet  to  follow  him  along  the  coast,  and  to  regulate  their  motions  accord- 
ing to  those  of  the  land  army.  Wherever  he  came,  he  found  provision* 
and  refreshments  prepared  beforehand,  pursuant  to  the  orders  he  bad  sent.; 
and  eveiy  city  he  arrived  ai  gave  him  a  magnificent  entertainment,  which 
cost  immense  sums  of  money.  The  vast  expence  of  these  treats  gave  oc- 
cadon  to  a  witty  saying  of  a  certain  citizen  of  Abdera  in  l*hrace,  who^ 
when  the  king  was  gone,  said,  they  ought  to  thank  the  gods,  that  he  ate  bqt 
one  meal  a-day. 

I  In  the  same  country  of  Thrace,  there  was  a  prince  who  showed  an  ex-' 
f  raorcfinary  greatness  of  soul  on  this  occasion :  it  was  the  king  of  the  Bir 
saltes.  Whilst  all  the  other  princes  ran  into  Servitude,  and  basely  submitted 
to  Xerxes,  he  bravely  refused  to  receive  hi^  yoke,  or  to  obey  him.  Not 
being  in  a  conditioh  to  resist  him  with  open  force,  he  retired  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  Rhodope,  into  an  inaccessible  place,  and  forbade  all  his  8dli», 

*  A.  M,  5514.    Ant  J.  C.  480.    Herod.  1.  vli.  c.  17a,  175. 
t  Herod.  L  vii.  c.  175,  177.  • 

t  Heh>d.  1.  vii.  c  108, 15*.  J  K)id.  h  nu.>.  TTI. 
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who  were  six  ifi  number,  to  carry  arms  a^inst  Ckeeee.  But  they,  elth«r 
out  of  fear  of  Xerxes,  or  out  of  a  curiosity  to  see  so  important  a  war,  fol* 
lowed  the  Persians,  in  contradiction  to  their  father's  Injunction.  On  their 
return  home,  their  father,  to  punish  so  direct  a  disobedience,  condemned 
all  his  SODS  to  have  their  eyes  put  out.  Xerxes  continued  bis  march  through 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  eyery  thing  giring  way  before  him  till  ha 
came  to  the  Strait  of  Thf  rmopyke. 

*  One  cannot  see,  without  the  utmost  astonishment,  with  what  an  handful 
of  troops  the  Grecians  opposed  the  innumerable  army  of  Xerxes.  We 
find  a  particular  account  of  their  number  in  Pausanias.  All  their  forces 
joiued  together,  amounted  only  to  1 1,200  men,  of  which  number  MOO  only 
were  employed  at  Tfaermupylse  to  defend  the  pass.  But  these  soldiersi 
adds  the  historian,  were  all  determined  to  a  man  either  to  conquer  or  die. 
And  what  is  it  that  an  army  of  such  resolution  is  not  able  to  effect  ? 

f  When  Xerxes  advanced  near  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae,  he  was 
strangely  surprised  to  find  that  they  were  prepared  to  dispute  his  passage. 
He  had  always  flattered  himself,  that  on  the  first  hearing  of  his  arriTal,  Uie 
Grecians  would  betake  themselTCs  to  flight :  nor  could  he  ever  be  persua- 
ded  to  belieye,  what  Demaratus  had  told  him  fVom  the  beginning  of  his  pro- 
ject, that  at  the  first  pass  he  came  to,  he  would  find  his  whole  army  stop- 
ped by  an  handful  of  men.  He  sent  out  a  spy  before  him  to  take  a  riew 
of  the  enemy.  The  spy  brought  him  word,  that  he  found  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians out  of  their  intrenchments,  and  that  they  were  diverting  themselves 
with  military  exercises,  and  combing  their  hair :  this  was  the  Spartan  man- 
ner of  preparing  themselves  for  battle. 

Xerxes,  still  entertaining  some  hopes  of  their  flight,  waited  four  days  on 
purpose  to  give  them  time  to  retreat ;  |  and  in  this  interval  of  time  he  used 
bis  utmost  endeavours  to  gain  Leonidas,  by  making  him  magnificent  prom- 
ises, and  assuring  him,  that  he  would  make  him  master  of  all  Greece  if  he 
would  come  over  to  his  party.  Leonidas  rejected  his  proposal  with  scorn 
and  indignation.  Xerxes,  havmg  afterwards  wrote  to  him  to  deliver  up  his 
arms,  Leonidas,  in  a  style  and  spirit  truly  laconical,  answered  him  in 
these  words,  *'  |  Come  and  take  them."  Nothing  remained  but  to  prepare 
themselves  to  engage  the  Lftcedaemonians.  Xerxes  first  commanded  his 
Median  forces  to  march  against  them,  with  orders  to  take  them  all  alive, 
and  bring  them  to  him.  These  Medes  were  not  able  to  stand  the  charge 
of  the  Grecians;  and  being  shamefully  put  to  flight,  they  showed,  says 
Herodotus,  ^  that  Xerxes  had  a  great  many  men,  and  but  few  soldiers.  The 
next  (hat  were  sent  to  face  the  Spartans,  were  those  Persians  called  the 
Immortal  Band,  which  consisted  of  10,000  men,  and  were  the  best 
troops  in  the  whole  army.  But  these  had  no  better  success  than  the  for- 
mer. 

Xerxes,  out  of  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  force  his  way  through  troops 
so  determined  to  conquer  or  die,  was  extremely  perplexed,  and  could  not 
tell  what  resolution  to  take,  when  an  Inhabitant  of  the  country  came  la 
him,  and  discovered  a  secret  IT  path  to  the  top  of  an  eminence,  which  over- 

*  Paus.  1.  X.  p.  645.  f  Herod.  I.  vii.  c.  £07—231.    Died.  1.  xi.  p.  S — 10. 

}PIut.  inLficon.  Apoph.  p.  2^. 

I  'AfTf^i^r,  fM^m  XtLCt.  ^  (  On  ««AA«i  f*tf  an^fttvi  tfS9,  tXtyt  h  mvtjpti. 

Quod  multi  homines  essent,  pauci  autem  vtri. 

Ti  When  the  Gaulr»  200  years  after  this,  came  to  invade  Greece,  they  possessed 
themselves  of  the  .Straits  of  Thermopylas  by  means  of  the  same  by-path,  which 
the  Grecians  had  stilJ  neglected  to  secure.    Pausan.  I.  i.  p.  7.  et  8. 
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looted  aad  oimmaiidefl  the  Spartaa  forces.  He  qniekljr  diq>alebed  a  de- 
taGhmeiit  thither;  which,  marchiog  ail  night,  arrived  there  at  the  break  of 
day,  and  posaessed  theaiselves  of  that  advantageouB  post. 

The  Greeks  were  soon  apprized  of  this  misfortune ;  and  Leonidas,  see- 
ioflC  thai  it  waa  now  iniposftible  to  repulse  the  enemy,  obliged  the  rest  of  the 
aijjcs  to  retire,  but  staid  himself  with  his  300  Lacedemonians,  all  resolved 
to  ifie  with  their  leader ;  who  being  told  hy  the  oracle,  that  either  Laceds- 
SHOD  or  her  klog  must  necessarily  perish,  determined,  without  the  least  dif- 
ficulty or  hesitation,  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  country.  The  Spartans 
lost  all  hopes  either  of  conquering  or  escaping,  and  looked  upon  Thermo- 
pyhe  aa  their  biuying-plaee.  The  king,  exhorting  his  men  to  take  some 
nourishment,  and  telling  them  at  the  same  time,  that  they  should  sup  to* 
gether  with  Pluto,  they  set  up  a  shout  of  joy  as  if  they .  had  been  invited 
to  a  haminet,  and  full  of  anlour  advanced  with  their  king  to  battle.  The 
shock  was  exceedingly  violent  and  bloody.  Leonidas  himself  was  one  of 
the  first  that  fell.  The  endeavours  of  the  Lacedemonians  to  defend  hia 
dead  body  were  incredible*  At  length,  not  vanquished,  but  oppressed  by 
nnmbers,  they  all  fell  except  one  man,  who  escaped  to  Sparta,  where  he 
waa  treated  as  a  coward  and  traitor  to  his  country,  and  nobody  would  keep 
eonipaoy  or  converse  with  him.  But  soon  afterwards  he  made  a  glorious 
amend  for  his  fault  at  the  battle  of  PJatea,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
io  an  extraordinary  manner.  ^  Xerxes,  enraged  to  the  last  degree  against 
Leonidas  for  daring  to  make  head  against  him,  caused  his  dead  body  to  be 
hnag  np  on  a  gallows,  and  made  his  intended  dishonour  of  his  enemy  his 
own  immortal  shame. 

Some  time  after  these  transactions,  by  order  of  the  Amphictyons,  a 
magnificent  monument  was  erected  at  Tbermopyle  to  the  honour  of  these 
brave  defenders  of  Greece ;  and  upon  the  monument  were  two  iBscriptlons.; 
one  of  which  was  general,  and  related  to  all  those  that  died  at  Thermopy- 
he,  importing,  that  the  Greeks  of  Peloponnesus,  to  the  number  only  of 
4000,  had  made  head  against  the  Persian  army,  which  consisted  of 
3)000,000  men :  the  other  related  to  the  Spartans  in  particular.  It  was  com* 
posed  by  the  poet  Simonides,  and  is  very  remarkable  for  its  simplicity. 
It  is  as  follows  : 

That  is  to  say,  ''  Go,  passenger,  and  tell  at  Lacediemon,  that  we  died  here 
"  in  obedience  to  her  sacred  laws."  Forty  years  afterwards,  Pausanias, 
who  obtained  the  victory  of  Platsa,  caused  the  bones  of  Leonidas  to  be 
carried  from  Thermopyle  to  Sparta,  and  erected  a  magnificent  monument 
to  his  memory ;  near  which  was  likewise  another  erected  for  Pausanias.  Ev- 
ery year  at  these  tombs  was  a  funeral  oration  pronounced  to  the  honour  of 
these  heroes,  and  a  public  game,  wherein  none  but  LacedsBmonians  had  a 
right  to  partake,  in  order  to  show,  that  they  alone  were  concerned  in  the 
glory  obtained  at  Thermopylae. 

I  Xerxes  in  that  affair  lost  above  20,000  men,  among  whom  were  two  of 
the  king's  brothers.    He  was  very  sensible,  that  so  great  a  loss,  which  was 

»  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  338. 

f  Pari  animo  Lacedsmonii  in  Thermopylis  occidenint,  in  quos  Simonidcs. 

Die,  hospes,  Sparte,  nos  te  hie  ridisse  jacentes, 

Dum  Sanctis  patriae  tegibus  obsequimur. 

Cic,  Tusc.  QiJ«t?r.  !.  i  n.  161. 
t  Herod.  I.  viii.  c,  24,  25. 
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9  manifeBt  proof  of  the  courage  of  tbeir  enemies,  was  capable  of  alarming 
and  discouraging  his  soldiers.  In  order,  therefore,  to  conceal  the  know- 
ledge of  it  froip  them,  he  caused  all  his  men  that  were  killed  in  that  actioui 
except  1000,  whose  bodies  he  ordered  to  be  left  upon  the  field,  to  be  thrown 
toge&er  into  large  holes,  which  were  secretly  macfe,  and  covered  over  af^- 
terwards  with  earth  and  herbs.  This  stratagem  succeeded  rery  ill ;  for 
when  the  soldiers  in  his  fleet,  being  curious  to  see  the  field  of  battle,  obtain- 
ed leave  to  come  thither  for  that  purpose,  it  served  rather  to  discover  his 
pwn  littleness  of  soul,  tiian  to  conceal  the  number  of  the  slain. 

*  Dismayed  with  a  victory  that  had  cost  him  so  dear,  he  asked  Demara* 
tus,  if  the  Lacedamonians  had  many  such  soldiers.  That  prince  told  him, 
ibat  the  Spartan  republic  h&d  a  great  many  cities  belonging  to  it,  of  which 
all  the  inhabitants  were  exceeding  brave ;  but  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lace- 
fiemon,  who  were  properly  called  Spartans,  and  who  were  about  6000  in 
number,  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  valour,  and  were  all  of  them  such  as  those 
who  had  fought  under  Leonidas. 

I  return  a  little  to  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  the  issue  of  which,  fatal  in 
appearance,  might  make  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  readers  toc 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  occasion  their  courage  to  be 
Jooked  upon  as  the  efiect  of  a  presumptuous  temerity,  or  a  desperate  reso- 
lotion. 

That  action  of  Leonidas,  with  his  360  Spartans,  was  not  the  effect  of 
rashness  or  despair,  but  was  a  wise  and  noble  conduct,  as  f  Diodorus  Sicu- 
Ins  has  takei^  care  to  observe,  in  the  magnificent  encomium  upon  that  fa- 
mous engftgement,  to  which  he  aspribes  the  success  of  all  the  ensuing  victo- 
lies  and  campugns.  Leonidas,  knowing  that  Xerxes  marched  at  the  head 
of  all  the  forces  of  the  east,  in  order  to  overwhelm  and  crush  a  little  coun- 
iry  by  the  dint  of  his  numbers,  rightly  conceived|  froni  the  superiority  of 
hh  genius  and  understanding,  that  if  they  pretended  to  make  the  success  of 
that  war  consist  in  opposing  force  to  force,  and  ntjfmbers  to  numbers,  all 
the  Grecian  nations  together  would  never  be  able  to  equal  the  Persians,  or 
to  dispute  the  victory  ^vith  them ;  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  point 
pat  to  Greece  another  means  of  safety  and  preservation,  whilst  she  was  un- 
der these  alarms ;  and  that  they  ought  to  show  the  whole  universe,  who 
Kad  all  their  eyes  upon  them,  what  glorious  things  may  be  done,  when 
greatness  of  mind  is  opposed  to  force  of  body,  true  courage  and  bravery 
against  blind  impetuosity,  the  love  of  liberty  against  tyrannical  oppression, 
and  a  few  disciplined  veteran  troops  against  a  confused  multitude,  though 
ever  so  nunierous.  These  brave  Lacedaemonians  thought  it  became  them, 
who  were  the  choicest  soldiers  of  the  chief  people  of  Greece,  to  devote 
themselves  to  certain  death,  in  order  to  n^ake  the  Persians  sensible  how 
difficult  it  is  to  reduce  free  men  to  slavery,  and  to  teach  the  rest  of  Greece, 
by  their  example,  either  to  vanquish  or  to  perish. 

I  do  not  copy  these  sentiments  from  my  own  invention,  or  ascribe  theni 
to  Leonidas  without  foundation :  they  are  plainly  comprised  in  that  short 
answer  which  that  worthy  king  of  Sparta  made  a  certain  Lacedaemonian  ; 
who  being  astonished  at  the  generous  resolution  the  king  had  taken,  spoke 
to  him  in  this  manner  *  |  "  Is  it  possible  then,  Sir^  that  you  can  think  of 
\'  marching  with  an  handful  of  men  against  such  a  mighty  and  innurnerable 
1*  army  t"  "  If  we  ve  to  reckon  upon  numbers,"  replied  Leonidas,  "  all 
\*  the  people  of  Greece  together  would  not  be  sufficient,  since  a  ^mall  par^ 

*  Ibid.  Kvii.  €.134—^87. 
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*  of  the  Persktn  army  is  eqoal  to  all  her  inhabitants ;  but  if  we  are  to  reck* 
<*  OB  opon  Taloar,  my  Uttle  troop  is  more  than  sofficient." 

Tbe  event  showed  the  jostness  of  this  prince's  sentiments.  That  ilins- 
tricnis  example  of  courage  astonished  the  PerMans,  and  gare  new  spirit  and 
irigonr  to  the  Greeks.  The  lives  then  of  this  heroic  leader  and  his  brave 
troop  were  not  thrown  away,  but  nsefully  employed ;  and  their  death  was 
attended  with  a  donble  effect,  more  great  and  lasting  than  they  themselves 
had  imagined.  On  one  hand,  it  was  in  a  manner  tlft  seed  of  their  ensuing 
victories,  which  made  the  Persians  for  ever  after  lay  aside  all  thoughts  cf 
attacking  Greece ;  so  that,  during  the  seven  or  eight  succeeding  reigns, 
there  was  neither  any  prince  who  durst  entertain  snch  a  design,  nor  any 
flatterer  in  his  court  who  durst  propose  the  thing  to  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  soch  a  signal  and  exemplary  instance  of  intrepidity  made  an  indeU- 
ble  impressiott  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  and  left  a  persuasion  deep* 
ly  rooted  in  flieir  hearts,  that  they  were  able  to  subdue  the  Persians,  and 
subvert  their  vast  empire.  Cimon  was  the  maawho  made  tbe  first  attempt 
of  thai  kind  with  success.  Agesilaus  afterwards  pushed  that  design  so  far, 
that  he  made  the  great  monarch  tremble  In  his  p^ce  at  Sum.  Alexander 
at  hat  accomplished  it  with  incredible  facility.  He  never  had  the  least 
doabt,  DO  more  than  the  Macedonians  who  followed  him,  or  the  whole 
coantry  of  Greece  that  chose  him  general  in  that  expedition,  but  that  with 
30,000  men  he  conid  redoce  the  Persian  empire,  as  300  Spartans  had  been 
jmffieieot  to  check  the  united  forces  of  the  whole  east 

SECTION  VI. 

HATAL    BATTLC   IfEAR  ARTEMIBA. 

TEE  very  same  day  *  on  which  passed  the  glorious  action  at  Tbermopy- 
Is,  there  was  also  an  engagement  at  sea  between  the  two  fleets.  That  of 
the  Grecians,  exclusive  of  the  little  galleys  and  small  boats,  consisted  of 
271  vessels.  This  fleet  had  laiq  by  near  Artemisa,  a  promontory  of  Eu- 
bfiea  upon  the  northern  coast  towards  the  straits.  That  of  the  enemy, 
which  was  much  more  numerous,  was  near  the  same  place,  but  had  lately 
suffered  in  a  violent  tempest,  which  had  destroyed  above  400  of  their  ves- 
sels. Notwithstanding  this  loss,  as  it  was  still  vastly  superior  in  number  to 
that  of  the  Grecians,  which  they  were  preparing  to  fall  upon,  they  detach- 
ed 200  of  their  vessels,  with  orders  to  wait  about  Euboea,  to  the  end  that 
none  of  the  enemy's  vessels  might  be  able  to  escape  them.  The  Grecians 
having  got  intelligence  of  that  separation,  immediately  set  sail  in  the  night, 
in  order  to  attack  that  detachment  at  day-break  the  next  morning.  But 
not  meeting  with  it,  they  went,  towards  the  evening,  and  fell  upon  the  bullv 
of  the  enemy's  fleet,  which  they  treated  very  roughly.  Night  coming  on, 
they  were  obliged  to  separate,  and  both  parties  retired  to  their  post.  But 
the  very  night  that  parted  them»  proved  more  pernicious  to  the  Persian^ 
than  the  engagement  which  had  preceded,  from  a  violent  storm  of  wind, 
accompanied  with  rain  aqd  thunder,  which  distressed  and  harassed  their 
vessels  till  break  of  day ;  and  the  200  ships  also,  that  had  l»een  detached 
from  their  fleet,  as  we  mentioned  before,  were  almost  all  cast  away  upon 
the  coasts  of  Euboea :  it  being  the  will  of  the  gods,  says  Herodotus,  that 
tbe  two  fleets  should  become  very  near  equal. 

The  Athenians  having  the  same  day  received  a  reinforcement  of  (3  ves- 

*  llerod.  I.  Til.  c.  1—18.    Diod.  L  xL  p,  1 1.  et  1& 
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«els»  the  OreeiaDg  who  were  apprized  of  the  wreck  that  had  befiiHeD  pait 
of  the  enemy's  fleet,  fell  upon  the  ships  of  the  Cilicians  at  the  same  hoiw 
they  had  attacked  the  fleet  the  day  before,  and  sunk  a  great  mimber  of 
them.  The  Persians  being  ashamed  to  see  themselves  thus  insulted  by  aa 
enemy  that  was  so  much  inferior  in  number,  thought  fit  the  next  day  to  ap* 
pear  first  in  a  disposition  to  engage.  The  battle  was  very  obstinate  thia 
time,  and  the  succesa  pretty  near  equal  on  both  sides,  excepting  that  the 
Persians,  who  were  int^mmoded  by  the  largeness  and  number  of  their  ves- 
eels,  sustained  much  the  greater  loss.  fik»th  partiea  howerer  retired  in 
good  order. 

*  Ail  these  actions,  which  passed  near  Artemisa,  did  not  bring  matter* 
to  an  absolute  decision,  but  contributed  very  much  to  aniihate  the  Atheni^ 
ans ,  as  they  were  convinced,  by  their  own  experience,  that  there  is  nothing 
really  formidable,  either  in  the  number  and  magnificent  ornaments  of  ves- 
aels,  or  in  the  bariNurians'  insolent  shouts  and  songs  of  victory,  to  men  that 
know  how  to  come  to  dose  engagement,  and  that  have  the  courage  to  fight 
with  steadiness  and  resolution ;  and  that  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  such 
an  enemy,  is  to  despise  all  that  vain  appearance,  to  advance  faKoldly  up  to 
them,  and  to  charge  them  briskly  and  vigorously  without  ever  giving 
ground; 

The  Grecian  fleet  having  at  thia  time  had  intelligence  of  what  had  pass* 
ed  at  Thermopylae,  resolved  upon  the  course  they  were  to  take  without 
any  further  deliberation.  They  immediately  sailed  away  from  Artemisa, 
and  advancing  toward  the  heart  of  Greece,  they  stopped  at  Salamin,  a 
litde  isle  very  near  and  over  against  Attica.  Whilst  the  fleet  waa  retreat- 
ing, Themistocles  passed  through  all  the  places  where  it  was  necessary 
for  the  enemy  to  come  to  land,  in  order  to  take  in  fresh  water  or  other  pro- 
visions, and  in  large  characters  engraved  upon  the  rocks  and  the  stones 
the  following  words,  which  he  addressed  to  the  lonians :  *'  Be  of  our  side, 
"  ye  people  of  Ionia :  come  over  to  the  party  of  your  fathers,  who  expos- 
**  ed  their  own  lives  for  no  other  end  than  to  maintain  your  liberty  :  or,  if 
<*  you  cannot  possibly  do  that,  at  least  do  the  Persians  all  the  mischief 
*<  you  can,  when  we  are  engaged  with  them,  and  put  their  army  into  dis- 
^^  order  and  confusion."  By  f  this  means  Themistocles  hoped  either  to 
bring  the  lonians  really  over  to  their  party,  or  at  least  to  render  them  sus- 
pected to  the  barbarians.  We  see  this  general  bad  his  thoughts  always  in- 
tent upon  his  business,  and  neglected  nothing  that  could  contribute  to  the 
success  of  his  designs. 

SECTION  VIL 

THE   ATHENIAN8   ABANDON   THEIR  CITT,  WHICH   18   TAKEN   AND   BURNT    BY 

XERXES. 

XERXES  in  the  mean  time  was  entered  into  the  country  of  Phocia  by 
the  upper  part  of  Doris,  and  was  burning  aod  plundering  the  cities  of  the 
Phocians.  The  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  having  no  thoughta  but  to 
save  their  own  country,  resolved  to  abandon  all  the  rest,  and  to  bring  all 
the  Grecian  forces  together  within  the  isthmus,  over  which  they  intended 
to  build  a  strong  wall  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  a  space  of  near  five  miles 
English.  The  Athenians  were  highly  provoked  at  so  base  a  desertion, 
seeing  themselves  ready  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  PersiaiiB,  and  likely 

*PIut.  in  Themist  p.  115, 117.    Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  SI,  22. 
t  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  40,  41. 
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to  b«ar  the  wMe  weight  of  (beir  ftiry  and  TeniseaBce.  Some  time  beftir^ 
Ibey  bad  eomatted  the  orade  of  Dt'lphos,  which  bad  givrn  them  for  an* 
swer,  "♦That  there  would  be  no  way  of  aaving  the  city  hut  by  walls  oC 
<*  wood."  The  sentimente  of  the  people  were  nrach  dirided  about  thie 
ambiicuous  expreBsion :  some  thoui^ht  it  was  to  be  understood  to  mean  the 
cirft<fel,  because  heretofore  it  had  been  surrounded  with  wooden  palisades. 
But  Tberaistoeles  gave  another  sense  to  the  words,  which  was  much  more 
nttnral,  onderstanding  it  to  intend  shipping ;  and  demonstrated,  that  the  on* 
ly  measures  they  had  to  take  were  to  leaye  the  city  empty  and  to  embark 
an  the  inhabitants.  But  this  was  a  resolution  the  people  would  not  at  all  give 
ear  to,  as  thinking  themselres  inevitably  lost,  and  not  even  cariag  to  con* 
quer,  when  once  they  had  abamloned  tiie  temples  of  their  gods  and  the 
tombs  of  their  ancestors.  Here  Thenaistocles  had  occasion  for  all  his  ad« 
drees  and  all  hb  eloquence  to  work  upon  the  people.  After  he  bad  repre* 
sented  to  them,  that  Athens  did  not  consist  either  of  its  walls,  or  its  hous- 
es, but  of  its  citifeens,  and  that  the  saving  of  these  was  the  preservation  of 
the  cHy ,  be  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  by  the  argument  most  capable 
of  making  an  impression  upon  them  in  the  unhappy,  afllicted,  and  danger-* 
ous  condition  they  were  then  in,  1  mean  the  argument  and  motive  of  divine 
authority ;  giving  them  to  understand  by  the  very  words  of  the  oracle,  and 
by  the  prodigies  which  bad  happened,  that  their  removing  for  a  time  from 
Athens  was  manifestly  the  will  of  the  gods. 

f  A  decree  was  therefore  passed,  Kiy  which  in  order  to  soften  what  ap« 
peared  so  hard  in  the  resolution  of  deserting  the  city,  it  was  ordained, 
^  That  Athens  should  be  given  up  in  trust  into  the  hands,  and  committed 
'*  to  the  keeping  and  protection  of  Minerva,  patroness  of  the  Athenian 
**  people ;  that  all  such  inhabitants  as  were  able  to  bear  arms,  should  go  on 
^  shipboard  ;  and  that  every  citizen  should  provide,  as  well  as  he  could, 
^  for  the  safety  and  security  of  his  wife,  children  and  slaves." 

t  The  extraordinary  behaviour  of  Cimon,  who  was  at  this  time  very 
yooDg,  was  of  great  weight  on  this  singular  occasion.  Followed  by  his 
companions,  with  a  gay  and  cheerful  countenance,  he  went  publicly  along 
the  streets  of  the  Ceramicus  to  the  Citadel,  in  order  to  consecrate  a  bit 
of  a  bridle,  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  de- 
signing to  make  the  people  understand  by  this  religious  and  alTeeting  cere- 
mony,  that  they  had  no  farther  business  with  laml  forces,  and  that  it  beho- 
ved them  now  to  take  themselves  entirely  to  the  sea.  After  he  had  made 
an  offering  of  this  bit,  he  took  one  of  the  shields,  that  hung  upon  the  wall 
of  the  temple,  paid  his  devotions  to  the  goddess,  went  down  to  the  water 
side,  and  was  the  firet  who,  by  his  example,  inspired  the  greatest  part  of 
the  people  with  confidence  and  resolution,  and  encouraged  them  to  em< 
bark. 

The  major  part  of  them  sent  their  fathers  and  mothers,  that  were  old, 
together  with  their  wivei  and  children,  to  the  city  of  [jTrezene,  the  inhab- 
itants of  which  received  them  with  great  humanity  and  generosity :  for  they 
made  an  onlinance,  that  they  should  be  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the 
public,  and  assigned  for  each  person's  subsistence  (wo  oboli  a  day,  which 
were  worth  about  two  pence  English  money.  Besides  this,  they  permitted 
the  children  to  gather  fruit  wherever  they  pleased,  or  wherever  they  came, 

*  Herod.  1.  vii.  139—143.  t  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  51—54.    Plut  in  Thcmist 
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I  This  was  a  smaH  city  sitUQted  iipgn  tlie  sea- side,  in  that  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus called  Argolis. 
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and  BoUled  a  fond  for  the  pajrmeiit  of  the  masten  who  had  the  care  of  their 
education.  What  a  beaotifui  thing  it  is  to  see  a  city,  exposed  as  this  waa 
to  the  greatest  dangers  and  calamities,  extend  her  care  and  generosity  in 
the  Tery  midst  of  such  alarms,  even  to  the  education  of  oUier  people'a 
children  I 

When  the  whole  city  came  to  embark,  so  monng  and  melancholy  a 
spectacle  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  all  that  were  present  and  at  the  same 
time  occasioned  great  admiration  with  rtSgwtd  to  the  steadiness  and  cour- 
age of  those  men,  who  sent  their  fathers  and  mothers  another  way  and  to 
other  places,  and  who,  without  being  moved  either  at  their  grief  and  la> 
mentations,  or  at  the  tender  embraces  of  their  wives  and  children,  passed 
over  with  so  mnch  firmness  and  resolution  to  Salamin.  But  that  which 
extremely  raised  and  augmented  the  general  compassion,  was  the  great 
number  of  old  men  that  they  were  forced  to  leave  in  the  city  on  account 
of  their  age  and  infirmities,  and  of  which  many  voluntarily  remained  there, 
on  a  motive  of  religion,  believing  the  citadel  to  be  the  thing  meant  by  the 
oracle  in  the  forementioned  ambiguous  expression  of  wooden  walls.  There 
was  no  creature  (for  history  has  judged  this  circumstance  worthy  of  being 
remembered) ;  there  was  no  creature,  I  say,  even  to  the  very  domestic 
animals,  but  what  took  part  in  this  public  mourning  ;  nor  was  it  possible 
for  a  man  to  see  those  poor  creatures  run  howling  and  crying  after  their 
masters  who  were  going  a  ship-board,  without  being  touched  and  affected. 
Among  all  the  rest  of  these  animals,  particular  notice  is  taken  of  a  dog  be- 
longing to  Xanthippus,  the  father  of  Pericles,  which,  not  being  able  to  en> 
dure  to  see  himself  abandoned  by  his  master,  jumped  into  the  sea  after 
him,  and  continued  swimming  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  vessel  his  master 
was  on  board  of,  till  he  landed  quite  spent  at  Salamin,  and  died  the  mo- 
ment after  upon  the  shore.  In  the  same  place,  even  in  Plutarch's  time, 
they  used  to  shew  the  spot  wherein  this  faithful  animal  was  said  to  be  bu- 
ried, which  was  called  the  '*  dog^s  burying  place." 

*  Whilst  Xerxes  was  continuing  his  march,  some  deserters  from  Arca- 
dia came  and  joined  his  army.  The  King  having  asked  them  what  the 
Grecians  were  then  doing,  was  extremely  surprised  when  he  was  told  that 
they  were  employed  in  seeing  the  games  and  combats  then  celebrating  at 
Olympia ;  and  his  surprise  was  still  increased,  when  he  understood  that  the 
victor's  reward  in  those  engagements  was  only  a  crown  of  olive.  What 
men  must  they  be,  cried  one  of  the  Persian  nobles,  with  great  wonder  and 
astonishment,  that  are  affected  only  with  honour,  and  not  with  money  ! 

f  Xerxes  had  sent  off' a  considerable  detachment  of  hb  army  to  plunder 
the  temple  at  Delphos,  in  which  he  knew  there  were  immense  treasures, 
being  resolved  to  treat  Apollo  with  no  more  favour  than  the  other  gods, 
whose  temples  he  had  pillaged.  If  we  may  believe  what.Herodotus  and  Di- 
odonis  Siculussay  of  this  matter,  as  soon  as  ever  this  detachment  advan- 
ced near  the  temple  of  Minerva,  surnamed  the  Provident,  the  air  greiv 
dark  on  a  sudden,  and  a  violent  tempest  arose,  accompanied  with  impetu- 
ous winds,  thunder  and  lightning ;  and  two  huge  rocks  having  severed 
themselves  from  the  mountain,  fell  upon  the  Persian  troops,  and  crushed 
the  greatest  part  of  them. 

I  The  other  part  of  the  army  marched  towards  the  city  of  Athens,  which 
was  deserted  by  all  its  inhabitants,  except  a  small  number  of  citizens  who 
had  retired  into  the  citadel,  where  they  defended  themselves  with  incredi- 

^  Herod.  T.  viii.  c.  16«  f  Ibid.  1.  viii.  c.  d&-^9.    Died.  L  xi.  p.  IS. 

i  Herod.  1.  U.  c.  SO— Si. 
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U«l»raTefy,  fin  Ukdj' were  «ll  killed,  and  would  heaikca  lonolenBtcf  at-* 
commodatioB  wbatsoerer,  Xerxes  having  storuMd  the  citadel,  redaced  it 
(o  aahes.  He  immediatelj  dispatched  a  coarier  to  Susa,  to  cany  the  ag[ree- 
aMe  neiiB  of  his  success  to  Artabanes,  his  uncle ;  and  at  the  same  time 
seal  hifli  a  gfeat  number  of  pictures  and  stalaes.  *  Those  of  Harmodioi 
and  Aristogitoo,  the  ancient  dsKverars  of  Athens,  were  sent  with  the  rest 
One  of  the  Antiochus*,  king  of  S jria,  (I  do  not  know  which  of  tbeai,  nor 
M  whal  time  it  was,)  returned  them  to  the  Athenians,  being  persuaded  he 
could  not  possibly  make  them  a  more  acceptable  present 

8ECTI0N  YIIL 

TUB    B4TTL6   OF   SALAMIN,  &C»  &C.  . 

AT  this  time  a  diTiston  arose  among  the  commanders f  of  the  Cireciail 
fleet ;  and  the  confedenttes,  in  a  council  of  war  which  was  held  for  that 
porposcj  were  of  very  diflerent  sentiments  concerning  the  place  for  enga- 
ging the  enemy.  Some  of  them,  and  indeed  the  major  part,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  Earybiades,  the  generalissimo  of  the  fleet,  were  for  having 
them  advance  near  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  that  they  might  be  nearer  the 
land  army,  which  was  posted  there  to  guard  that  pass,  under  the  command 
of  Cleombrotas,  Leonidas'  brother,  and  more  ready  for  the  defence  of 
Peloponnesas.  Others,  nt  the  head  of  whom  was  Themistocles,  alledged 
that  it  would  be  betraying  of  their  country  to  abandon  so  advantageous  a 
post  as  that  of  Salami n  ;  and  as  he  supported  his  opinion  with  abundance 
of  warmth,  Eurybiades  lifted  up  his  cane,  over  him  in  a  menacing  mamier. 
^  Strike,**  says  the  Athenian,  unmoved  at  the  insult,  "  but  hear  me ;"  and 
continuing  bis  discourse,  proceeded  to  show  of  what  importance  it  was  for 
the  fleet  of  the  Grecians,  whose  vessels  were  lighter  and  much  fewer  in 
number  than  those  of  the  Persians,  to  engage  in  such  a  strait  as  that  of 
Salamtn,  which  would  render  the  enemy  incapable  of  using  a  great  part  of 
their  forces.  Eurybiades,  who  could  not  help  being  surprised  at  this  mod* 
eratxon  la  Themistocles,  submitted  to  his  reasons,  or  at  least  complied 
with  bis  opinion,  for  fear  the  Athenians,  whose  ships  made  up  above  onsr 
half  of  the  fleet,  should  separate  themselves  from  the  allies,  as  their  gen- 
eral had  taken  occasion  to  insinuate.  . 

I  A  council  of  war  was  also  held  on  the  side  of  the  Persians,  in  order, 
to  determine  whether  they  should  hazard  a  naval  engagement.  Xerxes 
himself  was  .come  to  the  fleet  to  take  the  advice  of  his  captains  and  offl- 
cers  who  were  all  unanimous  for  the  battle,  because  they  knew  it  was  a- 
greeable  to  the  king's  inclination.  Queen  Artemisa  was  the  oniy  person 
who  opposed  that  resolution.  She  represented  the  dangerous  consequen- 
ces of  coming  to  blows  with  people  much  more  conversant  and  more  ex- 
pert in  maritime  affairs  than  the  Persians ;  aHedging,  that  the  loss  of  a  battle 
at  sea  would  be  attended  with  the  ruin  of  their  land  army ;  whereas,  by 
protracting  the  war,  and  approachmg  Peloponnesue,  they  would  create 
jealousies  and  divisions  among  their  enemies,  or  rather  augment  the  diviflh 
ion,  already  very  great  amongst  them ;  that  the  confederates  in  that  case 
would  not  fail  to  separate  from  one  another,  to  return  and  defend  their  re- 
spective countries ;  and  that  then  the  king,  without  diflkntty,  and  almost 

*  Pausan.  1.  i.  p.  14t 

f  H«rod.  I.  viii.  c.  56,  if  60.    Pluf.  inTiiPmi'^t.  p.  1 17* 
i  lierod.  1.  Till.  c.  67 — 70. 
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without  striking  a  blow,  might  make  himself  master  of  all  Greeee«  This 
wise  advice  was  not  followed,  and  a  battle  was  resolved  upon. 

Xerxes  imputing  the  ill  success  of  all  his  former  engagements  at  sea  to 
his  own  absence,  was  resolved  to  be  witness  of  this  from  the  top  of  an  em-"^ 
inence,  where  he  caused  a  throne  to  be  erected  for  that  purpose.  This 
might  have  contributed  in  some  measure  to  animate  his  forces  ;  but  there 
is  another  much  more  sure  and  effectual  means  of  doing  it,  1  mean  by  the 
prince's  real  presence  and  example,  when  he  himself  shares  in  the  danger, 
and  thereby  shows  himself  worthy  of  being  the  soul  and  head  of  a  brave 
and  numerous  body  of  men  ready  to  die  for  his  service.  A  prince  that  has 
not  this  sort  of  fortitude,  which  nothing  can  shake,  and  which  even  takes 
new  vigour  from  danger,  may  nevertheless  be  endued  with  other  excellent 
qualities,  but  then  he  is  by  no  means  proper  to  command  an  army.  No 
qualification  whatsoever  can  supply  the  want  of  courage  in  a  general ;  and 
the  *  more  he  labours  to  show  the  appearance  of  it,  when  he  has  not  the 
reality,  the  more  he  discovers  his  cowardice  and  fear.  There  is,  it  must 
be  owned,  a  vast  difference  between  a  general  officer  and  a  simple  soldier, 
Xerxes  ought  not  to  have  exposed  his  person  otherwise  than  became  a 
prince,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  head,  not  as  the  hand ;  as  he  whose  business 
it  is  to  direct  and  give  orders,  not  as  those  who  are  to  put  chem  in  execu- 
tion. But  to  keep  himself  entirely  at  a  distance  from  danger,  and  to  act 
no  other  part  than  that  of  a  spectator,  was  really  renouncing  the  quality 
and  office  of  a  general. 

f  Themistocles  knowing  that  some  of  the  commanders  in  the  Grecian 
fleet  still  entertained  thoughts  of  sailing  towards  the  isthmus,  contrived  to 
have  notice  given  underhand  to  Xerxes,  that  as  the  Grecian  allies  were 
now  assembled  together  in  one  pUice,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  him 
to  subdue  and  destroy  them  altogether  ;  whereas,  if  they  once  separated 
from  one  another,  as  they  were  going  to  do,  he  might  never  meet  with  ano- 
ther opportunity  so  favourable.  The  king  gave  into  this  opinion,  and  im- 
mediately commanded  a  great  number  of  his  vessels  to  surround  Salamin 
by  night,  in  order  to  make  it  impracticable  for  the  Greeks  to  quit  their 
post 

}  Nobody  among  the  Grecians  perceived  that  their  army  was  surroun- 
ded in  this  manner.  Aristides  came  the  same  night  from  ^gina,  where 
be  had  some  forces  under  his  comlnand,  and  with  very  great  danger  pass- 
ed through  the  whole  fleet  of  the  enemy.  When  he  came  up  to  Themis- 
tocles' tent,  he  took  him  aside,  and  spoke  to  him  in  the  following  manner : 
"  If  we  are  wise,  Themistocles,  we  shall  from  henceforward  lay  aside  that 
*^  vain  and  childish  dissention  that  has  hitherto  divided  us,  and  strive  with 
^'  a  more  noble  and  useful  emulation  which  of  us  shall  render  the  best  ser- 
^*  vice  to  his  country ;  you  by  commanding,  and  doing  the  duty  of  a  wise 
**  and  able  captain,  and  I  by  obeying  your  orders,  and  by  assisting  you 
"  with  my  person  and  advice."  He  then  informed  him  of  the  army's  being 
surrounded  with  the  ships  of  the  Persians  and  warmly  exhorted  him  to 
give  them  battle  without  delay.  Themistocles,  extremely  astonished  at 
such  a  greatness  of  soul,  and  such  a  noble  and  generous  frankness,  was 
somewhat  ashamed  that  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  so  much  excelled  by 
his  rival ;  but  without  being  ashamed  to  own  it,  he  promised  Aristides  that 
he  would  henceforward  imitate  his  generosity,  and  even  exceed  it,  if  it 

*  Quanto  magis  occultare  ac  abderc  pavorem  nitebantiir,  manifest! us  pavidi. 
Tacit,  HiBt.  f  Herud.  I.  viii.  c.  74—88. 

J  Plut  in  Arist  p.  S25.    Herod.  I.  viii.  c.  78—82. 
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were  possible^  in  the  whole  of  his  future  cooduct.  Then,  after  haviog  im- 
parted to  him  the  atratagem  he  had  cootriyed  to  deceive  the  barbarian,  he 
desired  him  to  go  in  person  to  Euiybiades,  in  order  to  convince  him  that 
there  was  no  other  means  of  safety  for  them  than  to  engage  the  enemy 
by  sea  at  Salamin ;  which  commission  Aristides  executed  with  pleasure 
and  success  ;  for  he  was  in  great  credit  and  esteem  with  the  general. 

*  Both  sides,  therefore,  prepared  themselves  for  the  battle.  The  Gre- 
cian fleet  consisted  of  380  sail  of  ships,  which  in  every  thing  followed  the 
direetion  and  orders  of  Themistocles.  As  nothing  escaped  his  vigilance, 
and  as,  like  an  able  commander,  he  knew  how  to  improve  every  circum- 
stance and  incident  to  advantage,  before  he  wonld  begin  the  engagement, 
he  waited  till  a  certain  wind,  which  rose  regularly  every  day  at  a  certain 
hoar,  which  was  entirely  contrary  to  the  enemy,  began  to  blow.  As  soon 
as  this  wind  rose,  the  signal  was  given  for  battle.  The  Persians,  who  knew 
that  their  king  had  his  eyes  upon  them,  advanced  with  such  a  courage  and 
impetuosity,  as  were  capable  of  striking  an  enemy  with  terror.  But  the 
heat  of  the  first  attack  quickly  abated,  when  they  came  to  be  engaged. 
Eveiy  thing  was  contrary  to,  and  disadvantageous  for  them  ;  the  wind, 
whiefa  blew  directly  in  their  faces  ;  the  height,  and  the  heaviness  of  their 
vessels,  which  could  not  move  and  turn  without  great  difficulty  ;  and  even 
the  numi>er  of  their  ships,  which  was  so  far  from  being  of  use  to  them, 
that  it  only  served  to  embarrass  them  in  a  place  so  strait  and  narrow,  as 
that  they  fought  in  ;  whereas,  on  the  side  of  the  Grecians,  every  thing  was 
done  with  good  order,  and  without  hurry  or  confusion ;  because  every 
thing  was  directed  by  one  commander.  The  lonians,  whom  Themisto* 
eles  had  advised  by  characters  engraven  upon  stones  along  the  coasts  of 
Euboea,  to  rememberfrom  whom  they  derived  their  original,  were  the 
first  that  betook  themselves  to  flight,  and  were  quickly  followed  by  the 
rest  of  the  fleet.  But  queen  Artemisa  distinguished  herself  by  incredible 
efforts  of  resolution  and  courage,  so  that  Xerxes,  who  saw  in  what  manner 
she  bad  behaved  herself,  cried  out,  f  that|the  men|had  behaved  like  women 
in  this  engagement,  and  that  the  women  had  showed  the  courage  of  men. 
The  Athenians,  being  enraged  that  a  woman  bad  dared  to  appear  in  arms 
against  them,  had  promised  a  reward  of  10,000  drachms  to  any  one  that 
should  be  able  to  take  her  alive  :  but  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
Iheir  pursuits.  If  they  had  taken  her,  she  couffl  have  deserved  nothing 
from  them  but  the  highest  commendations,  and  the  most  honourable  and 
generous  treatment. 

t  The  manner  in  which  that  H  queen  escaped,  ought  not  to  be  omitted, 

•  Herod.  I.  ▼lii.  c.  84— »6. 

Artemisa  inter  primes  duces  bellum  acerrime  ciebat  Quippe,  ut  in  viro  mu- 
liebrem  timorem,  ita  in  rouliere  virilem  audaciam  cemeres.    Just  1.  ii.  c*  IS. 

t  Herod.  I.  viii.  c.  87,  88.    Polyaen.  I.  viii.  c.  5S. 

I  It  appears  that  Artemisa  valued  herself  no  less  upon  stratagem  than  courage, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  not  very  delicate  in  the  choice  of  the  measure  siie  us- 
ed. It  b  said,  that  being  desirous  of  seizing  Latmus  a  small  city  of  Caria,  that 
lay  very  eommodiously  for  her  she  laid  her  troops  in  ambush,  and,  under  pre- 
tence of  celebrating  the  feast  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  in  a  wood  consecrated 
to  ber  near  that  cityj  that  she  repaired  thither  with  a  great  train  of  eunuchs,  wo- 
men, drams,  and  trumpets.  The  inhabitants  ran  in  throngs  to  see  that  religioua 
ceremony ;  and  in  the  meantime  Arteraisa's  troops  took  possession  of  the  plAce, 
Poljsn.  Stratag.  I.  viii.  c.  58. 
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Seeing  herself  warmlj  pursued  by  ttii  Atheniaii  ship,  from  irbifdi  it  teem*' 
ed  impoBBible  for  her  to  escape,  she  bung  out  Grecian  eetourB,  and  at- 
tacked One  of  the  Persian  vessels,  on  boarcf  of  whicb  was  Damasitbymn^, 
king  of  ^  Calynda,  with  whom  she  bad  some  difference,  and  sunk  it :  this 
made  her  pursuers  believe  that  her  ship  was  one  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  and 
gave  over  the  cbace. 

Such  was  the  success  of  the  battle  at  Salamin,  one  of  the  moat  memora- 
ble actions  related  in  ancient  history,  and  which  has,  and  will  rfnder  the 
^ame  and  courage  of  the  Grecians  famous  for  ever.  A  great  number  of 
the  Persian  ships  were  taken,  and  a  much  greater  sunk  upon  this  occasion* 
Many  of  their  allies,  who  dreaded  the  king's  cruelty  no  jess  than  the  ene? 
my»  made  the  best  of  their  way  into  their  own  country, 

Themistoelesjn  a  secret  conversation  with  Aristides,  proposed  to  his  eon- 
aideratien,  in  order  to  sound  him  and  to  learn  his  true  sentiments,  whether 
it  would  not  be  proper  for  tbem  to  send  some  vessels  to  break  down 
the  bridge  which  Xerxes  had  caused  to  be  built,  to  the  end,  says  he,  that 
ve  may  take  Asia  into  Europe :  but  though  he  made  this  proposal,  he  waa 
far  from  approving  it.  Aristides  believing  faim  to  be  in  earnest  argued  ve- 
ry warmly  and  strenuously  against  any  such  project,  and  represented  to 
him  how  dangerous  it  was  to  reduce  so  powerful  an  enemy  to  despair,  from 
whom  it  was  their  business  to  deliver  themselves  as  soon  aa  possible, 
Tfaemistocles  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  his  reasons  ;  and,  in  order  to  hasten 
the  king's  departure,  contrived  to  have  him  secretly  informed,  that  the 
Grecians  designed  to  break  down  the  bridge.  The  point  Themistoclea 
eeeros  to  have  had  in  view  by  his  false  confidence,  was  to  strengthen  him- 
self with  Aristides'  opinion,  .which  was  of  great  weight  against  that  of  the 
other  generals,  in  case  they  inclined  to  go  and  break  down  the  bridge, 
perhaps  too  he  might  aim  at  guarding  himself  by  this  means  against  the  ill- 
will  of  his  enemies,  who  might  one  day  accuse  him  of  treason  before  tho 
people,  if  ever  they  came  to  know  that  he  had  been  the  author  of  that  se- 
cret advice  to  Xerxes. 

f  This  prince,  being  frightened  on  such  news,  made  the  best  use  be  oonld 
of  his  time,  and  set  out  by  night,  leaving  Mardonius  behind  him,  with  an 
lirmy  of  300,000  men,  in  order  to  reduce  Greece,  if  he  was  able.  The 
Grecians,  who  expected  that  Xerxes  would  haye  come  to  another  engage- 
ment (he  next  day,  having  learned  that  he  was  fled,  pursued  him  ae  fast  aa 
they  could,  but  to  no  purpose.  \  They  had  destroyed  900  of  the  enen^y'a 
Bhips,  besides  those  which  they  had  taken,  The  remainder  of  the  Persiao 
fleet,  after  having«u(fered  extremely  by  the  winds  in  their  passage,  retired 
towards  (he  coast  of  Asia,  and  entered  into  the  port  of  Cuma,  a  city  in 
^plia,  where  they  passed  the  winter,  without  daring  afterwards  to  return 
into  Greece. 

Xerxes  took  the  rest  of  his  army  along  with  him,  and  marched  by  the 
way  of  the  Hellespont,  As  no  provisions  had  been  prepared  for  them  before- 
hand, they  underwent  great  hardships  during  their  whole  march,  which 
lasted  45  days.  After  having  consumed  all  the  fruits  they  could  find,  the 
soldiers  were  obliged  to  live  upon  herbs,  and  even  upon  the  bark  and 
leaves  of  trees.  This  occasioned  a  great  sickness  in  the  army,  and  great 
pumbers  died  of  fluxes  and  the  plague. 

The  king,  through  eagerness  and  impatience  to  make  his  escape,  left  hia 
firmy  behind  him,  and  travelled  on  before  with  a  small  retmue,  in  order  to 

*  A  citylof  Lycia,  t  H^rod.  I.  viii.  c.  \  1 5— nO. 

t  Ibid,  c  150. 
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icaeh  liie  biMfe  with  the  graiter  espeditioii ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  the 
pbee,  he  found  the  bridge  broken  down  by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  in  a. 
great  tempest  that  had  happened,  and  .was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  pass- 
hug  the  strait  in  a  cock-boat  This  was  a  spectacle  very  proper  to  show 
maiikndthe  mutability  of  all  earthly  things,  and  the  instablUty  of  human 
greahieas ;  a  prince,  whose  armies  and  fleets  tbe  land  and  sea  were  scarce 
abfe  to  contain  a  little  while  before,  now  stealing  away  in  a  little  boat,  al- 
most without  any  servants  or  attendants !  Buch  was  the  event  and  success 
of  Xerzea'  expedidon  against  Greece. 

If  we  compare  Xerxes  with  himself  at  different  times  and  on  different 
occasions,  we  shall  hardly  know  him  for  the  same  man.  When  affairs 
were  under  consideration  and  debate,  no  person  coald  show  more  courage 
and  intrepidity  than  this  prince :  he  is  surprised,  and  even  offended,  if  any 
one  foresees  the  least  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  his  projects,  or  shows 
any  apprehension  concerning  events  :  but  when  he  comes  to  tbe  point  of 
execution,  and  to  the  hour  of  danger,  he  flies  like  a  cowi<rd,  and  thinks  of 
nothing  but  saving  his  own  life  and  person.  Here  we  have  a  sensible  aud 
evident  proof  of  the  difference  between  true  courage,  which  is  never  des- 
titute of  prudence,  and  temerity,  always  blind  and  presumptuous.  A  wise 
and  great  prince  weighs  every  thing,  and  examines  all  circumstances,  be- 
fore he  enters  into  a  *  war,  of  which  he  is  not  afraid,  but  at  the  same  time 
does  not  desire  ;  and  when  the  time  of  action  is  come,  thq  sight  of  danger 
serves  only  to  animate  his  courage.  Presumption  inverts  this  order, 
f  When  she  has  introduced  assurance  and  boldness,  where  wisdom  and 
circumspection  ought  to  preside,  she  admits  fear  and  despair,  where  cour- 
age and  intrepidity  ought  to  be  exerted. 

I  Tbe  first  thing  the  Grecians  took  care  of  after  the  battle  of  Salamin^ 
was  to  send  the  first  fruits  of  the  rich  spoil  they  had  taken  to  Dt'Iphos. 
Cimon,  who  yrm  then  very  young,  signalized  himself  in  a  particular  man- 
ner in  that  engagement,  and  performed  actions  of  such  distinguished  val- 
our as  acquired  him  a  great  reputation,  and  made  him  be  considered  from 
henceforth  as  a  citisen  that  would  be  capable  of  rendering  the  most  im- 
portant services  to  his  country  on  future  occasions. 

I  Bnt  Themistocles  carried  off  almost  all  the  honour  of  thi»  victory, 
which  was  the  most  signal  that  ever  the  Grecians  obtained  over  the  Persians. 
The  force  of  truth  obliged  even  those  who  envied  his  glory  most  to  render 
him  this  testimonyt  It  was  a  custom  in  Greece,  that,  after  a  battle,  the  com- 
manding ofllcers  should  declare  who  had  distinguished  themselves  most,  by 
writing  in  a  paper  the  names  of  the  man  who  had  merited  the  first  prize 
and  of  him  who  had  merited  the  second. 

On  this  occasion,  by  a  judgment  which  shows  the  good  opinion  natural 
for  every  man  to  have  of  himself,  each  oflicer  concerned  adjudged  the  first 
rank  to  himself,  and  allowed  the  second  to  Themistocles,  which  was  in* 
deed  giving  him  the  preference  to  them  all. 

The  Lacedflsmonians  having  carried  him  to  Sparta,  In  order  to  pay  him 
the  honours  due  to  his  merit,  decreed  to  their  general  Eurybiades  tbe  prize 
of  valour,  and  to  Themistocles  that  of  wisdom,  which  was  a  crown  of  ol- 
ive for  both  of  them.    They  also  made  a  present  to  Themistocles  of  the 

*Non  times  bella,  non  provocas.  Plin.  de  Traj.  Fortissimus  in  ipso  discrimine, 
qoi  ante  discrimen  quietissimus.    Tacit.  Hist  1.  i.  c.  14. 
f  Ante  <hscrhnen  feroces,  in  periculo  pavidi.    Tatit.  Hist  I  i.  c.  68. 
;  Herod.  I.  viii.  c.  tM,  ltd,  |  P)ut  w  Themist  p.  ISO. 
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finest  chariot  in  the  city ;  and,  on  bis  departure,  tent  ^300  young  mtn  of 
tiie  most  considerable  families  to  waif  upon  bim  to  the  frontiers ;  an  hon- 
<»ur  tbey  had  nerer  shown  to  any  pefton  whatsoever  before. 

But  that  which  gave  him  a  still  more  sensible  pleasure  were  the  public 
ncclamations  be  received  at  the  first  Olympic  games  that  were  celebrated 
aftei:  the  battle  of  Salamin,  where  all  the  people  of  Greece  were  met  to- 
gether. As  soon  as  he  appeared,  the  whole  assembly  rose  up  to  do  him 
honour ;  nobody  regarded  either  the  games  or  the  combats ;  Themistocles 
was  the  only  spectacle.  The  eyes  of  all  the  company  were  fixed  upon 
liim,  and  every  body  was  eager  to  show  him  and  point  him  out  with  the 
hand  to  strangers  that  did  not  know  him.  He  acknowledged  afterwards  to 
his  friends,  that  he  looked  upon  that  day  as  the  happiest  of  his  life  ;  that  be 
had  never  tasted  any  joy  so  sensible  and  so  transporting ;  and  that  this  re- 
ward, the  genuine  fruits  of  his  labours,  exceeded  all  his  desires. 

The  reader  has  undoubtedly  observed  in  Tbemistocles  two  or  three  prin- 
cipal strokes  of  his  character,  which  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  amongst  the 
greatest  men.  The  design  which  he  formed  and  executed,  of  making  the 
whole  force  of  Athens  maritime,  showed  him  to  have  a  superior  genius  ca* 
pableof.the  highest  view,  penetrating  into  futurity,  and  judicious  to  seise 
the  decisive  point  in  great  affairs.  As  the  territory  belonging  to  Athens 
was  of  a  barren  nature  and  small  extent,  he  rightly  conceived,  that  the 
only  way  that  city  had  to  enrich  and  aggrandize  herself  was  by  sea.  And 
indeed  that  scheme  may  justly  be  looked  upon  as  the  source  and  cause  of 
all  those  great  events  which  raised  the  republic  of  Athens  in  the  sequel  to 
80  flourishing  a  condition. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  though  this  wisdom  and  foresight  is  a  most  excellent 
and  valuable  talent,  yet  it  is  infinitely  less  meritorious  than  that  uncommon 
temper  and  moderation,  which  Tbemistocles  shewed  on  two  critical  oc- 
casions, when  Greece  had  been  utterly  undone,  if  he  had  listened  to  the 
dictates  of  an  ill-judged  ambition,  and  had  piqued  himself  upon  a  false 
point  of  honour,  as  is  usual  among  persons  of  his  age  and  profession.  The 
first  of  these  occasions  was,  when  notwithstanding  the  crying  injustice  that 
was  committed,  both  in  reference  to  tlie  republic,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, and  to  his  own  person,  in  appointing  a  Lacedemonian  generalissimo 
of  the  fleet,  he  exhorted  and  prevailed  witli  the  Athenians  to  desist  from 
their  pretension,  though  never  so  justly  founded,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
fatal  effects  with  which  division  among  the  confederates  must  have  been  ne- 
cessarily attended.  And  what  an  admirable  instance  did  he  give  of  his 
presence  of  mind  and  coolness  of  temper,  when  the  same  Eurybiades  not 
only  affronted  him  witli  harsh  and  offensive  language,  but  lifted  up  bis  cane 
at  him  in  a  menacing  posture  I  Let  it  be  remembered  at  the  same  time, 
that  Tbemistocles  was  then  but  young;  that  he  was  full  of  an  ardent  am^ 
bition  for  glory ;  that  he  was  commander  of  a  numerous  fleet ;  and  that  he 
had  right  and  reason  on  his  side.  How  would  our  young  officers  behave 
on  the  like  occasion  ?  Tbemistocles  took  all  patiently,  and  the  victory  of 
Salamin  was  the  fruit  of  his  patience. 

As  to  Aristides,  I  shall  have  occasion  in  the  sequel  to  speak  more  exten- 
sively upon  his  care  and  merit.  He  was,  properly  speaking,  the  man  of 
the  commonwealth  :  provided  that  was  well  and  faithfully  served,  he  was 
very  little  concerned  by  whom  it  was  done.  The  merit  of  others  was  far 
from  offending  him ;  and  instead  of  that  became  his  own,  by  the  approba- 
tion and  encouragement  he  gave  it.  We  have  seen  him  make  hb  way 
(hrough  the  enemy's  fleet,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  in  order  to  give  Themisto* 
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eIei^M>ine  good  iatelligenee  and  adTice ;  aod  *  Platarch  t^ces  notice,  that 
during  all  the  time  the  latter  had  the  command,  Aristides  assisted  him  on  all 
Oi^casions  with  his  counsel  and  credit,  notwithstanding  he  had  reason  io 
look  upon  him  not  only  as  his  rival,  but  his  enemy.  Let  us  compare 
this  nobleness  and  greatness  of  soul  with  the  little  spiritedness  and  mean- 
ness of  those  men,  who  are  so  nice,  punctilious,  and  jealous  in  point  of 
command ;  who  are  incompatible  with  their  colleagues,  using  all  their  at- 
tention  and  industry  to  engross  the  glory  of  eTery  thing  to  themselves ;  al- 
ways ready  to  sacrifice  the  public  to  their  private  interests,  or  to  suffer  their 
rivals  to  commit  blunders,  that  they  themselves  may  reap  advantage  froni 
them. 

f  On  the  very  same  day  the  action  of  Thermopyls  happened,  the  formt* 
dable  army  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  consisted  of  300,000  men,  was  en- 
tirely defeated  by  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  Herodotus  places  this  bat- 
tle on  the  same  day  with  that  of  Salamin.  The  circumstances  of  that  vic- 
tory in  Sicily  I  have  related  in  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians. 

\  After  the  battle  of  Salamin,  the  Grecians  being  returned  from  pursuing; 
the  Persians,  Themistocles  sailed  to  all  the  islands  that  had  declared  for 
them,  to  levy  contributions,  and  exact  money  from  them.  The  first  he  be- 
gan with  was  that  of  Andros,  from  whose  inhabitants  he  required  a  consid- 
erable sum,  speaking  to  them  in  this  manner ;  ''  I  come  to  you  accompani- 
*'  ed  with  two  powerful  divinities.  Persuasion  and  Force."  The  answer 
they  made  him  was :  "  We  have  also  two  other  divinities  on  onr  side,  no 
**  less  powerful  than  yours,  and  which  do  not  permit  us  to  give  the  money 
"  you  demand  of  us,  Poverty  and  Impotence."  Upon  this  refusal  he  made 
a  feint  of  besieging  them,  and  threatened  that  he  would  entirely  ruin  their 
city.  He  dealt  in  the  same  manner  with  several  other  islands,  which  durst 
not  resist  him  as  Andros  had  done,  and  drew  great  sums  of  money  from 
them  without  the  privity  of  the  other  commanders ;  for  he  was  esteemed 
a  lover  of  money ;  and  to  be  desirous  of  enriching  himself. 

SECTION  IX. 

THE    BATTLE   OF   PLATAA. 

MARDONIUS,  n  who  staid  in  Greece  with  a  body  of  300,000  men,  let 
his  troops  pass  the  winter  in  Thessaly,  and  in  the  spring  following,  led  them 
into  Bceotia.  There  was  a  very  famous  oracle  in  this  country,  the  oracle 
I  mean  of  Labadia,  which  he  thought  proper  to  consult,  in  order  to  know 
what  would  be  the  success  of  the  war.  The  priest,  in  his  enthusiastic  fit, 
answered  in  a  language  which  nobody  that  was  present  understood ;  as 
much  as  f o  insinuate,  that  the  oracle  would  not  deig^n  to  speak  intelligibly 
to  a  barbarian.  At  the  same  time  Mardonius  sent  Alexander,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, with  several  Persian  noblemen,  to  Athens,  and  by  them,  in  the 
name  of  his  master,  made  very  advantageous  proposals  to  the  Athenian 
people,  to  divide  them  from  the  rest  of  their  allies.  The  offers  he  made 
them  were,  to  rebuild  their  city,  which  had  been  burnt  down,  to  give  them 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  suffer  them  to  live  according  to  their  own 

In  vit.  Arist.  p.  8S3. 
f  Her.  1.  vii.  c.  165.  167. 

t  Ibid.  1.  viii.  c.  Ill,  112.    Plut  in  Them.  p.  1S2. 

1A.M.  Sm.  Ant.  J.  C.  497.  Hiirod.  I.  viii.  c.  US— ISl.  186—140,144. 
Flut.  in  Arht  p.  ^S'K    Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  S^  ^.    Plut.  de  Orac#    Defect,  p.  412« 
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laws  and  cuatoms,  and  to  give  then  tbe  gorenunent  and  coHftmaad  qf  aU 
Greece.  Aiexaoder,  as  their  ancient  friend,  exhorted  them,  in  his  own 
name,  to  lay  hold  on  so  favourable  an  opportunity  for  re-estabiishing  their 
affiiirs,  alledging,  that  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  withstand  a  power  so 
formidable  as  that  of  the  Persians,  and  so  much  superior  to  that  of  Greece. 
On  the  first  intelligence  of  this  embassy,  the  Spartans  also  on  their  side  sent 
<ieputies  to  Athens,  in  order  to  hinder  it  from  taking  effect*  These  were 
present  when  the  others  had  their  audience,  where,  as  soon  as  Alexander 
had  finished  his  speech,  they  began  in  their  turn  to  address  themselves  to 
the  Athenians,  and  strongly  exhorted  them  not  to  separate  themselires  from 
their  allies,  nor  to  desert  the  common  interest  of  their  country,  represent- 
ing to  them  at  the  same  time,  that  their  union  in  the  present  situation  of 
their  affairs  was  their  whole  strength,  and  would  render  Greece  invincible. 
They  added  further,  that  the  Spartan  commonwealth  was  very  sensibly 
moved  with  the  melancholy  state  which  the  Athenians  were  in,,  who  were 
destitute  both  of  houses  and  retreat,  and  who  for  two  years  together  had 
lost  all  their  harvests ;  that,  in  consideration  of  that  calamity,  she  would  en- 
gage herself,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  to  maintain  and  support 
their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  old  men,  and  to  fnrnish  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply for  all  their  wants.  They  concluded  by  observing,  on  tbe  conduct  of 
Alexander,  whose  discourse,  they  said,  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
one  tyrant  who  spoke  in  favour  of  another ;  but  that  he  seemed  to  have 
lofgot,  that  the  people  to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  liad  shewed  them* 
selves,  on  all  occasions,  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  common  liberty 
of  their  country. 

Aristides  was  at  this  time  in  office,  that  is  to  say,  principal  of  the  Arch- 
ons.  As  it  was  therefore  bis  business  to  answer,  he  said,  that  as  to  the  bar- 
barians, who  made  silver  and  gold  the  chief  objects  of  their  esteem,  he 
forgave  them  for  thinking  they  could  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  a  nation,  by 
large  bounties  and  promises ;  but  that  he  could  not  help  being  surprised 
and  affected  with  some  sort  of  indignation,  to  see  that  the  Lacedsemonians, 
regarding  only  the  present  distress  and  necessity  of  the  Athenians,  and  for- 
getting their  courage  and  magnanimity,  should  come  to  persuade  them  to 
persist  stedfastly  in  the  defence  of  tlie  common  liberty  of  Greece,  by  ar- 
guments and  motives  of  gain,  and  by  proposing  to  give  them  victuals  and 
provision :  he  desired  them  to  acquaint  their  republic,  that  all  the  gold  in 
the  world  was  not  capable  of  tempting  the  Athenians,  or  of  making  them 
desert  the  defence  of  the  common  liberty  ;  that  they  had  the  grateful  sense 
they  ought  to  have,  of  the  kind  offers  which  Lacedasmon  had  made  them  ; 
but  that  they  would  endeavour  to  manage  their  affairs  so  as  not  to  be  a  bur- 
den to  any  of  their  allies.  Then  turning  himself  towards  the  ambassadors 
of  Mardonius,  and  pointing  with  his  hand  to  the  sun:  "Be  assured,"  says 
he  to  them,  "  that  as  long  as  that  planet  shall  continue  his  course,  the 
"  Athenians  will  be  mortal  enemies  to  the  Persians,  and  will  not  cease  to 
'^  take  vengeance  of  them  for  ravagin)c  their  lands  and  burning  their  houses 
''  and  temples."  After  which  he  desired  the  king  of  Macedonia,  if  he  was 
inclined  to  be  truly  their  friend,  that  he  would  not  make  himself  any  more 
the  bearer  of  such  proposals  to  them,  which  would  only  serve  to  reflect 
dishonour  upon  him,  without  ever  producing  any  other  effect. 

Aristides,  notwithstanding  his  having  made  this  plain  and  peremptory 
declaration,  did  not  stop  there ;  but  that  he  might  still  imprint  the  greater 
horror  for  such  proposals,  and  for  ever  taprohii^t  all  manner  of  commerce 
with  the  barbarians,  by  a  principle  of  religion,  he  ordained  that  tbe  Atheni- 
an priests  should  denounce  anathemas  and  execrations  upon  any  person 
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whatsoever,  who  shoald  presume  to  propose  the  making  of  an  alliance  with 
the  Persians,  or  the  breaking  of  their  alliance  with  the  rest  of  the  Gre« 


*  When  Mardonius  bad  learned  by  the  answer  which  the  Athenians  had 
sent  him,  f  that  they  were  to  be  prevailed  upon,  by  no  proposals  or  ad- 
vantages whatsoever  to  sell  their  liberty,  he  marched  with  his  whole  ar- 
my towards  Attica,  wasting  and  destroying  whatever  he  found  in*his  way. 
The  Athenians,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  withstand  such  a  torrent,  retir- 
ed to  Saiamin,  and  for  a  second  time  abandoned  their  city.  MardoniuSi 
still  entertaining  hopes  of  bringing  them  to  some  terms  of  accommodation, 
sent  another  deputy  to  them  to  make  the  same  proposals  as  before.  A 
certain  Athenian,  called  Lycidas,  being  of  opinion,  that  they  should  heark- 
en to  what  he  had  to  offer,  was  immediately  stoned ;  and  the  Athenian 
women  running  at  the  same  time  to  his  house,  did  the  same  execution  up- 
on his  wife  and  children ;  so  detestable  a  crime  did  they  think  it  to  propose 
any  peace  with  the  Persians.  But  notwithstanding  this,  they  had  a  respect 
to  the  character  wherewith  the  deputy  was  invested,  and  sent  him  back 
without  offering  him  afiy  indignity  or  ill  treatment.  Mardonius  now  found 
that  there  was  no  peace  to  be  expected  with  them.  He  therefore  entered 
Athens,  burnt  and  demolished  every  thing  that  had  escaped  their  fury  the 
preceding  year,  and  left  nothing  standing. 

The  Spartans,  instead  of  conducting  their  troops  into  Attica,  according 
to  their  engagements,  thought  only  of  keeping  themselves  shut  up  withiu 
the  Peloponnesus  for  their  own  security,  and  with  that  view  had  begun  to 
build  a  wall  over  the  isthmua,  in  order  to  hinder  the  enemy  from  entering 
that  way,  by  which  mean?  they  reckoned  they  should  be  safe  themselves, 
and  should  have  no  further  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians.  The 
latter  hereupon  sent  deputies  to  Sparta,  in  order  to  complain  of  the  slow- 
ness and  neglect  of  their  allies.  But  the  Ephori  did  not  seem  to  be  much 
movef]  at  their  remonstrances ;  and  as  that  day  was  the  feast  of  |  Hyacin- 
thns,  they  spent  it  in  feasts  and  rejoicing,  and  deferred  giving  the  deputies 
their  answer  till  the  next  day.  And  still  procrastinating  the  affair  as  much 
as  they  could  on  various  pretexts,  they  gained  ten  days  time,  during  which 
the  building  of  the  wall  was  completed. — ^They  were  on  the  point  of  dis- 
mining  the  Athenian  envoys  in  a  scandalous  manner,  when  a  private  citi< 
zen  expostulated  with  th^m,  and  represented  to  them,  how  base  it  would 
be  to  treat  the  Athenians  in  such  a  manner,  after  all  the  calamities  and  vol- 
untaty  losses  they  had  so  generously  suffered  for  the  common  defence  of 
liberty,  and  all  the  important  services  they  had  rendered  Greece  in  general. 
This  opened  their  eyes,  and  made  them  ashamed  of  their  perfidious  design. 
The  very  next  night  following,  they  sent  off,  unknown  to  the  Athenian 
deputies,  5000  Spartans,  who  had  each  of  them  seven  helotie,  or  slaves, 
to  atteml  them.  In  the  morning  afterwards  the  deputies  renewed  their 
complaints  with  great  warmth  and  resentment,  and  were  extremely  surpris- 
ed when  they  were  told  that  the  Spartan  succours  were  on  their  march, 
and  by  this  time  were  not  far  from  Attica. 

♦  Herod.  I.  ix.  c.  1— 1 1.    Plut  in  Arist 

t  Posteaquam  null©  pretio  libertatem  videt  his  venalem,  &c.  Justin.  1.  ii.  c.  14. 

I  Amongst  the  Lacednmonians  the  feast  of  Hyacinthus  continued  three  days, 
the  first  and  last  of  whkh  were  days  of  sorrow  and  mourning  for  the  death  of 
HyactQthua,  but  the  second  was  a  day  of  rejoicing,  which  was  spent  in  feasting, 
sports,  and  spectacles,  and  all  kinds  of  diversions.  This  festival  was  eelebrtited 
every  year  in  the  month  of  August,  in  honour  of  ApoHo  and  Hyaeinthns. 
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*  Mardonius  had  left  Attica  at  this  time,  and  was  on  his  return  into  the 
country  of  Boeotia.  As  the  latter  was  an  open  and  flat  countryy  he  thought 
It  would  be  more  convenient  for  him  to  fight  there  than  In  Attica,  which 
was  une?en  and  rugged,  full  of  hills'and  narrow  passes,  and  which  for  that 
reason  would  not  allow  him  space  enough  for  drawing  up  his  numerous 
army  in  battle  array,  nor  leave  room  for  his  cavalry  to  act  When  he 
came  back  into  Bosotia,  he  encamped  by  the  river  Asopns,  The  Grecians 
followed  him  thither,  under  the  comttiand  of  Pauaaniaa  king  of  Sparta^ 
and  of  Aristides  general  of  the  Athenians.  The  Persian  army,  according 
to  the  account  of  Herodotus,  consisted  of  300,000,  or,  according  to  that 
of  Diodorus,  of  1100,000  men.  That  of  the  Grecians  did  not  amount  to 
70,000  men,  of  whom  there  were  but  6000  Spartans ;  but  as  these  were 
accompanied  with  35,000  of  the  helotss,  viz.  seven  for  each  Spartan,  they 
made  up  together  40,000 ;  the  latter  of  these  were  light  armed  troops :  the 
Athenian  forces  consisted  but  of  8000,  and  the  troops  of  the  allies  made 
up  the  remainder.  The  right  wing  of  the  army  was  commanded  by  the 
Spartans,  and  the  left  by  the  Athenians,  an  honor  which  the  people  of 
Tegsa  pretended  to,  and  disputed  with  them,  but  in  vain. 

f  Whilst  all  Greece  was  in  suspense,  expecting  a  battle  that  should  de- 
termine their  fote,  a  secret  conspiracy,  formed  in  the  midst  of  the  Athenian 
camp  by  some  discontented  citiBens,  who  intended  the  subversion  of  their 
popular  government,  or  to  deliver  up  Greece  into  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sians, gave  Ari^des  a  great  deal  of  perplexity  and  trouble.  On  this  emer* 
gency  he  had  occasion  for  all  iiis  prudence.  Not  knowing  exactly  how 
many  people  might  be  concerned  in  this  conspiracy,  he  contented  himself 
with  having  eight  of  them  taken  op :  and  of  those  eight,  the  only  two  whom 
he  caused  to  \^  accused,  because  they  bad  the  most  laid  to  their  charge, 
made  their  escape  out  of  the  camp,  whilst  their  trial  was  preparing.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  Aristides  favoured  their  escape,  lest  he  should  be  obliged 
to  punish  them,  and  their  punishment  might  occasion  some  tumult  Bnd 
disorder.  Tlie  others,  who  were  in  custody,  he  released,  leaving  then> 
room  to  believe,  that  he  had  found  nothing  against  them,  and  telling  them 
that  the  battle  with  the  enemy  should  be  the  tribunalM»wbere  they  might 
fully  justify  their  characters,  and  show  the  world  hovruQlikely  it  was  that 
they  had  ever  entertained  a  thought  of  betraying  their  country.  This 
well  timed  and  wise  disstmQialion,  which  opened  a  door  for  repentiiDce, 
and  avoided  driving  the  offenders  to  despair,  appeased  all  the  conunotiOD, 
and  quashed  the  whole  afikir. 

Mardonius,  in  order  to  try  the  Grecians,  sent  out  his  cavalrjr,  in  which 
he  tvas  strongest,  to  skhmish  with  them.  The  Megarians,  who  were  en- 
camped upon  a  plain,  suffered  extremely  by  them ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the 
vigour  and  resolution  with  which  they  defended  themselves,  they  were 
upon  the  point  of  giving  way,  when  a  detachoMnt  of  300  Athenians^  with 
some  troops  armed  with  missive  weapons,  advanced  to  their  succour^  Ma- 
slstius,  the  general  of  the  Persian  horse,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable 
noblemen  of  his  country,  seeing  them  advance  towanis  him  in  good  order, 
made  his  cavalry  face  about  and  attack  them.  The  Athefaians  atood  their 
ground,  and  waited  to  receive  titem.  The  shock  was  very  fierce  and  tio- 
lent,  both  sides  endeavouring  e^ally  to  show,  by  the  issue  of  this  edcoim* 
ter,  what  would  be  the  success  of  the  general  engagement  The  victorj 
was  a  long  time  disputed:  bat  at  last  Bfaantius'  horse  being  wounded, 

«  Herod.  1.  Ix.  e.  IS.  Tff.    Pliit.  in  Arist  p.  SA^-SdO,    Diod.  L  xi.  p.  M,  %^^ 
t  Plut.  i«  Arise.  t>.  926. 
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threw  hb  magtOT,  who  was  quickly  after  kiU«d :  opon  which  the  Persians 
immediateljr  after  fled.  Aa  soon  as  the  news  of  his  death  reached  the  twr- 
barians,  their  grief  was  excessive.  They  cut  off  the  hair  of  their  heads, 
as  also  the  tnaiies  of  their  horses  and  mules,  filling  the  camp  with  their 
eries  and  IameotaitonS|  haTing  tost,  in  their  opiaion,  the  bravest  man  of 
their  army. 

After  this  eneonnter  with  the  Persian  cavalry,  the  two  armies  were 
a  long  time  without  coming  to  any  thstion ;  becaase  the  soothsayers  and  di- 
viners, upon  atmr  inspecting  the  entrails  of  their  victims,  equally  foretold 
both  parties  that  they  should  be  victorious,  provided  they  acted  only  upon 
the  defensive ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  they  tliveatened  them  equally 
with  a  total  overthrow,  if  they  acted  offensively,  or  made  the  first  attack. 

They  passed  ton  days  In  thb  raanoer  in  view  of  each  other ;  but  Mardo* 
nias,  who  was  of  a  fletfy  impatient  nature,  grew  very  uneasy  at  so  long  a 
delay.  Besides,  he  had  only  a  few  days  provisions  left  for  his  army  ;  and 
the  Qreefaasgrew  stronger  every  day  by  the  adiUtion  of  new  troops,  that 
were  contlnnaily  eomii^  to  join  them.  He  therefore  called  a  council  of 
war,  in  order  to  ddttierate  whether  they  should  give  battle.  Artabazus,  a 
noblenaan  of  singular  merit  and  great  experience,  was  of  opinion  that  they 
should  not  haaard  a  battle,  but  that  they  should  retire  under  the  walls  of 
Thebes,  where  they  wodM  be  in  a  condition  to  supply  the  army  with  pro- 
visions and  forage.  Be  alledged,  that  delays  alone  would  be  capable  of  di- 
minishing the  ardour  of  the  allies ;  that  they  would  thereby  have  time  to 
tamper  with  them,  and  might  t»e  able  to  draw  some  of  them  off  by  gold 
and  siirer," which  they  woirid  take  care  to  distribute  among  the  leaders, 
and  among  such  as  had  the  greatest  sway  and  authority  in  (heir  several 
dlies;  and  that,  in  short,  this  would  be  both  tiie  easiest  and  surest  method 
of  subjecting  Greece.  This  opinion  was  very  wise,  but  was  overruled  by 
Mardonlus,  whom  the  rest  had  not  courage  to  contradict.  The  result, 
therefore,  of  their  deliberations  was,  that  they  should  give  battle  next 
day.  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  on  the  side  of  the  Grecians 
in  Ids  heart,  came  secretly  about  miklnight  to  their  camp,  and  informed 
Aristkles  of  an  that  had  passed. 

Pansanias  forthwith  gave  orders  to  the  officers  to  prepare  themselves 
for  battle ;  and  imparted  to  Aristides  the  design  he  bad  formed  of  chang- 
ing his  order  of  battle,  by  placing  the  Athenians  In  the  right  wing,  instead 
of  the  left,  in  order  to  thc^  opposing  the  Persians,  with  whom  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  engage.  Whether  it  was  fear  or  prudence  that  induced 
Pansanias  to  propose  this  new  disposition,  the  Athenians  accepted  it  with 
pieasore.  Nothing  was  heard  among  them  but  mutual  exhortations,  to 
aeqult  themselves  hravely,  bidding  each  other  remember,  that  neither 
they  m>r  thehr  enemies  were  changed  since  the  battle  of  Marathon,  unless 
it  were,  that  victory  had  increased  the  courage  of  the  Athenians,  and  had 
dispirited  the  Persians.  We  do  not  fight,  said  they,  as  they  do,  for  a 
comiCry  only,  or  a  iMy^  bat  for  the  trophies  erected  at  Marathon  and 
at  Salamin,  that  ttiey  may  not  appear  to  be  the  work  only  of  MiUiades, 
and  of  fortune,  but  the  wok  of  the  Atbemans.  Eneoaragiog  one  another 
in  this  manner,  they  went  wHh  all  the  alacrity  imaginatde  to  change  their 
post.  But  Mardonius,  upon  the  intelligence  he  received  of  this  move- 
ment, having  made  the  like  diange  in  his  order  of  battle,  both  sides  ran- 
■red  their  troops  again  aeoordiHg  to  thebr  former  disposition.  The  whole 
day  passed  in  this  manner  without  their  coming  to  action. 

In  the  cfvening  the  tlrecians  held  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  re< 
solved,  that  they  should  decamp  from  the  place  they  were  ^iUi  and  march 
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to  another,  more  eoBveiiientfj  ntaated  for  wetor*  Night  betiis.eoaie  on^ 
and  the  officers  .endeaTouriiig,  at  the  head  of  their  corps,  to  make  more 
haste  than  ordinary  to  the  camp  marked  out  for  them,  great  cotaifosioQ  hap- 
pened among  the  troops,  some  going  one  way  and  some  another,  without 
observing  any  order  or  regularity  in  their  march.  At  last  they  halted  near 
the  littie  city  of  Platna* 

On  the  fiiet  news  of  the  Grecians  being  decamped,  Mardoniua  drew  his 
whole  army  into  order  of  battle,  and  pursued  them  with  the  hideous 
shouting  and  howling  of  his  barbarian  forces,  who  thought  they  were 
marching,  not  so  much  in  order  to  fight,  as  to  strip  and  plunder  a  flying 
enemy :  and  their  general  likewise,  making  himself  sure  of  victory,  proud- 
]y  insulted  Artabasus,  reproaching  him  wUh  his  fearful  and  cowardly  pru- 
dence, and  with  the  lalse  notion  he  bad  eonoelred  of  the  LacedsBmonians, 
who  never  fled,  as  he  pretended,  before  an  enemy ;  whereas  here  was  an 
instance  of  the  contrary.  But  the  general  quickly  found  this  was  no  false 
or  ill-grounded  notion.  He  happened  to  £all  in  with  (he  Lacediemoliians, 
who  were  alone,  and  separated  Iroin  the  body  of  ihe  Grecian  acmy  to  the 
number  of  60,000  men,  together  with  3000  of  the  Tegeata.  The  encoun- 
ter was  exceeding  fierce- and  resolute ;  on  both  sides  the  men  fought  with 
the  courage  of  lions ;  and  the  barbarians  perceived  that  they  had  to  do 
with  soldiers,  who  were  determined  to  conquer  or  die  in  the  field.  The 
Athenian  troops,  to  whom  Pausaniaa  sent  an  officer,  were  already  upon 
their  march  to  their  aid :  but  the  Greeks  who  had  taken  part  with  the  Per- 
sians, to  the  number  of  60,000  men,  went  out  to  meet  them  on  (heir  way, 
and  binder  them  from  proceeding  a^y  farther.  Aristides  with  his  littlo 
body  of  men,  bofe  up  firmly  against  them,  and  withstood  their  attack,  let- 
ting them  see  how  insignificant  a  superiority  of  numbers  is  against  true 
courage  and  bravery. 

The  battle  being  thus  divided  into  twa,  and  fought  in  two  different  pla- 
ces, the  Spartans  were  the  first  who  broke  in  upon  the  Persian  forces,  and 
put  them  into  disorder.  Mardonius,  their  general,  falling  dead  of  a  wound 
ht  had  received  in  the  engagement,  all  bis  army  betook  themselves  to 
fl^ht ;  and  those  Greeks  who  were  engaged  against  Aristides,  did  the  same 
thhig,  as  soon  as  they  understood  the  barbarians  wer6  defeated.  The 
latter  ran  away  to  their  former  campi  which  they  had  quitted,  where 
they  were  sheltered  and  fortified  with  an  incjosure  of  wood.  The  Lace- 
dsmonians  pursued  them  thither,  and  attacked  them  in  their  entrenchment, 
Irat  this  they  did  poorly  and  weakly,  like  people  that  were  not  much  ac- 
customed to  sieges,  and  to  atUck  walls.  The  .Athenian  troops,  having  ad- 
vice of  this,  left  off*  pursuing  their  Grecian  adversaries,  and  marched  to  the 
camp  of  the  Persians,  which  after  sevesal  assaults  they  carried,  and  made 
nhorrUMejilaughtep  of  the  enemy. 

ArtabaHs,  who,  firom  Mardonius'  imprudent  management,  bad  but 
too  well  foreseen  the  misfortune  thathefel  them,  after  having  distinguished 
himself  in  the  engagement,  and  given  ail  possible  proefr  of  ins  courage 
and  intrepidity,  made  a  timely  retreat  with  the  40,000  men  he  command- 
ed ;  and  preventing  his  flight  from  being  known  by  the  expediticm  of  his 
march,  he  arrived  safe  at  Bynantium,  and  from  thence  returned  into  Asia. 
Of  aU  the  rest  of  the  Persian  army,  not  4000  men  escaped  after  that  day's 
slaughter ;  ail  were  killed  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Grecians ;  who  by  that 
means  delivered  themselves  at  once  from*  all  further  invasions  from  that 
nation  :  no  Persian  army  having  ever  appeared  alter  that  time  on  this  side 
pf  the  Hellespont. 
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*Thit  btttie  wasfoa^  on  Um  fouHh  day  of  the  mOntti  f  B<Mifoniioii» 
Mcoidiiig  Id  the  AtheiSao  mftiiiier  of  reekoiiiBg.  Soon  after,  the  alliety 
ua  tastunony  of  their  gratitude  to  beaven,  caused  a  statue  of  Jupiter  to 
be  made  at  thdr  joint  And  cottmon  expenoe,  whieh  they  placed  In  bis  tern* 
pte  at  Olympia*  The  namee  of  the  sereral  nations  of  Greece,  that  were 
present  in  the  engagement,  were  engraren  on  the  right  side  of  the  pedestal 
of  the  Bitatne;  the  LacedBmomans  fint,  the  Athenians  next,  and  all  the 
real  in  order* 

)  One  of  the  principal  citinens  of  iBgina  came  and  addressed  himself  to 
Pansanias,  desiring  htm  to  avenge  the  indignity  that  Mardonius  and  Xerxes 
kad  shown  to  Leonidas,  whose  dead  body  ¥ras  hung  upon  a  gallows  by  their 
srderi  and  ufging  Um  to  use  Mardonius'  body  after  the  same  manner* 
As  a  farther  motive  for  doing  so,  he  added,  that  by  thus  satisfying  the 
Bianes  of  those  that  were  killed  at  Thermopyte,  he  would  be  sure  to  im« 
mortaliso  his  own  name  throughout  all  Greece,  and  make  his  memory    . 
preeionft  to  the  latest  posterity.    '^  Garry  thy  base  counsel  elsewhere,'*  re- 
plied Pansaaias.    ^  Thou  must  have  a  very  wrong  notion  of  true  glory  to 
"  ima^ae  that  the  way  for  me  to  acquire  it  is  to  resemble  the  barbarians. 
«<  If  the  esteem  of  the  people  of  £gina  is  not  to  be  purchased  but  by  such 
'^  a  proceeding,  I  shall  be  content  with  preserving  that  of  the  Lacedemo- 
"  nians,  only,  amongst  whom  the  base  and  ungenerpns  pleasure  of  revenge 
^  is  never  pat  in  competition  with  that  of  showing  clemency  and  modern* 
<«  tion  to  their  enemies,  and  especially  after  their  death.  As  for  the  souls  of 
"  my  departed  countrymen,  they  are  suficlently  avenged  by  the  death  of 
^  the  mai^  thousand  Persains  slain  npon  the  spot  in  the  last  engagement'* 
I  A  dispute,  which  arose  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacednmonlans, 
aboat  determining  which  of  the  two  people  should  have  the  prise  of  valour 
adjudged  to  them,  as  also  which  of  them  should  have  the  privilege  of 
erecting  a  trophy,  had  lilw  to  have  sullied  all  the  glory,  and  embittered 
the  jqy  of  their  late  victory*    They  were  just  on  the  point  of  carrying 
thii^  to  the  last  extremity,  and  would  certainly  have  decided  the  differ- 
cnee  with  their  swords,  had  not  Aristides  prevailed  npon  them,  by  tlie 
wiadona  of  his  counsel  and  reasonings,  to  refer  the  determination  of  the 
matter  to  the  judgment  of  the  Grecians  in  general.    This  proposition  be- 
ing accepted  by  both  parties,  and  the  Greeks  being  assembled  upon  the 
spot  to.  decide  the  contest,  Theogiton  ot  Megara,   speaking   upon  the 
qneatioB,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  priie  of  valor  ought  to  be  ad- 
judged aehlMr  to  Athens  nor  to  Sparte,  bnt  to  some  other  city ;  nnleas 
they  dealred  to  kindle  a  civil  war,  of  more  fatal  consequences  than  that 
they  had  just  put  an  end  to.    After  he  had  finished  his  speech,  Oleocritos 
of  Corinth  rose  np  to  speak  bis  sentiments  of  the  matter :  and  when  he  be- 
gim,  no  body  doubted  but  he  was  going  to  daim  that  lioooar  for  the  dty 
of  which  he  was  a  member  and  a  native ;  for  Oorinth  was  the  chief  city 
of  Greece  in  power  and  dignity  after  those  of  Athens  and  Sparte.    But 
every  bo<l^  waa  agreeably  deceived  wImou  they  found,  that  ail  his  diseonrse 
tended  to  the  praise  of  the  Plalttaas,  and  that  the  conclusion  he  made 
from  iJtm  whole  was,  that,  in  order  to  extinguish  so  dangerous  a  conten- 
tion, they  ought  to  adjudge  the  prize  to  them  only,  against  whom  neither 
of  the  contending  parties  could  have  any  intHinds  of  anger  or  jealousy. 

This  discourse  and  proposal  were  received  with  a  general  applause  by  the 

*A.M.S529.    Ant  J.  C.  479.    Paus.  1.  t.  p.  592. 

t  This  day  answers  te  the  eighth  of  pur  September. 

i  Herod.  I  ix.  c  77, 78.  |  Plut  in  Anst  p.  491, 
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whole  assembly.  AritiSdes  immediately  assented  to  ft  on  tiie  part  of  tlM 
AtbenianSi  and  Pansanias  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedemonians. 

*  All  parties  being  thus  agreed,  before  they  began  to  divide  the  spell  of 
the  enemy,  tliey  pot  four  score  talents  f  aside  for  the  PlatsBans  who  laid 
them  oot  in  building  a  temple  to  Minerva,  in  ereeting  a  statue  to  her  honouri 
and  in  a<loming  the  teknple  with  curious  and  valnabk)  paintings,  which  were 
still  in  being  in  Plutarch's  time,  that  is  to  say,  above  600  years  af (erwards, 
and  which  were  then  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  lately  come  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  punters.  As  for  the  trophy,  which  had  been  another  article  of  the 
dispute,  the  Lacedemonians  erected  one  for  themselves  in  partieolar,  and 
the  Athenians  another. 

The  spoil  was  immense ;  in  Mardonius'  camp  they  found  prodigions 
sums  of  money  in  gold  and  silver,  t>esides  cups,  vessels,  beds,  tables,  neck- 
iaees,  and  bracelets  of  gold  and  silver,  not  to  be  valued  or  numbered.  It 
Is  observed  by  a  certain  historian,|  that  these  spoils  proved  fotal  to  Greece, 
by  becoming  the  instruments  of  introducing  avarice  and  luxury  among  her 
inhabitants.  According  to  the  religious  customs  of  the  Grecians  before 
they  divided  the  treasure,  they  appropriated  the  tithe,  or  tenth  part  of  the 
whole,  to  the  use  of  the  gods:  the  rest  was  distributed  equally  among  the 
cities  and  nations  that  had  furnished  troops ;  and  the  chief  officers  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  field  of  baittie  were  likewise  distinguish- 
ed  in  this  distribution.  They  sent  a  present  of  a  golden  tripod  to  Delphos, 
in  the  inscription  upon  which  Pansanias  caused  these  words  to  he  inserted : 
I ''  That  he  had  defeated  the  barbarians  at  Platna,  and  that  in  aeknowl- 
**  edgment  of  that  victory,  he  bad  made  this  present  to  Apollo.*' 

This  arrogant  Inscription,  wherein  he  ascribes  the  honour  both  of  the 
victory  and  of  the  oiforing  to  hhnself  only,  offended  the  Lacedsamoniaa 
people,  who,  in  order  to  punish  his  pride  in  the  very  point  and  place 
where  he  thought  to  ^xalt  himself,  as  also  to  do  justice  to  their  confede- 
rates, caused  his  name  to  be  rased  out,  and  that  of  tlie  cities  which  had 
contributed  to  the  victory  to  be  put  in  the  stead  of  it.  Too  ardent  a  thirst 
pAer  gloiyon  this  occasion  did  not  give  him  leave  to  consider  that  a  man 
loses  nothing  by  a  discreet  modesty,  which  forbears  the  setting  too  high  a 
▼alue  upon  one's  own  services,  and  which  by  sereeiyng  a  man  from  envy  ^, 
serves  really  to  enhance  his  reputatioo. 

Pansanias  gave  still  a  further  specimen  of  his  Spartan  spirit  and  humour, 
in  two  entertefamnnti  which  he  ordered  to  be  prepared  a  few  days  alter  the 
engagement ;  one  of  whteh  was  costly  and  magnifioent,  in  which  was  ser« 
▼ed  all  ^e  vartety  of  delicacies  and  dainties  that  used  to  be  served  at  Mar- 
donius' tabte ;  the  other  was  piam  and  frugal,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Spartons.  Then  oonsparing  the  two  entertainmento  together,  and  observ- 
ing the  difference  of  them  to  his  oAoevs,  whom  he  had  invited  on  purpose, 
^  What  a  madness,'*  says  he,  *<  wae  it  in  Mardonius,  who  was  accustomed 
*'  to  sueh  a  lnxnrie«a  diet,  to  come  and  attack  a  peopte  Hke  us,  who  know 
**  how  to  live  without  aU  dalntka  and  superfluities,  and  want  notliing  of 
'<  that  hind!" 

IT  All  the  Geedans  sent  to  Delphos  to  consult  the  oracle  concerning  tlie 

^  Herod.  I.  ir.  c«  79,  80. 

f  About  L.  1  S,000  SterKng,  or  SA,000  crowns  Frwrh. 

t  Victo  Mardonio,  ciistriL  referta  re|ali8  opulentiae  capta,  unde  primum  Grtecost 
diviso  inter  se  auroPersico,  divitiarum  luxuria  cepit.  Justin,  1*  ii*  c.  14. 
I  Cor.  Nep.  in  Pauaan.  c.  1. 
S  Ipsa  dissimulatione  fiunse  famam  auxit.    Tacit. 
i  Plut  in  Arist  p.  dSl,  9ti, 
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»tt  vwi|iiop«r  (o  oflw.  The  answer  they  reeeived  ftom  the  god 
was,  that  they  ahoHid  effect  an  altar  to  Jupiter  libefator ;  bat  that  they 
■boaldtaaceeare  not  to  offer  aay  saoneee  opoo  it  before  they  had  extin- 
gvbbed  all  the  fire  in  the  country,  beoanae  it  had  been  poUnted  and  pro- 
faned by  the  bafbariaaft ;  and  that  they  should  come  as  far  as  Delphos  to 
fetch  pore  fire  which  they  were  to  take  from  the  altar  called  the  Common 


This  answer  being,  bfonght  to  the  Grecians  from  the  oracle»  the  genends 
immediaiely  disptned  Ihemsekes  throoghoot  the  whole  coonlry,  iMcans* 
ed  aU  the  fires  tobeexliagnished :  and  Euchidas,  a  citiaen  of  Platca,  bar- 
faig  taken  upon  himself  to  go  and  fetch  the  sacred  fira  with  all  possiUo 
expedilioo,  made  the  besi  of  his  way  to  Delphos.  On  hb  arriraly  he  pari- 
fied  hiflssel^  spnnkled  his  body  with  consecrated  water,  put  on  a  crown^ 
laurel,  and  then  approached  the  aRar»  from  whence  with  great  reverence, 
he  took  the  ho^  fire,  and  carried  it  with  him  to  Plat^a,  where  he  arriTed 
belbre  the  setting  of  the  sun,  hating  travelled  1000  stadia,  which  make 
IftS  oules  fiagfish,  In  one  day.  As  soon  as  he  came  back,  he  saluted  bis- 
fellow^^itiaeas,  deiiTered  the  fire  to  them,  fell  down  at  their  feet  and  died 
io  a  moment  afterwards.  His  countrymen  carried  away  his  body,  and  bul- 
lied it  in  the  temple  of  Diana^  somamed  £aclets,  whwh  signifies,  *^  of 
*^  good  renown ;"  and  pot  the  following  epitaph  upon  his  tomb  in  the  com* 
pase  of  one  verse :  ^  Here  lies  Snehidas,  who  went  from  hence  to  Delphos, 
"  and  retnmed  back  the  same  day." 

In  the  next  general  assembly  of  Chpeece,  which  was  held  not  long  after 
this  occurrence^  ArisUdes  proposed  the  following  decree  that  all  the  cities 
of  Greece,  should  eyery  year  send  their  respediTe  deputies  to  FlatsBa,  in 
order  to  offer  sacrifiees  to  Jupiter  Liberator,  and  to  the  gods  of  the  city 
(this  assembly  was  still  regularly  held  in  the  time  of  Plutarch ;)  that  erery 
fire  years  there  should  be  games  celebrated  there,  which  should  be  called 
(he  Games  of  Liberty;  that  the  seferal  states  of  Greece  together  should 
raise  a  bddy  of  troops,  consisting  of  10^000  foot  and  1000  horse,  and  should 
e<|aip  a  fleet  of  lOOships,  which  should  be  constantly  maintained  for  mak* 
lag  war  a^nst  the  barbanaas :  andithat  the  inhabitants  of  Platca,  entirely 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  gods,  should  be  looked  upon  as  sacred  and  In- 
violable, and  be  concerned  in  no  other  function  than  that  of  offering  pray- 
ers and  sacrifices  for  the  general  preservation  and  prosperity  of  Greece. 

All  these  articles  being  approved  of  and  passed  into  a  law,  the  citiaens  of 
Pialssa  took  upon  them  to  solemnise  every  year  the  annivenary  festival  in 
honour  of  those  persons  that  were  slain  in  this  battle.  The  order  and  man- 
ner of  performing  this  sacrifice  was  as  follows :  *  The  16th  day  of  the 
month  Maimacterion,  which  answers  to  our  month  of  December,  at  the 
first  appearance  of  d^- break,  they  walked  in  a  solemn  procession,  which 
was  preceded  by  a  trumpet  thai  sounded  to  battle.  Next  to  the  trumpet 
mnrehed  several  chariots,  filled  with  crowns  and  branches  of  myrtle.  Af» 
fer  these  chariots  was  led  a  black  boU,  behind  which  marched  a  company 
of  joung  persons,  carrying  pitchers  in  their  hands  full  of  wine  and  milk, 
the  ordinary  effusions  offered  to  the  dead,  and  vials  of  oil  and  essence.  All 
theee  young  persons  were  freemen ;  for  no  slave  was  allowed  to  have  any 
part  in  this  ceremony,  which  was  instituted  for  men  who  had  lost  their  lives 
for  liberty.    In  the  rear  of  this  pomp  followed  the  archoo,  or  chief  magis- 

*  Three  months  after  the  battle  of  Pintflea  w«s  fought  Probably  these  funer- 
al ritc^  were  not  at  first  performed  till  after  the  enemy  were  entirety  gone,  and 
the  country  was  free. 
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irate  of  the  Platttans,  for  whom  it  was  unlawful  at  .any  other  time  even  ao 
much  as  to  touch  iron,  or  to  wear  any  other  garment  but  a  white  one* 
But  upon  this  occasion,  being  clad  in  purple  raiment,  baring  a  sword  by 
his  side,  and  holding  an  urn  in  his  hands,  which  he  took  from  the  place 
where  they  kept  their  public  records,  he  marched  quite  through  the  eity  to 
the  place  where  the  tombs  of  his  memorable  countrymen  were  erected. 
As  soon  as  he  came  there,  he  drew  out  water  with  his  urn  from  the  foun- 
tain, washed  with  his  own  hands  the  little  columns  that  stood  by  the  tombs, 
rubbed  them  afterwards  with  essence,  and  then  killed  the  bull  upon  a  pile 
of  wood  prepared  for  that  purpose.  After  having  offered  up  certain  pray- 
ers to  the  terrestrial  *  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  he  invited  those  valiant  souls 
deceased  to  come  to  their  feast,  and  to  partake  of  theur  funeral  effusions ; 
then  taking  a  cup  in  his  hand,  and  having  filled  it  with  wine,  he  poured  it 
out  on  the  ground,  and  said  with  a  loud  voice,  *^  I  present  this  cup  to  those 
*'  valiant  men  who  died  for  the  liberty  of  the  Grecians."  These  ceremo- 
nies were  annually  performed  even  in  the  time  of  Plutarch. 

f  DtodoruB  adds,  that  the  Athenians  in  particular  embellished  the  menu* 
ment%of  their  citieens  who  died  in  the  war  with  the  Persians  with  magnifi- 
€:ent  ornaments,  instituted  funeral  games  to  their  honour,  and  appointed  a 
solemn  panegyric  to  be  pronounced  to  the  same  intent,  which  in  ail  proba- 
bility was  repeated  erery  year. 

The  reader  will  be  sensible,  without  my  observing  it,  how  much  these 
solemn  testimonies  and  perpetual  demonstrations  of  honour,  esteem,  and 
gratitude  for  soldiers  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  defence  of  liber- 
ty, conduced  to  enhance  the  merit  of  valor,  and  of  the  services  they 
rendered  their  country  and  to  inspire  the  spectators  with  emulation  and 
courage ;  and  how  exceeding  proper  all  this  was  for  cultivating  and  perpet- 
uating a  spirit  of  bravery  in  the  people,  and  for  making  their  troops  victori- 
ous and  invincible. 
The  reader,  no  doubt,  will  be  as  much  surprised,  on  the  other  hand, 
.  to  see  how  wonderfully  careful  and  exact  these  people  were  in  acquitting 
themselves  on  all  occasions  of  the  duties  of  religion.  The  great  event 
which  I  have  just  been  relating,  viz.  the  battle  of  Plattea,  affords  us  very  re- 
markable proofs  of  this  particular,  in  the  annual  and  perpetual  sacrifice 
they  instituted  to  Jupiter  Liberator,  which  was  still  continued  in  the  time 
of  Plutarch ;  in  the  care  they  took  to  consecrate  the  tenth  part  of  all  their 
spoil  to  the  gods ;  and  in  the  decree  proposed  by  Aristides  to  establish  a 
solemn  festival  for  ever,  as  an  anniversary  commemoration  of  that  success. 
It  is  a  delightful  thing,  methinks,  to  see  pagan  and  idolatrous  nations  thus 
publicly  confessing  and  declaring,  that  all  their  expectations  centre  in  the 
Supreme  Being ;  that  they  think  themselves  obliged  to  ascribe  the  success 
of  all  their  undertakings  to  him ;  that  they  look  upon  him  as  the  author  of  all 
their  victories  and  prosperities,  as  the  sovereign  ruler  and  disposer  of  states 
and  empires,  as  the  source  from  whence  all  salutary  counsels,  wiadom  and 
courage  are  derived,  and  as  entitled,  on  all  these  accounts,  to  the  first  and 
best  part  of  their  spoils,  and  to  their  perpetual  acknowledgements  and 
thanksgiving  for  such  distinguislied  favours  and  benefits. 

*  The  terrestrial  Jupiter  is  no  other  thai)  Pluto :  and  tlie  same  epithet  of  ter- 
restrial was  also  given  to  Mercury,  because  it  was  believed  to  be  his  office  to  coa- 
duct  departed  souls  to  the  iNferna)  regions. 

I  Lib.  xi.  p.  26. 
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^      SECTION  X. 

'  THS  BiTTl^B   NSAft  MTCALE. — THE    DEFEAT  OF  TBE  PESfilANft. 

Oo*  the  same  day  the  Greeks  foUght  the  battle  of  Platiea,  their  naval 
foreea  obtained  a  memorable  victory  in  Asia  over  the  remainder  of  the  Per* 
aiaa  fleet  For  whilst  that  of  the  Greeks  by  at  iBgina,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Leotychides,  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  and  of  Xantbippus  the 
Athenian,  ambassadors  came  to  those  generals  from  the  lonlans,  to  Invite 
them  into  Asia  to  deliver  the  Grecian  cities  from  their  subjection  to  the 
barbarians.  On  this  invitation  they  immediately  set  sail  from  Asia,  and 
steered  thehr  course  by  Deios ;  where,  when  they  arrived,  other  ambassa* 
dors  arrived  from  Samos,  and  brought  tbem  intelligence,  that  the  Persiaa 
fleet,  which  had  passed  the  winter  at  Cnme,  was  then  at  Samos,  where  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  defeat  and  destroy  It,  earnestly  pressing  thenoi 
at  the  same  time  not  to  neglect  so  favourable  an  opportunity.  The  Greek* 
hereupon  sailed  away  directly  for  Samos.  But  the  Persians  receiving  intel- 
ligence of  their  approach,  retired  to  Mycale,  a  promontory  of  the  continent 
of  Asia,  where  their  land  army,  consisting  of  100,000  men,  who  vrire  the 
remafnder  of  those  that  Xerxes  had  carried  back  from  Greece  the  year  be- 
fore, was  encamped.  Here  they  drew  their  vessels  ashore,  which  was  a. 
common  practice  among  the  ancients,  and  encompassed  them  round  with  a 
rtrong  rampart  The  Grecians  followed  them  to  the  very  place,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  lonians,  defeated  their  land  army,  forced  their  rampart,  an<i 
burnt  all  their  vessels. 

The  battle  of  Plataea  was  fought  in  the  morning,  and  that  of  Mycale  ia 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  ;  and  yet  all  the  Greek  writers  pj:etend  that 
the  victory  of  Platcea  was  known  at  Mycale  before  the  jattcr  engagement 
was  begun,  though  the  whole  iEgean  sea,  which  requires  several  days  sail- 
ing to  cross  it,  was  between  those  two  places.  But  Diodorus,  the  Sicilian^ 
explains  us  this  mystery.  He  tells  us,  that  Leotychides,  observing  hia 
soldiers  to  be  much  dejected  for  fear  their  countrymen  at  Plataea  should 
sink  under  the  numbers  of  Manlonius'  army,  contrived  a  stratagem  to  re- 
animate them ;  and  that,  therefore,  when  he  was  just  upon  the  point  ol^ 
making  the  first  attack,  he  caused  a  rumour  to  be  f  spread  among  his  troops^ 
that  the  Persians  were  defeated  at  Platssa,  though  at  that  time  be  had  n« 
manner  of  knowledge  of  the  matter. 

I  Xerxes,  hearing  the  news  of  these  two  overthrows,  left  Sardts  with  a» 
much  haste  and  hurry  as  he  had  done  Athens  before,  after  the  battle  of 
Saiamin,  and  retired  with  great  precipitation  into  Persia,  in  order  to  put 
faimaelf,  as  far  as  he  possibly  could,  out  of  the  reach  of  his  victorious  ene- 
mies.! But  before  he  set  out,  he  gave  orders  that  bis  people  should  bum 
and  demolish  all  the  temples  belonging  to  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia :  which 
order  was  so  far  executed,  that  not  one  escaped,  except  the  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus.}  He  acted  in  this  manner  at  the  instigation  of  the  Magi,  who 
were  professed  enemies  to  temples  and  images.  The  second  Zoroaster 
had  thoroughly  instructed  him  in  their  religion,  and  made  him  a  zealous  de- 
fender of  it.t    Pliny  informs  us,  that  Otanes^  the  head  of  the  Magi,  and 

♦  Herod.  I.  ix.  c.  89—105.    Diod.  1.  xL  p.  26— £«. 

i  Vfhat  we  are  told  of  Faulus  ^milius'  victory  over  the  Mace^lonians,  wlmift 
was  known  at  Rome  the  very  day  it  was  obtained,  without  doubt  happened  in  the 
same  manner. 

t  Diod.  I  xi.  p.  28. 

I  Stob.  I.  i.  p.  654.  ^  Cic.  1.  ii.  i\e  Leg.  n.  S9.  f  Plin;  1,  txt.  c.  I . 
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the  patriareh  of  tbat  Beet,  who  maiatained  its  maxims  and  interests  with  the 
greatest  violence,  attended  Xerxes  upon  his  expedition  against  Greece.* 
This  prince,  as  he  passed  through  Babylon  on  his  return  to  Susa,  destroyed 
also  the  temples  of  that  city,  as  he  had  done  those  of  Greece  and  Asia  Mi- 
nor ;  doubtless  through  the  same  principle,  and  out  of  hatred  to  the  sect  of 
the  Sabflsans,  who  made  use  of  images  in  their  dirine  worship,  which  was 
a  thing  extremely  detested  by  the  Magi.  Perhaps  also,  the  desire  of  mak- 
ing himself  amends  for  the  charges  of  his  Grecian  expedition  by  the  spoil 
and  plunder  of  those  temples,  might  be  another  motiTe  that  induced  him  to 
destroy  them :  for  it  is  certain  he  found  immense  riches  and  treasure  in 
them,  which  had  been  amassed  together  through  the  superstition  of  princes 
and  people  during  a  long  series  of  ages. 

The  Grecian  fleet,  after  the  battle  of  Mycale,  set  sail  toward  the  Helles- 
pont, in  order  to  possess  themselves  of  the  bridges  which  Xerxes  had 
caused  to  be  laid  over  tbat  narrow  passage,  and  which  they  supposed  were 
still  entire.  But  finding  them  broken  by  tempestuous  weather,  Leotycbi- 
des  and  his  Peloponnesian  forces  returned  towards  their  own  country.  As 
for  Xanthippus,  he  staid  with  the  Athenians  and  their  Ionian  confederates, 
and  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Sestus  and  the  Thracian  Chersone- 
sns :  in  which  places  they  found  great  booty,  and  took  a  vast  number  of 
prisoners.  After  which,  kiefore  winter  came  on,  they  returned  to  their 
own  cities. 

From  this  time  all  the  cities  of  Ionia  rerolted  from  the  Persians ;  and 
having  entered  into  confederacy  with  the  Grecians,  most  of  them  preserved 
their  liberty  during  the  time  that  empire  subsisted* 

SECTION  XI. 

THE  BARBAROUS    AND   IITHUIIAN    RBVBNOE   OF    AMBSTRISy    THE   WIFE    OF 

XERXES. 

DURING  the  residence  of  Xerxes  at  Sardlsf ,  he  conceived  a  violent 
passion  for  the  wife  of  his  brother  Masistus,  who  was  a  prince  of  extraor-. 
dinary  merit,  had  always  served  the  king  with  great  zeal  and  fidelity,  and 
had  never  done  any  thing  to  disoblige  him.  The  virtue  of  this  lady,  her 
great  affection  and  fidelity  to  her  husband,  made  her  inexorable  to  all  the 
king's  solicitations.  However,  he  still  flattered  himself,  that  by  a  profu- 
sion of  favours  and  liberalities  he  might  possibly  gain  upon  her ;  aod 
among  other  kind  things  he  did  to  oblige  her,  he  married  his  eldest  son 
Darius,  whom  he  intended  for  his  successor,  to  Artainta,  this  princess' 
daughter,  and  ordered  that  the  marriage  should  be  consummated  as  soon 
as  he  arrived  at  Susa.  But  Xerxes  finding  the  lady  still  no  less  impregna- 
ble, in  spite  of  all  his  temptations  and  attacks,  immediately  changed  his 
object  and  fell  passionately  in  love  with  her  daughter,  who  did  not  imitate 
the  glorious  example  of  her  mother's  constancy  and  virtue.  Whilst  this 
intrigue  was  carrying  on,  Amestris,  wife  of  Xerxes,  made  him  a  present 
of  a  rich  and  magnificent  robe  of  her  own  making.  Xerxes  being  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  this  robe,  thought  fit  to  put  it  on  upon  the  first  visit 
he  afterwards  made  to  Artainta ;  and  in  the  conversation  he  had  with  her, 
he  mightily  pressed  her  to  let  him  know  what  she  desired  he  should  do 
for  her ;  assuring  her,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  oath,  that  he  would  grant 
her  whatever  she  asked  of  him.    Artainta,  upon  this,  desired  him  to  give 

*  Arrian.  I.  vii. 

]  A.  M.  d5C9.     Ant  J.  C.  479.    Herod.  L  ix.  c.  107— 1 13. 
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her  the  robe  he  had  on.  Xerxes,  foreeeeiDg  the  ill  consequences  that 
would  necessarily  ensue  upon  his  making  her  this  present,  did  all  that  he 
could  to  dissuade  her  from  insisting  upon  it,  and  offered  her  any  thing 
in  the  world  in  lieu  of  it  But  not  being  able  te  prevail  upon  her,  and 
thinking  himself  bound  by  the  imprudent  promise  and  oath  he  had  made 
to  her,  he  gave  her  the  robe.  The  lady  no  sooner  received  It,  but  she  put 
it  on,  and  wore  it  publicly  by  way  of  trophy. 

Amestris  being  confirmed  in  the  suspicions  she  had  entertained,  by  this 
action,  was  enraged  to  the  last  degree.  But,  instead  of  letting  her  ven- 
geance fall  upon  the  daughter,  who  was  the  only  offender,  ^she  resolved  to 
wreak  it  upon  the  mother,  whom  she  looked  upon  as  the  author  of  the 
whole  intrigue,  though  she  was  entirely  innocent  of  the  matter.  For  the 
better  executing  of  her  purpose,  she  waited  until  the  grand  feast,  which 
every  year  was  celebrated  on  the  king's  birth-day,  and  which  was  not  far 
off;  oo  which  occasionthe  king,  according  to  the  established  custom  of  the 
coontiy,  granted  her  whatever  she  demanded.  This  day  then  being  come, 
the  thing  which  she  desired  of  his  majesty  was,  that  the  wife  of  Maslstus 
should  be  delivered  into  her  hands.  Xerxes,  who  apprehended  the 
qoeen's  design,  and  who  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  thoughts  of  it,  as 
well  out  of  regard  to  his  brother,  as  on  account  of  the  innocence  of  the 
lady,  against  whom  he  perceived  his  wife  was  so  violently  exasperated,  at 
first  refused  her  request^  and  endeavoured  all  he  could  to  dissuade  her 
from  it  But  not  being  able  cither  to  prevail  upon  her,  or  to  act  fnth 
steadiness  and  resolution  himself,  he  at  last  yielded,  and  was  guilty  of  the 
weakest  and  most  cruel  piece  of  complaisance  that  ever  was  acted,  mak- 
ing the  inviolable  obligations  of  justice  and  humanity  give  way  to  the  arbi- 
trary laws  of  a  custom,  that  had  only  been  established  to  give  occasion 
Ibr  the  doing  of  good,  and  fpr  acts  of  beneficence  and  generosity.  In  con- 
sequence then  of  this  compliance,  the  lady  was  apprehended  by  the  king's 
guards,  and  delivered  to  Amestris,  who  caused  her  breasts,  tongue,  nose, 
ears  and  lips,  to  be  cut  off,  ordered  them  to  be  cast  to  the  dogs  in  her 
own  presence,  and  then  sent  her  home  to  her  husband's  house  in  that  mu- 
tilated  and  miserable  condition.  In  the  mean  time,  Xerxes  had  sent  for 
his  brother,  in  order  to  prepare  him  for  this  melancholy  and  tragical  ad* 
venture.  He  first  gave  him  to  understand,  that  be  should  be  glad  he  would 
put  away  his  wife ;  and  to  induce  him  thereto,  offered  to  give  him  one  of 
hifl  dau^ters  in  her  stead.  But  Masistus,  who  was  passionately  fond  of 
his  wife,  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  divorce  her :  whereupon  Xerxes 
in  great  wrath,  told  him,  that  since  he  refused  his  daughter,  he  should 
neither  have  her  nor  his  wife ;  and  that  he  would  teach  him  not  to  reject 
the  offers  bis  master  had  made  him ;  and  with  this  inhuman  reply  dismiss-^ 
ed  him. 

This  strange  proceeding  threw  Masistus  into  the  greatest  anxiety ;  who, 
thinking  he  bad  reason  to  apprehend  the  worst  of  accidents,  made  all  the 
haste  he  could  home,  to  see  what  had  passed  there  during  his  absence.  On 
his  arrival  be  found  his  wife  in  that  deplorable  condition  we  have  just  been 
describing.  Being  enraged  thereat  to  the  degree  we  may  naturally  im- 
magine,  he  assembled  all  bis  family,  his  servants  and  dependants,  and  set 
ont  with  all  possible  expedition  for  Bactriana,  whereof  he  was  govemour, 
determined  as  soon  as  he  arrived  there,  to  raise  an  army  and  make  war 
against  the  king,  in  order  to  avenge  himself  for  his  barbarous  treatment. 
But  Xerxes  being  informed  of  his  hasty  departure,  an4  from  thence  sus- 
pecting the  design  he  had  conceived  against  him,  sent  a  party  of  horse  af- 
ter him  to  pursue  bim  ;  which  having  overtaken  him^  cut  him  in  pieces, 
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together  with  his  children  and  all  his  retinae.  I  do  not  bnow  whether  a 
more  tragical  example  of  rerenge,  than  1  have  now  relatedi  is  to  be  foun4 
in  history. 

*  There  is  still  another  action,  no  less  cruel  or  impious  than  the  former, 
related  of  Amestris.  She  caused  14  children  of  the  best  families  in  Per* 
tia  to  be  burnt  alive,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  infernal  gods,  out  of  compliance 
with  a  superstitious  custom  practiced  by  the  Persians. 

f  Masistus  being  dead,  Xerxes  gave  the  government  of  Bactriana  to  hi9 
second  son  Hystaspes  ;  who  being  by  that  meaj)s  obliged  to  live  at  a  dis- 
lance  from  the  court,  gave  his  younger  brother  Artaxerxes  the  opportunity 
of  ascending  the  throne  to  his  disadvantage,  i^ter  the  death  of  their  father, 
iaswill  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

Here  ends  Herodotus'  history,  viz.  at  the  battle  of  Mycale,  and  th« 
^ege  of  the  city  of  Sestus  by  the  Athenians. 

SECTION  XI|. 

TB£   ATBENUKS   REBUILD     THB  WAliLS    OF   THEIR    CITT,     NOTWITHSTAND- 
ING  THE   OPPOSITION    OF   THE   LACEOiEMONlANB. 

THE  war,}  commonly  called  the  war  of  Media,  which  had  lasted  but 
two  years,  being  terminated  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned,  the  Athe- 
iiians  returned  to  their  own  eoontry,  sent  for  their  wives  and  children, 
^rhom  they  had  committed  to  the  care  of  their  friends  during  the  war,  and 
fciegan  to  think  of  rebuilding  their  city,  which  was  almost  entirely  destroy- 
ed by  the  Persians,  and  to  surround  it  with  strong  walls,  in  order  to  secure 
it  from  farther  violence.  The  Lacedemonians  having  intelligence  of  thi», 
fionceived  a  jealousy,  and  began  to  apprehend  that  Athens,  which  was  al- 
veady  very  powerful  by  sea,  if  it  should  go  on  to  Increase  its  strength  by- 
land  also,  might  take  upon  her  in  time  to  give  laws  to  Sparta,  and  to  de- 
prive her  of  that  authority  and  pre-eminence,  which  she  had  hitherto  ex- 
ercised over  the  rest  of  Greece.  They  therefore  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
Athenians,  the  purport  of  which  was,  to  represent  to  them  that  (he  com- 
mon interest  and  safety  required,  that  there  should  be  no  fortified  city  out 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  lest,  in  case  of  a  second  irruption,  it  should  serve  for 
a  place  of  arms  for  the  Persians,  who  would  be  sure  to  settle  themselves 
Jn  it,  as  they  had  done  before  at  Thebes,  and  who  from  thence  would  be 
able  to  infest  the  whole  country,  and  to  make  themselves  masters  of  it 
Very  speedily.  Themistodes,  who  since  the  battle  of  Salamin,  was  great- 
ly considered  and  respected  at  Athens,  easily  penetrated  into  the  true  de- 
sign of  the  Lacediemonians,  though  it  was  gilded  over  with  the  specious* 
pretext  of  public  good  :  but  as  the  latter  were  able,  with  the  assistance  of 
their  allies,  to  hinder  the  Athenians  by  force  from  carrying  on  the  work, 
^  case  they  should  positively  and  absolutely  refuse  to  comply  with  their 
demands,  he  advised  the  senate  to  make  use  of  cunning  and  dissimula- 
tion as  well  as  they.  The  answer  therefore  they  made  their  envoys  was, 
that  they  would  send  an  embassy  to  Sparta,  to  satisfy  the  commonwealth 
concerning  their  jealousies  and  apprehensions.  Themlstocles  got  himself  ^ 
to  be  nominated  one  of  the  ambassadors,  and  persuaded  the  senate  not  to 
|et  his  colleagues  set  out  along  with  him,  but  to  send  them  one  aAer  anoth- 
er, in  order  to  gain  time  for  carrying  on  the  work.    The  matter  was  e^e- 

*  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  1 14.  f  Diod.  I.  xi.  p.  53. 

t  A.  M  3526.  Ant  J.  C.  478.  Thucyd.  I.  viii.  p.  69— 6A.  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  SO, 
81.    Justin.  1.  ii.c.  15. 
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ented  pvnaant  to  his  advice  ;  and  he  accordingly  went  alone  to  Lacedc- 
mon,  where  he  let  a  great  many  days  pass  without  waiting  upon  the  ma- 
^trates,  or  applying  to  the  senate.  And  upon  their  pressing  him  to  do  it, 
and  asking  him  the  reason  why  he  deferred  it  so  long,  he  made  answer, 
that  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  his  colleagues,  that  they  might  all  have 
their  audience  of  the  senate  together,  and  seemed  to  be  very  much  surpris- 
ed that  thiey  were  so  long  in  coming.  At  length  they  arrived  ;  but  all 
came  singly,  and  at  a  good  distance  of  time  one  from  another.  During 
all  this  while  the  work  was  carried  on  at  Athens  with  the  utmost  industry 
and  vigor.  The  women,  children,  strangers  and  slaves,  were  all  employed 
in  it :  nor  was  it  interrupted  night  or  day.  The  Spartans  were  not  i^rno- 
rant  of  the  matter,  but  made  great  complaints  of  it  to  Themistocles,  who 
positively  denied  the  fact,  and  pressed  them  to  send  other  deputies  to 
Athens,  in  order  to  inform  themselves  better  of  the  fact ;  desiring  them 
not  to  ^ve  credit  to  loose  and  flying  reports,  without  foundation.  At  the 
same  time  he  secretly  advised  the  Athenians  to  detain  the  Spartan  envoys 
aa  so  many  hostages,  until  he  and  his  colleagues  were  returned  from  their 
embassy,  fearing,  not  without  good  reason,  that  they  themselves  might 
be  served  in  the  same  manner  at  Sparta.  At  last,  when  all  his  fellow  am* 
bassadors  were  arrived,  he  desired  an  audience,  and  declared  in  full  senate^ 
that  it  was  really  true  the  Athenians  had  resolved  to  fortify  their  city  with 
strong  walls ;  that  the  work  was  almost  completed ;  that  they  had  judged 
it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  their  own  security, 'and  for  the  public 
good  of  the  allies ;  telling  them  at  the  same  time,  that  after  the  great  ex* 
perience  they  had  of  the  Athenian  people's  behaviour,  they  could  not  well 
suspect  them  of  being  wanting  in  tlieir  zeal  for  the  common  interest  of 
their  country  ;  that  as  the  condition  and  privileges  of  all  (be  allies  ou^rht  to 
be  egoal,  it  was  just  the  Athenians  should  provide  for  their  own  safety  by 
an  the  methods  they  judged  necessary,  as  well  as  the  other  confederates ; 
that  they  had  thought  of  this  expedient,  and  were  in  a  condition  to  defend 
their  city  against  whomsoever  should  presume  to  attack  it ;  and  *  that  as 
for  the  Lacedaemonians,  it  was  not  much  for  their  honour,  that  they  should 
desire  to  establish  their  power  and  superiority  rather  upon  the  weak  and 
defenceless  condition  of  their  allies,  than  upon  their  own  strength  and  val- 
or. The  Lacedaemonians  were  extremely  displeased  with  this  discourse : 
bat  either  out  of  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  esteem  for  their  country,  or  out 
of  a  conviction  that  they  were  not  able  to  oppose  their  enterprise,  they 
Assembled  their  resentment :  and  the  ambassadors  on  both  sides,  having 
an  suitable  honors  paid  tliem,  returned  to  their  respective  cities. 

f  Themistocles,  who  had  always  his  thoughts  fixed  upon  raising  and 
augmenting  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  did  not 
confine  his  views  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  He  went  on  with  the  same  vig* 
prous  application  to  finish  the  building  and  fortifications  of  the  Piraeus ;  Ibr, 
from  the  time  he  entered  into  office,  he  had  begun  that  great  work.  Be- 
fore his  time  they  had  no  other  port  at  Athens  but  that  of  Phalerus,  which 
was  neither  very  large  nor  commodious,  and  consequently  not  capable  of 
answering  the  great  designs  of  Themistocles.  For  this  reason  he  had  cast 
bis  eye  upon  the  Piraeus,  which  seemed  to  invite  him  by  its  advantageous 
situation,  dnd  by  the  conveniency  of  its  three  spacious  havens,  which 
were  capable  of  containing  above  400   vessels.     This  undertaking  was 

*  Graviter  castigat  eos,  quod  non  virtute,  sed  imbecilitate  sociorum,  poten- 
tiam  quftrerent    Justin.  1.  ii.  c.  15. 
f  Hiucyd.  p.  6i2,  65.    Died.  L  xi.  p.  S<,  S9. 
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prosecuted  with  so  much  vigilance  and  vivacity,  that  the  work  was  con- 
siderably advanced  in  a  very  little  time.  Themistocles  likewise  obtained 
a  decree,  that  every  year  they  should  build  20  vessels  for  the  augmenta- 
tion of  their  fleet :  and,  in  order  to  engage  the  greater  number  of  work- 
men and  sailors  to  resort  to  Athens,  he  caused  particular  privileges  and 
immunities  to  be  granted  in  their  favour.  His  design  was,  as  I  have  al- 
ready observed,  to  make  the  whole  force  of  Athens  maritime ;  In  which 
he  followed  a  very  different  scheme  of  politics  from  what  had  been  pursu- 
ed by  their  ancient  kings,  who,  endeavouring  all  they  could  to  alienate 
the  minds  of  the  citizens  (torn  seafaring  business  and  from  war,  and  to 
make  them  apply  themselves  wholly  to  agriculture  and  to  peaceable  em- 
ployments, published  this  fable :  That  Minerva  disputing  with  Neptune,  to 
know  which  of  them  should  be  declared  patron  of  Attica,  and  give  their 
name  to  the  city  newly  built,  she  gained  her  cause  by  showing  her  judges 
the  branch  of  an  olive-tree,  the  happy  symbol  of  peace  and  plenty,  which 
she  had  planted  ;  whereas  Neptune  had  made  a  fiery  horse,  the  symbol  of 
war  and  confusion,  rise  out  of  the  earth  before  them. 

SECTION  XIII. 

TBB   BLACK  DESIGN   OF    THEMISTOCLES   REJECTSn  UNANIM0V8LT  BT  THE 
PEOPLE    OF   AT H Bits. 

THEMISTOCLES,  *  who  conceived  the  design  of  supplanting  the  Lace- 
demonians, and  of  taking  the  government  of  Greece  out  of  their  hands, 
in  order  to  put  it  into  those  of  the  Athenians,  kept  his  eye  and  his  thoughts 
continually  fixed  upon  that  great  object.  And  as  he  was  not  very  nice  or 
scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  his  measures,  whatever  tended  towards  the  ac- 
complishing of  the  end  he  had  in  view,  he  looked  upon  as  just  and  lawful. 
On  a  certain  day  then  he  declared,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  people,  (hat 
he  had  a  very  important  design  to  propose,  but  that  he  could  not  commu- 
nicate it  to  the  people ;  because  its  success  required  it  should  be  carried  on 
with  the  greatest  secrecy :  he  therefore  desired  they  would  appoint  a  per- 
son, to  whom  he  might  explain  himself  upon  the  matter  in  question.  Aris- 
tides  was  unanimously  pitched  upon  by  the  whole  assembly,  who  referred 
themselves  entirely  to  his  opinion  of  the  affair :  so  great  a  confidence  had 
they  both  in  his  probity  and  prudence.  Themistocles  therefore  having  tak- 
en him  aside,  told  him,  that  the  design  he  had  conceived  was  to  burn  the 
fleet  belonging  to  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  states  which  then  lay  in  a  neigh* 
bouring  port,  and  that  by  this  means  Athens  would  certainly  become  mis- 
tress of  all  Greece.  Aristides  hereupon  returned  to  the  assembly,  and 
only  declared  to  them,  that  indeed  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  to 
the  commonwealth  than  Themistocles'  project,  but  that  at  the  same  time 
nothing  in  the  world  could  be  more  unjust.  All  the  people  unanimously 
ordained  that  Themistocles  should  entirely  desist  from  his  project.  We 
see  in  this  instance,' that  the  title  of  just  was  not  given  to  Aristides,  even  in 
his  life  time,  without  some  foundation  ;  a  title,  says  Plutarch,  infinitely  su- 
perior to  all  those  which  conquerors  pursue  with  so  much  ardour,  and  which, 
in  some  measure,  approaches  a  man  to  the  divinity. 

I  do  not  know  whether  all  history  can  afford  us  a  fact  more  worthy  of  ad- 
miration than  this.  It  is  not  a  company  of  philosophers  (to  whom  it  costs 
nothing  to  establish  fine  maxims  and  sublime  notions  of  morality  in  tbo 

*  Plut  in  Themist  p.  121,  122.  in  Arisst  p.  f.fja. 
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acbools)  who  determine  on  this  occasion,  that  the  consideration  of  profit 
and  advantafi^e  ought  never  to  (prevail  in  preference  to  what  is  honest  and 
just.  It  is  an  entire  people,  who  are  highly  interested  in  tlie  proposal  made 
to  them,  who  are  convinced  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state,  and  who  however  reject  it  with  unanimous  consent,  and 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  and  that  for  this  only  reason,  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  justice.  How  black  and  perfidious>  on  the  other  hand,  was  tiie  de- 
sign which  Themistocles  proposed  to  them,  of  burning  the  fleet  of  their . 
Grecian  confederates,  at  a  time  of  entire  peace,  solely  to  aggrandise  the 
power  of  the  Athenians !  Had  he  an  hundred  times  the  merit  ascribed  to 
him,  this  single  action  would  be  sufficient  to  sully  ail  his  glory.  For  it  it 
the  heart,  that  is  to  say,  integrity  and  probity,  that  constitutes  and  distin- 
gttisbes  true  merit 

I  am  sorry  that  Plutarch,  who  generally  judges  of  things  with  great  just* 
ness,  does  not  seem  on  this  occasion  to  condemn  Themistocles.  After  hav- 
ing spoken  of  the  works  he  had  effected  in  the  Piraeus,  he  goes  on  to  the- 
fiict  in  question,  of  which  he  says,  "  *  Themistocles  projected  something 
"  sHU  greater  for  the  augmentation  of  their  maritime  power." 

f  The  Lacedaemonians  having  proposed  in  the  council  of  the  Amphic- 
tyoos,  that  ail  the  cities  which  had  not  taken  arms  against  Xerxes,  should 
be  excluded  from  that  assembly,  Themistocles,  who  apprehended,  that  if 
theThessallans,  the  Argives,  and  the  Thebans,  were  excluded  that  coun- 
cil, the  Spartaps  would  by  that  means  become  masters  of  the  suffrages,  and 
consequently  determine  all  affairs  according  to  their  pleasure ;  Themisto- 
cles,  I  say,  made  a  speech  in  behalf  of  the  cities  they  were  for  excluding, 
and  brought  the  deputies  that  composed  the  assembly  over  to  his  senti- 
ments. He  represented  to  them,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  cities  that 
had  entered  into  the  confederacy,  which  were  but  31  in  the  whole,  were 
very  small  and  inconsiderable ;  that  it  would  therefore  be  a  very  strange  as 
well  as  a  very  dangerous  proceeding,  to  deprive  all  the  other  cities  of 
Greece  of  their  votes  and  places  in  the  grand  assembly  of  the  nation,  and 
by  that  means  suffer  the  august  council  of  the  Amphictyons  to  fall  under 
the  direction  and  influence  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  powerful  cities, 
which  for  the  future  would  give  law  to  all  the  rest,  knd  would  subvert  and 
abolish  that  equality  of  power,  which  was  justly  regarded  as  the  basis  and 
soul  of  all  republics.  Themistocles,  by  this  plain  and  open  declaration  of 
his  opinion,  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
from  that  time  became  his  professed  enemies.  He  had  also  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  rest  of  the  allies,  by  his  having  exacted  contributions 
frooi  them  in  too  rigorous  and  rapacious  a  manner. 

(  When  the  city  of  Athens  was  entirely  rebuilt,  the  people,  finding  them^ 
selves  in  a  state  of  peace  and  tranquility,  endeavoured  by  all  sorts  of  me- 
tiiods  to  get  the  government  into  their  hands,  and  to  make  the  Athenian 
state  entirely  popular.  This  design  of  theirs,  though  kept  as  secret  as  pos- 
sible, did  not  escape  the  vigilance  and  penetration  of  Aristides,  who  saw 
all  the  consequences  with  which  such  an  innovation  would  be  attended. 
But,  as  he  considered  on  one  hand,  that  the  people  were  entitled  to  some 
regard,  on  account  of  the  valour  they  had  shown  in  all  the  late  tmttles  they 
had  gained ;  and  on  the  other,  that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  curb  and 
restrain  a  people,  who  still  in  a  manner  had  their  arms  in  their  bands,  and 
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who  were  grown  more  insolent  than  erer  from  their  Tietortes ;  on  these 
considerations,  f  say,  he  thought  it  proper  to  observe  measures  with  them, 
and  to  find  out  some  medium  to  satisfy  and  appease  them*  He  therefore 
passed  a  decree,  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that  the  gOTernment  should  be 
common  to  all  the  citizens,  and  that  the  archons,  who  were  the  chief  ma- 
gistrates of  the  commonwealth,  and  who  used  to  be  chosen  only  out  of  the 
richest  of  its  members,  viz.  from  among  those  only  who  received  600  me* 
dimni  of  grain  out  of  the  product  of  their  lands,  should  for  the  future  be 
elected  indifferently  out  of  all  the  Athenians  without  distinction.  By  thus 
giving  up  something  to  the  people,  he  prevented  all  dissensions  and  commo- 
tions, which  might  have  proved  fatal^  not  only  to  the  Athenian  state,  but  to 
all  Greece. 

SECTION  XIV- 

THE   LACED/BMONtAMS   LOSE   THEIR  CHIEF   COMMAND  THROUGH   THE   PRIDE 
AND   ARROGANCE   OF   PAUSANIAS. 

THE  Grecians,  *  encouraged  by  the  happy  success  which  had  every 
where  attended  their  victorious  arms,  determined  to  send  a  fleet  to  sea, 
in  order  to  deliver  such  of  their  allies  as  were  still  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Persians,  out  of  their  hands.  Pausanias  was  the  commander  of  the  fleet 
for  the  Lacedtemonians ;  and  Aristides,  and  Cimon  the  son  of  Miltiades, 
commanded  for  the  Athenians.  They  first  directed  their  course  to  the  isle 
of  Cyprus,  where  they  restored  all  the  cities  to  their  liberty :  then  steering 
towards  the  Hellespont,  they  attacked  the  city  of  Byzantium,  of  which 
they  made  themselves  masters,  and  took  a  vast  number  of  prisoners,  a 
great  part  of  whom  were  of  the  richest  and  most  considerable  families  of 
Persia. 

Pausanias,  who  from  this  time  conceived  thoughts  of  betraying  his  coun* 
try,  judged  it  proper  to  make  use  of  this  opportunity  to  gain  the  favour 
of  Xerxes.  To  this  end  he  caused  a  report  to  be  spread  among  his  troops, 
that  the  Persian  noblemen,  whom  he  had  committed  to  the  guard  and  care 
of  one  of  his  officers,  had  made  their  escape  by  night,  and  were  fled : 
whereas  he  had  set  them  at  liberty  himself  and  sent  a  letter  by  them  to 
Xerxes,  wherein  he  offered  to  deliver  the  city  of  Sparta  and  all  Greece  in- 
to his  hands,  on  condition  he  would  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
The  king  did  not  fail  to  give  him  a  favourable  answer,  and  to  send  him  veiy 
large  sums  of  money  also,  in  order  to  win  over  as  many  of  the  Grecians, 
as  he  should  find  disposed  to  enter  into  his  designs.  The  person  he  ap- 
pointed to  manage  this  intrigue  with  him,  was  Artabazus ;  and  to  the  end 
that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  transact  the  matter  with  the  greater 
ease  and  security,  he  made  him  govemour  of  all  the  sea  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor. 

f  Pausanias,  who  was  already  dazzled  with  the  prospect  of  his  future 
greatness,  began  from  this  moment  to  change  his  whole  conduct  and  be- 
haviour. The  poor,  modest,  and  frugal  way  of  living  at  Sparta ;  their  sub- 
jection  to  rigid  and  austere  laws  which  neither  spared  nor  respected  any^ 
man's  person,  but  were  altogether  as  inexorable  and  inflexible  to  the  great- 
est, as  to  those  of  the  meanest  condition ;  all  this,  I  say,  became  insupport- 
able to  Pausanias.  He  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  going  back  to  Spar- 
ta, after  his  having  been  possessed  of  such  high  commands  and  employ- 
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mento,  to  return  to  a  state  of  equality,  that  confounded  hioi  with  the  mean* 
est  of  the  citifieos ;  and  this  was  the  cause  of  his  entering  into  a  tr^a^ 
^with  the  barbarians.  Having  done  this,  he  entirely  laid  aside  the  manners 
and  behavioar  of  his  country ;  assumed  both  the  dress  and  state  of  the 
Persiaas,  and  instated  them  in  all  their  expensive  luxury  and  magnificence. 
fie  treated  the  allies  with  an  insufferable  nideness  and  insolence ;  nevei^ 
spoke  to  the  officers  but  with  menaces  and  arrogance ;  required  extraor- 
dloary  and  unosual  honours  to  be  paid  to  him ;  and  by  his  whole  behavioar 
rendered  the  Spartan  dominion  odious  to  all  the  confederates.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  courteous,  affable,  and  obliging  deportment  of  Aristides 
and  Cimon ;  and  infinite  remoteness  from  ail  imperious  and  haughty  airsi 
which  only  tend  to  alienate  people  and  multiply  enemies ;  a  gentle,  kind^ 
and  beneficent  disposition,  which  showed  itself  in  all  their  actions,  and 
which  served  to  temper  the  authority  of  their  commands,  and  to  render  it 
both  easy  and  amiable ;  the  justice  and  humanity  conspicuous  in  every 
thing  they  did  ;  the  great  care  they  took  to  offend  no  person  whatsoever, 
and  to  do  kind  offices  and  services  to  all  about  them :  all  this,  I  say,  hurt 
Pansamas'exceedingly,  by  the  coutrast  of  their  opposite  characters  and  ex- 
ceedingty  increased  the  general  discontent.  At  last  this  dissatisfaction  pub- 
licly broke  oat ;  and  all  the  allies  deserted  him,  and  put  themselves  undei' 
the  command  and  protection  of  the  Athenians.  Thus  did  Aristides,  says 
Platarch,  by  the  prevalence  of  that  humanity  and  gentleness,  which  he  op- 
posed to  the  arrogance  and  roughness  of  Pausanias,  and  by  inspiring  Cimon 
his  colleague  with  the  same  sentiments,  insensibly  drew  off  the  minds  ot 
the  allies  from  the  LacedsBmonians,  without  their  perceiving  It,  and  at 
length  deprived  them  of  the  command  ;  not  by  open  force,  or  by  sending 
oat  annies  and  fleets  against  them,  and  still  less  by  making  nse  of  any  arts 
or  perfidious  practices ;  but  by  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  his  conduct, 
and  by  rendering  the  government  of  the  Athenians  amiable.    ^ 

It  mast  be  confessed  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Spatan  people  on  thi# 
occasion  showed  a  greatness  of  soul  and  a  spirit  of  moderation,  that  can 
never  be  sufficiently  admired  :  for  when  they  were  convinced,  that  their 
commanders  grew  haughty  and  insolent  from  their  ^oo  great  authority, 
tbey  willingly  renounced  the  superiority,  which  they  had  hitherto  exercis- 
ed over  the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  and  forebore  sending  ony  more  of  their 
generals  to  command  the  Grecian  armies ;  choosing  rather,  adds  the  histo- 
rian, to  have  their  citizens  wise,  modest  and  submissive  to  the  discipline 
and  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  than  to  maintain  their  pre-eminence  and 
superiority  over  all  the  Grecian  states. 

SECTION  XV. 

FAnSANTAS^   flECBET   C0N8PIRACT  WITH   THE   PERSIANS.      ItiS   DEATH. 

UPON  *  the  repeated  complaints  the  Spartan  commonwealth  deceived 
on  a|t  hands  against  Pausanias,  they  recalled  him  home  to  give  Ian  ac- 
count of  his  conduct.  But  not  having  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  him 
of  his  having  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  Xerxes,  they  were  obliged 
to  acquit  him  on  this  first  trial ;  after  which  he  returned  of  his  own  private! 
authority,  and  without  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  republic,  to  the 
city  of  Byzantium,  from  Whence  he  continued  to  carry  on  his  secret  prac- 
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tices  with  Artabafeus.  But,  as  he  was  still  guilty  of  many  violeiit  apd  uo- 
just  proceediuga,  whilst  be  resided  there,  the  Athenians  obliged  him  to 
leave  the  place ;  from  whence  he  retired  to  Golone,  a  small  city  of  Troas. 
There  he  received  an  order  from  the  Ephori  to  return  to  Sparta,  on  pain 
of  being  declared,  in  case  of  disobedience,  a  public  enemy  and  traitor  to 
his  country.  He  complied  with  the  summons,  and  went  home,  hoping 
he  should  still  be  able  to  bring  himself  off  by  dint  of  money.  On  his  arrival 
he  was  committed  to  prison,  and  was  soon  afterwards  brought  again  upon 
his  trial  before  the  judges.  The  charge  brought  against  him  was  support- 
ed by  many  suspicious  circumstances  and  strong  presumptions.  Several 
of  his  own  slaves  confessed  that  he  had  promised  to  give  them  their  lib- 
erty, in  case  they  would  enter  into  his  designs,  and  serve  him  with  fidelity 
and  zeal  in  the  execution  of  his  projects.  But,  as  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  Ephori  never  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  against  a  Spartan,  with- 
out a  full  and  direct  proof  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  they  looked  up* 
on  the  evidence  against  him  as  insufficient ;  and  the  more  so,  as  he  was 
of  the  royal  family,  and  was  actually  invested  with  the  administration  of 
the  regal  office ;  for  Pausanias  exercised  the  function  of  king,  as  being 
the  guardian  and  nearest  relation  to  Plistarchus,  the  son  of  Leonidas,  who 
was  then  in  his  minority.  He  was  therefore  acquitted  a  second  time,  and 
set  at  liberty. 

Whilst  the  Ephori  was  thus  perplexed  for  want  of  clear  and  plain  evi- 
dence against  the  offender,  a  certain  slave,  who  was  called  the  Argilian, 
came  to  them,  and  brought  them  a  letter,  written  by  Pausanias  himself  to 
the  king  of  Persia,  which  the  slave  was  to  have  carried  and  delivered  to 
Artabazus.  It  must  be  observed  by  the  way,  that  this  Persian  governour 
and  Pausanias  had  agreed  together,  immediately  to  put  to  death  all  the 
couriers  they  mutually  sent  to  one  another,  as  soon  as  their  packets  or 
messages  were  delivered,  that  there  might  be  no  possibility  left  of  tra- 
cing out  or  discovering  their  correspondence.  The  Argilian,  who  saw  none 
of  his  fellow-servants  that  were  sent  expresses  return  back  again,  had  some 
suspicion ;  and  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  go,  he  opened  the  letter  he 
was  entrusted  with,  in  which  Artabazus  was  really  desired  to  kill  him 
pursuant  to  their  agreement.  This  was.  the  letter  the  slave  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Ephori ;  who  still  thought  even  thb  proof  insufficient  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  corroborate  it  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Pausanias  himself.  The  slave,  in  concert  with  them,  withdrew 
to  the  temple  of  Neptune  in  Tenaros,  as  to  a  secure  asylum.  Two  small 
closets  were  purposely  made  there,  in  which  the  Ephori  and  some  Spar- 
tans hid  themselves.  The  instant  Pausanias  was  informed  that  the  Ar^l- 
ian  had  fled  to  this  temple,  he  hastened  thither,  to  inquire  the  reason.  The 
slave  confessed  that  he  had  opened  the  letter ;  and  that  finding  by  the  con- 
tents of  it,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death,  he  had  fled  to  that  temple  to  save 
his  life.  As  Pausanias  could  not  deny  the  fact,  he  made  the  best  excuse 
he  could  ;  promised  the  slave  a  great  reward  ;  obliged  bim  to  promue  not 
to  mention  what  had  passed  between  them  to  any  peifeon  whatsoeveiP  Pau- 
sanias then  left  him. 

Pausanias'  guilt  was  now  but  too  evident.  The  moment  he  was  return- 
ed to  the  city,  the  Ephori  were  resolved  to  seize  him.  From  the  aspect 
of  one  of  these  magistrates,  he  plainly  perceived  that  some  evil  design 
was  hatching  against  him,  and  therefore  be  ran  with  the  utmost  speed  to 
the  temple  of  Pallas,  called  Chalcioecos,  near  that  place,  and  got  into  it 
before  the  pursuers  could  overtake  him.  The  entrance  was  immediately 
stop[ied  up  with  great  stones ;  and  history  informs  us,  that  the  criminal'^ 
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Kother  set  the  first  example  on  that  ocoasion.  They  now  tore  off  the  roof 
of  the  chapel :  but  as  the  Ephori  did  not  dare  to  take  him  ont  of  it  by  force, 
because  this  would  have  been  a  violation  of  that  sacred  asylum ;  they  re- 
solved to  leave  him  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  was  starved  to  death.  His  corpse  was  buried  not  &r  from 
that  place ;  but  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  whom  they  consulted  soon  alter, 
declared  that,  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  goddess,  who  was  justly  offen- 
ded on  account  of  the  violation  of  her  temple,  two  statues  must  be  set  up 
there  in  bcmor  of  Pausanias,  which  was  done  accordingly. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Pausanias,  whose  wild  and  Inconsiderate  ambition 
had  stifled  in  him  all  sentiments  of  probity,  honour,  love  of  his  country, 
seal  for  liberty,  and  of  hatred  and  aversion  for  the  barbarians :  sentbnents 
which,  in  some  measure,  were  inherent  in  all  the  Greeks,  and  particularly 
in  the  Lacedemonians. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

THSXtBTOGLES   FLIES   FOR  SHELTER  TO   KINO  ADICETUS. 

THEHISTOCLES*  was  also  charged  with  being  an  accomplice  of 
Pausanias.  He  was  then  in  exile.  A  passionate  thirst  of  glory,  and  f^ 
strong  de«re  to  command  arbitrarily  over  the  citizens,  had  made  him  very 
odious  to  them.  He  had  built,  very  near  his  house,  a  temple  in  honour  of 
Diana,  under  this  title,  <*  To  Diana,  goddess  of  good  counsel ;"  as  hinting 
to  the  Athenians,  that  he  had  given  good  counsel  to  their  city,  and  to  all 
Greece ;  and  he  also  had  placed  his  statue  in  it,  which  was  standing  in  Plu- 
iarch's  time.  It  appeared,  says  he,  from  this  statue,  that  his  physiognomy 
was  as  heroic  as  his  valour.  Finding  that  men  listened  with  pleasure  tq 
aD  the  calumnies  his  enemies  spread  against  him,  to  silence  them,  he  was 
for  ever  expatiating,  in  all  public  assemblies,  on  the  services  he  had  done 
his  country.  As  they  were  at  last  tired  with  hearing  him  repeat  this  so 
often,  ''  How !  says  he  to  them,  ''  are  you  weary  of  haying  ^od  offices 
'' frequently  done  you  by  the  same  persons?"  He  difl  not  consider,  that 
putting  them  so  often  in  mind  f  of  his  services,  was  in  a  manner  reproach- 
ing them  with  their  having  forgot  them,  which  was  not  very  obliging ;  an4 
he  seemed  not  to  know,  that  t|ie  surest  way  to  acquire  applause,  is  to  leave 
the  bestowing  of  it  to  others,  an^  to  resolve  to  do  such  things  only  as  are 
praiseworthy ;  and  that  a  frequent^i^petition  of  one's  own  virtue  and  exalt- 
ed actions,  is  so  far  from  appeasing  envy,  that  it  only  inflames  it. 

X  Themistocles,  after  having  been  banished  from  Athens  by  this 
ostracism,  withdrew  to  Argos.  He  was  there  when  Pausanias  was 
prosecuted  as  a  traitor,  who  had  conspired  against  his  country.  He 
had  at  first  concealed  his  n^achinations  from  Themistocles,  though  he 
was  one  of  his  best  friends ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  expelled  his  coun- 
try jMd  highly  resented  Hb^i  injury,  be  disclosed  bis  projects  to  him,^ 
aniP^ressed  him  to  join  in  them.  To  induce  his  compliance,  he 
showed  him  the  letters  which  the  king  of  Persia  wrote  to  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  animate  him  against  the  Athenians,  by  painting  their 
injustice  and  ingratitude  in  the  strongest  colours.     However,  Tliemistor 
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ftles  rejeoted  with  indignaUoo  the  proposale  of  Pauaaaias,  and  refused  pe- 
remptorily to  engage  in  anj  manner  in  iiie  sdiemes :  but  then  he  eoaceal* 
ed  what  had  passed  between  them,  and  did  not  discover  Ihe  enterprise  he 
bad  formed ;  whether  it  was  that  he  imagined  Pausanias  would  renounce 
it  of  himself,  or  was  persuaded  that  it  would  be  discorered  some  other 
way  ;  it  not  being  possible  for  so  dangerous  and  ill  concerted  an  enterprise 
to  take  effect. 

After  Pausanias'  death,  seyeral  letters  and  other  things  were  found 
among  his  papers,  which  raised  a  violent  suspicion  of  Themistodes.  The 
Lacedaemonians  sent  deputies  to  Athens,  to  accuse  and  have  sentence  of 
death  passed  upon  him  ;  and  such  of  the  citisens  who  envied  him,  joined 
these  accusers.  Aristides  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  of  revenging  himself 
on  his  rival,  from  the  injurious  treatmenf  he  had  received  from  him,  had 
his  soul  been  capable  of  so  cruel  a  satisfaction.  But  he  refused  absolutely 
to  join  in  so  horrid  a  combination  ;  as  little  inclined  to  delight  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  adversary,  as  he  had  before  been  to  regret  his  successes. 
Themistodes  answered  by  letters  all  the  calumnies  with  which  he  was 
charged ;  and  represented  to  the  Athenians,  that  as  he  had  ever  been  fond 
of  ruling,  and  his  temper  being  such  as  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  lorded 
over  by  others,  it  was  highly  improbable  that  he  should  have  a  design  to 
deliver  up  himself,  and  all  Greece,  to  enemies  and  barbarians. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  people  too  strongly  wrought  upon  by  his  accus- 
ers, sent  some  persons  to  seize  him,  that  he  might  be  tried  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Greece.  Themistodes,  having  timely  notice  of  it,  went  into  the 
island  of  Corcyra,  to  whose  inhabitants  he  had  formerly  done  some  ser- 
vice :  however,  not  thinking  himself  safe  there,  he  fled  to  Epirus ;  and  find- 
ing himself  still  pursued  by  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians,  out  of  de- 
spair he  made  a  very  dangerous  choice,  which  was,  to  fly  to  Admetu^,  king 
of  Molossus,  for  refuge,  This  prince,  having  formerly  desired  the  aid  of  the 
Athenians,  and  being  refused  with  ignominy  by  Themistodes,  who  at  that 
time  presided  in  the  government,  had  retained  the  deepest  resentment  on 
that  account,  and  declared,  that  he  would  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
revenge  himself:  but  Themistodes,  imagining  that  in  the  unhappy  situa- 
tion of  his  affairs,  the  recent  envy  of  his  fellow -citizens  was  more  to  be 
feared  than  the  ancient  grudge  of  that  king,  was  resolved  to  run  the  hazard 
of  it.  Being  come  into  the  palace  of  that  monarch,  upon  being  informed 
thathenfas  absent,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  queen,  who  received  him 
very  graciously,  and  instructed  him  in  the  manner  it  was  proper  to  make 
his  request.  Admetiis  being  returned,  Themistodes  takes  the  king's  son 
in  his  arms,  seats  himself  on  his  hearth  amidst  his  household  gods,  and 
there  telling  him  who  he  was,  and  the  cause  why  he  fled  to  him  for  refuge, 
he  implores  his  clemency,  owns  that  his  life  is  in  his  hands,  intreats  him 
to  forget  the  past,  and  represents  to  him  that  no  action  can  be  more  worthy 
a  great  king  than  to  exercise  clemency.  Admetus,  surprised  and  moved 
with  compassion  in  seeing  at  his  feet,  in  so  humble  a  posture,  the  gr^Best 
man  of  all  Greece,  and  the  conqueror  of  all  Asia,  raised  him  immediately 
from  the  ground,  and  pronaised  to  protect  him  against  all  his  enemies. 
Accordingly,  when  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsemonians  came  to  demand 
him,  he  refused  absolutely  to  deliver  up  a  person  who  had  made  his  pa- 
lace his  asylum,  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  il  would  be  sacred  and  invio- 
lable. 

Whilst  he  was  at  the  court  of  this  prince,  one  of  his  friends  found  aa  op- 
portunity  to  carry  off  his  wife  and  children  from  Athens,  and  to  send  them 
|o  him  ;  for  which  that  person  was  some  time  after  eeia^ed  and  condeQiiie4 
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to  die.  With  regard  to  Themistocles'  eSecU,  bis  friends  seeared  tile  great- 
est  pert  of  tliean  for  him,  wbieh  tbej  afterwaids  found  opportunity  to  remit 
him ;  bet  all  that  conid  tie  discorered,  which  amounted  to  lok)  *  talents, 
was  carried  to  the  pnhlic  treasury.  When  he  entered  upon  the  admioistra* 
tioa,  he  was  not  worth  three  talents.  I  shaJI  leave  this  illustrious  exile  for 
aooM  time  m  the  cooK  of  king  Admetus,  to  resume  the  sequel  of  this  liistory . 

SECTION  XVII. 

AEISTIBBS'  DlfllllVSEBBTBD   ADMINISTRATION   OF   THE  PUBLIC  TRSASUBS.— ^ 
HIS    DEATH   AND   EULOOIUM. 

I  have  before  observed,!  that  the  command  of  Greece  had  passed  from 
Sparta  to  the  Athenians.  Hitherto  the  cities  and  nations  of  Greece  had 
indeed  contributed  some  sums  of  money  towards  carryini;  on  ttie  expence 
of  the  war  against  the  barbarians  ;  but  this  repartition  or  division  bad  al- 
ways occasioned  great  feuds,  because  it  was  not  made  in  a  just  or  equal 
proportion.  It  was  thought  proper,  under  this  new  government,  to  lodge 
in  the  island  of  Delos  the  common  treasure  of  Greece  ;  to  fix  new  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  the  public  monies ;  and  to  lay  such  a  tax  as  might  be 
regulated  according  to  the  revenue  of  each  city  and  state  :  in  order  that 
tte  expences  t>eing  equally  borne  by  the  several  individuals  who  compos- 
ed the  body  of  the  allies,  no  one  might  have  reason  to  murmur.  The 
business  was,  to  find  a  person  of  so  honest  and  incorrupt  a  mind,  as  to 
discharge  faithfully  an  employment  of  so  delicate  and  dangerous  a  kind, 
the  due  administration  of  which  so  nearly  concerned  the  public  welfare. 
All  the  allies  cast  their  eyes  upon  Arisfides ;  accordingly  they  invested  him 
with  foil  powers,  and  appointed  him  to  levy  a  tax  on  each  of  them,  relying 
entirely  on  his  wisdom  and  justice. 

The  citizens  had  no  cause  to  repent  their  choice.  |  He  presided  over 
the  treasury  with  the  fidelity  and  disinterestedness  of  a  man  who  looks 
upon  it  as  a  capital  crime  to  embezzle  the  smallest  portion  of  another's 
possessions ;  with  the  care  and  activity  of  a  father  of  a  family,  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  own  estate ;  and  with  the  caution  and  integrity  of  a  person 
who  considers  the  public  monies  as  sacred.  In  fine,  he  succeeded  in  what 
is  equally  difficult  and  extraordinary,  viz.  to  acquire  the  love  of  all  in  an 
office,  in  which  he  that  escapes  the  public  odium  gains  a  great  point.  Such 
is  the  glorious  character  which  Seneca  gives  of  a  person  charged  with  an 
employment  of  almost  the  same  kind,  and  the  noblest  eulogium  that  can 
be  ^ven  such  as  administer  public  revenues.  It  is  the  exact  picture  of 
Aristides.  He  discovered  so  much  probity  and  wisdom  in  the  exercise  of 
his  office,  that  no  man  complained  ;  and  those  times  were  bonsidered  ever 
after  as  the  golden  age,  that  is,  the  period  in  which  Greece  had  attained 
its  highest  pitch  of  virtue  and  happiness.  And,  indeed,  the  tax  which  he 
hacked,  in  the  whole,  to  460  talents,  was  raised  by  Pericles  to  600,  and 
sooVafter  to  1300  talents  :  it  was  not  that  the  expences  of  the  war  were 
increased,  but  the  treasure  was  employed  to  very  useless  purposes,  iq 
annual  distributions  to  the  Athenians,  in  solemnizing  of  gaiqes  and  festi- 

*  100,000  crowns  French,  about  L.  22,500  Sterling. 

f  Plut  in  Arist.  p.  883,  384.     Died.  I.  xi.  p.  86. 

t  Tu  quidem  orhis  terrarum  rationes  administras  ;  tarn  abstinenter  quam  alie- 
nas,  tam  diligeoter  quam  tuas,  tam  religiose  quam  publicas.  in  officio  amorem 
consequeris,  In  quo  odium  vitare  difficile  est  Scnes.  lib.  de  brevit.  vit  cap^ 
xyiii. 
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TalB,  inbnildiBg  of  temploB  and  public  edifices;  not  to  mentioii  that  the 
hands  of  those  who  superintended  the  treasury,  were  not  always  so  clean 
and  incorrupt  as  those  of  Aristides.  This  wise  and  equitable  conduct  se- 
cured him,  to  latest  posterity,  the  glorious  surname  of  '^  the  Just." 

Nevertheless,  Plutarch  relates  an  action  of  Aristides,  which  shows  that 
the  Greeks  (the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Romans)  had  a  very  narrow  and 
imperfect  idea  of  justice.  They  confined  the  exercise  of  it  to  the  inte- 
nor,  as  it  were,  of  civil  society ;  and  acknowledged  that  the  individuals 
were  bound  to  observe  strictly  its  several  maxims :  but  with  regard  to 
their  country,  to  the  republic  (their  great  idol  to  which  they  reduced  every 
thing,)  they  thought  in  a  quite  different  manner  ;  and  imagined  themselves 
essentially  obliged  to  sacrifice  to  it,  not  only  their  lives  and  possessions,  but 
«ven  their  religion  and  the  most  sacred  engagements,  in  opposition  to,  and 
contempt  of  the  most  solemn  oaths.  This  will  appear  evidently  4n  what 
follows. 

*  After  the  regulation  had  been  made  in  respect  to  the  tributes  of  which 
I  have  just  spoken,  Aristides,  having  settled  the  several  articles  of  the  alii- 
ance,  made  the  confederates  take  an  oath  to  observe  them  punctually,  and 
he  himself  swore  in  the  name  of  the  Atheuians ;  and  in  denouncing  tho 
curses  which  always  accompanied  the  oaths,  he  threw  into  the  sea,  pursu- 
ant  to  the  usual  custom,  large  bars  of  red  hot  iron.  But  the  ill  state  of  the 
Athenian  affairs  forcing  them  afterwards  to  infringe  some  of  those  articles, 
and  to  govern  a  little  more  arbitrarily,  he  entreated  them  to  vent  those 
curses  on  him,  and  discharge  themselves  thereby  of  the  punishment  due  to 
such  as  had  forsworn  themselves,  and  who  had  been  reduced  to  it  by  the 
unhappy  situation  of  their  affairs.  Theophrastus  tells  us,  that  in  general 
(these  words  are  borrowed  from  Plutarch)  Aristides,  who  executed  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  himself  or  the  public  with  the  most  impartial  and  rigorous 
justice,  used  to  act,  in  his  administration,  several  things,  according  as  the 
exigency  of  affairs  and  the  welfare  of  his  country  might  require ;  it  being 
his  opinion,  that  a  government,  in  order  to  support  itself,  is  on  some  occa- 
sions obliged  to  have  recourse  to  injustice,  of  which  he  gives  the  following 
example.  One  day,  as  the  Athenians  were  debating  in  their  council,  about 
bringing  to  their  city,  in  opposition  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  the  com- 
mon treasures  of  Greece,  which  were  deposited  in  Delos :  the  Samiana 
having  opened  the  debate ;  when  it  was  Aristides'  turn  to  speak,  he  said, 
that  the  dislodging  of  the  treasure  was  an  unjust  action,  but  useful,  and 
made  this  opinion  take  place.  This  incident  shows,  that  the  pretended 
wisdom  of  the  heathens  was  overspread  with  great  obscurity  and  error. 

It  was  scarce  possible  to  have  a  greater  contempt  for  riches  than  Aristi- 
des had.  Themistocles,  who  was  not  pleased  with  the  encomiums  bestow- 
ed on  other  men,  hearing  Aristides  applauded  for  the  noble  disinterested- 
ness with  which  he  administered  the  public  treasures,  did  but  laugh  at  it ; 
and  said,  that  the  praises  bestowed  upon  him  for  it,  showed  no  grater 
merit  or  virtue  than  that  of  a  strong  chest,  which  faithfully  preserves  a^F^e 
monies  that  are  shut  up  in  it,  without  retaining  any.  This  low  sneer  was 
hj  way  of  revenge  for  a  stroke  of  raillery  tiiat  had  stung  him  to  the  quick. 
Themistocles  saying,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  greatest  talent  a  general  could 
possess  was,  to  be  able  to  foresee  the  designs  of  an  enemy  ;  ^*  This  talent," 
replied  Aristides,  "  is  necessary ;  but  there  is  another  no  less  noble  and 
'i  worthy  a  general,  that  is,  to  have  clean  hands,  and  a  soul  superior  to  ve- 
*^  nalify  nnd  views  of  interest."    Aristides  might  very  jusUy  answer  The>t 

*  Phit.  in  vit.  Arist.  p,  S33,  SJi. 
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mistfiGles  in  (his  maimer,  since  he  web  really  Tery  poor,  though  he  had  pos- 
sessed the  highest  employments  in  the  state.  He  seemed  to  hare  an  in- 
nate  love  for  poverty ;  and,  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  it,  he  thought 
it  refleeted  as  mneh  glory  on  him  as  all  the  trophies  and  victories  he  had 
won.    History  gives  us  a  shining  instance  of  this. 

Callias,  who  was  a  near  relation  of  Aristides,  and  the  most  wealthy  citi- 
zen in  Athens,  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  judges.  The  accuser,  lay- 
ing very  little  stress  on  the  cause  itself,  reproached  him  especially  with 
permitting  Aristides,  his  wife  and  children,  to  live  in  poverty,  at  a  time 
when  he  himself  wallowed  in  riches.  Callias  perceiving  that  these  re- 
proaches made  a  strong  impression  on  the  judges,  he  summoned  Aristides 
to  declare  before  them  whether  he  had  not  often  pressed  him  to  accept  of 
large  sums  of  money,  and  whether  he  had  not  obstinately  refused  to  accept 
of  his  offer,  with  saymg,  that  he  had  more  reason  to  boast  of  his  poverty 
than  Callias  of  his  riches ;  that  many  persons  were  to  be  found  who  had 
made  a  good  use  of  their  wealth,  but  that  there  were  few  who  bore  their 
poverty  with  magnanimity,  and  even  joy ;  and  that  none  had  cause  to 
blush  at  their  abject  couditioD,  but  such  as  had  reduced  themselves  to  It 
by  their  idleness,  their  intemperance,  their  profusion  or  dissolute  conduct. 
*  Aristides  declared  that  his  kinsman  had  told  nothing  but  the  truth,  and 
added,  that  a  man-whose  frame  of  mind  is  such  as  to  suppress  a  desire  of 
superfluous  things,  and  who  confines  the  wants  of  life  within  the  narrowest 
limits,  besides  its  freeing  him  from  a  thousand  importunate  cares,  and  leav- 
ing him  so  much  master  of  his  time  as  to  devote  it  entirely  to  the  public.  It 
also  approaches  him  in  some  measure  to  the  Deity,  who  is  wholly  void  of 
cares  or  wants,  lliere  was  no  man  iu  the  assembly,  but,  at  his  leaving  it, 
would  have  chosen  to  be  Aristides,  though  so  poor,  rather  than  Callias  with 
all  fats  riches. 

Plutarch  gives  us,  in  few  words,  Plato's  glorious  testimony  of  Aristides*  , 
virtue,  for  which  he  looks  upon  him  as  infinitely  superior  to  all  the  illustri- 
ous men  bis  co temporaries.  Themistocles,  Cimon,  and  Pericles,  says  he, 
filled,  indeed,  their  city  with  splendid  edifices,  with  porticoes,  statues,  rich 
ornaments,  and  other  vain  superfiuities  of  that  kind  ;  but  Aristides  did  all 
that  lay  in  his  power  to  enrich  every  part  of  it  with  virtue :  now  to  raise 
a  city  to  true  happiness,  it  must  be  made  virtuous,  not  rich. 

Plutarch  takes  notice  of  another  circumstance  in  Aristides'  life,  which, 
though  of  the  simplest  kind,  reflects  the  greatest  honour  on  him,  and  may 
serve  as  an  excellent  lesson.  It  is  in  the  beautiful  f  treatise,  in  which  he 
inquires,  whether  it  is  proper  for  old  men  to  concern  themselves  with  af- 
£urs  of  government ;  aud  where  he  points  out  admirably  well  the  various 
services  they  may  do  the  state  even  in  an  advanced  age.  We  are  not  to 
fancy,  says  he,  that  all  public  services  require  great  motion  and  hurry,  such 
as  to  harangue  the  people,  to  preside  in  the  government,  or  to  head  armies : 
an  old  man,  whose  mind  is  informed  with  wisdom,  may,  without  going 
abrwlj  eT^ercise  a  kind  of  magistracy  In  it,  which  though  secret  and  ob- 
iturfy  is  not  therefore  the  less  important ;  and  that  is,  in  training  up  youth 
by  good  counsel,  teaching  them  the  various  springs  of  policy,  and  how  to 
act  in  public  affairs.  Aristides,  adds  Plutarch,  was  not  always  in  office,  but 
was  always  useful  to  it.  His  house  was  a  public  school  of  virtue,  wisdom 
and  policy.  It  was  open  to  all  young  Athenians  who  were  lovers  of  vir- 
tue, and  these  used  to  consult  him  as  an  oracle.     He  gave  them  the 

•Plut  in  compar.  Ariat  et  Cat  p.  355. 

t  Phit  in  compar.  Arist.  et  Cat.  p.  795—^797. 
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kindest  reception,  beard  them  with  patience,  instracted  them  with  teniiiari- 
ty,  and  endeavoored,  above  all  things,  to  animate  their  corn-age,  and  inspire 
them  with  confidence.  It  is  obserred  particolarly,  that  Cimon,  afterwards 
so  famous,  was  obliged  to  him  for  this  important  serrice. 

Plutarch  *  divided  the  life  of  statesmen  into  three  ages.  In  the  first,  he 
would  have  them  learn  the  principles  of  government ;  in  the  second,  re- 
duce them  to,  practice ;  and  in  the  third,  instruct  others. 

f  History  does  not  mention  the  exact  time  when,  nor  place  where  Aristi* 
des  died ;  but  then  it  pays  a  glorious  testimony  to  his  memory,  when  it  as- 
sures  us,  that  this  great  man,  who  had  possessed  the  highest  employments 
in  the  republic,  and  had  the  absolute  disposal  of  its  treasures,  died  poor, 
and  did  not  leave  money  enough  to  defray  the  expences  of  his  funeral ;  so 
that  the  government  was  obliged  to  bear  the  charge  of  it,  and  to  muntain 
his  family.  His  daughters  were  married,  and  Lysimachus  his  son  waa 
subsisted,  at  the  expence  of  the  Prytaneum  ;  which  also  gave  the  daughter 
of  the  latter,  after  his  death,  the  pension  with  which  those  were  honoured 
who  had  been  victorious  at  the  Olympic  games.  Plutarch  relates  on  this 
occasion  the  liberality  of  the  Athenians  in  favour  of  the  posterity  of  Aris- 
togiton  their  deliverer,  who  were  fallen  to  decay ;  and  he  adds,  that  even 
in  his  time,  almost  600  years  after,  the  same  goodness  and  liberality  still 
subsisted.  It  was  glorious  for  a  city  to  have  preserved  for  so  many  centu- 
ries its  generosity  and  gratitude,  and  a  strong  motive  to  animate  individu- 
als, who  were  assured  that  their  children  would  enjoy  the  rewards  which 
death  might  prevent  them  from  receiving  !  It  was  delightful  to  see  the  re- 
mote posterity  of  the  defenders  and  deliverers  of  the  commonwealth,  who 
had  inherited  nothing  from  their  ancestors  but  the  glory  of  their  actions, 
maintained  for  so  many  ages  at  the  expence  of  the  public,  in  consideration 
of  the  services  their  families  had  rendered.  They  lived  in  this  manner 
with  much  more  honour,  and  called  up  the  remembrance  of  their  ances- 
tors with  much  greater  splendour,  than  a  multitude  of  citisens  whose  fa- 
thers had  been  studious  only  of  leaving  them  great  estates,  which  general- 
ly do  not  long  survive  those  who  raised  them,  and  often  leave  their  posteri- 
ty nothing  but  the  odious  remembrance  of  the  injustice  and  oppression  by 
which  they  were  acquired. 

The  greatest  honour  which  the  ancients  have  done  Arlstides,  is  in  be- 
stowing on  him  the  glorious  title  of  ^^  the  Just."  He  gained  it,  not  by  one 
particular  action,  but  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  and  actions.  Plu- 
tarch makes  a  reflection  on  this  occasion,  which  t»eing  very  remarkable,  1 
think  it  incumbent  on  mc  not  to  omit. 

I  Among  the  several  virtues  of  Aristides,  says  this  judicious  author,  that 
lor  which  he  was  most  renowned  was  his  justice,  because  this  virtue  is  of 
most  general  use,  its  beneGts  extending  to  a  greater  number  of  persons,  as 
it  is  the  foundation,  and  in  a  manncf  the  soul  of  every  public' office  and 
employment.  Hence  it  was  that  Aristides,  though  in  low  circumstances,  and 
•f  mean  extraction,  merited  the  title  of  Just ;  a  title,  says  Plutarch,  truly 
loyal,  or  rather  truly  divine;  but  one  of  which  princes  are  seldom  ambi- 
Hous,  because  generally  ignorant  of  its  beauty  and  excellency.    They 

*  lie  applies  on  this  occasron  to  the  custom  used  in  Rome,  where  the^Vestab 
spent  the  first  10  years  in  learning  their  olFice,  and  this  wa«  a  kind  of  noviciate  ; 
the  next  ten  years  they  employed  in  tho  exercise  of  their  functions,  and  the  last 
10  in  instructing  tho.  young  novices  in  ihem. 

f  Plut.  in  Ari?t.  p.  634,  dS5. 

t  Vid.  Book  V.  Art.  viii. 
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choose  rather  io  be  called  *  the  conquerorft  of  cities,  md  the  thunderbolts 
of  war,  and  sometimes  eren  eagles  and  lions;  preferring  the  vain  honour 
of  pompous  titles,  which  convey  no  other  idea  but  Tioience  and  slaughter^ 
to  the  solid  glory  of  those  expressive  of  goodness  and  virtue.  They  do 
not  know,  continues  Plutarch,  that  of  the  mree  chief  attributes  of  the  Dei- 
ty, of  whom  kings  boast  themselves  the  image,  I  mean,  immortality,  poni^- 
er,  and  justice ;  that  of  these  three  attributes,  I  say,  the  first  of  .which  excites 
onr  adiniration  and  desire,  the  second  fills  us  with  dread  and  terror,  and  the 
third  inspires  us  with  love  and  respect ;  this  last  only  is  truly  and  personal^ 
communicated  to  inan,  and  is  the  only  one  that  can  conduct  him  to  the  oth- 
ftr  two ;  it  being  impossible  for  man  to  become  truly  immortal  aiki  power- 
ful but  by  being  just 

t  Before  I  resume  the  sequel  of  this  hutory,  it  may  not  be  »i!bproper  to 
observe,  that  it  was  about  this  period  the  fame  of  the  Greeks,  still  more 
renowned  for  the  wi^om  of  their  polity  than  the  glory  of  their  victories, 
induced  the  Romans  to  have  recourse  to  their  lights  and  knowledge.  Rome 
formed  under  kingSi  was  m  want  of  such  laws  as  were  necessary  for  the 
good  government  of  a  commonwealth.  |  For  this  purpose  the  Romabs 
sent  deputies  to  copy  the  laws  of  the  cities  of  Greece^  and  particularly  of 
Athens,  which  were  still  better  adapted  to  the  popular  government  that 
had  been  established  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  On  this  model  the 
ten  magistrates,  called  Decemviri,  and  who  were  invested  with  absolute 
authority,  were  created :  these  digested  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  which 
are  the  basb  of  the  Bloman  law. 

SECTION  XVIIf. 

DEATH  09  XEaXCci,  KILLED  BT   AaTADANCS.— «HI9  CBAEACTSa. 

THE  ill  success  of  Xevxes  in  hib  expedition  against  the  Greeks,  |  ai0 . 
#hicb  continued  afterwards,  at  length  discouraged  him.  Renouncing  all 
thoughts  of  war  and  conijfliest,  he  abandoned  himself  entirely  to.  luxury  aqtd 
ease,  and  was  Mudioutf  of  nothing  but  his  pleasures^  ^  Artabanus,  a  natiye 
of  Hyrcania,  captairi  of  his  guards,  and  who  had  beevlong  one  of  his  chief 
favourites,  fodnd  that  this  dissolute  condiA2t  had  drawn  upon  him  the  coyi- 
tempt  of  bu  subjects  i  he  therefore  ima^ned  that  this  would  be  a  favoura- 
ble opplortunity  to  conspire  against  bis  sorere^n ;  and  his  ambition  was  to 
vast,  that  he  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes,  of  succeeding  him  in  the 
thronie.lf  It  is  ftry  likely  that  he  waa  excited  to  the  commission  of  tbia 
crime  from  another  motive.  Xerxes  had  commanded  him  to  murder  Da- 
rius hU  eldest  soA,  but  for  what  cause  history  is  silent  Ai  this  order  had 
been  given  at  a  bancpiet,  and  when  the  company  was  heated  with  wine^  he 
ffid  not  do«A>t  but  that  Xerxes  would  forget  i^  and  therelbre  was  not  in 

*  I'ltft  In  rit  Arist  0.  SiU  9i2.    Polioreetes,  Cerauni  Nicanoresb 

fA.M.  ddat.    A.Rom.  9(». 

t  MissI  lei^ti  Athenas,  jusslque  inclytas  leges  Solonis  describere,  et  aliarum 
GnecisB  ciritatum  instituta,  mores,  juraque  noscere.  Decern  tahularum  le^es 
perUt«  sunt  (quiibus  adject®  postea  due,)  qui  nunc  quoque  in  tioc  iminenso  alia- 
rum  super  alias  privatariim  leguni  cumulo,  foas  oronis  publici  privatique  est  juri^, 
Liv.  I.  ill.  n.  51.  et  84. 

I  A.  M.  d55l.    Aflt  J.  C.  4T».    Ctcs.  c.  ii.    Died.  1.  xi.  p.  »t,  Justin  I  in.  c.  U 

(This  was  not  the  Artabanos  uncle  to  Xrrxcs. 

%  Arist  Folift  K  v.  c  x»  p.  40i, 
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baste  to  obej  it :  lioweTer,  he  was  mistaken,  for  the  king  eomplained  ap- 
On  that  account,  which  made  Artabanos  dread  his  resentment,  and  there- 
fore he  resolved  to  prevent  him.  Accordingly  he  prevailed  upon  Mithri- 
dates,  one  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  and  great  chamberlain,  to  eni^ge 
in  bis  conspiracy,  and  by  his  means  entered  the  chamber  where  the  king 
lay,  and  murdered  him  In  his  sleep.  He  then  went  Immediately  to  Arta- 
zerxes,  the  third  son  of  Xerxes.  He  informed  him  of  the  murder,  charg- 
ing Darius  his  eldest  brother  with  it ;  as  if  impatience  to  ascend  the  throne 
had  prompted  him  to  that  execrable  deed.  He  added,  that  to  secure  the 
crown  to  himself,  he  was  resolved  to  mmrder  him  also,  for  which  reason  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  keep  upon  his  guard*  These 
words  having  made  such  an  impression  on  Artaxerxes  (a  youth)  aa  Arta- 
banus  desired,  he  went  immediately  Into  his  brother's  apartment,  where  be- 
ing assisted  by  Artabanus  and  his  guards,  he  murdered  him.  HystaspeSi 
Xerxes'  second  son,  was  next  heir  to  the  crown  after  Darius ;  but  aa  he 
was  then  in  Bactriana,  of  which  he  was  govemour,  Artabanus  seated  Ar- 
taxerxes on  the  throne,  but  did  not  design  to  suffer  him  to  enjoy  it  longer 
than  he  had  formed  a  faction  strong  enough  to  drive  him  from  it  and  aa* 
eend  it  himself.-  His  great  authority  had  gained  him  a  multitude  of  crea- 
tures ;  besides  this,  he  had  seven  sons,  who  were  of  a  very  taH  statare, 
handsome,  strong,  courageous,  and  raised  to  the  highest  employments  in  the 
empire.  The  aid  he  hoped  to  receive  from  them  was  the  chief  motive  of 
hb  raising  his  views  so  high.  But  whilst  he  was  attempdng  to  complete  his 
design,  Artaxerxes  being  informed  of  this  plot  by  Megabysus,  who  had 
married  one  of  bis  sisters,  he  endeavoured  to  anticipate  him,  and  killed 
him  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  his  treason  in  execution.  Hit 
death  established  this  prince  in  the  possession  of  the  kingdom. 

Thus  we  have  seen  the  end  of  Xerxes,  who  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful princes  that  ever  lived.  It  would  be  needless  for  me  to  anticipate  the 
reader  with  respect  to  the  judgment  he  ought  to  form  of  him.  We  see 
him  surrounded  with  whatever  is  greatest  and  most  august  in  the  opinion 
of  mankind,  the  most  extensive  empire  at  that  time  in  the  world,  immense 
treasures,  and  an  incredible  number  of  land  as  well  as  sea  forces.  But  all 
these  things  are  round  him,  not  in  him,  and  add  no  lustre  to  bis  natural 
qualities ;  for,  by  a  blindness  too  common  to  princes  and  great  men,  bom 
In  the  midst  of  all  terrestrial  blessings,  heir  to  boundless  power,  and  a  lustre 
tfiat  had  cost  him  nothmg,  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  judge  of  his  own 
talents  and  personal  merit  from  the  exterior  of  his  exalted  station  and  rank. 
He  dbregards  the  wise  counsels  of  Artabanus  his  uncle,  and  of  Desiaratus, 
who  alone  had  courage  enough  to  speak  truth  to  him ;  and  he  abandoned 
himself  to  courtiers,  the  adorers  of  his  fortune,  whose  only  study  it  was  to 
kK>th  his  passions.  He  proportionB  and  pretends  to  regulate  the  anecess  of 
kls  enterprises  by  the  extent  of  his  power.  The  slavish  submiasion  of  so 
inany  nations  no  longer  sooths  his  ambition,  and,  Ihtle  affected  with  too 
easy  an  obedience,  he  takes  pleasure  m  exercising  his  power  orer  the  ele- 
ments,  in  cutting  his  way  through  mountains,  and  making  them  navigable, 
in  chastising  the  sea  for  having  broken  down  the  bridge,  and  in  fooliahly 
attempting  to  shackle  the  waves,  by  throwing  chains  into  them.  Big-^swoln 
with  a  childish  vanity  and  a  ridiculous  pride,  he  looks  upon  himself  as  the 
arbiter  of  nature :  he  Ima^nes  that  not  a  nation  in  the  world  will  dare  to 
wait  his  arrival ;  and  fond^  and  presumptuously  relies  on  the  millions  of 
men  and  ships  which  he  drags  after  him.  But  whan,  after  the  battle  of  8a- 
lamin,  he  beholds  the  sad  ruins,  the  shameful  remams  of  his  nttmberless 
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troops  scattered  orer  all  Greece,  *  be  then  Is  scDdble  of  Ibe  wide  diifereiice 
between  an  army  and  a  crowd  of  men.  In  a  word,  to  form  a  right  judg- 
ment of  Xerxes,  we  need  but  contrast  bim  witb  a  citiaen  of  Athens,  a 
Miltlades,  Tbemistoeles  or  Aristides.  In  the  latter  we  find  good  sense, 
prudeDce,  ability  in  war,  valour,  and  greatness  of  soul;  in  the  former 
we  see  nothing  but  vanity,  pride,  obstinacy,  the  meanest  and  most  grovel- 
ling sentiments,  and  sometimes  the  most  horrid  barbarity. 

*  Stratus^e  per  totam  passhn  6r»eiam  Xerxts  intenAxlt,  qtiantimi  ab  exer- 
^tu  torba  djstaret.    Ssnec,  de  Bensf.  1.  vi.  c.  St. 
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THE  fint  and  liiiid  chaptera  of  this  book  inehide  the  history  of  the  Penmns 
and  Greelo,  duriog  48  yean  and  some  months,  which  contain  the  reign  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimanus ;  the  last  six  years  of  which  answer  to  the  six  £nt  of  the 
Peioponnesian  war.  This  space  of  time  begins  at  the  year  of  the  world  SSSl, 
and  ends  at  S579. 

The  second  ch;ipter  cmnprehends  the  other  transactions  of  the  Greeks^  which 
happened  both  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  during  the  intenraJ  above  mentioned. 

CHAPTER  I. 

X  HIS  chapter  inclades  the  history  of  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  from 
the  beginning  of  Artaxerxes'  reign  to  the  Pelopoonesian  war,  which  began 
in  the  42d  year  of  that  king's  reign. 

8ECTI0N  I.  ^ 

▲BTAXSmXEfl   RUINS   THB   FACTION   OF  AETABANUS)  &C. 

THE  Gredi  historians  give  this  prince  the  snmane  of  Longinanuiu 
Strabo  *  says  it  was  becaose  his  hands  were  so  long,  that  when  he  stood 
upright  he  could  tonch  his  knees  with  them ;  but  according  to  Plutarch,f 
it  was  because  his  right  hand  was  longer  than  bis  left.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this  blemishy  he  would  have  been  the  most  graceful  man  of  his  age. 
He  vtva  still  more  remarkable  for  his  gopdness  and  generosity.  He  reigne^ 
about  49  years. 

{  Although  Artaxerxes,  by  the  death  of  Artabanus,  was  delivered  from 
a  dangerous  competitor,  there  were  still  tvfo  obstacles  in  his  way,  before 
he  could  establish  himself  in  the  quiet  possession  of  his  throne :  one  of 
which  was,  his  brother  Hystaspes,  govempur  of  Bactriana  ;  and  the  other, 
the  faction  of  Artabanus.    He  began  by  the  latter. 

Artabanus  had  left  seven  sons  and  a  great  number  of  partisans,  who  98- 


»  Lib.  XV.  p.  735.    AM,  3581.    Ant  J.  C  473. 
t  In  Artax.  p.  1011.  t  Ctes.  30. 
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sembled  to  reyenge  his  4»aih.  TImso,  and  the  adIieNmti  of  Artaxerxes, 
fought  a  bloody  battle,  in  wfaioi  a  gpaat  namber  of  PerBian  oobles  lost  their 
lives.  Artaxerxes  having  at  last  entirely  defeated  his  enemies,  pat  to 
death  all  ivho  had  engaged  in  this  conspiracy.  He  took  an  exemplary  ven-> 
geance  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  his  father's  murder,  and  particu- 
larly of  Mithridatus  the  eunuch,  who  had  tietrayed  him,  and  who  was  ex^ 
ecuted  in  the  following  manner :  He  *  was  laid  on  his  back  in  a  kind  of 
horse-trough,  and  strongly  fastened  to  the  four  corners  of  it.  Every  part 
of  him,  except  hu  head,  his  hands,  and  feet,  which  came  out  at  holes 
made  for  that  purpose,  was  covered  with  another  trough.  In  this  horrid 
situation  victuals  were  given  hira  from  time  to  time ;  and  in  case  of  his 
refusal  to  eat  it,  they  were  forced  down  his  throat ;  honey,  mixed  with 
milk,  was  given  him  to  drink,  and  all  his  face  was  smeared  with  it,  which 
by  that  means  attracted  a  numberless  multitude  of  flies,  especially  as  he 
was  perpetually  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  suo.  The  worms 
which  bred  in  his  excrements,  preyed  upon  bi«  bowels.  7bi8  criminal 
lived  15  or  20  days  in  inexpressible  torments, 

Artaxerxes  f  having  crushed  the  faction  of  Artabanus,  was  powerful 
enough  to  send  an  army  into  Bactriana,  which  had  declared  in  favour  of 
his  brother ;  but  he  was  not  successful  on  this  occasion.  The  two  armies 
engaging,  Hystaspes  stood  his  ground  so  woll,  that  if  he  did  not  gain  the 
▼ictory,  he  at  least  sustained  no  loss ;  so  that  both  armies  separated  with 
equal  success ;  and  each  retired  to  prepare  for  a  second  battle.  Artaxerxes 
having  raised  a  greater  army  than  his  brother,  not  to  mention  that  the 
whole  empire  declared  in  his  favour,  defeated  him  in  a  second  engage- 
ment, and  entirely  ruined  his  party.  By  this  victory  he  secured  to  him- 
self the  quiet  possession  of  the  empire. 

To  t  maintain  himself  in  the  throne,  he  ren^oved  all  such  governours  of 
pities  and  provinces  from  their  employments,  as  he  suspected  to  hold  a 
porrespondence  with  either  of  the  factions  he  had  overcome,  and  substi- 
tuted others  on  whom  he  could  rely.  He  aAerwards  applied  himself  tq 
the  reforming  the  abuses  and  disorders  which  had  crept  into  the  govern- 
ment. By  his  wise  conduct  and  zeal  for  the  public  good,  he  soon  acquir- 
ed great  reputation  and  authority,  vf ith  the  love  of  his  subjects^  the  stron^;- 
psi  support  of  sovereign  power. 

SECTION  II. 

miHieroctiBs  vlibs  to  abtaxeixiis. 

ACCORDING  to  ThucydidesJ  Themistocles  fled  to  this  prince  in  the 
^ginning  of  his  reign  ;  but  other  authors,  as  Strabo,  Plutarch,  Didodorusi 
fix  this  incident  under  IJLerxes  his  predecessor.  Dr.  Prideaux  is  of  the  latter 
ppinion  i  he  likewise  thinks  that  the  Artaxeri^es  (n  question,  is  the  same 
with  him  who  is  called  Ahasuerus  in  scripture,  and  who  married  Esther : 
^t  we  suppose,  with  the  learned  Archbishop  Usher,  that  it  was  Darius  the 
son  of  Hystaspes  who  espoused  this  lllystrious  Jewess.  1  have  already  de- 
clared more  than  once,  that  I  would  not  engage  in  controversies  of  thia 
]Lind ;  and  therefore,  with  regard  to  the  flight  of  Themistocles  into  Per- 
sia, and  the  history  of  Esther,  I  shall  follow  the  opiniop  of  the  learned 
tJsber,  my  usqa)  guide  on  tl]|ese  occasions. 

^  Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1019L  f  Ctes.  c.  5}. 

\  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  &4w  II  A.  M.  3531 . 
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We  *  hare  «eeii  ftral  TtvemisCocles  had  fled  to  Adttietos  kiog  of  the  Mo- 
loftsiy  and  had  met  with  a  p^ciouB  reception  from  htm ;  but  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedftmomans  Would  not  Bufier  hira  to  live  in  peace,  and  required 
that  prince  to  deliver  bim  up ;  threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  canj 
thfdr  arms  into  his  country.  Admetns,  who  was  unwilling  to  draw  such 
formidable  enemies  upon  himself,  and  much  more  to  deliver  up  the  man 
who  had  fled  to  him  for  refu^,  informt^d  him  of  the  great  danger  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  and  favoured  his  flight.  Themistocles  went  so  far  by 
land  asPydna,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  and  there  embarked  on  board  a  mer- 
chant ship,  which  was  sailing  to  Ionia.  None  of  the  passengers  knew  him. 
A  storm  baring  carried  this  vei »el  near  the  island  of  Naxos,  then  besieged 
by  the  Athenians,  tlie  imminent  danger  to  which  Themistocles  was  expos- 
ed, obliged  him  to  discover  himself  to  the  pilot  and  master  of  the  ship ; 
after  which  by  entreaties  and  menaces,  he  forced  them  to  sail  towards 
Asia. 

f  Themistocles  might  on  this  occasion  call  to  mind  the  advice  which 
his  father  had  given  him  when  an  infant,  viz.  to  lay  very  little  stress  on  the 
favour  of  the  common  people.  They  were  then  walking  together  In  the 
harbour.  His  father,  pointing  to  some  rotten  galleys  that  lay  neglected 
on  the  strand,  ''  Behold  there,"  says  be,  "  son,"  pointing  to  them,  ^'  thus 
^'  do  the  people  treat  their  governours,  when  they  can  do  them  no  further 
**  service." 

He  was  now  arrived  in  Comae,  a  city  of  ^ofia,  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
kiog  of  Persia  had  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  and  promised  200 1  talents 
to  any  man  who  ahould  deliver  bim  up.  The  Whole  coast  was  covered 
with  people,  who  were  watching  for  him.  He  fled  to  £ge,  a  little  city  of 
iGoIia,  where  no  one  knew  him  except  Nicogenes,  at  whose  bouse  he 
k>dged.  He  was  the  most  wealthy  man  in  that  country,  and  very  inti^ 
mate  with  all  the  lords  of  the  Persian  court.  Themistocles  was  conceal- 
ed some  days  in  his  house,  till  Nicogenes  sent  him  under  a  strong  guard 
to  Sosa,  in  one  of  those  covered  chariots  in  which  the  Persians  who  were 
extremely  jealous,  use  to  carry  their  wives ;  those  who  carried  him  telling 
eveiy  body,  that  they  were  carrying  a  young  Greek  lady  to  a  courtier  of 
great  distinction. 

Being  come  to  the  Persian  court,  he  waited  upon  the  captain  of  the 
guards,  and  told  him  that  he  wias  a  Grecian  by  birth,  and  begged  the  king 
would  admit  him  to  audience,  having  matters  of  great  importance  to 
eommunicate  to  him.  The  ofiicer  informed  him  of  a  ceremony,  which 
he  knew  was  insupportable  to  some  Greeks,  bat  without  which  none  were 
allowed  to  speak  to  the  king ;  and  this  was,  to  fa|l  prostrate  before  him. 
"  Our  laws,"  says  he,  "  command  us  to  honour  the  king  in  that  manner, 
'*  and  to  worship  him  as  the  living  image  of  the  immortal  God,  who  main- 
''  tains  and  preserves  all  things."  Themistocles  promised  to  comply.  Be- 
ing admitted  to  audience,  he  fell  on  his  face  before  the  king,  after  the 
Persian  manner;  and  afterwards  rising  up,  '*  Great  king,"||  says  he,  by  an 
interpreter,  "  I  am  Themistocles  the  Athenhin,  who  having  been  banish- 

*  Tbucyd.  I.  i.  p.  90, 01.  Plut.  in  Themist  p.  ItS— 127.  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  42— 
44.    Cor.  Nep.  in  Themist  e«  8—10. 

t  Plut.  in  Themist  p.  1 12. 

1 200,000  crowns,  or  about  45,0001.  Sterfing. 

I  Thueydides  makes  him  say  very  near  the  same  words ;  but  informs  us  that 
'Hienustocles  did  not  speak  them  to  the  king,  but  sent  them  by  way  of  letter  be- 
fore he  was  introduced  to  him. 
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'^  ed  by  the  Cteeks,  am  come  to  your  court  in  hopes  of  finding  an  asylun 
*^  in  it.  I  have  indeed  brought  many  calamities  on  the  Persians ;  but,  on 
^  the  other  side,  I  have  done  them  no  less  services,  by  the  salutary  advices 
*' I  have  g;iven  them  more  than  once;  and  I  now  am  able  to  do  them 
'*  more  important  services  than  ever.  My  life  is  in  your  hands.  You  may 
"  now  exert  your  clemency,  or  display  your  vengeance :  by  the  former 
*^  you  will  preserve  your  suppliant ;  by  the  latter,  you  will  destroy  the 
*^  greatest  enemy  of  Greece." 

The  king  made  him  no  answer  at  this  audience,  though  he  was  struck 
with  admiration  at  his  great  sense  and  boldness  ;  but  history  informs  us, 
he  told  his  friends,  that  he  considered  Tbemistocles'  arrival  as  a  very 
great  happiness  ;  that  he  implored  his  god  Arimanios,  always  to  inspire  his 
enemies  with  such  thoughts,  and  to  prompt  them  to  banish  and  make 
away  with  their  most  illustrious  personages.  It  is  added,  that  when  the 
king  was  asleep,  he  started  up  three  times  in  excess  of  joy,  and  cried 
thrice,  '<  I  have  got  Themistocles  the  Athenian !" 

The  next  morning  at  day-break,  he  sent  for  the  greatest  lords  of  his 
oourt,  and  commanded  Themistocles  to  be  brought  before  him,  who  ex- 
pected nothing  but  destruction ;  especially  aflter  what  one  of  his  guards, 
upon  hearing  his  name,  had  said  to  him  the  night  before,  even  in  the 
presence-chamber,  just  as  he  had  left  the  king,  '*  Thou  serpent  of  Greece, 
''  thou  compound  of  fraud  and  malice,  the  good  genius  of  our  prince  brings 
^  thee  hither !"  However,  the  serenity  which  appeared  in  the  king's  (ace 
seemed  to  promise  him  a  fiivourable  reception.    Themistocles  was  not 
mistaken ;  for  tiie  king  began  by  making  him  a  present  of  200  talents,* 
which  sum  he  had  promised  to  any  one  who  should  deliver  him  up,  which 
consequently  was  his  due,  as  Themistocles  had  brought  him  his  head,  by 
surrendering  himself  to  him.    He  afterwards  desired  him  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  affairs  of  Greece.    But  as  Themistocles  could  not  express 
his  thoughts  to  the  king  without  the  assistance  of  an  interpreter,  he  desir- 
ed time  might  be  allowed  htm  to  learn  the  Persian  tongue ;  hoping  he  then 
should  be  able  to  explain  those  things  he  was  desirous  of  communicating 
to  him,  better  than  he  could  by  the  aid  of  a  third  person.     It  is  the  same 
says  he,  with  the  speech  of  a  man,  as  with  a  piece  of  tapestry,  which 
must  be  spread  out  and  unfolded,  to  show  the  figures  and  other  beauties 
wrought  in  it.  Themistocles,  having  studied  the  Persian  tongue  12  months, 
made  so  great  a  progress,  that  he  spoke  it  with  greater  elegance  than  the 
Persians  themselves,  and  consequently  coald  converse  with  the  king  with- 
out the  help  of  an  interpreter.    The  prince  treated  him  with  uncommon 
marks  of  friendship  and  esteem :  he  made  him  marry  a  lady  descended 
from  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Persia :  gave  him  a  palace  and  an 
equipage  sliitable  to  it,  and  settled  a  noble  pension'  on  him.    He  used  to 
carry  him  abroad  on  his  parties  of  hunting,  and  every  banquet  and  enter- 
tainment :  and  sometimes  conversed  privately  with  him,  so  that  the  lords 
of  the  court  grew  jealous  and  uneasy  upon  that  account.     He  even  pre- 
sented him  to  the  princesses,  who  honoured  him  with  their  esteem,  and 
received  his  visits.     It  is  observed,  as  a  proof  of  the  peculiar  favour  show- 
ed him,  that  by  the  king's  special  order,  Themistocles  was  admitted  to 
hear  the  lectures  and  discourses  of  the  Magi,  and  was  instructed  by  them 
in  all  the  secrets  of  their  philosophy. 

Another  proof  of  his  great  credit  is  related.    Demaratus  of  Sparta,  who 
was  then  at  court,  being  commanded  by  the  king  to  ask  any  thing  of  him, 
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he  desired  that  he  might  be  suffered  to  make  hb  entry  on  horseback,  int« 
the  city  of  Sardis,  with  the  royal  tiara  on  his  head :  a  ridiculous  Tanity  I 
equally  unworthy  of  the  Grecian  grandeur,  and  the  simplicity  of  a  Lace- 
dnmonian !  The  king  exasperated  at  ihk  insolence  of  his  demand,  express- 
ed his  disgust  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  seemed  resohed  not  to  pardon 
him;  hot  Themistocles  having  interceded,  the  king  restored  him  to  &vour. 

In  fine,  Themistocles  was  in  such  great  credit,  that  under  the  succeed* 
ing  reigns,  in  which  the  affairs  of  Persia  were  still  more  mixed  with  those 
of  Greece,  whenever  the  kings  were  desirous  of  drawing  over  any  Greek 
to  their  interest,  they  used  to  declare  expressly  in  their  letters,  that  he 
should  be  in  greater  favour  with  them  than  Themistocles  had  been  with 
king  Artaxerxes. 

It  is  said  also  that  Themistocles,  when  in  his  most  flourishing  condition  iM 
Persia,  he  was  honoured  and  esteemed  by  all  the  world,  who  were  emulous 
in  making  their  court  to  him^  said  one  day,  when  bistable  was  covered 
magnifict^ntly,  "  Children,  we  should  have  been  ruined,  if  we  had  not 
**  been  ruined." 

But  at  last,  as  it  was  judged  necessary  for  the  king's  interest  that  The- 
mistocles should  reside  in  some  city  of  Asia  Minor,  that  he  might  be  ready 
on  any  occasion  which  should  present  itself;  accordingly  he  was  sent  tm 
Magnesia,  situated  on  the  Meander ;  and  for.  his  subsistence,  besides  the 
whole  revenues  of  that  city,  which  amounted  to  60  *  talents  every  year, 
had  those  of  Myunte  and  Lampsacus  assigned  him.  One  of  the  cities  waa 
to  fomish  him  with  bread,  another  with  wine,  and  a  third  with  other  pro- 
visions. Some  authors  add  two  more,  viz.  for  his  furniture  and  clothes. 
Such  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  east :  instead  of  settling 
pensions  on  persons  they  rewarded,  they  gave  them  cities,  and  sometimes 
even  provinces,  which,  under  the  name  of  bread,  wine,  kc.  were  to  furnish 
them  abundantly  with  all  things  necessary  for  supporting,  in  a  magnificent 
manner,  their  family  and  equipage.  Themistocles  lived  for  some  years  at 
Magnesia  in  the  utmost  splendour,  till  he  came  to  his  end  in  the  manner 
which  will  be  related  hereafter. 

SECTION  m. 

tmoN  BiQaiNS  to  Hjike  a  figurb  at  ATtlENir^ 

THE  Athenians  f  having  lost  one  of  their  most  distinguished  citizens,  as 
well  as  ablest  generals,  by  the  banishment  of  Themistocles,  endeavoured 
to  retrieve  that  loss,  by  bestowing  the  command. of  the  atoaieson  Cimon, 
who  was  not  inferior  to  him  in  merit. 

He  spent  his  youth  In  such  excesses  as  did  him  no  honour,  and  presa- 
ged no  good  with  regard  to  his  future  conduct  |  The  example  of  this  il- 
lustrious Athenian,  who  passed  his  juvenile  years  in  so  dissolute  a  manner, 
and  afterwards  rose  to  so  exalted  a  pitch  of  glory,  shows  that  parents  must 
not  always  despair  of  the  happiness  of  a  son,  when  wild  and  irregular  in 
bis  youth ;  especially  when  nature  has  endued  him  with  genius,  goodness 
of  heart,  generous  inclinations,  and  an  esteem  for  persons  of  merit.  Such 
was  the  character  of  Cimon.  The  ill  reputation  he  had  drawn  upon  him- 
self, having  prejudiced  the  people  against  him,  he  at  first  was  very  ill  f^- 
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ceived  by  them :  when,  being  discouraged  by  this  repnlse,  be  reBol? ed  fo 
lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  concerning  himself  with  the  affairs  of  the  public. 
But  Aristides  perceiving  that  liis  dissolute  turn  of  mind  was  united  with 
many  fine  qualities,  he  consoled  him,  inspired  him  with  hope,  pointed  out 
the  paths  he  should  take,  instilled  good  principles  into  him,  and  did  not  a 
little  contribute  by  the  excellent  instructions  he  gave  bun,  and  the  affection 
he  expressed  for  him  on  all  occasions,  to  make  him  the  man  he  afterwards 
appeared.  What  more  important  service  could  he  have  done  his  country  1 
^Plutarch  observes,  that  after  Cimon  had  laid  aside  his  juvenile  extrava- 
gancies, his  conduct  was  in  all  things  great  and  noble ;  and  that  he  was  not 
inferior  to  Miltiades  either  in  courage  or  intrepidity,  nor  to  Themiatocles  in 
prudence  and  sense ;  but  that  he  was  more  just  and  virtuous  than  either  of 
them  ;  and  that  without  being  at  all  inferior  to  them  in  military  virtues  he 
surpassed  them  far  in  the  practice  of  the  moral  ones. 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  a  state,  if  those,  who  excel  in  profes- 
sions of  every  kind,  would  take  pleasure  and  make  it  their  duty  to  fashion 
and  instruct  such  youths  as  are  remarkable  for  the  pregnancy  of  their  parts 
and  goodness  of  disposition.  They  would  thereby  have  an  opportunity 
of  serving  their  country  even  after  their  death,  and  of  perpetuating  in  it,  in 
the  person  of  their  pupils,  a  taste  and  inclination  for  true  merit,  and  the 
practice  of  the  wisest  maxims. 

The  Athenians,  a  little  after  Themistocles  had  left  his  country,  having 
put  to  sea  a  fleet  under  the  command  of  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades, 
took  Eion,  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  Amphipolis,  and  other  places  of 
Thrace ;  and  as  this  was  a  ve^  fruitful  country,  Cimon  planted  a  colony  in 
it,  and  sent  10,000  Athenians  thither  for  that  purpose. 

f  The  fate  of  Eion  is  of  too  singular  a  kind  to  be  omitted  here.  Boges  | 
was  governour  of  it  under  the  king  of  Persia,  and  acted  with  such  a  zeal 
and  fidelity  for  his  sovereign,  as  have  few  examples.  When  besieged  by 
Cimon  and  the  Athenians,  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  capitulated  upon  ' 
honourable  terms,  and  he  might  have  retired  to  Asia  with  his  family  and 
all  his  effects.  However,  being  persuaded  he  could  not  do  this  with  hon- 
our, he  resolved  to  die  rather  than  surrender.  The  city  was  aaaaulted  with 
the  utmost  fury,  and  he  defended  it  with  incredible  bravery.  Being  at  last 
in  the  utmost  want  of  provisions,  he  threw  from  the  walls  into  the  river 
Strymon  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  place ;  and  causing  fire  to  be  set  to 
a  pile,  and  having  killed  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  whole  family,  he 
threw  them  into  the  midst  of  the  flalnes,  and  aflerwards  rushed  into  them 
himself.  Xerxes  could  not  but  admire,  and  at  the  same  time  bewail  so 
surprising  an  example  of  generosity.  The  heathens,  indeed^  might  g'ive 
this  name  to  what  is  rather  savage  ferocity  and  barbarity. 

Cimon  made  himself  master  also  of  the  island  of  Scyros,  where  be 
found  the  bones  of  Theseus,  the  son  of  ^geus,  who  had  fled  from  Athens 
to  that  city,  and  there  ended  his  days.  An  oracle  had  commanded  that 
search  should  be  made  after  his  bones.  Cimon  put  them  on  board  his  gal- 
ley, adorned  them  magnificently,  and  carried  them  to  his  native  country, 
near  800  years  after  Theseus  had  left  it.  The  people  received  them  witli 
the  highest  expressions  of  joy  ;  and  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  this 
event,  they  founded  a  disputation,  or  prize,  for  tragic  writent,  which  be- 
came very  famous,  and  contributed  exceedingly  to  the  improvement  of 
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tbe  drama,  hj  the  wonderful  emulation  it  excited  among  the  traj^e  poets, 
whose  pieces  were  represented  in  it  For  Sophocles  having,  in  his  youth* 
brought  his  first  play  on  the  stage,  the  archon,  or  chief  magistrate  who  pre- 
sided at  these  games,  obserring  there  was  a  strong  faction  among  the  spec- 
tators, prevailed  with  Cimon,  and  tbe  rest  of  the  generals  his  colleagues, 
who  were  ten  in  number  and  chosen  out  of  each  tribe,  to  sit  as  judges. 
Tbe  prize  was  adjudged  to  Sophocles,  which  so  deeply  afflicted  ^schylus, 
who  till  then  had  been  considered  as  the  .greatest  dramatic  poet,  that  Ath- 
ens became  insupportable  to  him,  and  he  withdrew  to  Sicily,  where  he  died. 

*  The  confederates  had  taken  a  great  number  of  barbarian  prisoners  in 
Sestus  and  Bysantium ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  high  regard  they  had  for 
Cimon,  intreated  him  to  distribute  the  booty.  Accordingly  Cimon  placed 
all  the  captives  stark  naked,  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  all  their  riches 
and  spoils.  The  allies  complained  of  this  partition  as  too  unequal ;  but 
Cimon  giving  them  the  choice,  they  immediately  took  the  riches  which 
had  belonged  to  the  Persians,  and  left  the  prisoners  for  the  Athenians.  Ci- 
mon therefore  set  out  with  his  portion  and  was  thought  a  person  no  ways 
qualified  to  settle  the  distribution  of  prises,  for  the  allies  carried  off  a  great 
number  of  chains,  necklaces,  and  bracelets  of  gold ;  a  large  quantity  of 
rich  habits,  and  fine  purple  cloaks ;  whilst  the  Athenians  had  only  for  their 
share,  a  multitude  of  human  creatures,  quite  naked,  and  unfit  for  labour. 
However,  the  relations  and  friends  of  these  captives  came  soon  after  from 
Phrygia  and  Lydia,  and  purchased  them  all  at  a  very  high  price ;  so  that 
with  the  monies  arising  from  the  ransom  of  them,  Cimon  had  enough  to 
miuntain  his  fleet  four  months ;  besides  a  great  sum  of  money  which  was 
put  into  the  exchequer,  not  to  mention  what  he  himself  had  for  his  own 
share. ,  He  afterwards  used  to  take  exceeding  pleasure  in  relating  this  ad- 
venture to  his  friends. 

f  He  made  the  best  use  of  his  riches,  as  Gorgias  the  rhetor  has  happily 
expressed  in  few,  but  strong  and  elegant  words :  \  ^'  Cimon,"  says  he, 
**  amassed  riches  only  to  use  them ;  and  he  employed  them  to  no  other 
"  use  but  to  acquire  esteem  and  honour."  We  may  here  perceive,  by  the 
way,  what  was  the  scope  and  aim  of  the  most  exalted  actions  of  the  heath- 
ens; and  with  what  justice  Tertullian  defined  a  pagan,  how  perfect  soever 
he  might  appear,  a  vain-glorious  animal,  animal  glorice.  The  gardens  and 
orcha^s  of  Chnon  were  always  open,  by  his  order,  to  the  citizens  in  gene- 
ral ;  who  were  allowed  to  gather  whatever  fruits  they  pleased.  His  table 
was  daily  covered  in  a  frugal  but  polite  manner.  It  was  entirely  different 
from  those  delicate  and  sumptuous  tables,  to  which  only  a  few  persons  of 
great  dislinction  are  admitted,  and  which  are  covered  meffaly  to  display  a 
vain  magnificence  or  elegance  of  taste.  Now  that  of  Cimon  was  plain, 
but  abundant ;  and  all  the  citizens  were  received  at  it  without  distinction. 
In  thus  banishing  from  his  entertainments,  whatever  had  the  least  air  of  os- 
tentation and  luxury,  he  reserved  to  himself  an  inexhaustible  fund,  not  on- 
ly for  the  expences  of  his  house,  but  for  the  wants  of  his  friends,  his  domes* 
tics,  and  a" very  great  number  of  citizens ;  demonstrating,, by  this  conduct, 
that  he  knew  much  better  than  most  rich  men,  the  true  use  and  value  of 
riches. 

He  was  always  followed  by  some  servants,  who  were  ordered  to  slip 
privately  some  piece  of  money  into  the  hands  of  such  poor  as  they  met,  and 
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to  gire  elothes  to  fhose  who  were  in  want  of  them.  He  often  bnried  saeh 
persons  as  bad  not  left  money  enoueh  to  defray  the  expences  of  their  fa^ 
neral ;  and  what  is  admirable,  and  which  Plutarch  does  not  fail  to  observe, 
he  did  not  act  in  this  manner  to  gain  credit  among  the  people,  nor  to  par- 
chase  their  voices ;  since  we  find  him,  on  all  occasions,  declaring  for  the 
contrary  faction,  that  is,  in  favour  of  such  citizens  as  were  most  consider- 
able for  their  wealth  or  authority. 

*  Although  he  saw  all  the  rest  of  the  govemours  of  his  time  enrich  tbem- 
■elves  by  the  plunder  and  oppression  of  the  public,  he  was  always  incor^ 
rnptible,  and  his  hands  were  never  stained  with  extortion,  or  the  smallest 
present;  and  he  continued,  during  bis  whole  life,  not  only  to  speak,  but 
to  act  spontaneously,  and  without  the  least  view  of  interest,  whatever  he^ 
thought  might  be  of  advantage  to  the  commonwealth. 

Besides  a  great  number  of  other  excellent  qualities,  Oimon  had  the  fin^ 
est  sense,  extraordinary  prudence,  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  genius 
and  characters  of  men.  The  allies,  besides  the  sums  of  money  in  which 
each  o^  them  was  taxed,  were  to  furnish  a  certain  mimber  of  men  and  shipsw 
Several  among  them,  who,  from  the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  were  studious  of 
nothing  but  their  ease,  and  applied  themselves  entirely  to  tilling  and  culti* 
rating  their  lands,  to  free  themselves  from  the  toils  and  dangers  of  war, 
chose  to  furnish  their  quota  in  money  ratlfer  than  in  men,  and  left  the  Athe- 
nians the  care  of  manning  w|th  soldiers  and  rollers  the  ships  they  were 
obliged  to  furnish.  The  other  geperals,  who  had  no  forecast  and  penetra- 
tion for  the  future,  gave  such  people  i^ome  uneasiness  at  first,  and  were  for 
obliging  them  to  observe  the  treaty  literally.  But  CImon,  when  in  power, 
acted  in  a  quite  different  manner,  and  suffered  them  to  enjoy  th^  tranquil- 
lity they  chose ;  plainly  perceiving  that  the  allies,  from  being  warlike  in  the 
lield,  would  insensibly  lose  t|)eir  martial  spirit,  and  be  fit  for  nothing  but 
husbandry  and  trade ;  whilst  the  Athenians,  by  exercising  the  oar  perpetu- 
ally, would  be  more  and  more  inured  to  hardships,  and  daily  increase  in 
power.  What  Oimon  had  foreseen  happened  ;  this  very  people  purchased 
themselves  masters  at  their  own  expence ;  so  that  they  who  before  had 
been  companions  and  allies^  became  in  some  measure  th6  subjects  and  tribr 
ntaries  of  the  Athenians. 

f  No  Grecian  general  ever  gave  so  great  a  blow  to  the  pride  and  haughti- 
ness of  the  Persian  monarch  as  Cimon.  After  the  barbariaua  had  been 
driven  out  of  Greece,  he  did  not  give  them  time  to  take  breath  ;  but  sailed 
immediately  after  them  with  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  200  ships,  took  their 
strongest  cities,  and  brought  over  ah  their  allies  ;  so  that  the  king  of  Per- 
sia had  not  ontf  poldier  left  in  Asia,  fron^  Ionia  to  Pamphylia.  8MI1  pursu- 
ing his  point,  he  bravely  attacked  the  enemy's  fleet,  though  much  stronger 
than  his  own.  It  lay  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon,  and  consist- 
ed of  850  sail  of  ships,  supported  by  the  land  army  on  the  coast.  It  was 
aoon  put  Iq  flight ;  and  200  sail  were  taken,  besides  those  that  were  sunk. 
A  great  number  of  Persians  had  left  thieir  ships,  and  leaped  into  the  sea,  in 
order  to  join  their  land  army,  which  lay  on  the  shore.  It  was  very  haz- 
ardous to  attempt  a  descent  in  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  to  lead  on  troops, 
which  were  already  fatigued  by  their  late  battle,  against  fresh  forces  much 
superior  in  number.  However,  Cimon,  finding  that  the  whole  army  was 
eager  to  engage  the  barbarians,  thought  proper  to  take  advantage  of  the 

*  Plut  in  CIm.  p.  4«5. 

+  A.  M.  S584.  Act  J.  C.  470.  Plut  m  Cim.  p.  485—487.  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  ««, 
Diod.l.xi.p.45^^^7.  •  ^     ^ 
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ardour  of  fhe  lOldBen,  who  were  greatly  animAted  with  thdr*  first  loeeesft. 
Accordiiigly  he  landed,  *  and  marched  them  directly  against  the  barbarians, 
who  waited  resolutely  for  their  coming  up,  and  sustained  the  first  onset 
with  prodigious  valour ;  however,  being  at  last  obliged  to  give  way,  they 
broke  and  fled.  A  great  slaughter  ensued,  and  an  infinite  number  of  pris- 
oners and  immensely  rich  sp^ls  were  taken.  Cimon  having,  in  one  day, 
gained  two  victories  which  almost  equalled  those  of  Salamin  and  Platasa^ 
to  crown  all,  sailed  out  to  meet  a  reinforcement  of  14  Pbienioian  ships, 
which  were  come  from  Cyprus,  to  join  the  Persian  4eet,  and  Icnew  nothing 
of  what  had  passed.  They  were  all  either  taken  or  sank,  and  most  of  the 
BOhliers  were  killed  or  drowned. 

Cimon  having  achieved  such  glorious  exploits,  returned  in  triumph  to 
Athens ;  and  employed  part  of  the  spoils  in  fortifying  the  harbour,  and  in 
beaufifying  the  city.  The  richee  which  a  general  amasses  in  the  field, 
are  applied  to  the  noblest  uses  when  they  are  disposed  of  in  this  manner  ; 
and  must  reflect  infinitely  greater  honour  upon  him,  than  if  he  expended 
them  in  building  magnificent  palaces  for  himself,  which  must  one  time  or 
other  devolve  to  strangers;  whereas,  works  built  for  public  use,  are  hia 
property  in  some  measure  for  ever,  and  transmit  his  name  to  the  latest  pos^ 
terify.  f  It  is  well  known  that  such  embellishments  in  a  city,  give  infi- 
nite pleasure  to  the  people,  who'^are  always  struck  with  works  of  this  kind ; 
and  thb,  as  Plutarch  observes  in  the  life  of  Cimon,  is  one  of  the  surest  and 
at  the  oame  tinie,  the  pnost  lawful  method  of  acquiring  their  friendship 
and  esteem. 

}  The  y«ar  following,  this  general  sailed  towards  the  Hellespont ;  and 
having  driven  the  Persians  out  i)f  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  of  which 
they  had  possessed  themselves,  he  conquered  it  in  the  name  of  the  Athe- 
nians, though  he  himself  had  more  right  to  it,  as  Miltiades  his  father  had 
been  its  sovereign.  He  afterwards  attacked  the  people  of  the  island  of 
Thasus,  who  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  and  defeated  their  fleet. 
These  maintained  their  revolt  with  an  almost  unparalleled  obstinacy  and 
fury.  I  As  if  they  had  been  in  arms  against  the  worst  of  evils  to  fear,  they 
made  a  law,  that  the  first  man  who  should  only  mention  the  concluding  a 
treaty  with  the  Athenians,  should  be  put  to  death.  The  siege  was  carried 
on  three  yeiA^,  during  which  the  inhabitants  suffered  all  the  calamities  of 
war  with  the  same  obstinacy.  ^  The  women  were  no  less  inflexible  thaii 
the  men ;  for  the  besieged  wantins  ropes  for  the  military  engines,  all  the 
women  cat  off*  their  hair  In  a  seeming  transport ;  and  when  the  city  was 
in  the  utmost  distress  by  famine,  which  swept  away  a  great  number  of  the 
inhabitanti,  Hegeiforides  the  Thasian,  deeply  afflicted  with  seeing  such 
maltftodee  of  his  fellow-citixens  perish,  resolutely  determined  to  sacrifice 
his  Hfe  for  the  preservation  of  his  country.  Accordingly  he  put  a  halter 
round  his  neck,  and  presenting  himself  to  the  assembly,  *'  Countrymen,^' 
£ays  he,  **  do  with  me  as  you  please,  and  €}o  not  spare  me  if  you  judge 
"  proper ;  but  let  my  death  save  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  prevail  with 
"  you  to  abolish  the  cruel  law  you  have  enacted,  so  contrary  to  your  wel- 
*'  fare.''  The  Tb&sians,  struck  with  these  words,  abolished  the  law,  but 
would  not  snflbr  it  to  cost  so  generous  a  citieen  his  life ;  for  they  surrendereil 

*  We  do  not  find  the  aneients  made  use  of  long  boats  in  making  descents  ;  th^ 
reason  of  which  perhaps  was,  that,  as  their  guleys  were  flat  bottomed,  they 
were  btoucht  to  shore  without  any  difliculty. 

t  Phit  de  eerend.  rep.  pi  StS.  t  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  487.    Thucyd.  1.  i.  p. 

66,67,    Piod.  1.  xi.  p.  59*  |Poly«n.Str.l.ii.  ^  Poljon.  I  viii. 
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thfimsekeB  to  the  AtheniaiiBi  who  spared  their  IiTeai  and  obIj  dismaiitled 
their  city. 

After  Gimon  had  landed  his  troops  on  the  shore  opposite  to  Thraee,  he 
seized  on  all  the  gold  mines  of  those  coasts,  and  subdued  every  part  of 
that  country  as  far  as  Macedonia.  He  might  have  attempted  the  conquest 
of  that  kingdom,  and  in  all  probability  could  have  easily  possessed  him- 
self of  part  of  it,  had  he  improved  the  occasion.  And  indeed,  for  his 
neglect  in  this  point,  at  his  return  to  Athens,  he  was  prosecuted,  as  having 
been  bribed  by  the  money  of  the  Macedonians,  and  of  Alexander  their 
king.  But  Gimon  had  a  soul  superior  to  ail  temptations  of  that  kind,  and 
proved  his  innocence  in  the  clearest  light 

*  The  conquests  of  Gimon  and  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  which  in* 
creased  every  day,  gave  Artaxerxes  great  uneasiness.  To  prevent  the 
consequences  of  it,  he  resolved  to  send  Themistodes  into  Attica  with  a 
great  army,  and  accordingly  proposed  it  to  him. 

Themistocles  was  in  great  perplexity  on  this  occasion.  On  one  side, 
the  remembrance  of  the  favours  the  king  had  heaped  upon  him ;  the  posi- 
tive assurances  he  had  given  that  monarch,  to  serve  him  with  the  utmost 
zeal  on  all  occasions ;  the  instances  of  the  king  who  claimed  his  promise ; 
all  these  considerations  would  not  permit  him  to  refuse  the  commission. 
On  the  other  side,  the  love  of  his  country,  which  the  injustice  and  ill- 
treatment  of  his  fellow-citizens  could  not  banish  from  his  mind  ;  his  strong 
reluctance  to  sully  the  glory  of  his  former  laurels  antl  mighty  acbiev- 
ments  by  so  ignominious  a  step ;  perhaps  too,  the  fear  of  being  unsuccess- 
ful in  a  war,  in  which  he  should  be  opposed  by  excellent  generals,  and 
particularly  Gimon,  who  seemed  to  be  as  successful  as  valiant ;  these  diP' 
ferent  reflections  would  not  suffer  him  to  declare  against  his  country,  in  an 
enterprise  which,  whether  successful  or  not,  would  reflect  shame  on  him- 
^If. 

To  rid  himself  at  once  of  all  these  inward  struggles,  he  resolved  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life,f  as  the  only  method  for  him  not  to  be  wanting  in  the  du- 
ty  he  owed  his  country,  nor  to  the  promises  he  had  made  that  prince.  He 
therefore  prepared  a  solemn  sacrifice,  to  which  he  invited  all  his  friends, 
when,  after  embracing  them  all,  and  taking  a  last  farewell  of  them,  he 
drank  bull's  blood,  or  according  to  others,  swallowed  a  doae  of  poison, 
and  died  in  this  manner  at  Magnesia,  aged  65  years,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  he  had  spent  either  in  the  goyernment  of  the  republic,  or  the  com- 
jnand  of  the  armies. 

X  When  the  king  was  told  the  cause  and  manner  of  his  deatli,  he 
esteemed  and  adipired  him  still  more,  and.  continued  his  favour  to  his 
friends  and  domestics.  But  the  unexpected  death  of  Themistocles  proved 
an  obstacle  to  the  design  be  meditated  of  attacking  the  Greeks.  The 
Magnesians  erected  a  splendid  monument  to  tlie  memory  of  that  general 
in  the  public  square,  and  granted  peculiar  privileges  and  honours  to  his  de- 
scendants. They  continued  to  enjoy  them  in  Plutarch's  tioie,  that  is, 
near  600  years  after,  and  his  tomb  was  stHl  standing. 

II  Atticus,  \d  the  beautiful  dialogue  of  Gicero,  entitled  Brutus,  refutes  in 
an  agreeable  and  ingeniqqs  manner,  the  tragical  end  which  some  writers 
ascribe  to  Themistocles,  as  related  above,  pretending  tliat  the  whole  is  a 

*  A.  M.  3588.    Ant  J.  C.  460.    Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  9£.    Plut  in  Themist.  p.  1^7. 
f  The  wisest  heathens  did  not  think  that  a  man  was  allowed  to  lay  viulout 

hands  on  himself. 
t  Cic.  dc  Senec.  n.  72.  P  Brut.  n.  42, 4.S. 
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fietkMi,  inTented  by  rfaetoridanB,  who,  on  the  bare  rumour  that  this  great 
maa  bad  poiaooed  bimeelfy  had  added  aJI  the  other  particulars  to  embellish 
the  atory,  which  otherwise  would  hare  been  very  dry  and  unaffecting. 
He  appeals  for  this  to  Thucydides,  that  judicious  historiao,  who  was  an 
Aihemaa,  and  almost  contemporary  with  Themistocles.  This  author  in- 
deed owns,  that  a  report  had  prevailed  that  this  general  had  poisoned  him^ 
self;  howeTer,  his  opinion  was,  that  he  died  a  natural  death,  and  that 
his  friends  conveyed  his  bones  secretly  to  Athens,  where,  in  *  Pausanias* 
time,  his  mausoleum  was  standing  near  the  grcSat  harbour.  This  account  . 
teems  much  more  probable  than  the  other. 

Themistocles  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  Greece  ever 
produced.  He  had  a  great  soul,  and  invincible  courage,  which  danger 
even  inflamed ;  was  fired  with  an  incredible  thirst  for  glory,  which  soiiie* 
times  bis  country's  love  would  temper  and  allay,  but  which  sometimes 
carried  him  too  far;  f  his  presence  of  mind  was  such,  that  it  immediately 
BOggested  whatever  it  was  most  necessary  to  act :  in  fine,  he  had  a  sagacity 
and  penetration  with  regard  to  futority,  that  revealed  to  him,  in  tlie  clear- 
est fight,  the  most  secret  designs  of  his  enemies,  pointing  out  to  him  at  a 
distance  the  several  measures  he  should  take  to  disconcert  them,  and  in< 
spiriDg  him  with  great,  noble,  bold,  extensive  views  with  regard  to  the 
honour  of  his  country.  The  most  essential  qualities  of  the  mind  were, 
however,  wanting  in  him,  I  mean  sincerity,  integrity,  and  fidelity ;  nor  * 
was  be  altogether  free  from  suspicions  of  avarice,  which  is  a  great  blemish 
in  sneh  as  are  charged  with  public  affairs. 

}  Nevertheless,  a  noble  "sentiment  as  well  as  action  is  related  of  him, 
which  speaks  a  great  and  disinterested  soul.  |  His  daughter  being  asked 
of  him  in  marriage,  he  preferred  an  honest  poor  man,  to  a  rich  one  of  a 
different  character,  and  gave  for  his  reason,  "  That  in  the  choice  of  a  son 
^  in  law,  he  would  much  rather  have  merit  without  riches,  than  riches 
"  without  merit" 

SECTION  IV. 

THE   B6TPTIA9S   RISE   AOAINBT  FERSIA  BUPPORTED  BT   THE   ATHENIANS. 

ABOUT  this  time  the  Egyptians,^  to  free  themselves  from  a  foreign 
yoke,  which  was  insupportable  to  them,  revolted  fron)  Artaxerxes,  and 
made  Inarus,  prince  of  the  Lybians,  their  king.  They  demanded  aid  of  the 
Athenians,  who,  having  at  that  time  a  fleet  of  200  ships  at  the  Island  of 
Cyprus,  accepted  the  invitation  with  (Pleasure,  and  immediately  set  sail 
for  Egypt,  judging  this  a  very  favourable  opportunity  to  weaken  the  power 
of  the  Persians,  by  driving  them  out  of  so  great  a  kingdom. 

IT  Advice  being  brought  Artaxerxes  of  this  revolt,  he  raised  an  army  of 
300,000  men,  and  resolved  to  march  in  person  against  the  rebels.  But  his 
friends  advising  him  not  to  venture  himself  in  that  expedition,  he  gave 
the  command  of  it  to  Archs&menes,  one  of  his  brothers.    The  latter  be- 

♦Lib.Lp.  1. 

t  De  instEinttbuSy  ut  lut  Thucydides,  verissime  judicabat,  et  de  futuris  callidissi- 
mc  conjiciebat.    Cor.Nep.  in  Themist  c.  1. 

t  Plut  in  Themist.  p.  121. 

I  Themistocles,  cum  consuleretur  utrum  bono  viro  paoperi,  ne  minus  probato 
divid  ftliam  coHocaret :  £go  vero,  inquit,  malo  virum  ^i  peeunia  egeat^  ^[uam  ptr 
cumam  qum  viro.     Cic.  de  offic.  1.  ii.  c.  71. 

^  A.  M.  S5d8.  Ant  J.  C.  468.  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  68.  b  71,  72.  Ctes.  c  91—85. 
Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  54—59.  Y  A.  M.  3545.  Ant  J.  C.  459. 
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ing  arrival}  ift  Egypt,  encamped  his  great  armj  on  the  batiks  of  (he  Nile. 
During  this  interval,  the  Athenians  having  defeated  the  Persian  fleet,  and 
eitiier  destroyed  or  taken  fifty  of  their  ships,  they  went  again  np  that  river, 
landed  their  forces  under  the  command  of  Charitimis  &ehr  general,  and 
having  joined  Inarus  and  his  Egyptians,  they  charged  Archsmenes,  and 
defeated  him  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  that  Persian  general  and  100,000 
of  his  soldiers  were  slain.  Those  who  escaped  fled  to  Memphis,  whither 
the  conquerors  pursued  them,  and  immediately  made  themselves  masters 
of  two  quarters  of  the  city  ;  but  the  Persians  having  fortified  themselves 
in  the  third,  called  the  White  Wall,  which  was  the  largest  and  strongest 
of  the  three,,  they  were  besieged  in  it  near  three  years,  during  which  they 
made  a  most  vigorous  defence,  till  they  were  at  last  delivered  by  the  for^ 
ee^  sent  to  their  aid« 

Artaxerxes*  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  army,  and  bow  moch  the 
Athenians  had  contributed  to  it,  to  make  a  diversion  of  their  forces,  and 
oblige  them  ^o  turn  their  arms  another  way,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  engage  them  to  proclaim 
war  against  the  Athenians.    But  the  Laoediemonians  having  rejected  the 
offer,  their  refusal  did  not  abate  his  ardour,  and  accordingly  f  he  gave 
Megabysus  and  Artabazus  the  command  of  the  forces  designed  against 
Egypt.    These  generals  immediately  raised  an  army  of  300,000  men  in 
Cilioia  and  Phoenicia.    They  \^ere  obliged  to  wait  till  the  fleet  was  equip- 
ped, which  was  not  till  the  next  year.    {  Artabazus  then  took  upon  him 
the  command  of  it,  and  sailed  towards  the  Nile,  whilst  Megabysus,  at  the 
head  of  the  land, army,  marched  towards  Memphis.    He  raised  the  siege 
(jS  that  city,  and  afterwards  fought  Inarus.    All  the  forces  on  both  sides 
engaged  in  this  battle,  in  which  Inarus  was  entirely  defeated }  but  the 
E^ptians  who  had  rebelled,  suffered  most  in  this  slaughter.     After  this 
defeat,  Inarus,  though  wounded  by  Megabysus,  retreated  with  the  Athe- 
nians, and  such  E^ptians  as  were  willing  to  follow  him,  and  reached  Bitr- 
los,  a  city  in  the  island  of  Prosopitis,  which  is  surrounded  by  two  arms  of 
the  Nile,  and  both  navigable.    The  Athenians  ran  their  fleet  into  one  of 
those  arms,  where  it  was  secured  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  held 
out  a  siege  of  a  year  and  a  half. 

After  the  tiattle,  all  the  rest  of  Egypt  submitted  to  the  conqnerory  and 
was  re-united  to  the  empire  of  Artaxerxes,  except  Amyrteus,  who  had  still 
a  ^mall  party  in' the  fens,  where  he  long  supported  himself  through  the 
difficulty  the  Persians  found  in  penetrating  far  enough  to  reduce  him. 

The  siege  of  Prosopitis  was  still  carrying  on.  ||  The  Persians  finding 
that  they  made  no  advances  in  attacking  it  after  the  usual  methods,  'be- 
cause of  the  stratagems  and  intrepidity  of  the  besieged,  they  therefore  had 
recourse  to  an  cxtraordii^ary  expedient,  which  soon  produced  what  force 
had  not  been  able  to  effect  They  turned  the  course,  by  different  canals, 
of  the  arm  of  the  Nile  in  which  the  Athenians  lay,  and  by  that  means  open- 
ed themselves  a  passage  for  their  whole  army  to  enter  the  island.  Inarus 
seeing  that  all  was  lost,  compounded  with  Megabysus  for  himself,  for  all 
his  Egyptians,  and  about  50  Athenians,  and  surrendered  upon  condition 
that  their  lives  should  be  spared^  The  remainder  of  the  auxiliary  forces, 
which  formed  a  body  of  6000  men,  resolved  to  hold  out  longer,  and  for 
this  purpose  they  set  fire  to  their  ships,  and  drawing  up  in  order  of  battle, 
resolved  to  die  sword  in  hand,  and  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  they  coald,  in 

»  A.  M.  3546.  Aitt  J.  C.  45S.  t  A.  M.  5547.  Ant  J.  C.  467. 

t  A.  M.  8546.     Ant  J.  C.  456.  jj  A.  M.  3550.  Ant  J.  C.  454. 
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imitotien  of  this  Lftoedasmonuuis,  irho  refused  to  yield,  and  were  all  cut  to 
pieces  at  Thenoopyle.  The  Peraiaiu,  hearing  they  had  taken  so  despe- 
rate a  resolution,  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  attack  them.  A  peace  was 
therefore  offered  them,  with  a  promise  that  they  should  all  be  permitted  to 
leaTe  fis^ypt,  and  have  free  passage  to  their  native  country  either  by  sea  or 
land.  Tliey  accepted  the  conditions,  put  the  conquerors  in  possession  of 
Biblofly  and  of  the  whole  Island,  and  went  by  sea  to  Cyrene,  where  they 
embarked  for  Greece ;  but  most  of  the  soldiers  who  had .  served  in  thla 
expedition  perished  in  it. 

Bat  this  was  not  the  only  loss  the  Athenians  sustained  on  this  occasion. 
Another  fleet  of  60  ships,  which  they  sent  to  the  aid  of  their  besieged 
coootrymen,  ftii4e<l  up  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Nile,  just  after  the  Athe- 
mans  had  surrendered,  to  disengage  them,  not  knowing  what  had  happened. 
But  the  instant  they  entered,  the  Persian  fleet,  which  kept  out  at  sea,  fol* 
fowed  them  and  attacked  tfaieir  rear,  whilst  the  army  discharged  showers 
of  darts  upon  them  from  the  banks  of  the  river ;  thus  only  a  few  ships 
escaped,  which  opened  themselves  a  way  through  the  enemy's  fleet,  and 
all  the  rest  were  lost.  Here  ended  the  fatal  war  carried  on  by  the  Athe- 
nians for  six  years  in  Egypt,  which  kingdom  was  now  united  again  to  the 
Perelan  empire,  and  continued  so  during  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Artaxer- 
xes,  of  which  this  is  the  twentieth  year.^  But  the  prisoners  who  were 
taken  in  this  war,  met  with  the  most  unhappy  fate. 

SECTION  V. 

INAaUS     18     DELIVERED    UP   TO     TBE   KINO's     MOTHER. — HEGABTSUS'    AF- 
FLICTION   AND    REVOLT. 

ARTAXERXES,t  after  refusing  to  gratify  the  request  of  his  mother, 
who  for  five  years  together  had  been  daily  importuning  him  to  put  Inarus 
and  his  Athenians  into  her  hands,  in  order  that  she  might  sacrifice  them 
to  the  manes  of  Ardijemenes  lier  son,  at  last  yielded  to  her  solicitations. 
But  how  blind,  how  barbarously  weak  must  this  king  have  been,ito  break 
through  the  most  solemn  engaorements  merely  through  complaisance;  who, 
deaf  to  remorse,  violated  the  law  of  nations,  solely  to  avoid  offending  a 
most  unjust  mother,  J  This  inhuman  princess,  without  regard  to  the  faith 
of  solemn  treaties,  caused  Inarus  to  be  crucified,  and  beheaded  all  the 
rest.  Megabysus  was  in  the  deepest  affliction  on  that  account ;  for  as  he 
had  promised  that  no  injury  should  be  done  them,  the  affront  reflected, 
principally  on  him.  He  therefore  left  the  court,  and  withdrew  to  Syria, 
of  which  he  was  governour ;  and  his  discontent  was  so  great  that  he  raised 
an  army  and  revolted  openly. 

g  The  king  sent  Osiris,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  lords  of  the  court, 
against  him  with  an  army  of  200,000  men.  Megabysus  engaged  Osiris, 
wounded  him,  took  him  prisoner,  and  put  his  array  to  flight.  Artaxerxea 
Bcoding  to  demand  Osiris,  Megabysus  generously  dismissed  him,  as  soon 
as  his  wounds  were  cured. 

&  The  next  year  Artaxerxes  sent  another  army  against  him,  the  com- 
mand of  which  he  gave  to  Menostanes,  son  to  Artarius  the  king's  brother, 

*  A.  M.  3550.     Ant  J.  C.  45 1. 
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and  govetnour  of  Babylon.  This  general  was  not  more  fortunate  than  the 
former.  He  was  also  defeated  and  put  to  flight,  and  Megabysus  gsined  as 
signal  a  victory  as  the  former. 

Artaxerxes  finding  he  could  not  reduce  him  by  force  of  arms,  sent 
his  brother  Artarius  and  Amy tis  his  sister,  who  was  the  wife  of  Megabysus, 
with  several  other  persons  of  the  first  quality,  to  persuade  the  latter  to  re- 
turn to  his  alfegiancei  They  succeeded  in  their  negociation  ;  the  king 
pardoned  him,  and  he  returned  to  court. 

One  day  as  they  were  hunting,  a  lion,  raising  himself  on  his  hinder  feet, 
was  going  to  rush  upon  the  king,  when  Megabysus,  seeing  the  danger  he 
was  in,  and  fired  with  zeal  and  affection  for  his  sovereign,  hurled  a  dart  at 
the  lion  which  killed  him.  But  Artaxerxes,  upon  pretence  that  he  had 
affronted  him,  in  darting  at  the  lion  first,  commanded  Megabysus'  head  to 
be  struck  off.  Amylts,  the  king's  sister,  and  Amysths,  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  change  this  sentence  jnto  perpetual 
banishmetit.  Megabysus  was  therefore  sent  to  Gyrta,  a  city  on  the  Red 
Sea,  and  condemned  to  end  his  days  there :  however,  five  years  after, 
disguising  himst  If  like  a  leper,  he  made  his  escape,  and  returned  to  Susa, 
where  by  the  assistance  of  bis  wife  and  mother  in  law,  he  was  restored  to 
fatour  and  continued  so  till  his  death,  which  happened  some  years  after, 
in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  bis  age.  Megabysus  was  extremely  regretted 
by  the  king  and  the  whole  court.  He  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  abilities 
in  the  kingdom,  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  general.  Artaxerxes  owed 
*  both  his  crown  and  life  to  him  :  but  it  is  of  dangerous  consequence  for  a 
subject,  when  his  sovereign  is  under  too  many  obligations  to  him.  This 
Was  the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  Megabysus. 

It  is  surprising  that  so  judicious  a  prince  as  Artaxerxes,  should  have 
been  so  imprudent,  as  to  be  fired  with  jealousy  against  a  nobleman  of  hia 
court,  merely  because  in  a  party  of  hunting  he  had  wounded  the  beast 
they  were  pursuing  before  him.  Could  any  thing  be  so  weak?  and  was 
this  placing  the  point  of  honour  in  a  manner  worthy  a  king  ?  Nevertbeless, 
history  furnishes  us  with  many  instances  of  this  kind.  I  am  apt  to  believe, 
from  some  expressions  of  f  Plutarch,  that  Artaxerxes  Was  ashamed  of  the 
wild  fury  to  which  this  false  delicacy  had  raised  him,  and  that  be  made^- 
some  public  kind  of  atonement  for  it :  for,  according  to  this  antbor,  he 
published  a  decree,  importing  that  any  man  who  was  hunting  with  the  king^ 
should  be  allowed  to  throw  his  javelin  first  at  the  beast,  if  opportunity 
should  offer ;  and  he,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  the  first  Persian  mon- 
arch who  granted  such  a  permission. 

SECTION  VI. 

ARTAXEaXES   8EKDS    ESDaAS,    AND    AFTERWARDS    NEflEMlAH    TO      J£RUSA- 

LEH. 

BEFORE  I  proceed  in  the  history  of  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  I  shall 
relate,  in  few  words,  the  several  things  which  happened  to  the  people  of 
God,  during  the  first  20  years  of  Artaxerxes,  which  is  an  essential  part  of 
(lie  history  of  that  prince. 

I  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  Esdraa  obtained  of 

*  Beneficia  eo  usoue  loeta  sunt,  dum  ridentur  exsoki  posse  ;  ubi  multutn  ante-' 
Venere,  pro  gratia  ooiuiti  redditur.    Tacit.  Annal.  I.  iv.  c.  18. 
-t  Plut  in  ApophthegiTK  p.  173. 
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tfae  king  and  bis  seven  coanseUors,  an  ample  commission  empowerinK  him 
to.retnrn  to  Jemsalem  with  all  such  Jews  as  would  follow  him  thither,  in 
order  to  settle  the  Jewish  goremment  and  religion  agreeably  to  their  own 
laws.  Esdras  was  descended  from  Saraia,  who  was  high  priest  of  Jerusa- 
lem, when  destroyed  by  Nebuchodonosor,  and  was  put  to  death  by  his  com- 
mand. Esdras  was  a  Fery  learned  ai^l  pious  man,  and  was  chieOy  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  b^  his  great  knowledge  in  the  scrip- 
tures ;  it  being  said  of  him,  *  "  That  he  was  rery  ready  in  the  law  of  Mo- 
**  ses  that  was  giren  by  the  God  of  Israel,"  He  now  set  out  from  Baby- 
lon with  the  gifts  and  offerings  which  the  king,  his  courtiers,  and  such  Is- 
melitea  as  had  staid  at  Babylon,  had  put  into  his  hands  for  the  service  of 
Ihe  temple,  and  which  he  gave  to  the  priests  upon  his  arrival  in  Jerusalemt 
It  appeals  by  the  commission  which  Arta^enes  gave  him,  that  this  prince 
had  a  high  veneration  for  the  God  of  Israel,  as,  in  conunanding  his  offi* 
cers  to  furnish  the  Jews  with  all  things  necessary  for  their  worship,  he 
adds,  f  Let  all  things  be  performed  aher  the  law  of  God  diligently,  unto 
*^  the  most  high  God^  that  wrath  come  not  upon  the  kingdom  of  the  king 
^  and  his  son."  This  commissioq,  as  I  observed,  empowered  him  to  set- 
tle the  refigion  and  government  of  the  Jews,  pursuant  to  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses; to  appoint  magistrates  and  judges,  to  punish  evil  doers,  not  only  by 
imprisoning  their  persons,  and  confiscating  their  possessions,  but  also  by 
sending  them  into  banishment,  and  even  sentencing  them  to  death,  ac« 
cording  to  the  crimes  they  should  commit.  Such  was  the  power  with 
which  Esdras  was  invested,  and  which  he  exercised  faithfully  during  13 
years,  till  Nehemiah  brought  a  new  commission  from  the  Persian  court. 

{  Nehemiah  was  also  a  Jew  of  distinguished  merit  and  piety,  and  one  of 
the  cupbearers  to  king  Artaxerxes.  This  was  a  very  considerable  e^iploy- 
ment  in  the  Persian  court,  because  of  the  privilege  annexed  to  it,  vi%.  of 
being  often  near  the  king's  person,  and  of  being  allowed  to  speak  to  him 
ID  the  most  favorable  moments.  However,  neither  his  exalted  station,  nor 
the  settlement  of  his  family  in  that  land  of  captivity,  could  obliterate  from 
hb  mind  the  country  of  his  ancestors,  nor  their  religion :  neither  his  love 
for  the  oqe,  nor  his  seal  for  the  other,  were  abated ;  and  his  heart  was 
still  in  Sion.  Some  Jews  who  were  come  from  Jerusalem,  having  inform* 
ed  him  of  the  sad  state  of  that  city,  that  its  walls  lay  in  ruin,  its  gates 
were  burned  down,  and  the  inhabitants  thereto  exposed  to  the  insults  of 
their  enemies,  and  made  the  scorn  of  all  their  neighbours ;  the  affliction 
of  his  brethren,  and  the  dangers  with  which  they  were  menaced,  made 
such  an  impression  on  his  mind,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  fron^  one 
qf  his  piety.  One  di^,  as  he  was  waiting  upon  the  king,  the  latter  ob- 
serving an  unusual  air  of  me laqoholy  in  Nehemiah's  countenance,  asked 
him  the  cause  of  it ;  a  proof  that  this  monarch  had  a  tenderness  of  heart 
rarely  found  in  kings,  and  which  is  nevertheless  much  more  valuable  than 
the  most  shining  qualities.  Nehemiah  took  this  opportunity  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  calamitous  state  of  his  country,  owned  that  was  the  subject 
of  bis  grief  and  humbly  intreated  that  leave  might  be  given  him  to  go  to 
Jerusalem,  in  order  to  repair  the  fortifications  of  it.  The  kings  of  Per- 
sia, his  predecessors,  had  permitted  the  Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple,  but 
not  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  But  Artaxerxes  immediately  decreed,  that 
the  walls  and  gates  of  Jerusalem  should  be  rebuilt ;  and  Nehemiah,  as  gov- 
emour  of  Judea,  was  appointed  to  put  this  decree  in  execniion.    The  king,^ 

♦  1  Esdras  viii.  S.  f  1  Esdras  viK.  tl . 
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to  do  him  the  greater  honoar,  ordered  a  body  of  horse,  eomsianded  by  a 
considerable  officer  to  escort  him  thither.  He  likewise  wrote  to  all  the 
govemours  of  the  provinces  on  this  side  the  Euphrates,  to  give  him  aN  the 
assistance  possible  in  forwarding  the  work  for  which  he  was  sent.  This 
pious  Jew  executed  everj  part  of  his  tommission  with  incredible  seal 
and  activity. 

*  It  is  from  this  decree,  enacted  by  Artaxerxes  in  the  20th  year  of  his 
reign,  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  that  we  date  the  be- 
ginning of  the  70  weeks  mentioned  in  the  famous  prophecy  of  Daniel,  after 
which  the  Messiah  was  to  appear  and  be  put  to  death.  I  shall  here  Insert 
the  whole  prophecy,  but  without  giving  the  explication  of  it,  as  it  may 
be  found  in  other  writers,  and  is  not  a  part  of  this  history. 

f  "  Thou  art  greatly  beloved,  therefore  understand  the  matter,  and  con- 
**  sider  the  vision.  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people,  and 
''  upon  thy  holy  city,  to  finish  the  transgression,  and  to  make  an  end  of 
*^  sins,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting 
*^  righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy,  and  to  anoint  the 
*'  Most  Holy.  Know  therefore  anfl  understand,  Ihai  Jrom  ike  going  forth 
*^  of  the  commandtneni  to  restore  and  to  rebuild  Jerusalem^  unto  the  Mes- 
^'  slab  the  prince  shall  be  seven  weeks,  and  three  score  and  two  weeks  ; 
*'  the  street  shall  be  built  again ;  and  the  wall  even  in  troublous  times. 
^*  And  after  three  score  and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  off,  but  not  for 
^'  himself:  and  the  people  of  the  prince  that  shall  come  shall  destroy  the 
^  city  and  the  sanctuary  j  and  the  end  thereof  shall  be  with  a  flood  ;  and 
^'  unto  the  end  of  the  war  desolations  are  determined.  And  he  shall  con-r 
*'  firm  the  covenant  with  many  for  one  week ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
^  week  he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the  the  oblation  to  cease,  and  for 
^^  the  overspreading  of  abomination,  he  shall  make  it  desolate,  even  until 
'*  the  consummation,  and  that  determined  shall  be  poured  upon  the  deso- 
«  late." 

{  When  Esdras  was  in  power,  as  his  chief  view  was  to  restore  religion  to 
its  ancient  purity,  he  disposed  the  books  of  scripture  into  their  proper  or- 
der, revised  them  all  very  carefully,  and  collected  the  incidents  relating 
to  the  people  of  God  in  ancient  times ;  in  order  to  compose  out  of  them 
the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  to  which  he  added  the  history  of  his  own 
times,  which  was  finished  by  Nehemiah.  It  is  their  books  that  end  the 
long  history  which  Moses  had  begun,  and  which  the  writers  who  came  af- 
ter them  continued  in  a  direct  series,  till  the  repairing  of  Jerusalem.  The 
rest  of  the  sacred  history  is  not  written  in  that  uninterrupted  order.  Whilst 
Esdras  and  Nehemiah  were  compiling  the  latter  part  of  that  great  work, 
Herodotus'  whom  profane  authors  call  the  Father  of  History,  began  to 
write.  Thus  we  find  that  the  latest  authors  of  the  books  of  scripture, 
flourished  about  the  same  time  with  the  first  authors  of  the  Grecian  histo- 
ry; and  when  it  began,  that  of  Gh)d's  people,  to  compute  only  from 
Abraham,  included  already  15  centuries.  Herodotus  made  no  mention 
of  the  Jews  in  his  history  ;  for  the  Greeks  desired  to  be  informed  of  Buch 
nations  only,  as  were  famous  for  their  wars,  their  commerce,  and  grand- 
eur ;  so  that  as  Judea  was  then  but  just  rising  from  its  ruins,  it  did  not 
excite  the  attention  of  that  people. 

»  Dan.  ix.  23— «7.  t  Ibid. 

\  Bishop  of  Meaux^s  Universal  History. 
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SECTION  Vll. 

CItAftACTKR   OF   FERICLES,    &€. 

I  now  return  to  Greece.  From  the  banishment  of  Tbemietocles,  and 
the  death  of  Aristides,  the  exact  time  of  which  is  not  known,  two  citizens^ 
Cinion  and  Pericles,  divided  all  credit  and  authority  in  Athens.  Pericles 
was  much  younger  than  Cimon,  and  of  a  quile  different  character.  As  he 
will  make  a  very  considerable  figure  in  the  following  history,  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  the  reader  to  know  who  be  was,  in  what  manner  he  had  been 
educated,  and  his  scheme  and  method  of  goYemment. 

*  Pericles  was  descended,  by  the  mother's  as  well  as  father's  side,  from 
the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  families  of  Athens.  His  father,  Xan- 
thippus,  who  defeated  at  Mycale  the  king  of  Persia's  lieutenants,  married 
Ajrarista,  niece  to  Clisthenes,  who  expelled  the  Pisistratrides,  descendants 
of  Piststratus  the  tyrant,  and  established  a  popular  government  in  Athens. 
Pericles  had  long  prepared  himself  for  the  design  he  formed  of  engaging 
in  state  affairs. 

He  was  brought  up  under  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  particu- 
larly Anaxagoras  of  Clazomene,  surnamed  the  intelligent,  from  his  being 
the  first,  as  we  are  told,  who  ascribed  human  events,  as  well  as  the  forma- 
tion and  government  of  the  universe,  not  to  chance,  as  some  philosophers, 
nor  to  a  fatal  necessity,  but  to  a  superior  intelligence,  who  disposed  and 
governed  all  things  with  wisdom.  This  tenet  or  opinion  subsisted  long  be* 
fore  his  time  ;  but  he  perhaps  set  it  in  a  stronger  li^ht  than  all  qthers  had 
done,  and  taught  it  methodically  and  from  principles.  Anaxagoras  instruct- 
ed bis  pupil  perfectly  in  the  part  of  philosophy  that  relates  to  nature,  and 
which  is  therefore  called  Physics.f  This  study  gave  him  a  strength  and 
greatness  of  soul  which  raised  him  above  an  infinite  number  of  vulgar  pre- 
judices and  vain  practices  generally  observed  in  his  time ;  and  which,  in 
affairs  of  government  and  military  enterprises,  either  disconcerted  often 
the  wisest  and  most  necessary  measures,  or  defeated  them  by  scrupulous 
delays,  authorised  and  covered  with  the  specious  veil  of  religion.  These 
were  sometimes  dreams  or  auguries,  at  other  times  dreadful  phenome- 
na, as  eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon,  or  else  omens  and  presages ;  not  to 
mention  the  wild  chimeras  of  judicial  astrology.  The  knowledge  of  na- 
ture, free  from  the  grovelling  and  weak  superstitions  to  which  ignorance 
gives  birth,  inspired  him,  says  Plutarch,  with  a  well  grounded  piety  towards 
U}e  gods,  attended  with  a  strength  of  mind  that  was  immoveable,  and  a 
calm  hope  of  the  blessings  to  be  expected  from  them*  Although  he  found 
infinite  charms  in  this  study,  he  did  not  however  devote  himself  to  it  as  a 
philosopher,  but  as  a  statesman  ;  and  he  had  so  much  power  over  himself 
(a  very  difficult  thing,)  as  to  prescribe  himself  limits  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge. 

Bnt  the  talent  he  cultivated  with  the  greatej»t  care,  liecanse  he  looked 
upon  it  as  the  most  necessary  instrument  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  conduct- 
ing and  governing  the  people,  was  eloquence.  And  Indeed  those  who 
possessed  this  talent,  in  a  free  state  like  that  of  Athens,  were  sure  of 
reigning  in  the  assemblies,  engrossing  suffrages,  determining  affairs,  and 
exercising  a  kind  of  absolute  power  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  peo- 

*  Plut.  in  viL  Pericl.  p.  158—156. 

f  The  ancients  under  this  name,  comprehended  what  we  call  physics  ind  meta- 
physics ;  that  is,  the  knowledge  of  spiritual  things,  as  God  and  spirits ;  and  that 
of  bodies. 
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pie.  He  therefore  made  this  his  chief  object,  and  the  mark  to  which  all 
hiB  other  improvements,  as  well  as  the  several  sciences  he  had  learned 
from  Anaxagoras,  *  were  directed ;  exalting  (to  borrow  Platarch's  expres- 
sion) the  study  of  philosophy  with  the  dye  of  rhetoric ;  the  meaning  of 
which  is,  that  Pericles,  to  embellish  and  adorn  his  discourse,  heightened 
the  strength  and  solidity  of  reasoning  with  the  colouring  and  graces  of  elo- 
quence. 

He  had  no  cause  to  repent  his  having  bestowed  so  much  time  in  this 
study,  for  his  success  far  exceeded  his  utmost  hopes.    The  poets,  f  his 
contemporaries,  used  to  say,  that  his  eloquence  was  so  powerful,  that  he 
lightened,  thundered,  and  agitated  all  Greece.     |  It  had  those  piercing  and 
lively  strokes,  that  reach  the  inmost  soul ;  and  his  discourse  left  always  an 
irresistible  incentive,  a  kind  of  spur,  behind  it  in  the  minds  of  his  auditors. 
fie  had  the  art  of  uniting  beauty  with  strength;  jand  Cicero  observes,  that 
at  the  very  time  he  opposed,  with  the  greatest  tenaciousness,  the  inclina- 
tions and  desires  of  the  Athenians,  he  had  the  art  to  make  even  severity  it- 
self, and  the  kind  of  cruelty  with  which  he  spoke  against  the  flatterers  of 
the  people,  popular.     There  was  no  resisting  the  solidity  of  his  arguments, 
or  the  sweetness  of  his  words ;  whence  it  was  said,  that  the  goddess  of 
persuasion,  with  all  her  graces,  resided  on  his  lips.    And  indeed,  as  Thu- 
cydides,  ||  his  rival  and  adversary  was  one  day  asked,  whether  he  or  Peri- 
cles was  the  best  wrestler  ?  "  Whenever,"  says  he,  *'  I  have  given  him  a 
*^  £Etll,  he  affirms  the  contrary  in  such  strong  and  forcible  terms,  that  he  per- 
**  suades  all  the  spectators  that  I  did  not  throw  him,  though  the^  themselves 
''  saw  him  on  the  ground."     Nor  was  he  less  prudent  und  reserved  than 
strong  and  vehement  in  his  speeches ;  and  it  is  related  that  he  never  spoke 
in  public,  till  after  he  had  besought  the  gods  not  to  suffer  any  expression 
to  drop  from  him,  either  incongruous  to  his  subject,  or  offensive  to  the  peo- 
ple.   (  Whenever  he  went  into  the  assembly,  before   he  came  oat  of  his 
house,  he  used  to  say  to  himself,  '*  Reniember,  Pericles,  that  thou  art  go- 
*'  ing  to  speak  to  men  bom  in  the  arms  of  liberty ;  to  Greeks,  to  Atheni- 
«  ans." 

The  uncommon  endeavours  which  Pericles,  according  to  historians,  us- 
ed, in  order  to  improve  his  mind  in  knowledge,  and  to  attain  to  a  perfection 
in  eloquence,  are  an  excellent  lesson  to  such  persons  as  are  one  day  to  fill 
the  important  offices  of  state ;  and  a  just  censure  of  those,  IF  who,  disre- 
garding whatever  is  called  study  and  learning,  bring  into  those  employ- 
ments, upon  which  they  enter  without  knowledge  or  experience,  nothing 
but  a  ridiculous  self  sufficiency,  and  a  rash  boldness  in  deciding.  **  Plu- 
tarch, in  a  treatise  where  he  shows  that  it  is  to  statesmen  that  a  philosopher 

,  f  Ab  AristoptULue  poeta  fulgurare,  totiare,  permiscere  Greciam  dictus  est.  Cic. 
in  Orat  n.  £9. 

\  Quid  Pericles  ?  De  cujus  dicei^Ai  copia  sic  accepimus,  ut  cum  contra  volun- 
tatem  Atheniensium  loqueretur  pvb  salute  patriae,  severius  tamen  id  ipsum,  quod 
ille  contra  populares  homines  diceret,  populare  omnibus  et  jucundum  videretur : 
cujus  in  labris  veteres  comici — leporero  habitasse  dixerunt:  tantaraque  vim  in 
eo  fuisse,  ut  in  eorum  mentibus,  qui  audissent,  quasi  aculeos  quosdam  reliquerit 
Cic.  I.  iii.  de  Orat  n.  188. 

n  Not  the  historian.  ^  Plut  in  Symp.  1.  i.  p.  610. 

1i  Nunc  contra  plerique  ad  honores  adipiscendos,  et  ad  remp.  gerendam,  nudi 
yeniunt  et  inermes,  nulla  cognitione  rerum,  nulla  scientia  omati.  Cic.  1.  rii.  de 
Orat.  n.  13C. 

**  Plut.  in.  Symp.  lib.  i.  p.  777. 
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ODgbC  chiefly  io  attach  himself,  preferably  to  any  other  class  of  men,  be- 
caase  in  iostructmg  them,  he  at  (he  same  time  teaches  whole  cities  and  re- 
poblics,  verifies  his  assertion  from  the  example  of  the  ({greatest  men  both, 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  who  derived  this  help  from  philosophy.  Peri- 
cles, of  whom  we  now  write,  was  taufi^bt  by  Anaxac;ora8 ;  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse,  by  Plato :  many  princes  of  Italy  by  Pythagoras ;  Gato,  the  fa- 
mous censor,  travelled  to  the  place  where  Athenodorus  lived,  for  the  same 
purpose ;  and,  lastly,  the  famous  Scipio,  the  destroyer  of  Garthage,  al- 
ways kept  Panetius  the  philosopher  near  his  person. 

One  of  the  chief  endeavours  of  Pericles  also  was,  to  study  thoroughly 
the  genius  and  disposition  of  the  Athenians,  that  he  might  discover  the  se- 
cret springs  which  were  to  be  employed  in  order  to  set  them  in  motion ; 
and  the  manner  it  was  proper  to  act  for  acquiring  their  confidence ;  *  for  it 
was  principally  tn  that  the  great  men  among  the  ancients  used  to  make 
their  skill  in  politics  consist.  He  found  by  the  reflections  he  had  made  oa 
the  seTeral  transactions  of  his  time,  that  the  predominant  passions  of  this 
people  were,  a  violent  aversion  to  tyranny,  and  a  strong  love  of  liberty, 
which  bspired  them  with  sentiments  of  fear,  jealousy,  and  suspicion,  of 
all  such  citisens  as  were  too  conspicuous  for  their  birth,  their  personal  mer- 
it, their  own  credit  and  authority,  or  that  of  their  friends.  He  not  only 
was  very  like  Pisistratus,  with  regard  to  the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  and 
fluency  of  expression,  but  he  also  resembled  him  very  much  in  the  fea- 
tures of  bis  face,  and  his  whole  air  and  manner ;  and  he  observed,  that  the 
most  ancient  Athenians  who  had  seen  the  tyrant,  were  prodigiously  struck 
at  the  resemblance.  Besides,  he  was  very  rich,  was  descended  from  aa 
Illustrious  family,  and  had  very  powerful  friends.  To  prevent,  therefore, 
his  being  obnoxious  to  the  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  the  people,  he  at  first 
shunned  all  affairs  of  government,  which  require  a  constant  attendance  in 
the  city ;  and  was  solely  intent  upon  distinguishing  himself  in  war  and 
dangers. 

Seeing  Aristides  dead,  Themistocles  banished,  ami  Gimon  engaged  al- 
most continually  in  foreign  wars,  and  absent  from  Greece,  be  began  to  ap- 
pear in  public  with  greater  confidence  than  before,  and  entirely  devoted 
himself  to  the  party  of  the  people ;  but  not  out  of  inclination,  for  he  was 
far  from  affecting  popular  power,  but  to  remove  all  suspicions  of  his  aspir- 
ing to  tyranny,  and  still  more,  to  raise  a  strong  bulwark  against  the  credit 
and  authority  of  Gimon,  who  had  joined  with  the  nobles. 

At  the  same  time,  he  quite  changed  his  conduct  and  way  of  life ;  and 
assumed  in  all  things  the  character  of  a  statesman,  wholly  busied  in  affairs 
of  goTemment,  ami  entirely  devoted  to  tife  service  of  his  country.  He 
was  never  seen  in  the  streets,  except  when  be  was  going  either  to  the  asr 
sembly  of  the  people,  or  to  the  council.  He  left  off  going  to  banqveta, 
assemblies,  and  other  diversions  of  that  kind,  which  he  had  used  to  fre- 
quent ;  and  during  the  many  years  that  he  presided  in  the  administration, 
be  was  never  seen  to  go  to  supper  with  his  friends,  except  once  at  the  nup- 
tials of  a  near  relation. 

f  He  knew  that  the  people,  J  who  are  nfllurally  fickle  and  inconstant, 
commonly  increase  their  disregard  for  those  who  are  always  in  their  slight ; 

♦  Olim  Dosccnda  vulgi  natura,  et  quibus  modis  temperanter  haberetur  ;  scna- 
tusque  et  optiinatum  ingenia  qui  maximc  perdidicerant,  callidi  temporum  ct  sapi- 
entes  credeoantur.    Tacit  Annal.  I.  iv.e.  dS. 

t  Plut  de  sui  laude,  p.  441. 

f  Ista  nostra  assiduitas,  Scnri,  noscis  qnantHn  intcrdam  afferat  hominibus  fasti- 
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EBd  that  too  strong  a  desire  to  pleaae  tbem,  grows  at  last  tireBome  aad  im^ 
portuoate  :  and  it  was  observed  (hat  such  a  behaviour  did  Themifttocles 
great  prejudice.  To  avoid  this  error,  he  used  to  go  very  rarely  to  the  as* 
semblies ;  and  never  appeared  before  the  people  but  at  intervals,  in  order 
to  make  himself  desired ;  and  to  preserve  such  an  ascendant  over  their 
minds  as  might  be  always  new,  and  not  worn,  and  in  a  manner  withered, 
by  an  overgreat  assiduity ;  wisely  reserving  himself  for  great  and  import- 
ant occasions.  *  Hence  it  was  said  that  he  imitated  Jupiter,  who,  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  according  to  some  philosophers,  busied  himself 
in  great  events  only,  and  left  the  direction  of  those  of  leas  importance 
to  subaltern  deities.  And  indeed  Pericles  used  to  transact  all  petty  affairs 
by  his  friends,  and  by  certain  orators  that  were  entirely  devoted  to  him, 
among  whom  was  Ef^ialtes. 

f  Pericles  employed  his  whole  industry  and  application  to  gain  the  fa- 
vour and  esteem  of  the  people,  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  fame  and 
credit  of  Cimon.  However,  he  could  not  equal  the  magnificence  and  lib- 
erality of  his  rival,  whose  immense  riches  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  be- 
stowing such  largesses  as  appears  to  us  almost  incredible,  so  much  they 
differ  from  our  behaviour  in  that  respect.  Finding  it  impossible  for  him 
to  rival  Cimon  in  tliis  particular,  he  had  recourse  to  another  expedient,  in 
order  to  gain  the  love  of  the  populace,  no  less  effectual  perhaps  but  cer- 
tainly not  so  lawful  and  honourable.  He  was  the  first  who  divided  the  con- 
quered lands  among  the  citizens ;  who  distributed  among  them  the  public 
revenues  for  the  expences  of  their  games  and  shows,  and  annexed  pensions 
to  all  public  employments :  so  that  certain  sums  were  bestowed  on  them 
regularly,  as  well  to  gratify  them  at  the  games,  as  for  their  presence  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  the  public  assemblies.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
fatal  these  unhappy  politics  were  to  the  republic,  and  the  many  evils  with 
which  they  were  attended :  for  these  new  regulations,  besides  their  draining 
the  public  treasury,  gave  the  people  a  luxurious  and  dissolute  turn  of  mind, 
whereas  they  before  were  sober  and  modest,  and  contented  themselves 
with  getting  a  livelihood  by  their  sweat  and  labour. 

By  I  such  arts  as  these,  Pericles  had  gained  so  great  an  ascendant  over 
the  minds  of  the  people,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  attained  a  aionarchic- 
al  powdir  under  a  republican  form  of  government ;  moulding  the  ci  Us  ens 
into  what  shape  he  pleased,  and  presiding  with  unlimited  authority  in 
all  their  assemblies.  And  indeed  Valerius  Maximus  makes  scarce  any  oth- 
er difference  between  Pisistratus  and  Pericles,  except  that  the  one  exercis- 
ed a  tyrannical  power  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  other  by  the  atrength  of 
his  eloquence,  in  which  he  hai  made  a  very  great  progress  under  Anaxa- 
goras. 

This  credit  and  authority,  however  enormous,  could  not  yet  restrain  tlie 
comic  writers  from  lashing  him  very  severely  in  the  theatres ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  of  the  poets  who  censured  Pericles  with  so  much  bold- 
ness, were  ever  punished,  or  even  called  to  account  for  it  by  the  people. 
Perhaps  it  was  out  of  prudence  and  policy  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  curb 

dli,  quantum  salietatls.  Utrique  nostram  dcsiderium  nihil  obfuisset.  Cic.  pro 
Mur.  II.  21. 

*  Plut.  de  ger.  rep.  p.  811.  t  Phit.  in  Pericl.  p.  156. 

t  Pericles  ffli(:i.«siniis  naturas  incremcntis,  sub  Anaxagora  prseceptore  summo 
tudio  perpolitiiis  et  instructus,  libcris  Athenarum  cervicibus  jugum  serTitutis  im- 
posuit ;  cgit  eaiin  ille  urbcm  et  versavit  arbitrio  suo.  Quid  inter  Pibistratum  et 
i'cciclem  intfrfuit,  nisi  quod  ille  amiatus,  hie  sine  armis,  tyrannidem  exercmt  ? 
V:i1.  Max.  1.  viii.  c.  0. 
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this  licehiiousnefls  of  the  stage,  nor  to  ulence  th^  poets;  that  he  might 
^ose  and  content  the  people  by  this  vain  shadow  of  liberty,  and  preventk 
their  discovering  piat  they  really  were  enslaved, 

*  Bat  Pericles  did  not  stop  here*  He  boldly  resolved,  if  possible,  to  weak' 
en  the  authority  of  the  ^ibunal  of  the  Areppaps,  of  which  he  was  not  a. 
member,  because  he  had  never  been  elected  either  f  Archon,  Thesniotheta,^ 
kiog  of  the  sacrifices,  nor  Polemarch.  Thes(B  were  different  employmentn 
in  the  repobiic,  which  from  time  immemorial  had  been  given  by  lot ;  and. 
none  bat  those  who  ^ad  liehaved  uprightly  in  them,  were  allowed  a  s^t  ia 
the  Areopagus.  Pencles,  taking  advantage  of  Cimon's  absence,  set  Ephi- 
altes,  who  was  his  creature,  to  work  cl^destineiy ;  and  at  last  lessened 
the  power  of  that  illustrious  body,  in  which  the  chief  strength  of  the  nobili- 
ty condsted.  The  people,  emboldened  and  supported  by  so  powerful  m 
bction,  subverted  all  the  fundamental  laws  and  ancient  customs ;  took 
from  the  senate  of  the  Areopagus  the  cognizance  of  most  causes  that  used 
to  be  brought  before  it,  leaving  it  very  few,  and  such  oniy  as  were  of  little 
iionsequence,  and  made  themselves  absolute  masters  of  all  the  tribunals. 

Cimon,  being  returned  to  Athens,  was  afflicted  to  see  the  dignity  of  the 
senate  trampled  under  foot,  and  therefore  set  every  engine  at  woik  to  re- 
store it  to  its  pristine  authority,  and  to  revive  the  aristocracy,  in  the  same 
form  as  it  had  been  established  under  Clisthenes.  But  now  his  eneiniea 
began  to  exclaim,  and  excite  the  people  against  him ;  reproaching  him^ 
among  many  other  things,  with  his  strong  attachment  to  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans. Cinioii  had  himself  given  some  room  for  this  reproftch,  by  his  not 
paying  sufficient  regard  to  the  Athenian  delicacy  :  for,  in  speaking  to  thena 
he  would  for  ever  extol  Lacediemonia ;  and  whenever  he  censured  theit* 
conduct  on  any  occasion,  he  used  to  cry,  "  l^he  Spartans  do  not  act  Ia 
"  this  manner.'^  Such  expressions  as  these  drew  upon  him  the  envy  and 
hatred  of  hb  feilow-citizens }  but  an  event,  in  which  he  nevertheless  had 
no  ahare,  made  him  the  object  of  their  utmost  detestation. 

SECTION  VIIL 

AN  fiARTR^UAXB  IN   SPAfttA,  k/d, 

IN  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Archidamns,  {  there  happened  the 
most  dreadful  earthquake  in  Sparta  that  had  eter  been  known.  In  several 
places  the  country  was  entirely  swallowed  up ;  Taygetus  and  other  moun* 
taaa  Wete  shaken  to  their  foundations ;  many  of  their  summits,  being  torn 
away^  came  tumbling  down ;  and  the  whole  city  was  laid  in  ruins^  fiVe 
houses  only  excepted:  To  heighten  the  calamity,  the  helots,  Prho  were 
slaves  to  the  Lacedsmonlans,  looked  upon  this  as  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  recover  their  liberty,  flew  up  and  down  every  part  of  the  city  to  mur- 
der soch  as  had  escaped  the  earthquake  :  but  finding  them  underarms,  and 
drawn  up  in  order  for  battle,  by  the  prudent  foresight  of  Archidamns,  who 
had  assembled  them  round  him,  they  retired  into  the  neighbouring  dtiesy 

♦  Plut  in  PcricL  p.  167.    In  Cim.  p.  438. 

f  After  some  change  had  been  made  in  the  form  of  the  Athenian  govemitieii^ 
the  supreme  authority  was  at  last  vested  in  nine  iSoagistrates,  called  Arebons,  and 
lasted  iHit  one  year.  One  was  called  Rex,  another  Polemarchus,  a  third  Archoe, 
and  this  magistrate  was  properly  at  the  head  of  the  rest,  and  gave  his  name  to  th» 
year ;  and  ux  Thesmotnette,  who  presided  immediately  over  the  laws  apd  ^^ 


I  A.  AL  55d4.  Ant  3.  C.  470.    Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  488,  48»» 
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and  commenced  that  very  day  upon  war,  having  entered  into  alliance  with 
Eeveral  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  being  strengthened  by  the  Measim- 
ans,  who  at  that  time  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Spartans. 

The  Lacedaemonians  in  this  extremity  sent  to  Athens  to  implore  suc- 
cours ;  but  this  was  opposed  by  Epbialtes,  who  declared  that  it  would  be 
no  way  advisable  to  assist  them,  nor  to  rebuild  a  city  that  was  the  rival  of 
Athens,  which,  he  said,  ought  to  be  left  in  its  ruins,  and  the  pride  of  Spar- 
ta thereby  humbled  for  ever.  But  Cimon,  being  struck  with  horror  at 
these  politics,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the  welfare  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians to  the  aggrandizing  of  his  country  ;  declaring  in  the  strongest 
terms,  that  it  was  absolutely  weak  and  inconsistent,  "  to  leave  Greece  lame 
*'  of  one  of  its  legs,  and  Athens  without  a  counterpoise  •"  the  people  came 
into  his  opinion,  and  accordingly  a  succour  was  voted.  Sparta  and  Athens 
might  indeed  be  considered  as  the  two  limbs  on  which  Greece  stood  \  so 
that  if  one  of  them  was  destroyed,  the  rest  were  inevitably  crippled.  It 
is  also  certain,  that  the  Athenians  were  so  elated  with  their  grandeur,  and 
Were  become  so  proud  and  enterprising,  that  they  wanted  a  curb  ;  for  which 
none  was  so  proper  as  Sparta,  that  state  being  the  only  one  that  was  ca- 
pable of  being  a  counterpoise  to  the  headstrong  disposition  of  the  Atheni- 
ans. Cimon  therefore  marched  to  the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians  with 
4000  men. 

We  have  here  an  example  of  the  prodigious  influence  which  a  man  of 
fine  talents  and  abilities  has  in  a  state,  when  a  great  fund  of  merit  unites  in 
his  person,  with  a  well  established  reputation  for  probity,  disinterestedness, 
and  a  zeal  for  the  good  of  his  country.  Cimon,  with  very  little  difficulty, 
prevails  so  far  as  to  inspire  the  Athenians  with  noble  and  magnanimous  sen- 
timents, which  in  outward  appearance  interfered  with  their  interest ;  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  suggestions  of  a  secret  jealousy,  which  never  fails  to 
show  itself  in  the  most  sensible  manner  on  these  occasions.  By  the  ascend- 
ant and  authority  which  his  virtue  gives  him,  he  raises  them  above  thegrov- 
elling  and  unjust,  though  too  common,  political  views,  that  prompt  a  peo- 
ple to  consider  the  calamities  of  their  neighbours  as  an  advantage,  which 
the  interest  of  their  own  country  permits  and  even  enjoins  them  to  lay 
hold  of.  The  counsels  of  Cimon  were  perfectly  wise  and  equitable ;  but 
it  is  surprising  how  he  could  prevail  so  far  as  to  make  a  whole  people  ap- 
prove them,  since  this  is  all  that  could  be  expected  from  an  assembly  of 
the  wisest  and  gravest  senators. 

'^  Some  time  after,   the   Lacedaemonians  again  implored  the  aid  of  the 
Athenians  against  the  Messinians  and  helots,  who  had  seized  upon  Ithoma. 
But  these  forces  being  arrived  under  the  command  of  Cimon,  the  Spartans 
began  to  dread  their  intrepidity,  their  power,  and  great  fame  ;  so  that  the 
city  affronted  them  so  far  as  to  send  them  back,  upon  the  suBpicion  of 
their  harbouring  ill  designs,  and  of  intending  to  turn  their  arms  against  them. 
The  Athenians  being  returned  full  of  anger  and  resentment,  they  declar- 
ed themselves  from  that  very  day  enemies  to  all  who  should  favour  the 
Lacedaemonian  interest ;  for  which  reason  they  banished  Citnon  by   the 
ostracism,  the  first  opportunity  that  presented  itself  for  that  purpose.    This 
Is  the  first  time  that  the  misunderstanding  between  these  two  nations,  which 
afterwards  augmented  through  mutual  discontent,  displayed    itself  in  so 
strong  a  manner.     It  was  nevertheless  suspended  for  some  years  by  truce? 
and  treaties,  which  prevented  its  consequences;  but  it  at  last  broke  out  In 
the  most  violent  manner  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

*  Plut.  in  Cim,    Tlmcyd.  1'.  i.  p.  67, 68. 
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Tbose  who  bad  shot  tbemaelves  up  in  Ithoma,  after  making  a  tea  year's 
defence  in  it,  surrendered  at  last  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  ^ave  them 
their  lives,  upon  condition  that  they  should  never  return  to  Peloponnesus. 
The  Athenians,  to  exasperate  the  Lacedaemonians,  received  them  with 
their  wives  and  children,  and  settled  them  at  Naupactus,  of  which  they 
had  just  before  possessed  themselves.  *  The  inhabitants  of  Megara  at  the 
same  time  went  over  from  the  Spartans  to  the  Athenians.  In  this  manner 
several  leagues  were  concluded  on  both  sides,  and  many  battles  were 
fought,  the  most  famous  of  which  was  that  of  Tanagra  in  Boeolia,  which 
Diodonia  equals  with  those  of  Marathon  and  Pkitsay  and  in  which  Myro- 
nidus  the  Athenian  general  defeated  the  Spartans  who  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  Thebans. 

f  It  was  on  this  occauon,  that  Cimon,  thinking  himself  dispensed  from 
hid  proscription,  repaired  with  some  soldiers  to  his  tribe  to  serve  his  coun* 
try,  and  to  fight  in  the  Athenian  country  against  the  Lacedaemonians ;  but 
his  enemies  caused  him  to  be  ordered  to  retire.  However,  before  he  went 
away,  he  exhorted  his  companions,  who  were  no  less  suspected  than  him- 
self of  favouring  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost, 
and  fight  with  the  greatest  courage,  to  prove  their  innocence,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  efface  from  the  minds  of  the  citizens  a  suspicion  so  injurious  to 
them  a/I.  Accordingly  those  brave  soldiers,  who  were  100  in  number, 
fired  by  these  words,  demanded  bis  whole  armour  of  him,  which  they  pla- 
ced in  the  centre  of  their  little  battalion,  in  order  to  have  him  in  a  manner 
present  and  before  their  eyes.  They  fought  with  so  much  valour  and  fury, 
that  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Athenians,  who 
deeply  repented  their  having  accused  them  so  unjustly. 

I  omit  several  events  of  little  importance. 

SECTION  IX. 

CIMON   18   R£CALLED.~^HIS    DEATH. 

THE  Athenians  perceiving  the  great  occasion  they  had  for  Cimon,  |  re- 
called him  from  banishment,  in  which  he  had  spent  five  years.  It  was 
Pericles  himself  who  proposed  and  drew  up  that  decree ;  so  moderate  in 
those  times,  says  Plutarch,  were  feuds  and  animosities,  and  so  easy  to  be 
appeased,  when  the  welfare  of  their  country  required  it ;  and  so  happily 
did  ambition,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  lively  passions,  yield 
to  the  oecesuty  of  the  times,  and  comply  with  the  occasions  of  the  public. 

I  The  instant  Cimon  returned,  he  stifled  the  sparks  of  war  which  were 
going  to  break  out  among  the  Greeks,  reconciled  the  two  cities  and  prevail- 
ed with  them  to  conclude  a  truce  for  five  years.  And  to  prevent  the  Athe- 
nians, who  were  grown  haughty,  in  effect  of  the  many  victories  they  had 
gained,  from  having  an  opportunity,  or  harbouring  a  design  to  attack  their 
neigfabonrs  and  allies,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  lead  them  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  home  against  the  common  enemy ;  thus  endeavouring  in  an 
honoamble  way  to  inure  the  citizens  to  war,  and  enrich  them  at  the  same 
time.  Accordingly  he  put  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  200  sail.  He  sent  60  of 
these  into  Egypt,  to  the  aid  of  Amyrteus,  and  himself  sailed  with  the  rest 
agaiiwt  the  bland  of  Cyprus.    Artabasus  was  at  that  time  in  those  seas, 

«  A.   M.  554«.    Ant  J.  C.  45«.    Thucyd.  I.  i.  p.  69—71.    Died.  1.  xi.  p, 
^9 — 65. 
f  Plut.  in  Ciin.p.  480.  t  Ibid.  p.  490. 

S  A.  W.  3554.    Ant.  J.  C.  450.    Plut.  in  Cim.  \).  490.     Diod.  xii.  p.  7.*?,  7 1. 
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with  ft  fleet  of  600  sail ;  and  HegabjsQB,  the  other  general  of  Artaxenea, 
with  ah  army  of  800,000  men,  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia.    As  soon  as  the 
squadron  which  Cimon  sent  into  Egypt  had  joined  his  fleet,  he  sailed  and 
attacked  Artabazus,  and  took  100  of  their  ships.    He  sunk  many  of  them, 
and  chased  the  rest  as  Car  as  the  coast  of  Phoenicia.    But,  as  if  this  victo- 
ly  bad  been  only  a  prelude  to  a  second,  he  made  a  descent  on  Cilicia  in  his 
jretum,  attacked  Megahysns,  defeated  him,  and  cut  to  pieces  a  prodigious 
number  of  his  troops.    He  afterwards  returned  to  Cyprus  with  this  double 
triumph,  and  laid  siege  to  Citium,  a  strong  dty  of  Tery  great  importance. 
Bis  design,  after  he  bad  reduced  that  island,  was,  to  sail  for  Egypt,  and 
again  embroil  the  afiairs  of  the  barbarians ;  for  he  had  rery  extensive! 
views,  and  meditated  no  less  a  prospect  than  that  pf  the  entire  subversion 
of  the  mighty  empire  of  Persia.    The  rumours  which  prevailed,  that  The- 
mistocles  was  to  command  against  him,  added  fresh  fire  to  his  courage  ; 
and  almost  assured  of  success,  he  was  infinitely  pleased  with  the  occasion 
of  trying  his  abilities  with  those  of  that  general.    But  we  have  already 
aieen  that  Themlstocles  laid  violent  hands  on  himself  about  this  time. 

*  Artaxerxes,  tired  with  a  war  in  which  he  had  sustained  such  great  loss- 
es, resolved,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Accord- 
ingly, he  sent  orders  to  his  generals  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Athenians 
upon  the  most  advantaeeoiis  conditions  they  could,  Megahysns  and  Artaba- 
zus sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  propose  an  accommodation.  Plenipo^ 
tentiaries  were  chosen  on  lK>th  sides,  and  Callias  was  at  the  bead  of  those 
of  Athens.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  as  follow:  1.  That  all  the 
Grecian  cities  of  Asia  should  enjoy  their  liberty,  with  such  laws  and  forms 
of  government  as  they  should  think  fit  to  choose.  2.  That  no  Persian  ship 
0f  war  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  seas  between  the  Cyanean  and  Cheli- 
donian  islands,  th^t  is,  from  the  {lupine  sea  to  the  coasts  of  Paraphilia. 
8.  That  no  Persian  general^  should  march*  any  troops  within  three  days, 
inarch  of  those  seas.  4.  That  th^  Athenians  should  not  invade  any  part  of 
the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Persia.  These  artldes  l>euig  ratified  by  both 
parties,  peace  was  proclaimed. 

f  Thus  ended  this  war,  which,  from  the  burning  of  Sardia  by  the  Atbe- 
Bians,  had  lasted  61  yeafs  complete,  and  in  which  in^te  Qombera  of  Per- 
eians  as  well  as  Greeks  had  perished. 

I  Whilst  this  treaty  was  negociating,  Cimon  died,  ^liher  of  sickneaSy  or. 
of  a  wound  he  had  received  at  the  siege  of  Citium.  When  he  was  near 
Ikis  end,  he  commanded  liis  officers  to  sail  with  the  fleet  in^na^diateiy  foe 
Athens,  and  to  conceal  his  death  with  the  utmost  care.  Accordingly  this 
^as  executed  with  so  much  secrecy,  that  neither  the  enen^  Qoyr  the  alliei^ 
once  suspected  it ;  and  they  returned  safe  to  Athens,  still  under  the  con- 
duct and  auspices  of  Cimon,  though  he  bad  been  dead  abovo  thirty 
days. 

CimoQ  was  universally  regretted,  H  which  is  no  wonder,  aince  he  was 
possessed  of  all  those  qualities  which  dignify  the  so^l ;  the  moat  tender 
aon  ;  a  faithful  friend ;  jealous  for  the  good  of  hb  country :  a  great  politi- 
cian ;  an  accomplishes}  j^eneral ;  modest  when  raised  to  the  highest  em- 
ployments and  most  distinguished  honours ;  liberal  and  beneilcent  almost 
to  profusion  i  simple  and  averse  to  ostentation  of  every  kind,  ^yen  hi  the 

♦  Died.  p.  74, 70.  j  A.  M.  S555.    Aat  J.  C.  44». 
JPlutin  Cim.  p.  491. 

I  Sic  se  gerendo,  minime  estmjrandum,  9i  e|  vita  ejus  fuit  secura,  <^|  non  aaetr 
ba.    Cor.  mp.  in  Cim,  c.  f . 
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nudBlof  ricbes  and  abnadance  ;  in  fine  so  great  a  lover  of  the  poor  citi* 
^eofi  as  to  share  his  whole  estate  with  them,  without  being  ashamed  of 
soch  companions  of  his  fortune.  History  mentions  no  stalues  or  monu- 
ments erected  to  his  memoiy,  nor  any  magnificent  obsequies  celebrated 
after  hb  death  ;  bat  the  greatest  honour  that  could  be  paid  him  was  the 
siglis  and  tears  of  the  people.*  These  were  permanent  and  lasting  statues 
which  are  not  obnoxious  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  or  the  injuries 
of  time,  and  endear  the  memory  of  the  good  and  virtuous  to  the  remotest 
ages ;  for  the  more  splendid  mausoleums,  the  works  of  brass  and  marble, 
that  are  raised  in  honour  of  wicked  great  men,  are  despised  by  posterity, 
as  sepolchres  which  inclose  nothing  but  vile  dust  and  putrefaction. 

What  followed,  proved  more  strongly  the  loss  which  Greece  had  sus- 
tained by  his  death  ;  for  Cimon  was  the  last  of  all  the  Grecian  generals 
who  did  any  thing  considerable  or  glorious  against  the  barbarians.  Exci- 
ted by  the  orators,  who  gained  the  strongest  ascendant  over  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  division  in  their  public  assemblies,  they 
tnrned  their  animosity  against  each  other,  and  at  last  proceeded  to  open 
war,  the  fatal  consequences  of  which  no  one  endeavoured  to  prevent ;  a 
circumstance  that  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  king  of  Persia,  and  the 
utmost  prejudice  to  the  uS^n  of  Greece. 

SECTION  X. 

THUCTDIBEB   IB   OPPOSED  TO   PKRICLCS,   tufS. 

THE  nobles  of  Athens  seeing  Pericles  raised  to  the  highest  degree  of 
power,f  and  fiur  above  all  the  rest  of  the  citisens,  resolved  to  oppose  him 
with  a  man  who  in  some  measure  might  make  head  against  him,  and  pre- 
vent fats  great  authority  from  growing  fip  to  monarchy.  Accordingly  they 
opposed  him  with  Thucydides,  Cimon's  brother  in  law,  a  man  who  had 
^Bqplayed  his  wisdom  on  numberless  occasions.  He  indeed  did  not  pos- 
sess the  military  talents  in  so  eminent  a  degree  as  Pericles,  but  then  he 
had  as  great  an  influence  oyer  the  people,  sliaping  their  opinions,  and  di- 
rectiog  their  assemblies  as  he  pleased  ;  and  as  he  never  stirred  out  of  the 
city,  but  continually  combatted  Pericles  in  all  his  designs,  he  soon  restor- 
ed things  to  an  equilibrium.  On  the  other  side,  Pericles  was  solicitous  of 
pleasing  the  people  on  all  occasions,  and  slackened  the  rein  more  than 
ever ;  entertaining  them  as  often  as  posnble  with  shows,  festivals,  games, 
and  other  diversionst 

He  found  means  to  maintain,  during  eight  months  in  the  year,  a  great 
number  of  poor  citizens,  by  putting  Uiem  on  board  a  fleet,  consisting  of 
eo  ships,  which  he  fitted  out  every  year ;  and  thereby  did  his  country  an 
important  service,  by  training  up  a  great  number  of  seamen  for  its  de- 
fence. He  also  planted  several  colonies  in  Chersonesus,  in  Naxos,  in  An- 
dros,  and  among  the  Bisaltn  hi  Thrace.  There  was  a  very  noble  one  in 
Italy,  of  which  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak,  and  which  built 
Thurinm.  Pericles  bad  different  views  in  settling  these  colonies,  besides 
the  particular  design  he  might  have  of  gaimn^  Uie  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple by  that  means.  His  chiif  motives  were,  to  clear  the  city  of  a  great 
Bumber  of  idle  persons,  who  were  ever  ready  to  disturb  the  governnier^t ; 
to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  lowest  class  of  people,  who  were  l>efore  unable 

*  Mm  pulcherrimiB  efiSgies  et  mansure.  Nam,  que  saxo  struuntur,  si  ,}udicium 
ppsteroram  in  odium  Tertit,  pro  s^ulcbris  spemun^r.  Tacit  Annal.  L  hr.  c  dS. 
»   t  Pint,  in  PericL  p.  idS— -161. 
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to  subeUt  IheinselreB ;  in  fine,  to  awe  the  allies,  by  eettiog  native  Athe- 
nians among  them  as  so  many  garrisons,  which  might  prevent  their  enga- 
ging in  any  measures  contrary  to  the  interest  of  that  people.  The  Ro- 
mans acted  in  the  same  manner ;  and  it  may  be  said,  that  so  wise  a  policy 
was  oae  of  the  most  effectual  methods  used  by  them  to  secure  the  tran- 
quility of  the  state. 

But  the  circumstance  which  did  Pericles  the  greatest  honour  in  the  tense 
of  the  people,  was  his  adorning  the  city  with  mai;ni6cent  edifices  and  other 
works,  which  '  raised  the  admiration  and  astonishment,  of  all  foreigners, 
and  gave  them  a  mighty  idea  of  the  power  of  the  Athenians.*  It  is  sur- 
prising that  in  so  short  a  space,  so  many  works  of  architecture,  sculpture^ 
engraving,  and  painting,  should  be  performed,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
carried  to  the  highest  perfection ;  for  it  is  generally  found,  that  edifices 
raised  in  haste  boast  neither  a  solid  and  durable  grace,  nor  the  regularity 
required  in  works  of  an  exquisitely  beautiful  kind.  Commonly  nothing 
but  length  of  time,  joined  to  assiduous  labour,  can  give  them  such  a 
strength  as  may  preserve,  and  make  them  triumph  over  ages ;  and  this 
raises  our  wonder  still  more  in  regard  to  the  works  of  Pericles,  which 
were  finished  with  so  much  rapidity,  and  however  subsisted  through  so 
great  a  length  of  time.  For  each  of  those  works,  the  very  instant  it  was 
finished,  had  the  beauty  of  an  antique ;  and  at  this  time,  i.  e.  above  500 
years  after,  says  Plutarch,  they  retain  a  freshness  and  youth  as  if  just 
come  out  of  the  artist's  hand  ;  so  happily  do  they  preserve  the  graces  and 
charms  of  novelty,  which  will  not  suffer  time  to  diminish  their  lustre  ;  as 
if  an  ever  blooming  spirit,  and  a  soul  exempt  from  age,  were  diffused  into 
every  part  of  those  works. 

But  that  circumstance,  which  excited  the  admi/ation  of  the  whole 
world,  raised  the  jealousy  of  the  people  against  Pericles.  His  enemies 
were  for  ever  crying  aloud  in  the  assemblies,  that  it  was  dishonorable  to 
tlie  Athenians  to  appHVpriate  to  themselves  the  bank  of  all  Greece,  which 
he  had  sent  for  from  Delos,  where  it  had  been  deposited  ;  that  the  allies 
must  necessarily  consider  such  an  attempt  as  a  manifest  tyranny,  when 
they  found  that  the  sums  which  had  been  extorted  from  them,  upon  pre- 
tence of  their  being  employed  in  the  war,  were  laid  out  by  the  Athenians 
in  gilding  and  embellishing  their  city,  in  making  ma&cnificent  statues,  and 
raising  temples  that  cost  millions.  They  did  not  amplify  on  these  occa- 
sions ;  for  the  temple  of  Minerva  only,  called  the  Parthenone,  had  cost 
3,000,000  of  livres.* 

Pericles,  on  the  contrary,  remonstrated  to  the  Athenians,  that  they 
were  not  obliged  to  give  the  allies  an  account  of  the  monies  tliey  had  re- 
ceived from  them ;  that  it  was  enough  they  defended  them  from,  and  re- 
pulsed the  barbarians,  whilst  the  allies  furnished  neither  soldiers,  horses, 
nor  ships ;  and  were  excused  for  some  sums  of  money,  which,  from  the 
instant  they  were  paid  in,  were  no  longer  the  property  of  the  donors,  but  of 
those  who  received  them,  provided  they  performed  the  conditions  agreed 
npon,  and  in  consideration  of  which  they  were  received.  He  added,  that 
as  the  Athenians  were  sufficiently  provided  with  all  things  necessary  for 
war,  it  was  but  just  that  they  should  employ  the  rest  of  their  riches  in  ed- 
ifices and  other  works,  which,  when  finished,  would  give  immortal  glory 
to  their  city  ;  and  the  whole  time  they  were  carrying  on,  diffused  a  plenty 
of  all  things,  and  gave  bread  to  an  infinite  number  of  citizens  :  that  they 
themselves  had  all  kinds  of  materials,  as  timber,  stone,  bra&s,  ivory,  gold, 

*  About  145,000  sterling. 
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eboDj,  and  cypress  wood  ;  and  all  sorts  of  arfilicers  capable  of  working 
them,  as  carpenters,  masons,  smiths,  stone-cutters,  dyers,  goldsmiths, 
artificers  in  ebony,  painters,  embroiderers,  and  turners ;  men  fit  to  con- 
duct their  naval  affairs,  as  merchants,  sailors,  and  experienced  pilots ; 
others  for  land-carriage,  as  cartwrights,  waggoners,  carters,  repemakers, 
pavers,  &lc.  that  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  state  to  employ  these  dif- 
ferent artificers  and  workmen,  who,  as  so  many  separate  bodies,  formed, 
when  united,  a  kind  of  peaceable  and  domestic  army,'  whose  different 
functions  and  employments  diffused  gain,  and  increase  throughout  alt 
sexes  and  ages  :  lastly,  that  whilst  men  of  robust  bodies,  and  of  an  age 
fit  to  bear  arms,  whether  soldiers  or  mariners,  and  those  who  were  in  the 
different  garrisons,  were  supported  with  the  public  monies,  it  was  but  just 
that  the  rest  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the  city  should  also  be  maintained 
in  their  way  ;  and  that  as  all  were  members  of  the  same  republic,  they  all 
should  reap  the  same  advantages,  by  doing  it  services,  which,  though  of  a 
different  kind,  did  however  all  contribute  to  its  security  or  ornament. 

One  day,  as  the  debates  were  growing  warm,  Pericles  offered  to  defray 
the  expence  o^  all  these  things,  provided  it  should  be  declared  in  the  pub- 
lic inscriptions  that  he  only  had  been  at  the  charge  of  them.  At  th«se 
words,  the  people,  either  admiring  his  magnanimity,  or  fired  with  emula- 
tion, and  determined  not  to  let  him  engross  that  glory,  cried  with  one  voice, 
that  he  might  take  out  of  the  public  treasury  all  the  sums  necessary  for  hi» 
purpose. 

Phidias,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  presided  over  all  these  works,  as  direc- 
tor-general. It  was  he  who  particularly  cast  the  gold  *  and  ivory  status 
representing  Pallas,  which  was  so  highly  valued  by  all  the  judges  of  anti- 
quity. There  arose  an  incredible  ardour  and  emulation  among  the  several 
artificers,  who  all  strove  to  excel  each  other,  and  immortalize  their  names 
by  masterpieces  of  art. 

The  odeon,  or  music  theatre,  which  had  a  great  number  of  seats  and 
columns  within  it,  and  whose  roof  grew  narrower  by  degrees,  and  termi- 
nated In  a  point,  was  built,  as  history  informs  us,  after  the  model  of  king 
Xerxes'  tent,  according  to  the  direction  of  Pericles.  It  was  at  that  time 
he  proposed,  with  great  warmth,  a  decree,  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that 
musical  games  should  be  celebrated  on  the  festival  called  Panathenva ;  and 
having  been  chosen  the  judge  and  distributor  of  the  prizes,  he  regulated 
the  manner  in  which  musicians  should  play  on  the  flute  and  the  lyre,  as 
well  as  sing.  From  that  time  the  musical  games  were  always  exhibited 
in  this  theatre. 

I  have  already  taken  notice,  that  the  more  the  beauty  and  splendour  of 
of  these  works  were  admired,  the  greater  envy  and  clamour  were  raised 
against  Pericles.  The  orators  of  the  opposite  faction  were  eternally  ex- 
claiming  against  him,  and  tearing  his  character  to  pieces ;  accusing  him  of 
squandering  the  public  monies,  and  laying  out  Tery  unseasonably  the  rev- 
eoues  of  the  state  in  edifices,  whose  magnificence  was  of  no  use.  At  last 
the  rupture  between  him  and  Thucydides  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  one 
or  other  of  them  must  necessarily  be  banished  by  the  ostracism.  He  got 
the  better  of  Thucydides,  prevailed  to  have  him  banished,  crushed  by  that 
means  the  faction  which  opposed  him,  and  obtained  a  despotic  authority 
over  the  city  and  government  of  Athens.     He  now  disposed  at  pleasure 

*  Non  Minervoe  Athenis  factae  amplitudine  utimur,  cum  ca  sit  cubitorum  xxvi. 
Ebore  hoc  et  auro  censtat  Plin.  1.  xxxyi,  c.  ^.  This  statue  was  £6  cubits  in 
height. 
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of  the  public  monies,  troops  and  ships.  The  islands  and  sea  wei^  sobjeet 
to  hini ;  and  he  reigned  singly  and  alone  in  that  wide  domain,  which  ex- 
tended not  only  over  the  Greeks,  but  the  barbarians  also,  and  which  was 
cemented  and  strengthened  by  the  obedience  and  fidelity  of  the  conquered 
nations,  by  the  friendship  of  kings,  and  treaties  concluded  with  various 
princes. 

Historians  expatiate  greatly  on  the  magnificent  edifices  and  other  works 
vrith  which  Pericles  adorkied  Athens,  and  I  have  related  faithfully  their 
testimony ;  but  I  cannot  say  whether  the  complaints  and  murmurs  raised 
against  him  were  very  ill  grounded.  And  indeed,  was  it  just  in  him  to 
expend,  in  superfluous  buildings  and  vain  decorations,  the  immense  *  sums 
intended  for  carrying  on  the  war  ?  and  would  it  not  have  been  better  to 
Jhave  eased  the  allies  of  part  of  the  contributions,  which  in  Pericles'  ad- 
ministration were  raised  to  a  third  part  more  than  before  ?  According  to 
Cicero,f  such  edifices  and  other  works  only  are  worthy  of  admiration  as 
are  of  use  to  the  public,  as  aqueducts,  city  wall  citadels,  arsenals,  sea- 
ports ;  and  to  these  we  must  add,  the  work  made  by  Pericles,  to  join 
Athens  to  the  port  of  Piraeus.  But  Cicero  observes,  at  the  same  time, 
th^t  Pericles  was  blamed  for  squandering  away  the  public  treasure,  merely 
to  embellish  the  city  with  superfluous  ornaments,  f  Plato,  who  formed  i 
judgment  of  things  not  from  their  outward  splendour,  but  from  truth,  ob- 
serves, after  his  master  Socrates,  that  Pericles,  with  all  his  grand  edifices 
and  other  works,  had  not  improved  the  mind  of  one  of  the  eitlsens  in  vir- 
tue, but  rather  corrupted  the  purity  and  simpticity  of  their  ancient  man- 
nerd. 

SECTION  XI. 

PERICLES    CHANGM  HIS   CONDUCT  WITH  ftBOARD  TO  THC    PEOPLE:* 

WHEN  Pericles  saw  himself  invested  with  the  whole  authority,  he  began 
to  chaiige  his  behaviour.  ||  He  now  was  not  so  mild  and  tractable  as  be- 
fore, nor  did  he  submit  or  abandon  himself  any  longer  to  the  whims  and 
caprice  of  the  people,  as  so  many  winds ;  but  drawing  in,  says  Plutarch, 
the  reins  of  this  too  loose  popular  government,  In  the  same  manner  as  we 
screw  up  the  strings  of  an  instrument  when  too  slack,  he  changed  it  into 
an  aristocracy,  or  rather  a  kind  of  monarchy,  without  departing,  however, 
from  the  public  good.  Choosing  always  what  was  most  expedient,  and  be- 
coming irreproachable  in  all  things,  he  gained  so  mighty  an  ascendant  over 
the  minds  of  the  people,  that  he  turned  and  directed  them  at  pleasure. 
Sometimes,  by  his  bare  counsel,  and  by  persuasive  methods^  he  would 
win  them  over  gently  to  his  will,  and  gain  their  assent  spontaneously  :  at 
other  times,  when  he  found  them  obstinate,  he  would  in  a  manner  drag 
them  forward  against  Iheir  will  to  those  things  which  were  for  their  good ; 
imitating  on  this  occasion  a  skilful  physician,  who,  in  a  tedious  and  stubborn 
disease,  knows  what  times  are  proper  for  him  to  indulge  his  patient  in  inno- 
cent medicaments  that  are  pleasing,  In  order  after  to  administer  those  of  a 
strong  and  violent  nature,  which  indeed  put  him  to  pain,  but  are  alone  ca- 
pable of  restoring  his  healths 

And  indeed  it  is  manifest  that  the  utmost  skill  and  abilities  were  required 

*  They  amounted  to  upwards  of  10,000,000  French  money. 

t  Offic.  1.  ii.  n.  60.  X  in  Gorg.  p*  515.    In  Alcib.  c.  L  p.  119. 

I  Plut  in  Pcric.  p.  101. 
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to  manage  luid  gqrem  a  popniaee  haughty  from  their  power,  and  exceed* 
iogljr  capricious :  and  on  this  occasion  Pericles  succeeded  wonderfully. 
He  used  to  employ,  according  to  the  different  situation!  of  things,  some- 
times hope,  and  at  other  times  fear,  as  a  double  helm,  either  to  check  the 
wild  transports  and  starts  of  the  people,  or  to  raise  them  when  dejected 
and  desponding.  By  this  conduct  he  showed  that  eloqi|enee,  as  Plato  ob- 
serves, is  only  the  art  of  directing  the  minds  of  the  people  at  will )  and  that 
the  chief  excellency  of  this  art  consists  in  moving  seasonably  the  various 
passions,  whether  gentle  or  violent ;  which  being  to  the  soul  what  strings 
are  to  a  musical  instrument,  need  only  be  touched  by  an  ingenious  and 
skilfal  hand  to  produce  their  effect 

It  must  nevertheless  be  confessed,  that  the  circumstance  which  gave  Peri- 
cles this  great  authority,  was  not  only  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  but,  as 
Thucydides  observes,  the  reputation  of  his  life,  and  great  probity. 

*  Plutarch  points  out  in  Pericles  one  quality  which  is  very  essential  to 
statesmen,  a  quality  well  adapted  to  win  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
pubGc,  and  which  supposes  a  great  superiority  of  mind ;  and  that  is,  for  a 
man  to  be  fully  persuaded  that  he  wants  the  counsels  of  others,  and  is  not 
able  to  manage  and  direct  all  things  alone ;  to  associate  with  himself  per- 
sons of  merit  in  his  labour,  to  employ  each  of  these  according  to  his  tal- 
ents ;  and  to  leave  them  the  management  of  small  matters,  which  only 
consume  time,  and  deprive  him  of  the  liberty  of  mind,  so  necessary  in  the 
conduct  of  important  affairs.  Such  a  conduct,  says  Plutarch,  is  prodacti  ve 
of  two  advantages.  First,  It  extinguishes,  or  at  least  breaks  the  force  of 
envy  and  jealousy,  by  dividing,  in  some  measure,  a  power,  which  is  grating 
and  offensive  to  us,  when  we  see  it  united  in  one  single  person,  as  if  all 
merit  centered  in  him  alone.  Secondly,  it  advances  and  facilitates  the  exe- 
cution of  affairs,  and  makes  their  success  more  certain.  Plutarch,  the  bet- 
ter to  explain  bis  thought,  employs  a  very  natural  and  beautiful  comparison. 
The  hand,  says  he,  which  from  its  being  divided  into  fingers,  so  far  from  be- 
ing weaker,  is  the  stronger,  the  more  active,  and  better  adapted  to  motion 
on  that  very  account.  It  is  the  same  of  a  statesman,  who  has  the  skill  t# 
fiivide  his  cares  and  functions  in  a  proper  manner,  and  who  by  that  means 
makes  bis  authority  more  active,  more  extensive,  and  decisive :  whereas 
the  indiscreet  fire  of  a  narrow  minded  man,  who  takes  umbrage  at,  and 
is  for  engrossing  all  things,  serves  to  no  other  purpose  but  to  set  his  weak- 
ness and  incapacity  in  a  stronger  light,  and  to  disconcert  *his  affairs.  But 
Pericles,  says  Plutarch,  did  not  act  in  this  manner :  like  a  skilful  pilot,  who, 
though  he  stands  almost  motionless  himself^  however  puts  every  thing  in 
motion,  and  will  sometimes  seat  subaltern  officers  at  the  helm ;  so  Pericles 
\ra3  the  soul  of  the  government ;  and,  seeming  to  do  nothing  of  himself, 
he  actuated  and  governed  all  things ;  employing  the  eloquence  of  one  man^ 
<he  credit  and  interest  of  another,  the  prudence  of  a  third,  the  bravery  and 
courage  of  a  fourth,  and  so  on. 

f  To  what  has  been  here  related,  we  may  add  another  quality  which  is 
no  less  rare  and  valuable,  I  mean,  a  noble  and  disinterested  soul.    Pericles 
had  so  great  a  disinclination  to  the  receiving  of  gifts,  so  utter  a  contempt 
for  riches,  ahd  was  so  far  above  all  rapaciousness  and  avarice,  that  though 
he  had  raised  Athens  to  the  richest  and  moat  flourishing  state ;  though  his 
power  had  surpassed  that  of  many  tyrants  and  kings ;  though  he  had  long 
disposed  in  an  absolute  manner  of  the  treasures  of  Greece,  he  did  not 
/ 
*  Plut  in  prec.  de  rep.  ger.  p.  Zlti 
i  Pint  in  vit  Pcricl.  p.  161,  162. 
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however  add  a  single  drachm  to  the  estate  he  inherited  from  his  father.^ 
This  was  the  Bouroe,  the  true  canse  of  the  supreme  authority  of  Pericles 
in  the  republic ;  the  just  and  deserved  fruit  of  his  mtegrity  and  perfect  ^a- 
interestedness. 

It  was  not  only  for  a  few  short  moments,  nor  during  the  first  heats  of  fa* 
Tour,  which  are  generally  short  livedi  that  he  preserved  his  authority.    He 
maintained  it  40  years,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Cimon,  of  Tol- 
mides,  of  Thucydides,  and  many  others,  who  had  all  declared  against  bim ; 
and  of  these  40  years,  he  spent  16  without  a  rival,  from  the  time  of  Thu- 
eydides'  banishment,  and  dbposed  all  affairs  with  absolute  power.    Never- 
theless, in  the  midst  of  this  supreme  authority,  which  he  had  rendered  per- 
petual and  unlimited  in  his  own  person,  hb  soul  was  always  superior  to 
the  charms  and  allurements  of  wealth,  tbougti  he  never  neglected  improv- 
ing his  estate  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.    For  Pericles  did  not  act  like 
those  rich  men,  who,  notwithstanding  th^r  immense  revenues,  either 
through  negligence  or  want  of  economy^  or  the  expences  of  pride  and  fol- 
ly, are  always  poor  in  the  midst  of  their  riches;  unable  and  unwilling  to 
do  the  least  service  to  their  virtuous  friends,  or  their  faithful  and  zealous  do- 
mestics ;  and  at  last  die  in  every  one's  debt,  whence  their  name  and  me- 
mory are  had  in  the  utmost  detestation  by  their  unfortunate  creditors.    I 
shall  not  expatiate  on  another  extreme,  to  which  this  negligence  and  want  of 
economy  generally  lead,  I  mean  rapine,  a  love  of  gifts  and  exactions ; 
for  here,  as  well  as  in  the  management  of  the  public  monies,  the  maxim  of 
Tacitus  takes  place,  *  viz.  that  when  a  man  has  squandered  away  his  es- 
tate, he  then  makes  it  his  whole  study  to  retrieve  the  loss  of  it  by  all  sorts 
of  methods,  not  excepting  the  most  criminal. 

Pericles  knew  much  better  the  use  a  statesman  ought  to  make  of  riches* 
Be  was  sensible  that  he  ought  to  expend  them  in  the  service  of  tlie  public, 
such  as  the  procuring  of  able  men  to  assist  him  in  the  administration  ;  the 
relieving  good  officers,  who  too  often  are  in  unhappy  circumstances, ;  the 
rewarding  and  encouraging  merit  of  every  kind,  and  a  thousand  such  Ihtngs  -^ 
to  which,  doubtless,  either  on  account  of  the  exquisite  joy  they  give,  or  the 
solid  glory  that  results  from  them,  no  one  will  be  so  thoughtless  as  to  com- 
pare the  expences  lavished  away  in  entertainments,  equipages,  or  gaming^ 
In  this  view,  Pericles  managed  his  estate  with  the  utmost  economy  ^  having 
himself  taught  one  of  his  old  servants  to  take  care  of  his  domestic  con- 
cerns ;  and  he  always  had  the  account  brought  him,  at  stated  times,  of  all 
things  that  had  been  received  as  well  as  expended ;  confining  himself  and 
bis  family  to  a  decent  subsistence,  from  which  he  banished  severely  aU  su- 
perfluities of  a  vain  and  ostentatious  kind,  suitable  to  his  estate  and  condi- 
tion. This  way  of  life,  did  indeed  no  way  please  his  children  when  they  were 
eome  to  years  of  maturity,  and  much  less  his  wife.    They  thought  Pericles 
did  not  live  at  a  sufficient  expence  for  persons  of  their  rank ;  an<l  murmur- 
ed at  that  low  sordid  economy,  as  they  called  it,  which  carried  no  air  of 
the  plenty  which  generally  reigns  in  houses  where  riches  and  authority  are 
united.     However,  Pericles  bad  little  regard  to  these  complaints,  and  di* 
rected  his  views  to  things  of  much  greater  importance. 

I  believe  it  wHl  not  be  improper  to  apply  on  this  occasion,  a  very  just  re* 
mark  of  Plutarch,  in  his  parallel  of  Arislidesand  Cato.  After  saying  thai 
political  virtue,  or  the  art  of  governing  cities  and  kingdoms,  is  the  greatest 
and  most  perfect  that  man  can  acquire,  he  adds,  that  economy  is  not  one 

*  Si  ambitione  serarium  exhauserimus,  per  scelera  supplendum  erit.     Tacit. 
AanaL  1.  ii.  c.  98. 
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of  the  most  ineonnderable  branehes  of  tfats  yirtae.  And  indeed,  as  riches 
are  one  of  the  means  which  may  most  contribute  to  the  security  or  ruin  of 
a  state ;  the  art  that  teaches  to  dispose  of,  and  make  a  ^od  use  of  them, 
and  which  Is  called  economy,  is  certahily  a  branch  of  the  art  of  policy ; 
and  not  one  of  the  most  inconsiderable  branches  of  it,  since  great  wisdom 
is  required,  in  order  to  the  observing  a  just  medium  on  these  occasions, 
and  to  the  banishing  poverty  and  too  great  opulence  from  a  country.  It  is 
this  art  which,  avoiding  industriously  all  trifling  and  needless  expences, 
prevents  a  magistrate  from  being  forced  to  overburden  a  people  with  taxes ; 
and  keeps  always  in  reserve,  in  the  public  coffers,  monies  suQcient  for  the 
supporting  a  war  that  may  break  out,  or  for  providing  against  any  unfore- 
aeen  accident.  Now,  what  is  said  of  a  kingdom,  or  of  a  city,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  parHcular  persons.  For  a  city,  which  is  composed  of  an  assem- 
blage of  houses,  and  which  forms  a  whole  of  several  parts  united,  is  either 
powerful  or  weak  when  taken  together,  in  proportion  as  all  the  members  of 
which  it  consists,  are  powerful  or  weak.  Pericles  certainly  acquitted  him- 
self well  with  regard  to  that  part  of  this  science  which  relates  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  family :  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the  same  may  be  said  of 
his  administration  of  the  public  revenues. 

SECTION  XII. 

J£ALOUST  AND   CONTESTS    ARISE     BETWEEN    THE   ATHENIANS   AND   LACE- 

DiCHONlANS. 

SUCH  was  the  conduct  of  Pericles  with  respect  to  his  domestic  con- 
cerns ;  *  and  he  was  no  less  famous  for  his  administration  of  public  aflairs. 
The  Lacedemonians  beginning  to  grow  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
Athenians,  and  to  take  umbrage  at  it,  Pericles,  to  inspire  his  citizens  with 
greater  courage  and  magnanimity,  published  a  decree,  importing,  that  or- 
ders should  be  sent  to  all  the  Greeks,  inhabiting  either  Europe  or  Asia,  and 
to  all  the  cities  great  or  small,  to  send  immediately  their  deputies  or  repre- 
sentatives to  Athens,  to  examine  and  debate  on  ways  and  means  to  rebuild 
the  temples  that  had  been  burnt  by  the  barbarians  ;  to  perform  the  sacrifi- 
ces, which  they  had  engaged  themselves  to  offer  up,  for  the  preservation 
and  safety  of  Greece,  when  war  was  carrying  on  against  them ;  as  also  to 
consider  on  the  necessary  expedients  for  establishiog  such  an  order  and  dis^ 
cipline  in  their  navy,  that  all  ships  might  sail  in  safety,  and  the  Greeks  live 
in  peace  one  with  another. 

Accordingly  20  persons  were  chosen  for  this  embassy,  each  of  whom 
was  upwards  of  60  years  old.  Five  of  these  were  sent  to  the  lonians  and 
Dorians  of  Asia,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  as  far  as  Lesbos  and 
Rhodes ;  five  to  the  countries  of  the  Hellespont  and  Thrace,  as  far  as  By- 
santium.  Five  were  ordered  to  go  to  Boeotia,  to  Phocis,  and  Peloponne- 
sos ;  and  from  thence,  by  the  countiy  of  the  Locrians,  to  proceed  to  the 
several  cities  of  the  upper  continent,  as  far  as  Acarnania  and  Ambracia. 
The  last  five  were  ordered  to  cross  EubrBa,  and  to  go  to  the  people  of 
Mount  QQta,  and  those  of  the  gulf  of  Malea,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Fbthiotisy  of  Achala,  and  of  Thessaly ;  to  induce  the  several  nations  to 
come  to  the  assembly  convened  in  Athens,  and  to  assist  at  the  debates 
which  should  be  there  carried  on  concerning  peace,  and  the  general  affairs 
pf  Greece.    I  judge  it  necessary  to  enter  into  this  detail,  as  it  shows  how 
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far  the  powe?  of  the  Greeks  extended,  and  the  authority  which  the  Athe- 
nians enjoyed  among  them. 

But  all  these  solicitations  were  in  Tain ;  the  cities  not  sending  their  depu- 
ties, which,  according  to  historians,  was  owing  to  the  opposition  made  by  the 
Lacedemonians,  a  circumstance  we  are  not  to  wonder  at.  They  were 
sensible,  that  Pericles'  design  was  to  have  Athens  acknowledged  as  mistress 
and  sovereign  of  all  the  other  Grecian  cities ;  and  Lacediemon  was  far 
from  allowing  it  that  honour.  A  secret  leaven  of  dissension  had,  for  some 
years,  begun  to  disturb  the  tranquility  of  Greece ;  and  we  shall  find  by 
the  sequel,  that  disgusts  augmented  continually. 

Pericles  had  acquired  great  fame  for  the  wisdom  with  which  he  formed 
and  conducted  his  enterprises.  The  troops  reposed  the  highest  confidence 
in  him,  and  whenever  they  followed  him,  assured  themselves  of  success. 
His  chief  maxim  of  war  was,  never  to  venture  a  battle  unless  he  were  al- 
most certain  of  victory,  and  not  to  lavish  the  blood  of  the  citizens.  He 
used  to  say  frequently,  that  were  it  in  his  power  they  should  be  immortal ; 
that  when  trees  were  felled,  ihey  shoot  to  life  again  in  a  little  time,  but  when 
once  men  die,  they  are  lost  for  ever.  A  victory  that  was  only  the  effect  of 
a  happy  temerity,  appeared  to  hi|n  as  little  worthy  of  praise,  though  it  of- 
ten was  much  admired. 

His  expedition  into  the  Thracian  Cheraonesus  did  him  great  honour, 
and  was  of  great  advantage  to  all  the  Greeks  of  that  country ;  for  he  not 
only  strengthened  the  Grecian  cities  of  that  peninsula,  by  the  colonies  of 
Athenians  which  he  carried  thither,  but  also  shut  up  the  isthmus  with  a 
strong  wall,  with  forts  at  proper  distances  from  sea  to  sea,  securing  by  that 
means  the  whole  country  from  the  perpetual  incursions  of  the  Thracians, 
who  were  very  near  neighbours  to  it. 

He  also  sailed  with  100  ships  round  Peloponnesus,  spreading  the  ter- 
ror of  the  Athenian  arms  wherever  he  came,  the  success  of  which  was  not 
once  interrupted  on  this  occasion. 

He  advanced  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  with  a  large,  well  manned, 
and  magnificent  fleet,  and  granted  the  Grecian  cities  all  they  thought  ik 
^  ask  of  him.  At  the  same  time  he  displayed  to  the  barbarian  nations  in 
that  neighbourhood,  to  their  kiogs  and  princes,  the  greatness  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  Athenians,  and  proved  to  them,  by  the  security  with  which  he 
sailed  to  all  parts,  that  they  possessed  the  empire  of  the  seas  without  a  ri- 
val. 

*  But  so  constant  and  shining  a  fortune  began  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the 
Athenians.  Intoxicated  with  the  idea  of  their  power  and  grandeur,  they 
now  revolved  nothing  but  the  boldest  and  most  lofty  projects.  They  were 
for  ever  talking  of  new  attempts  upon  Egypt;  of  attacking  the  maritime 
provinces  of  the  great  king;  of  carrying  their  arms  into  Sicily,  a  fatal  and 
unhappy  design,  which  at  that  time  did  not  take  effect,  though  it  was  .revi- 
ved soon  after ;  and  to  extend  their  conquests  towards  Hetruria,  on  one 
side,  and  Cartilage  on  the  other.  Pericles  was  far  from  giving  in  to  such 
idle  views,  or  supporting  them  with  his  credit  or  approbation.  On  the 
contrary,  his  whole  study  was  to  damp  that  restless  ardour,  and  check  an 
ambition  which  no  longer  kne^  either  bounds  or  measure.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  tlie  Athenians  ought  to  employ  their  forces  for  the  future,  on- 
ly in  securing  and  preserving  their  present  acquisitions;  and  he  thought  he 
had  gained  a  ^reat  point,  in  restraining  the  power  of  the  LacedsBinonians, 

*  Plut  in  Pciltl.  p,  16^. 
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the  redociog  of  which  he  always  meditated ;  and  this  was  particularly  ^ 
seen  in  the  sacred  war. 

*  This  name  was  given  to  the  war  which  was  raised  on  account  of  Del- 
phoB.  The  LacediBmonians,  having  entered  armed  into  the  country 
where  that  temple  is  situated,  had  dispossessed  the  people  of  Phocis  of 
the  superintendence  of  that  temple,  and  bestowed  it  on  the  Delphians. 
As  soon  as  they  left  it,  Pericles  went  thither  with  an  army,  and  restored 
the  Phocenses. 

Tlie  Eubosans  having  rebelled  at  the  same  time,  Pericles  was  obliged 
to  march  thither  with  an  army.  He  was  no  sooner  arrived  there,  but 
news  was  brought  that  the  inhabitants  of  Megara  had  taken  up  arms, 
and  that  the  Lacedsemonians,  headed  by  Plistonax  their  king,  were  on 
the  frontiers  of  Attica.  This  obliged  him  to  quit  Euboea,  and  to  go  with 
all  possible  expedition  to  defend  his  country.  The  Lacedaemonian  army 
being  retired,  he  returned  against  the  rebels,  and  again  subjected  all  the 
cities  of  Euboea  to  the  Athenians. 

f  After  this  expedition,  a  truce  for  30  years  was  concluded  between  tlie 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians.  This  treaty  restored  things  to  a  tran- 
quility for  the  present ;  but  as  it  did  not  descend  to  the  root  of  the  evil, 
nor  cure  the  jealousy  and  enmity  of  the  two  nations,  this  calm  was  not  of 
Jong  duration. 

SECTION  XIII. 

KEW   SUBJECTS   09   CONTENTION   BETWEEN   THE   TWO   NATIONS. 

THE  Athenians,  six  years  after,  took  up  arms  against  Samos  in  favour 
of  Bfiletus.!  These  two  cities  were  contesting  for  that  of  Priene,  to  which 
each  claimed  a  right.  It  is  f>retended  that  Pericles  fomented  this  war  to 
please  a  famous  courtesan,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond  ;  her  name  was  As- 
pasia,  a  native  of  Miletus.  After  several  events  and  battles,  Pericles  be- 
sieged the  capital  of  the  island  of  Samos.  It  is  said  that  this  was  the  first 
time  he  used  military  engines,  as  battering  rams,  and  tortoises  invented  by 
Artemon  the  engineer,  who  was  lame,  and  was  therefore  always  carried 
in  a  chair  to  the  batteries,  whence  he  was  surnamed  Periphoretus.  The 
use  of  these  machines  had  been  long  known  in  the  east.  The  Samians, 
alter  sustaining  a  nine  months  siege,  surrendered.  Pericles  razed  their 
wails,  dispossessed  them  of  their  ships,  and  demanded  immense  sums  to 
defray  the  expences  of  the  war.  Part  of  this  sum  they  paid  down,  agreed 
to  disburse  the  rest  ^t  a  certain  time,  and  gave  hostages  by  way  of  secu- 
rity for  the  payment. 

After  the  reduction  of  Samos,  Pericles  being  returned  to  Athens,  buried 
in  a  splendid  mi^nner  all  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  this  war,  and  pronoun- 
ced in  person  the  funeral  oration  over  their  graves.  This  custom,  which 
he  first  introduced,  was  afterwards  regulariy  observed.  The  senate  of  the 
Areopagus,  always  appointed  the  orator  on  these  occasions.  He  was  cho- 
sen, ten  years  ai|ar,  for  the  like  ceremony,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war. 

*  Plut  in  Pericl.  p.  164. 

f  A  M.  S558.     Ant  J.  C.  446.    Thucvd.  1 1  p.  75.    Diod.  p.  87. 
t  A.  M.  S564.  Ant  J.  C.  440.    Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  75,  76.    Diod.  p.  8t,  89.  P^t. 
in  Pericl.  p.  165—167. 
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*  Pericles,  who  foresaw  fliat  a  rupture  would  soon  ensue  between  (he 
Athenians  and  Lacediemonians,  advised  the  former  to  send  aid  to  the  peo« 
pie  of  Corcyra,  whom  the  Corinthians  had  invaded,  and  to  win  over  to 
their  interest  that  island,  which  was  so  very  formidable  at  sea ;  foretelling 
them,  that  they  would  be  attacked  by  the  Poloponnesians.  The  occasioQ 
of  the  quarrel  between  the  people  of  Corcyra  and  Corinth,  which  gave 
rise  to  that  of  Peloponnesus,  one  of  the  most  considerable  events  in  the 
Grecian  history,  was  as  follows  : 

f  Epidamnum,  a  maritime  city  of  Macedonia,  among  the  Taulan- 
til,  was  a  colony  of  Corcyrans,  founded  by  Phallus  of  Corinth.  This 
city  growing  in  time  veiy  large  and  populous,  divisions  arose  in  it,  and 
the  common  people  expelled  the  most  wealthy  inhabitants,  who  went  over 
to  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  infested  them  greatly  with  their  incur- 
sions. In  this  extremity,  they  first  had  recourse  to  the  Corcyrans,  and  be- 
ing refused  by  them,  they  addressed  the  Corinthians,  who  took  them  un- 
der their  protection,  sent  succours  to  and  settled  other  inhabitants  in  if. 
But  they  did  not  continue  long  unmolested  there,  the  Corcyrans  besieg- 
ing it  with  a  large  fleet.  The  people  of  Corinth  hastened  to  its  aid,  but 
having  been  defeated  at  sea,  the  city  surrendered  that  very  day,  upon  con- 
dition that  the  foreigners  should  be  slaves,  and  the  Corinthians  prisoners, 
till  further  orders.  The  Corcyrans  erected  ^,  trophy,  murdered  all  their 
prisoners  except  the  Corinthians,  and  laid  waste  the  whole  country. 

The  year  after  the  battle,  the  Corinthians  raised  a  greater  army  than 
the  former,  and  fitted  out  a  new  fleet.  The  people  of  Corcyra,  finding 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  make  head  alone  against  such  power- 
ful enemies,  sent  to  the  Athenians  to  desire  their  alliance.  The  treaty,  of 
peace,  concluded  between  the  states  of  Greece,  left  such  Grecian  cities 
as  had  not  declared  themselves,  the  liberty  of  joining  whom  they  pleased, 
or  of  standing  neuter.  This  the  Corcyrans  had  hitherto  done,  judging  it 
their  interest  not  to  espouse  any  party,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
had  hitherto  been  without  allies.  They  now  sent  for  this  purpose  to 
Athens,  which  the  Corinthians  hearing,  they  also  sent  deputies  thither. 
The  affair  was  debated  with  great  warmth  in  presence  of  the  people,  who 
heard  the  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  it  was  twice  put  to  the  vote  in  the  as- 
sembly. The  Athenians  declared  the  first  time  in  favour  of  the  Corinthi- 
ans ;  but  afterwards  changing  their  opinion  (doubtless  on  the  remonstran- 
ces of  Pericles,)  they  received  the  Corcyrans  into  their  alliance.  How- 
ever, they  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  conclude  a  league  offensive  aud  defen- 
sive with  them ;  for  they  could  not  declare  war  against  Corinth,  without 
breaking  at  the  same  time  with  all  Peloponnesus ;  but  only  agreed  to  suc- 
cour each  other  mutually,  in  case  they  should  be  attacked,  either  person- 
ally, or  in  their  allies.  The  real  design  was  to  set  those  two  states,  very 
powerful  by  sea,  at  variance,  and  after  each  should  have  exhausted  the 
other  by  a  tedious  war,  to  triumph  over  the  weakest ;  for  at  that  time 
there  were  but  three  states  in  Greece  who  possessed  powerful  fleets,  and 
these  were  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Corcyra.  They  also  had  a  design  on  It- 
aly and  Sicily,  which  their  taking  the  island  of  Corcyra  would  very  much 
promote. 

On  this  plan  they  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Corcyrans,  and  accor* 
dingly  sent  them  ten  galleys,  but  with  an  order  for  them  not  to  engage  the 
Corintliians,  unless  they  should  first  invade  the  island  of  Corcyra,  or  some 

«  A.  M.  S57*.    Ant  J.  C.  432.    Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  17—87.    Died.  i.  x.  p.  90—93. 
PlutinPerid.  p.  167. 
t  This  city  was  afterwards  called  Dyrrachiunv 
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other  place  belonipog  to  their  allies.    This  precaotion  was  used,  in  order 
fliat  the  articles  of  the  truce  might  not  be  infringed. 

But  it  was  very  difficult  to  obey  these  orders.  A  battle  was  fought 
between  the  Corcyrans  and  the  Corinthians,  near  the  island  of  SibotiSf 
opposite  to  Corcyra.  It  was  one  of  tiie  most  considerable,  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  ships,  that  ever  was  fought  between  the  Greeks^  The  ad* 
rantage  was  almost  equal  on  both  sides.  About  the  end  of  the  battle,  as 
night  was  drawing  on,  20  Athenian  galleys  came  up.  The  Corcyransy 
with  this  reinforcement,  sailed  next  day  by  day-break  towards  the  port  of 
Sibotis,  whither  the  Corinthians  had  retired,  to  see  if  they  would  venture 
a  second  engagement  However,  the  latter  contented  themselves  with 
sailing  away  in  order  of  battle,  without  fighting.  Both  parties  erected  a 
trophy  in  the  island  of  Sibotis,  each  ascribing  the  victory  to  himself. 

*  From  this  war  arose  another,  which  occasioned  an  open  rupture  be* 
tween  the  Athenians  and  Corinthians,  and  afterwards  the  war  of  Pelopon-* 
nesus.  Potidaea,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  was  a  colony  belonging  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, who  sent  magistrates  thither  annually  ;  but  it  was  dependant  at 
that  time  on  Athens,  and  paid  tribute  to  it.  The  Athenians,  fearing  this 
city  would  revolt,  and  prevail  with  the  rest  of  the  Thracian  allies  to  join 
them,  commanded  the  inhabitants  to  demolish  their  walls  on  the  side  near 
Pallene ;  to  deliver  hostages  to  them  as  sureties  for  their  fidelity  ;  and  to 
send  iNick  the  magistrates  which  Corinth  had  given  them.  Demands  of  so 
unjust  a  nature  only  fomented  the  revolt,  f  The  Potidssana  declared  against 
the  Athenians,  and  several  neighbouring  cities  followed  their  example. 
Both  Athens  and  Corinth  armed  and  sent  forces  thither.  The  two  armie& 
engaged  near  Potidasa,  and  that  of  the  Athenians  had  the  advantage.  Al- 
cibiades,  who  was  then  very  young,  and  Socrates  his  master,  signalized 
themselves  on  this  occasion.  It  is  something  very  singular,  to  see  a  phi- 
losopher put  on  his  coat  of  mail ;  as  well  as  to  consider  his  behaviour  and 
cofidnct  in  a  battle.  There  was  not  a  soldier  in  the  whole  army  who  so 
resolutely  supported  all  the  toils  and  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign  as  So- 
crates. Hunger,  thirst,  and  cold,  were  enemies  he  had  long  accustomed 
himself  to  despise  and  subdue  with  ease.  Thrace,  the  scene  of  this  ex- 
pedition, was  a  frozen  region.  Whilst  the  other  soldiers  covered  with 
thick  clothes  and  warm  furs,  lay  close  in  their  tents,  and  scarce  ever  dared 
to  stir  out  of  them  ;  Socrates  used  to  come  into  the  open  air  as  thin  clad 
as  usual,  and  barefooted.  His  gaiety  and  wit  were  the  life  of  all  tables ; 
and  induced  others  to  put  the  glass  round  cheerfully,  though  he  himself 
never  drank  wine  to  excess.  When  the  armies  engaged,  he  performed 
bis  duty  to  a  miracle.  Alcibiades  having  been  thrown  down  and  wounded, 
Socrates  placed  himself  before  him,  defended  him  valiantly,  and,  in  sight 
of  the  whole  army,  prevented  him  and  his  arms  from  being  taken  by  the 
enemy.  The  prize  of  valour  was  justly  due  to  Socrates  ;  but  as  the  gen- 
erals seemed  inclined  to  decree  it  to  Alcibiades,  on  account  of  his  illustri- 
ous birth,  Socrates,  who  only  sought  for  opportunities  to  inflame  him  with 
desire  for  true  glory,  contributed  more  than  any  other  person,  by  the  no- 
ble eulogfum  he  made  on  his  courage,  to  cause  the  crown  and  complete 
suit  of  armour  which  was  the  prize  of  valour,  to  be  adjudged  to  Alcibi- 
ades. 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  which  the  Corinthians  had  sustained  in  the  bat- 
tle, the  inhabitants  of  Potidaea  did  not  change  their  conduct.    The  city 

*  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  S7— 42.    Died.  I.  xii.  p.  S3,  94. 

f  Plut  m  Conviv.p.  SIS,  S£0.    Plut,  m  Alcib.  p.  194. 
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was  therefore  besieged,  *  The  Corinthians,  fearing  to  lose  a  place  of  so 
much  importance,  addressed  their  allies  in  the  strongest  terms ;  who  all,  in 
conjunction  with  them,  sent  a  deputation  to  Lacednemon,  to  complain  of 
the  Athenians,  as  haying  infringed  the  articles  of  peace.  The  Lacedemo- 
nians admitted  Ihem  to  audience  in  one  of  their  ordinary  assemblies.  The 
people  of  ^gina,  though  very  much  disgusted  at  the  Athenians,  did  not 
send  a  deputation  publicly  thither,  for  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  a  republic 
to  which  they  were  subject ;  but  they  acted  in  secret  as  strenuously  as  the 
rest  The  Megarians  complained  vehemently  against  the  Athenians,  that, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  in  prejudice  to  the  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween the  Greeks,  they  had  prohibited  them,  by  a  public  decree,  access 
to  their  fairs  and  markets,  and  excluded  them  from  all  the  ports  dependant 
on  them,  f  By  that  decree,  according  to  Plutarch,  |  the  Athenians  declar- 
ed an  eternal  and  irreconcileable  hatred  against  Megara ;  and  ordained  that 
all  Megarians  should  be  put  to  death,  that  set  foot  in  Athens ;  and  that  all 
the  Athenian  generals,  when  they  took  the  usual  oath,  should  swear  ex- 
pressly, that  they  would  send  a  body  of  soldiers  twice  a  year  to  lay  waste 
the  territories  of  the  Megarenses. 

The  chief  complaints  were  made  by  the  Corinthian  ambassador,  who 
spoke  with  the  utmost  force  and  freedom.  He  represented  to  the  Lacedse- 
inonians,  that  as  they  themselves  never  swerved  from  the  most  inviolable 
integrity,  either  in  public  or  private  transactions,  they,  for  that  very  reasoui 
were  less  suspicious  of  the  probity  of  others ;  and  that  their  own  modera- 
tion prevented  their  discovering  the  ambition  of  their  enemies :  that  in-^ 
stead  of  flying,  with  instant  activity,  to  meet  dangers  and  calamities,  they 
never  attempted  to  remedy  them,  till  they  were  quite  crushed  by  them  : 
that  by  their  indolence  and  supineness,  they  had  given  the  Athenians  an  op- 
portunity of  attaining,  by  insensible  degrees,  their  present  height  of  gran- 
deur and  power :  that  it  was  quite  different  with  regard  to  the  Athenians  : 
^*  that  this  active,  vigilant,  and  indefatigable  people,  were  never  at  rest 
"  themselves,  nor  would  suffer  any  other  nation  to  be  so.  Employed  (says 
'^  he)  wholly  in  their  projects,  they  form  only  such  as  'are  of  the  greatest 
^*and  most  intrepid  nature;  their  deliberations  are  speedy,  and  their  exc- 
**  cutions  the  same.  One  enterprise  serves  only  as  a  step  to  a  second. 
^  Whether  they  are  successful  or  unfortunate,  they  turn  every  thing  to  their 
**  advantage;  and  never  stop  in  their  career,  or  are  discouraged.  But  you, 
^'  who  are  oppressed  by  such  formidable  enemies,  are  lulled  asleep  in  a  fa- 
"  tal  tranquility  ;  and  do  not  reflect,  that  a  man  who  desires  to  live  calm 
^  and  easy,  must  not  only  forbear  injuring  others,  but  also  not  let  any  ill  be 
"  done  to  himself;  and  that  justice  consists,  not  only  in  forbearing  to  commit 
^  evil  ourselves,  but  in  avenging  that  done  to  us  by  others.  Shall  I  be  so 
"  free  as  to  say  it  ?  Your  integrity  is  of  too  anHque  a  cast  for  the  present 
*^  state  of  affairs.  It  is  necessary  for  men  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
"  things,  to  conform  always  to  the  times.  When  a  people  are  at  peace, 
^*  they  may  follow  their  ancient  maxims ;  but  when  they  are  involved  in  a 

*  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  43—59  t  Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  16«. 

t  According  to  Plutirch,  some  persons  pretended  that  Pericles  had  caused  this 
decree  to  be  enacted,  to  revenge  the  private  injury  done  to  Aspasia,  from  whose 
house  tlie  people  of  Megara  had  carried  off  two  courtesans ;  and  he  cites  some 
verses  of  Aristophanes,  who,  in  a  comedy  intitlcd,  The  Acharnanians,  reproach- 
es Pericles  with  this  action.  ButThucydides,  a  contemporary  author,  and  who 
was  very  well  acauainted  with  all  the  transactions  of  Athens,  does  not  say  a  word 
of  this  affair ;  ana  he  ia  much  more  worthy  of  beUef  than  a  poet  who  was  a  pro- 
fessed slanderer  and  satirist. 
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'^  variety  of  difficulties,  they  must  try  nev  expedients,  and  set  every  en* 
''  gine  at  work  to  extricate  theoiselves.  It  was  by  these  arts  that  the  Athe« 
**  niniB  have  increased  their  power  so  much.  Had  you  imitated  their  actir^ 
**  ity,  they  would  not  hate  dispossessed  us  of  Corcyra,  and  would  not  now 
*'  be  laying  siege  to  Pot idsBa.  Follow,  at  least,  their  example  on  this  occa- 
*^  slpn,  by  succouring  the  PotldsBans  and  the  rest  of  your  allies,  as  your  da- 
^  ty  obliges  you  ;  and  do  not  force  your  friends  and  neighbours,  by  forsak" 
**  ing  them,  to  ha^e  recourse,  out  of  despair,  to  other  powers." 

The  Athenian  ambassador^  who  was  come  to  Sparta  upon  other  affairs^, 
and  was  in  the  assembly,  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  let  this  speech  go  un- 
answered :  but  put  the  Lacedemonians  in  mind  of  the  still  recent  services 
that  the  republic,  by  which  he  was  sentj  had  done  to  all  Greece,  which,  he 
said,  merited  some  regard  ;  and  that  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  enviedgt 
much  less  should  endeavours  be  used  to  lessen  its  power :  that  the  Atheni- 
ans could  not  be  charged  with  having  usurped  an  empire  over  Greece  ^ 
since  it  was  merely  at  the  entreaty  of  their  allies,  and  in  some  measure 
with  the  consent  of  Sparta,  that  they  have  been  forced  to  take  the  abandon^ 
edbelm:  that  those  who  murmured,  did  it. without  grounds;  and  only 
from  the  aversion  which  mankind  in  general  have  to  depetidance  and  sub- 
jection, though  of  the  gentlest  and  most  equitable  kind ;  that  he  exhorted 
tbem  to  employ  a  sufficient  time  in  deliberating,  before  they  came  to  a  re- 
sdlution ;  and  not  involve  themselves  and  all  Greece  in  a  war,  which  woulA 
necessarily  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences :  that  gentle  me- 
thods may  be  found  for  terminating  the  differences  of  the  allies,  without 
breaking  at  once  into  open  violence ;  however  that  the  Athenians  in  case 
of  an  invasion,  were  able  to  oppose  force  with  force,  and  would  prepare 
for  a  vigorous  defence,  after  having  invoked,  againi^t  Sparta,  the  deities 
who  take  vengeance  on  those  that  forswear  themseltes,  and  ^Vho  violate 
the  futh  of  treaties. 

The  ambassadors  being  withdrawn,  and  the  affair  debated,  the  majority 
were  for  war.  But  before  it  passed  into  an  act,  Archidamus  kin^  of  Spar- 
ta,  setting  himself  above  those  prejudices  which  so  strongly  biassed  the 
rest,  and  directing  his  views  to  futurity,  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  set 
forth  the  dreadful  consequences  of  the  war  they  were  going  to  embark  in; 
showed  the  strength  of  the  Athenians ;  exhorted  them  first  to  try  gentle 
methods,  which  tibey  themselves  had  seemed  to  approve ;  but  to  make,  in* 
the  mean  time,  the  necessary  preparations  for  carrying  on  so  important  an 
enterprise,  and  not  to  be  under  any  apprehensions,  that  their  moderation 
and  delays  would  be  branded  with  the  name  of  cowardice,  since  their  past 
actions  secured  them  from  any  suspicion  of  that  kind. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  wise  expostulations,  a  war  was  resolved. 
The  people  caused  the  allies  to  return  Into  the  assembly,  and  declared  to 
them,  that  in  their  opinion  the  Athenians  were  the  aggressors;  but  that  it 
would  be  expedient  first  to  assemble  all  who  were  in  the  alliance,  in  order 
that  peace  or  war  might  be  agreed  upon  unanimously.  This  decree  of  the 
LacedflBmonians  was  made  the  1 4th  year  of  the  truce ;  and  was  not  owing 
so  much  to  the  complaints  of  the  allies,  as  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Athenian 
power,  which  had  already  subjected  a  considerable  part  of  Greece. 
^  *  Accordingly  the  allies  were  convened  a  second  time.  They  all  gave 
their  votes,  in  their  several  turns,  from  the  greatest  city  to  the  least,  and 
war  was  resolved  by  a  general  consent.  However  as  they  had  not  yet 
made  any  preparations,  it  was  jutlged  advisable  to  begin  them  immediate* 

»  Thucyd.  I,  i.  p.  77—84,  ct  9% 
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If ;  and  whiie  this  was  doing,  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  observe  the  neces- 
sary  formalities,  to  send  ambassadors  to  Athens,  to  complain  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty. 

The  first  who  were  sent  thither,  reviving  an  ancient  complaint,  required 
of  the  Athenians  to  expel  out  of  their  city  the  descendanto  of  those  who 
had  profaned  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  affair  of  *  Cylon.  As  Pericles 
was  of  that  family  by  the  mother's  side,  the  view  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
in  their  making  this  demand,  was,  either  to  procure  his  banishment,  or  les- 
sen his  authority.  However,  it  was  not  complied  with.  The  second  am- 
bassadors required,  tliat  the  siege  of  Potiiliea  should  be  raised,  and  the  lib- 
erty of  ^gina  restored,  and  above  all,  that  the  decree  against  the  Megari- 
ans  should  be  repealed ;  declaring  that  otherwise  no  accommodation  could 
take  place.  In  fine,  a  third  ambassador  came,  who  took  no  notice  of  any 
of  these  particulars,  but  only  said,  that  the  Lacediemonians  were  for  peace ; 
but  that  this  could  never  be,  except  the  Athenians  should  cease  to  infringe 
the  liberties  of  Greece. 

SECTION  XIV. 

TROUBLES   EXCITED  AGAINBT   PERICLES,  &C.  &C. 

PERICLES  opposed  all  these  demands  with  great  f  vigour,  and  especial- 
ly that  relating  to  the  Megarians.  He  had  great  credit  in  Athens,  and  at  the 
same  time  had  many  enemies.  Not  daring  to  attack  him  at  first  in  person, 
they  cited  his  most  intimate  friends;  and  those  for  whom  he  had  the  great- 
est esteem,  as  Phidias,  Aepasia,  and  Anaxagoras,  before  the  people ;  and 
their  design  in  this  was,  to  sound  how  the  people  stood  affected  towards 
Pericles  himself. 

Phidias  was  accused  of  having  embezzled  considerable  sums  in  the  cast- 
ing the  statue  of  Minerva,  which  was  his  masterpiece.  The  prosecution 
having  been  carried  on  with  the  usual  forms,  before  the  assembly  of.  the 
people,  not  a  single  proof  of  Phidias'  pretended  embezzlement  appeared : 
for  the  artist,  from  beginning  that  statue,  had,  by  Pericles'  advice,  contrived 
the  workmanship  of  the  gold  in  such  a  manner,  that  all  of  it  might  be  tak- 
en off  and  weighed  ;  which  accordingly  Pericles  bid  the  infor^iers  do  in 
presence  of  all  the  spectators.  But  Phidias  had  witnesses  against  him,  the 
truth  of  whose  evidence  he  could  neither  dispute  nor  silence ;  these  were 
the  fame  and  beauty  of  his  works,  the  ever  existing  causes  of  the  envy 
which  attacked  him.  The  circumstance  which  they  could  least  forgive  in 
him  was,  his  having  represented  to  the  life,  in  the  battle  of  the  Amazons, 
engraved  on  the  shield  of  the  goddess,  his  own  person,  and  that  of  Peri- 
cles :  }  and,  by  an  imperceptible  art  he  had  so  blended  and  incorporated 
these  figures  with  the  whole  work,  that  it  was  impossible  to  erase  them, 
without  disfiguring  and  taking  to  pieces  the  whole  statue.  Phidias  was 
therefore  dragged  to  prison,  where  became  to  his  end,  either  by  the  com- 
mon course  of  nature,  or  by  poison.  Other  authors  say,  that  ho  was  only 
banished,  and  that  after  his  exile  he  made  the  famous  statue  of  Jupiter  at 

♦This  Cylon  seized  on  the  citadel  of  Athens  above  100  years  before.  Thos«' 
who  followed  him,  heins;  besieged  in  it,  and  reduced  to  extreme  famine,  fltid  for 
shelter  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  ;  where  they  afterwards  were  taken  out  by  force, 
and  cut  to  j)ieres.  Those  who  advised  this  murder  were  declared  guilty  of  im- 
piety and  sacrilege,  and  as  auch  banished.  However  they  were  recalled  some 
time  after. 

t  Plut  in  PericL  p.  168, 1G».  t  Aristot  in  tractat  de  mund.  p.  615. 
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Olympift.  It  10  not  posMMeto  escUse,  in  any  manner  tbe  ingratitude  of  the 
Athenians  id  thus  making  a  prison  or  death  tbe  reward  of  a  masterpiece  of 
art'i  nor  their  excessive  rigour,  in  punishing,  as  a  capital  crime,  an  action 
that  appears  innocent  in  itself;  or  whrch,  to  make  the  worst  of  it,  was  a 
vanity  very  pardonable  in  so  great  an  artist. 

Aspasia,  a  native  of  Miletns  in  Asia,  bad  settled  in  Athens,  where  she 
was  become  very  famous,  not  so  much  for  the  charms  of  her  person,  as 
for  her  Tivacity  and  solidity  of  wit,  and  her  great  knowledge.  All  Ihe 
illnstrions  men  in  tbe  city  thought  it  an  honour  to  frequent  her  house.  ^  So- 
crates himself  used  to  visit  her  constantly,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  pass 
for  her  pupil,  and  to  own  that  he  had  learned  rhetoric  from  her.  Pericles 
declared  also,  that  he  was  obliged  to  Aspasia  for  his  eloquence,  which  so 
greatly  distinguished  him  in  Athens ;  and  that  it  was  from  her  conversation 
be  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  art  of  policy,  for  she  was  exceedingly 
well  versed  m  the  maxims  of  government.  Their  intimacy  was  owing  to 
fitill  stronger  motives.  Pericles  did  not  love  his  wife ;  he  resigned  her  ve- 
ry fre«'ly  to  another  man  and  supplied  her  place  with  Aspasia,  whom  he  lov- 
ed passionately,  though  her  reputation  was  more  than  suspicious.  Aspasia 
was  therefore  accused  of  impiety  and  dissolute  conduct ;  and  it  was  with 
(he  utmost  difficulty  that  Pericles  saved  her,  by  his  entreaties,  and  by  the 
compassion  he  had  raised  iq  the  judges,  by  shedding  abundance  of  tears 
whilst  her  cause  was  pleading,  a  behaviour  little  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  his  character,  and  the  rank  of  supreme  head  of  the  most  powerful  state 
of  Greece. 

A  decree  had  passed,  by  which  informations  were  ordered  to  be  taken 
out  against  all  such  f  persons  as  denied  what  was  ascribed  to  the  ministry 
of  the  gods ;  or  those  philosophers  and  others  who  taught  preternatural 
things,  and  the  motions  of  the  heavens ;  doctrines  on  this  occasion  consid- 
ered injurious  to  the  established  religion.  The  scope  and  aim  of  this  de- 
cree was,  to  make  Pericles  suspected  with  regard  to  these  matters,  be- 
cause Anaxagoras  had  been  his  master.  This  philosopher  taught,  that  one 
only  intelligence  had  modified  the  chaos,  and  disposed  the  universe  in  the 
beautiful  order  in  which  we  now  see  it ;  which  tended  directly  to  depre- 
ciate the  gods  of  the  pagan  system.  Pericles  thinking  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble  for  him  to  save  his  life,  sent  him  out  of  the  city  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  enemies  of  Pericles  seeing  that  the  people  approved  and  received 
with  pleasure  all  these  accusations,  impeached  that  great  man  himself,  and 
charged  him  with  embezsling  the  public  monies  during  his  administration. 
A  decree  was  made,  by  which  Pericles  was  obliged  to  give  in  immediately 
hb  accounts ;  was  to  be  tried  for  oppression  and  rapine  ;  and  the  cause  to 
be  adjudged  by  1 500  judges.  Pericles  had  no  real  cause  of  fear,  because 
in  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs  his  conduct  had  always  been  Irre- 
proachable, especially  on  the  side  of  interest ;  he  could  not  however  but 
be  under  some  apprehensions  from  the  ill  will  of  the  people,  when  he  con- 
aidered  their  great  levity  and  inconstancy.  One  day  when  Alcibiades, 
then  very  young,  went  to  visit  Pericles,  he  was  told  that  he  was  not  to  be 
epoke  with,  because  of  some  affiurs  of  great  consequence  in  which  he  was 

*  Plut  in  Menex.  p.  235. 

teaching  that  the  divine  intelligence  alone  gave  a  regular  motion  to  uU  tlie  parts 
of  nature,  and  presided  in  the  government  of  the  universe,  destroyed  bv  that  sys- 
tem the  plurality  of  gods,  their  power*  and  all  the  peculiar  functions  which  were 
ascribed  to  them. 
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then  engaged*  Alcibiades  inquiring  what  these  mighty  affain  were,  wao 
answered,  that  Pericles  was  preparing  to  give  in  hie  aeconnlB.  *^  He  ought 
"  rather/'  says  Alcibiades, ''  not  give  them  in ;"  and  indeed  this  was  what 
Pericles  at  last  resolved.  To  allay  the  storm,  he  made  a  resolution  to  op« 
pose  the  inclinations  the  people  discovered  for  the  Peloponnesian  war  no 
longer,  preparations  for  which  had  been  long  carrying  on,  firmly  persua- 
ded that  this  would  soon  ulence  all  complaints  against  him ;  that  envy 
would  yield  to  a  more  powerful  motive  ;  and  that  the  citizens,  when  in 
■uch  imminent  danger,  would  not  fail  of  throwing  themselves  into  his  arms, 
and  submit  implicitly  to  his  conduct,  from  his  great  power  and  exalted  re* 
putation. 

*  This  is  what  some  historians  have  related  ;  and  the  comic  poets^  in  the 
Ife  time,  and  under  the  eye  as  it  were,  of  Pericles,  spread  such  a  report 
in  public,  to  sully,  if  possible,  his  reputation  and  merit,  which  drew  upon 
bim  the  envy  and  enmity  of  many.  Plutarch,  on  this  occasion,  makes  a 
reflection  which  may  be  of  great  service,  not  only  to  those  in  the  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs,  but  tq  all  sorts  of  persons,  as  well  as  of  advan- 
lage  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life.  He  thinks  it  strange  when  actions 
are  good  in  themselves,  and  manifestly  laudable  in  all  respects,  that  men, 
purely  to  discredit  illustrious  personages,  should  pretend  to  dive  into  their 
hearts ;  and  from  a  spirit  of  the  vilest  and  most  abject  malice,  should 
ascribe  such  views  and  intentions  to  them,  as  they  possibly  never  so  much 
as  imagined.  He,  on  the  contrary,  wishes,  when  the  motive  is  obscure, 
and  the  same  action  may  be  considered  in  different  lights,  that  men  would 
always  view'  it  in  the  most  fisivourable,  and  incline  to  judge  candidly  o(  it. 
He  applies  this  maxim  to  the  reports  which  had  been  spread  concfrning 
Pericles,  as  the  fomentor  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  merely  for  private 
views  of  interest ;  whereas  the  whole  tenor  of  his  past  conduct  ought  to 
liave  convinced  every  body,  that  it  was  wholly  from  reasons  of  state,  and 
for  the  good  of  the  public,  that  he  at  last  acquiesced  in  an  opinion,  which 
lie  had  hitherto  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  oppose. 

f  Whilst  this  affair  was  carrying  on  at  Athens,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent 
several  embassies  thither,  one  after  another,  to  make  the  various  demands 
above  mentioned.  At  last  the  affair  was  debated  in  the  asaenibly  of  the 
people,  and  it  was  resolved  that  they  should  first  deliberate  upon  all  the 
articles  before  they  gave  a  positive  answer.  Opinions,  as  is  usual  in  these 
aases,  were  divided  ;  and  some  were  for  abolishing  the  decree  enacted 
against  Megara,  which  seemed  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  peace. 

Pericles  spoke  on  this  occasion  with  the  utmost  force  of  eloquence, 
which  his  view  to  the  public  welfare,  and  the  honour  of  his  dountiy,  ren- 
dered more  vehement  and  triumphant  than  it  had  ever  appearjpd'  before. 
He  shewed  in  the  first  place,  that  the  decree  relating  to  Megarii,  on  which 
the  greatest  stress  was  laid,  was  not  of  so  little  consequence  as  they  ima- 
gined ;  that  the  demand  made  by  the  Liacedaamonians  on  that  head,  was 
merely  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  try  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  frighten  theip  out  of  their  design :  that  Bboold  they 
tecede  on  this  occasioq,  it  would  betray  fear  and  weakness :  that  the  affair 
was  of  no  less  importance  than  the  giving  up  to  the  Lacedaemonians  the 
empire  which  the  Athenians  had  possessed  during  so  many  yearel,  by  their  ^ 
courage  and  resolution;  that  should  th^  Athenians  submit  on  this*  occa« 
Mon,  the  Lacediemonians  would  immediately  prescribe  new  laws  to  tbeni. 

*  Plut  de  Herod,  malign,  p.  855,  856. 
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SB  to  a  people  seieed  with  dread;  whereas,  If  they  made  a  Tigoroua  rem^ 
laaee,  their  oppooeiit9  would  be  obliged  to  treat  them,  at  least,  on  the  foot 
of  equals ;  that  with  regard  to  the  present  matters  in  dispute,  arbiters 
might  be  chosen,  in  order  to  adjust  them  in  an  amicable  way  ;  but  that  it 
did  not  become  the  Lacedemonians  to  command  the  Athenians,  in  a  ma* 
ipsterial  way,  to  qajt  Potidea,  to  free  iBgina,  and  to  revoke  the  decree 
relating  to  M egara :  that  such  imperious  behaviour  was  directly  contrary 
to  the  treaty,  which  declared  in  express  terms,  **  that  should  any  disputes 
^  arise  among  the  allies,  they  should  be  decided  by  pacific  methods,  and 
^  nfilhout  any  party'a  being  obliged  tQ  give  up  any  part  of  what  they  pos* 
**  8e8sed:^  that  the  surest  way  to  prevent  a  government  from  being  eter- 
nally contesting  about  its  possessions,  is  to  take  up  arms,  and  dispute  its 
rights  sword  in  hand  :  that  the  Athenians  had  just  reason  to  believe  they 
woold  gain  their  cause  this  way  ;  and  to  give  them  a  stronger  idea  of  this 
truth,  he  set  before  them  in  the  most  pompous  light  the  present  state  of 
Athens,  giving  a  very  particular  account  of  its  treasures,  revenues,  fleets, 
land  as  well  as  sea  foroes,  and  those  of  its  allies,  contrasting  these  several 
things  with  the  poverty  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who,  he  said,  had  no  mon- 
ey, which  is  the  sinew  of  war,  not  to  mention  the  poor  condition  of  their 
navj,  on  which  they  most  depended.  *  And  indeed  it  appeared  by  the 
treasary}  that  the  Athenians  had  brought  from  Delos  to  their  city,  960Q 
talents,  which  amounted  to  about  1,200,000  sterling.  The  annual  contri- 
botions  of  the  allies  amounted  to  460  talents,  that  is,  to  near  1,400,000 
French  lifres.  In  cases  of  necessity,  the  Athenians  would  find  infinite  re- 
sources fipom  the  ornaments  of  the  temples,  since  those  of  the  statue  of 
Minerva  only,  amounted  to  60  talents  of  gold,  that  is,  1,600,000  French 
livres,  which  might  be  taken  from  the  statue  without  spoiling  it  in  any 
manner,  and  be  afterwards  fixed  on  again  in  more  auspicious  times. 
With  regard  to  the  land  forces,  they  amounted  to  near  30,000  men, 
and  the  fleet  consisted  of  300  galleys.  Above  all  he  advised  them  not  to 
venture  a  battle  in  their  own  country,  against  the  Peloponnesians,  whose 
troops  were  superior  ip  number  to  theirs,  nor  to  regard  the  laying  waste 
of  their  lands,  as  they  might  easily  be  restored  to  their  former  condition ; 
but  to  consider  the  loss  of  their  men  as  highly  important,  because  irre- 
trievable ;  to  make  their  whole  policy  consist  in  defending  their  city,  and 
preserving  the  empire  of  the  sea,  which  would  certainly  one  day  give  them 
the  soperiority  over  their  enemies.  He  hdd  down  the  plan  for  carrying  on 
the  war,  not  for  a  single  campaign,  but  during  the  whole  time  it  might  last ; 
and  enumerated  the  evils  they  had  to  fear  if  they  de?iated  from  that  sys^ 
tem.  Pericles,  after  adding  other  considerations,  taken  from  the  genius 
or  character,  and  the  internal  government  of  the  two  republics :  the  one 
uncertain  and  fluctuating  in  its  deliberations,  and  rendered  still  slower  in 
(he  execution,  from  its  being  obliged  to  wait  for  the  consent  of  its  allies ; 
the  other  speedy,  determinate,  independent,  and  mistress  of  its  resolu* 
tions  which  is  no  mdiflerent  circumstance  with  regard  to  the  success  of  en- 
terprises ;  Pericles,  I  say,  concluded  his  speech,  and  gave  his  opinion  as 
follows :  ^  We  have  no  more  to  do  than  to  dismiss  the  ambassadors,  and 
^  to  give  them  this  answer.  That  we  permit  those  of  Megara  to  trade  with 
'^  Athens,  upon  condition  that  the  Lacediemoiiians  do  not  prohibit  either 
'*  us,  or  our  allies  to  trade  with  them.  With  regard  to  the  cities  of  Greece, 
"  we  shall  leave  those  free  who  were  so  at  the  time  of  our  agreement,  pro- 
'*  Tided  they  shall  do  the  same  with  regard  to  those  dependant  on  them. 

« IKod.  1.  xiL  p.  96,  97. 
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<<  We  do  not  refuse  to  sobmil  the  decisioii  of  our  dtfibrences  to  arbitral 
'^  tiooy  and  will  not  commit  the  first  hostUitiee ;  however,  in  ease  of  being 
*^  attacked,  we  shall  make  a  vigorous  defence." 

The  ambassadors  were  answered  as  Pericles  had  dictated.  Thejr  re- 
turned home,  and  never  again  came  to  Athens ;  soon  after  which  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war  broke  out. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TRANSACTIONS  OV  THE  GREEKS   IN  8IC1LT   AND  ITALT. 

x1l8  the  Peloponnesian  war  is  a  great  event,  of  considerable  duration,lbe- 
fore  I  enter  upon  the  history  of  it,  it  may  be  proper  to  relate,  in  a  few 
words,  the  most  considerable  transactions  which  had  happened  in  Grsecia 
Major,  to  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  whether  in  Sicily  or  Italy. 

SECTION  L 

THE     CARTHAGINIANS    DEFEATED  IN     8 ICILY. — OF    6EL0N    AND    HIS    TWO 

BROTHERS. 

I.   GELON. 

We  have  seen  that  Xerxes,*  whose  project  tended  to  no  less  than  the 
total  extirpation  of  the  Greeks,  had  prevailed  with  the  Carthaginians  to 
make  war  against  the  people  of  Sicily.  They  landed  in  it  an  army  of 
above  300,000  men,  and  sent  thither  a  fleet  of  2000  ships,  and  upwards 
of  3000  small  vessels  for  the  baggage,  &c.  Hamilcar,  the.  ablest  of  the 
Carthaginian  generals  at  that  time,  was  charged  with  this  expedition. 
However,  the  success  was  not  answerable  to  these  mighty  preparations ; 
the  Carthapnians  were  entirely  defeated  by  (}elon,  who  at  that  time  had 
the  chief  authority  in  Syracuse. 

f  This  Gelon  was  born  in  a  city  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  southern  coast 
between  Agrigentam  and  Camarina,  called  Gelas,  whence  perhaps  he  re- 
ceived his  name.  He  had  signalized  himself  very  much  in  the  wars  which 
Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  carried  on  against  the  neighbouring  powers, 
most  of  whom  he  subdued  and  was  very  near  taking  Syracuse.  After  the 
death  of  Hippocrates,  Gelon,  upon  pretence  of  defending  the  rights  and 
possession  of  the  tyrant's  children,  took  up  arms  against  Ids  own  citisens, 
and  having  overcome  them  in  a  battle,  possessed  himself  of  the  govern- 
ment in  his  own  name.  Some  time  after,  he  made  himself  master  also  of  Sy- 
racuse, by  the  assistance  of  some  exiles,  whom  he  had  caused  to  return 
into  it,  and  who  had  engaged  the  populace  to  open  the  gates  of  that  city  to 
him.  He  then  gave  Gela  to  Hiero  his  brother,  and  applied  himself  whol- 
ly in  extending  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  Syracuse,  and  soon  rendered 
himself  very  powerful.  We  may  form  a  judgment  of  this  from  the  army 
which  he  offered  the  Grecian  ambassadors,!  who  came  to  desire  his  aid 
against  the  king  of  Persia  ;  and  by  his  demand  of  being  appointed  gene- 
rdissimo  of  all  their  forces,  which  however  they  refused.    The  fear  he 

*  A.  M.  3510.    Ant  J.  C.  484.    Diod.  I.  xi.  p.  1.  et  16— 2£. 

tHcr.  I.  vii.c.  153—167. 

t  He  promised  to  furnish  <}00  ships  and  80,000  men. 
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wfts  ID  at  tlMt  time  of  being  soon  inraded  by  the  Carthafpnians,  was  the 
chief  oecasioii  of  his  oot  sucoouring  the  Greeks.  He  was  extremely  po- 
Utieal  IB  his  cooduct ;  and  when  news  was  brought  him  of  Xerxes  having 
erosaed  the  Hellespont,  be  sent  a  trusty  person  with  rich  presents,  with 
orders  for  him  to  wait  the  issue  of  the  first  battle,  and  in  case  Xerxes 
should  be  Tictorious,  to  pay  homage  to  him  in  his  name,  otherwise  to 
bring  back  the  money.     I  now  return  to  the  Carthaginians. 

Itiey  were  landed  in  Sicily,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Terillus,  for^ 
raerly  tyrant  of  Himera,  but  dethroned  by  Theron  another  tyrant,  who 
reigned  at  Agrigentum.  The  family  of  the  latter  was  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  all  Greece,  being  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Cadmus. 
He  married  into  the  fiimily,  which  at  that  time  ruled  at  Syracuse,  and 
which  consisted  of  four  brothers,  Gelon,  Hiero,  Polyzelus,  and  Thrasy- 
bnluB.  He  married  bis  daughter  to  the  first,  and  himself  married  the 
daughter  of  the  third. 

Hamilcar  having  landed  at  Panormus,  began  by  laying  siege  to  Himera. 
Gekm  hastened  with  a  great  army  to  the  succour  of  his  father-in-law ; 
when  uniting,  they  defeated  the  Carthaginians.  This  was  perhaps  the 
most  complete  victory  ever  gained. 

The  battle  was  fought  the  same  day  with  that  of  Tbermopylse,*  the  cir« 
cumstancea  of  which  I  hare  related  in  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians.f 
One  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  conditions  of  the  peace  which  Gelon 
prescribed  the  conquered,  was,  that  they  should  cease  to  sacrifice  their 
children  to  the  God  Saturn ;  which  shows  at  the  same  time,  the  cruelty  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  the  piety  of  Gelon. 

The  spoils  won  on  this  occasion  were  of  immense  ralue.  Gelon  alotted 
the  greatest  part  of  them  for  the  ornament  of  the  temples  in  Syracuse. 
They  also  took  an  incredible  number  of  prisoners.  These  he  shared  with 
the  utmost  equity  with  his  allies,  who  employed  them,  after  putting  irons 
on  thdr  feet,  in  cultivating  their  lands,  and  in  building  magnificent  edifi- 
ces, as  well  for  the  ornament  as  the  utility  of  the  cities.  Several  of  the 
citizens  of  Agrigentum  had  each  500  for  his  own  share. 

Gelonf,  after  so  glorious  a  victory,  so  far  from  growing  more  proud 
and  haughty,  behaved  with  greater  aflfability  and  humanity  than  ever  to- 
wards the  citizens  and  his  allies.  Being  returned  from  the  campaign,  he 
convened  the  assembly  of  the  Syracusans,  who  were  ordered  to  come 
armed  into  it.  However  he  himself  came  unarmed  thither  :  declared  to 
the  assembly  every  step  of  his  conduct ;  the  uses  to  which  he  had  applied 
the  several  sunM  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted,  and  in  what  manner 
be  had  employed  his  authority ;  adding,  that  if  they  had  any  complaints 
to  make  against  him,  his  person  and  life  were  at  their  disposal.  All  the 
people  struck  with  so  unexpected  a  speech,  and  still  more  with  the  unus* 
ual  confidence  he  re(K>sed  in  them,  answered  by  acclamations  of  joy, 
praise  and  gratitude ;  and  imme<liately,  with  one  consent,  invested  him 
with  the  supreme  authority,  and  the  title  of  king.    ||  And  to  preserve  to 

*  Herodotus  says  that  this  battle  was  fought  on  the  same  day  with  that  of  Sala* 
min,  which  does  not  appear  so  probable  :  for  the  Greeks,  informed  of  Gelon's 
successes,  entreated  him  to  succour  them  against  Xerxes,  whicli  they  would  not 
have  done  after  the  battle  of  Salamin,  lluit  exalted  their  courage  so  much,  that 
after  this  battle  they  imagined  themselves  strong  enough  to  resist  their  enemies, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  war  to  tlieir  own  advantage,  without  tlie  assistance  of  any 
^ther  power. 

f  Vol.  I.  Plut  in  Apophth.  p.  175.  JAM.  3525.  Ant  J.  C.  479. 

I  Plut  in  Timol.  p.  S47.    ^lian.  I.  xiii.  c.  97. 
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latest  posterity  tfato  remembrance  of  Gelon's  memorable  aetiim,  wbo  had 
come  into  the  assembly,  and  put  bis  life  into  the  hands  of  the  Syracu- 
sans,  they  erected  a  statue  in  honour  of  him,  wherein  be  was  represented 
in  the  ordinary  habit  of  a  citissen,  ungirded  and  unarmed.  This  statue 
met  afterwards  with  a  very  singular  fate,  and  worthy  of  the  motives 
which  occasioned  its  setting  up.  Timoleon,  above.  130  yeai^  after,-  hav- 
ing restored  the  Syracusans  to  their  liberty,  thought  it  advisable  in  order 
to  erase  from  it  all  traces  of  tyrannical  govc^mment,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  assist  the  wants  of  the  people,  to  sell  publicly  all  the  statues  of  those  prin^ 
ces  and  tyrants  who  had  governed  it  till  that  time.  But,  first,  he  brought 
them  to  a  trial,  as  so  many  criminals  ;  hearing  the  depositions  and  wltness- 
ses  upon  each  of  them.  They  all  were  condemned  unanimously,  the 
statue  of  Gelon  only  excepted,  which  found  an  eloquent  advocate  and 
defender  in  the  warm  and  sincere  gratitude  which  the  citizend  retained 
for  that  great  man,  whose  virtue  they  revered  as  if  he  had  been  still  alive. 
The  Syracusans  had  no  cause  to  repent  their  having  entrusted  Gelon 
with  unlimited  power  and  authority.  Thb  did  not  add  to  his  known  seal 
tor  their  interest,  but  only  enabled  him  to  do  them  more  important  servi- 
ces ;  *  for  by  a  change  till  then  unheard  of,  and  of  which  Tacitusf  found 
no  example,  except  in  Vespasian,  he  was  the  first  man  whom  the  sov* 
reignty  made  the  better  man.  He  made  upwards  of  10,000  foreigners,  who 
had  served  under  him,  denizens.  His  views  were  to  people  the  capital, 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  state,  to  reward  the  services  of  his  brave  and 
faithful  soldiers,  and  to  attach  them  more  strongly  to  Syracuse,  from  the 
sense  of  the  advantageous  settlement  they  had  obtained  in  being  incorpo- 
rated with  the  citizens. 

I  He  was  particularly  famous  for  his  inviolable  sincerity,  truth  and 
fidelity  to  his  engagements ;  a  quality  very  essential  to  a  prince,  the  only 
one  capable  of  gaining  him  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  subjects  and  of 
foreigners,  and  which  therefore  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  all 
just  policy  and  good  government.  Having  occasion  for  money  to  carry 
on  an  expedition  he  meditated,  (this,  very  probably,  was  before  he  had 
triumphed  over  the  Carthaginians)  he  addressed  the  people,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  contribution  from  them  ;  but  finding  the  Syracusans  unwilling  to 
be  at  that  expenee,  he  told  them,  that  he  asked  nothing  but  a  loan,  and 
that  he  would  engage  to  repay  it  as  soon  as  the  war  should  be  over.  The 
money  was  advanced,  and  repaid  punctually  at  the  promised  time.  How 
happy  is  that  government  where  such  justice  and  equity  are  exercised  ; 
and  how  mistaken  are  those  mioisters  and  princes  who  violate  them  in  the 
least ! 

II  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  attention,  and  in  which  his  successor 
imitated  him,  was  to  make  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  be  considered  as  an 
honourable  employment.  It  is  well  known  how  fruitful  Sicily  was  in  corn ; 
and  the  immense  revenues  which  might  be  j>roduced  from  so  rich  a  soil 
when  industriously  cultivated.  He  animated  the  husbandman  by  his  pres- 
ence, and  delighted  sometimes  in  appearing  at  their  head,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  on  other  occasions  he  had  marched  at  the  head  of  armies.  His  in- 
tention,  says  Plutarch,  was  not  merely  to  make  the  country  rich  and  fruit- 
ful, but  also  to  exercise  his  subjects,  to  accustom  and  inure  them  to  toils, 

*Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  65. 

t  Solu«  omnium  ante  se  principiun  in  melius  mutatus  est.    Hist.  1.  i.  c.  50. 

t  Plut  in  Apophth.  p.  175. 

IPlutin  Apophth.  p.  175. 
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ud  by  these  meuia  to  preserve  them  from  a  thooMuid  disorders,  whiek 
iaeritablj  IbUow  a  soft  aud  indolent  life.  There  are  few  maxims,  in  point 
of  policy,  on  which  the  ancients  have  insisted  more  strongiy,  than  on  that 
relating  to  the  cultivation  of  their  lands ;  a  manifest  proof  of  their  great 
wisdom,  and  the  profonnd  knowledge  they  had  of  what  constitutes  the 
strength  and  solid  happiness  of  a  state.  *  Xenophon,  in  a  dialogue,  the 
subject  of  which  is  government,  entitled  Hiero,  sho%vs  the  great  advantage 
It  would  be  to  a  state,  were  the  king  studious  to  reward  those  who  should 
excel  in  husbandry,  and  whatever  relates  to  the  cultivation  of  lands.  He 
Bays  the  same  of  war,  of  trade,  and  of  all  the  arts ;  on  which  occasion,  if 
boBoars  were  paid  to  all  those  who  should  distinguish  themselves  in  them, 
it  would  give  universal  life  and  motion  ;  would  excite  a  noble  aqd  laudable 
emulation  among  the  citizens,  and  give  rise  to  a  thousand  inventions  for 
the  improvement  of  those  arts. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Gelon  had  been  educated  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  children  of  the  rich  amon^  the  Greeks,  who  were,  taught  music  and  the 
art  of  playing  on  instruments  very  carefully.  Possibly  this  was  because  of 
bis  mean  birth,  or  rather  was  owing  to  the  little  value  he  set  on  those  kind 
of  exercises,  f  One  day  at  an  entertainment,  when,  according  to  the  usn* 
al  custom,  a  lyre  was  presented  to  each  of  the  guests :  when  it  was  Ge Ion's 
turn,  Instead  of  touching  the  instrument  as  they  had  done,  he  caused  his 
horse  to  be  brought,  mounted  him  with  wonderful  agility  and  grace,  and 
showed  that  he  had  learned  a  nobler  exercise  than  playing  on  the  lyre. 

I  From  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  the  several  cities  of  it 
enjoyed  a  profound  peace,  and  Syracui^e  was  particularly  happy  in  its  tran- 
quility, under  the  auspicious  ^overninent  of  Gelon.  He  was  not  born  in 
Syracuse,  and  yet  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  though  so  extremely  jeal- 
ous of  their  liberty,  had  forced  him  in  a  manner  to  be  their  king.  Though 
an  alien,  the  supreme  power  went  in  search  of  him,  not  courted  with  any 
art  or  inducement  but  those  of  merit.  Gelon  was  thoroughly  acquainted  . 
with  all  the  duties  of  the  regal  odice,  as  well  as  its  great  weight ;  and  he  ac- 
cepted it  with  no  other  view  but  the  good  of  his  people.  He  thought  him- 
self only  king  for  the  defence  of  the  state,  to  preserve  the  good  order  of 
society,  to  protect  innocence  and  justice,  and  to  exhibit  to  all  his  subjects, 
in  his  «mpie,  modest,  active,  and  regular  life,  a  pattern  of  every  civil  vir- 
tue. .The  whole  of  royalty  that  he  assumed  was  the  toils  and  cares  of  it, 
a  seal  for  the  public  welfare,  and  the  sweet  satisfaction  which  results  frora 
making  millions  happy  by  his  cares:  in  a  word,  he  considered  the  sove- 
reignty as  an  obligation,  and  a  mean  to  procure  tiie  felicity  of  a  greater 
number  of  men.  He  banished  from  it  pomp,  ostentation,  licentiousness, 
and  impunity  for  crimes.  lie  did  not  aflect  the  appearance  of  reigning, 
but  contented  himself  with  making  the  laws  rei^^n.  He  never  made  his  in- 
feriors feel  that  he  was  their  master,  but  only  inculcated  to  them  that  both 
himself  aud  they  ought  to  submit  to  reason  and  justice.  To  induce  their 
obedience,  he  employed  no  other  methods  but  persuasion  and  a  good  ex- 
ample, which  are  the  weapons  of  virtue,  and  alone  produce  a  sincere  and 
uninterrupted  obedience. 

A  revered  old  age,  a  name  highly  dear  to  all  his  subjects,  a  reputation 
equally  diffused  within  and  without  his  kingdoms ;  these  were  the  fruits  of 
that  wisdom  which  he  retained  on  the  throne  to  the  last  gasp.  His  reign 
nras  short,  and  only  just  showed  him  in  a  manner  to  Sicily,  to  exhibit  in 

*  Plut  in  Apophth.  p.  910,  91  ?.•  f  Ibid.  I  Died.  I.  xi.  p.  £9*  SO. 
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his  person  an  telmiple  of  a  great^  good,  and  trae  king.  He  left  the  world, 
after  having  reigned  only  seven  years,  to  the  infinite  regret  of  all  his  sub- 
jects. Every  family  imagiited  itself  deprived  of  its  best  friend,  its  protect- 
or»  and  father.  The  people  erected,  in  the  place  where  his  wife  Demara- 
ta  had  been  buried,  a  splendid  mausoleum,  surrounded  with  nine  towers  of 
a  surprising  height  and  magnificence ;  and  decreed  those  honours  to  him 
which  were  then  paid  to  the  demi-gods  or  heroes.  The  Carthaginians  af- 
terwards demolished  the  mausoleum,  and  Agathocles  the  towers ;  but,  says 
the  historian,  neither  violence,  envy,  nor  time,  which  destroys  all  grosser 
things,  could  destroy  the  glory  of  his  name,  or  abolish  the  memory  of  his 
exalted  virtues  and  noble  actions,  which  love  and  gratitude  had  engraved 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Sicilians. 

II.  HiERO.  After  Gelon's  death,  the  sceptre  continued  near  12  years 
in  his  family ;  *  he  was  succeeded  by  Hiero,  his  eldest  brother. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  us,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  authors  who  have 
writ  on  this  prince,  some  of  whom  declare  him  to  have  been  a  good  king, 
and  others  a  detestable  tyrant ;  it  will  be  necessary,  I  say,  to  distinguish 
the  periods.  It  is  very  probable,  that  Hiero,  dazzled  in  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  by  the  glitter  of  sovereign  power,  and  corrupted  by  the  flattery 
of  his  courtiers,  studiously  endeavoured  to  deviate  from  that  path  which  hb 
predecessor  had  pointed  out  to  him,  and  in  which  he  had  found  himself  so 
happy,  f  This  young  prince  was  avaricious,  headstrong,  unjust,  and  studi- 
ous of  nothing  but  the  gratification  of  hb  passions,  without  ever  endeavour- 
ing to  acquire  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  people ;  who,  on  the  other 
side,  had  the  utmost  aversion  for  a  prince,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  a  ty- 
rant over  them,  rather  than  as  a  king ;  and  nothing  but  the  veneration  they 
had  for  Gelon's  memory,  prevented  from  breaking  out. 

I  Some  time  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne  he  had  violent  suspicions 
of  Polyzelus  his  brother,  whose  great  credit  among  the  citizens  made  him 
fear  that  he  had  a  design  to  depose  him.  However,  in  order  to  rid  himself 
without  nobe  of  an  enemy  whom  he  fancied  very  dangerous,  he  resolved 
to  put  him  at  the  head  of  some  forces  he  was  going  to  send  to  the  succour 
of  the  SibaritsB  against  the  Crotonienses,  hoping  that  he  would  perish  in  the 
expedition^  His  brother's  refusal  to  accept  this  command  made  him  the 
more  violent  against  him.  Theron,  who  had  married  Polyzelus'  daughter, 
joined  with  hb  father-in-law.  This  gave  rise  to  great  differences  of  long 
duration  between  the  kings  of  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum  ;  however,  they 
at  last  were  reconciled  by  the  wise  mediation  of  Simonides  |  the  poet ;  and 
to  make  their  reconciliation  lasting,  they  cemented  it  by  a  new  alliance, 
Hiero  marrying  Theron's  sister ;  after  which  the  two  kings  always  lived  on 
good  intelligence  with  each  other. 

^  At  first,  an  infirm  state  of  health,  which  was  increased  by  repeated  ill- 
nesses, gave  Hiero  an  opportunity  of  thinking  seriously ;  after  which  he  re- 
solved to  send  for  men  of  learning,  who  might  converse  agreeably  with 
him,  and  furnish  him  with  useful  instructions.  The  most  famous  poets  of 
the  age  came  to  his  court,  as  Simonides,  Pindar,  Bacchy  tides,,  and  Epichar- 
mus ;  and  it  it  is  affirmed  that  their  deUghtful  conTersation  did  not  a  little 
contribute  to  soften  the  cruel  and  savage  disposition  of  Hiero. 

IF  Plutarch  relates  a  noble  saying  of  his,  which  shows  an  excellent  dispo- 
sition in  a  prince.  He  declared  that  hb  palace  and  his  ears  should  be  always 

•A.M.  8532.    Ant  J.  C.  472.         t  Diod.l,  xxi.  p.  51.  t  Ibid.  1.  xi.  p.  80. 

JSchol.  in  Pind.  ,       ^  iElian.  1.  iv.  c.  15. 

Plot,  in  Apophth.  p.  175. 
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open  to  every  man  who  would  tell  him  the  truth,  and  that  withoot  diagaise 
or  reserve. 

The  poets  above  mentioiied  excelled,  not  only  in  poetry,  but  were  also 
possessed  of  a  great  fund  of  learning,  and  considered  and  consulted  as  the 
sages  of  their  times.  This  is  what  Cicero  *  says  particularly  of  Stmonides. 
He  had  a  great  ascendant  over  the  king ;  and  the  only  use  he  made  of  it 
was  to  incline  him  to  Tirtue. 

f  They  often  used  to  cotiTerse  on  philosophical  subjects.  I  obserTed 
on  another  occasion,  that  HIero,  in  one  of  these  conversations,  aslccd  8i- 
monides  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Deity. 
The  latter  desired  one  day's  time  to  consider  of  it ;  the  next  day  he  asked 
two,  and  went  on  increasing  in  the  same  proportion.  The  prince  pressing 
him  to  give  his  reasons  for  these  delays,  he  confessed,  that  the  subject  was 
above  his  comprehension,  and  tliat  the  more  he  reflected,  the  more  obscure 
it  appeared  to  him. 

Xenophon  has  left  us  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  art  of  governing  well, 
entitled  Hiero,  and  wrote  by  way  of  dialogue  between  this  prince  and  Si- 
monides.  HIero  undertakes  to  prove  to  the  poet,  that  tyrants  and  kings 
are  not  so  happy  as  is  generally  imagined.  Among  the  great  number  of 
proofs  alledged  by  him,  he  insists  chiefly  on  their  vast  unhappiness  in  being 
deprived  of  the  greatest  comfort  and  blessing  in  this  life,  vis.  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  true  friend,  to  whose  bosom  they  may  safely  confide  their  se- 
crets and  afllictions ;  who  may  share  with  them  in  their  joy  and  sorrow ; 
In  a  word,  a  second  self,  who  may  form  but  one  heart,  one  soul  with  them. 
Simonides,  on  the  other  side,  lays  down  admirable  maxims  with  respect 
to  the  well  governing  of  a  kingdom.  He  represents  to  htm  that  a  king  is 
not  so  for  himself,  but  for  others :  that  his  grandeur  consists,  UQt  in  build- 
ing magnificent  palaces  for  his  own  residence,  but  in  erecting  temples,  and 
fortifying  and  embellishing  cities  :  that  it  is  his  glory,  not  that  his  people 
should  fear,  but  be  afraid  for  him  :  that  a  truly  royal  care  is,  not  to  enter 
the  lists  with  the  first  comer  at  the  Olympic  games  (for  the  princes  of  that 
age  were  passionately  fond  of  them,  and  especially  Hiero,];)  but  to  contend 
with  the  neighbouring  kings,  who  should  succeed  best  in  diffusing  wealth 
and  abundance  throughout  his  dominions,  and  endeavouring  to  form  the  fe- 
licity of  his  people. 

Nevertheless,  another  poet,  Pindar,  praises  Hiero  for  the  victory  he  had 
won  in  the  horse-race.  "This  prince,"  says  he,  in  his  ode,  **  who  governs 
*'  with  equity  the  inhabitants  of  opulent  Sicily,  has  gathered  the  fairest  flow- 
^'  er  in  the  garden  of  virtue.  He  takes  a  noble  delight  in  the  most  exqui- 
**  site  performances  of  poetry  and  music.  He  loves  melodious  airs,  such 
"as  it  is  customary  for  us  to  play  at  the  banquets  given  us  by  our  dearest 
^  friends.  Rouse  then  thyself,  take  thy  lyre,  and  raise  it  to  the  Doric  pitch. 
"  If  thou  feelest  thyself  animated  by  a  glorious  fire  in  favour  of  ||  Pisa  and 
"  Phoerenice ;  if  they  have  waked  the  sweetest  transports  iii  thy  breast, 
"  when  that  generous  courser,  without  being  quickened  by  the  spur,  flew 

*  Simonides,  non  poeta  solum  suavis,Terum  etiam  cxtcroqui  doctus  sapiensque 
traditur.    Lib.  i.  de  Nat.  Deor.  n.  60. 

f  Cic.  I.  i.  de  Nat  Deor.  n.  60. 

t  It  is  said  that  Themistocks,  seeing  him  arriire  at  the  Olympjc  games  with  a 
splendid  equipage,  would  have  had  him  forbid  theni,  because  he  had  not  succour- 
ed the  Greelffi  against  the  common  enemy,  any  more  than  Gelon  his  brother ; 
which  motion  did  honour  to  the  Athenian  general,    ^lian.  1.  ix.  c.  f). 

I  Pisa  was  the  city  near  to  which  the  Olympic  games  were  solemnized  ;  and 
Phcerenice  the  name  of  Hiero's  courser  signifying  the  victor. 
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^'  along;  the  baidis  of  the  Alpbeus,  and  carried  bis  royal  rider  to  glorious 
*^  Tictory :  O  aing  the  king  of  Syracuse,  the  ornament  of  the  Olympic 
"  course !" 

The  whole  ode,  translated  by  the  late  Mr.  Massieu,  Is  in  the  sixth  Yoiame 
of  the  memoirs  "f  (he  Academy  of  Inscriptions  of  Belles  Letlres,  from 
wliii'.b  1  have  m.  d  th*-  small  extract  above.  I  was  very  glad  to  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  Pindar,  by  this  lit<le  specimen. 

The  next  ode  to  this  was  composed  in  honour  of  Theron,  kin^  of  Agri- 
gentum,  victorious  in  th^  chariot-race.  The  diction  of  it  is  so  sublime,  the 
thought  BO  noble,  and  the  moral  so  pure,  that  many  look  upon  it  as  Pindar's 
masterpiece. 

I  cannot  say  how  far  we  may  depend  on  the  rest  of  the  praises  which 
Pindar  gives  Hiero,  for  poets  are  not  always  very  sincere  in  the  eulogiuma 
they  bestow  on  princes :  however,  it  is  certain  that  Hiero  bad  made  his 
court  the  resort  to  all  persons  of  wit  and  sense ;  and  that  he  had  invited 
them  to  it  by  his  affability  and  engaging  behaviour,  and  much  more  by  his 
liberality,  which  is  a  great  merit  in  a  king. 

We  cannot  bestow  on  Hiero's  court,  the  eulogium  which  Horace  *  gives 
the  house  of  Maecenas,  in  which  a  character  prevailed  rarely  found  among 
scholars,  and  nevertheless  worth  all  their  erudition.  This  amiable  house 
Bays  Horace,  was  an  utter  stranger  to  the  mean  and  grovelling  sentiments 
of  envy  and  jealousy  ;  and  men  saw,  in  those  who  shared  in  the  master's 
favour,  a  superior  merit  or  credit,  without  taking  the  least  umbrage  at  if. 
t  But  it  was  far  otherwise  in  the  court  of  Hiero,  or  of  Theron.  It  is  said 
that  Simonides,  and  Bacchylides  his  nephew,  employed  all  kinds  of  criti- 
cism Co  lessen  the  esteem  which  those  princes  had  for  Pindar's  works.  The 
latter  by  way  of  reprisal,  ridicules  them  very  strongly  in  his  ode  to  The- 
ron, in  comparing  *^  them  to  ravens,  who  croak  in  vain  against  the  divine 
**bird  of  Jove."  But  modesty  was  not  the  virtue  which  distingnished  Pindar. 

X  Hiero,  having  drove  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Catana  and  Naxos  from 
their  country,  settled  a  colony  of  10,000  men  there,  half  of  whom  were 
Syracusans,  and  the  rest  Peloponncaians.  This  prompted  the  inhabitants 
of  these  two  cities  to  appoint,  after  his  death,  the  same  solemnities  in  his 
honour,  as  were  bestowed  on  heroes  or  demi  gods,  because  they  consider^ 
ed  them  as  their  founder. 

I  He  showed  great  favour  to  the  children  of  Anaxilaus,  formerly  tyrant 
of  Zancle,  and  a  great  friend  to  Gelon  his  brother ;  as  they  were  arrived  at 
years  of  maturity,  he  exhorted  them  to  take  the  government  into  their 
own  hands ;  after  Micythus,  their  tutor,  should  have  informed  them  of  the 
perfect  state  of  it,  and  how  he  himself  had  behaved  In  the  administra- 
tion. The  latter,  having  assembled  the  nearest  relations  and  most  in- 
timate friends  of  thp  young  princes,  gave  in  their  presence  so  good  an  ac- 
count of  his  guardianship,  that  the  whole  assembly,  in  perfect  admiration, 
bestowed  the  highest  encomiums  on  his  prudence,  integrity  and  justice. 
Matters  were  carried  so  far,  that  the  young  princes  were  extremely  urgent 
with  him  to  preside  in  the  administration,  as  he  had  hitherto  done.  How- 
ever, the  wise  tutor  preferring  the  sweets  of  ease  to  the  splendour  of  au- 

* _.K'on  isto  Vivimus  illic, 

(Juo  tu  rerc,  mode :  domus  liac  nee  purior  iilla  est, 

Nee  map;is  his  aliena  mails :  nil  mi  oflicit  unquam, 

Ditior  hie,  aut  est  quia  doctior :  est  locus  uni- 

C'uique  8UUS.  Hor.  Iif>.  i.  sat 

I  Scholiast.  Pind.  J  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  37.  1|  Ibid.  p.  50. 
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thority,  and  persaaded  at  the  same  tiin^,  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest 
of  the  state,  if  the  jounis  princes  took  the  government  into  their  own  hands, 
resolved  to  retire  from  business.  Hiero  died,  after  having  reigned  eleven 
years. 

III.  Thrabtbulus.  *  fie  was  sueceeded  by  Thrasybulus  his  brotlier, 
who,  by  his  evil  conduct,  contributed  very  much  to  the  making  him  be 
regretted.  Swelled  with  pride,  and  a  brutal  haughtiness,  he  considered 
men  as  mere  worms ;  vainly  fancyins;  that  they  were  created  for  him  to< 
trample  upon,  and  that  he  was  of  a  quite  different  nature  from  them.  He 
abandoned  himself  implicitly  to  the  flattering  counsels  of  the  giddy  young 
courtiers  who  surrounded  him.  He  treated  all  his  bubjects  with  the  utmost 
severity  :  banishing  some,  confiscating  the  possessions  of  others,  and  put- 
ting great  numbers  to  death.  So  severe  a  slavery  grew  soon  insupportable 
to  the  Syracusans,  and  therefore  they  implored  the  succour  of  the  neigh* 
bonring  cities,  whose  interest  it  was  also  to  throw  off  the  tyrant's  yoke. 
Thrasybulus  was  besieged  even  in  Syracuse,  the  sovereignty  of  part  of 
which  he  had  reserved  to  himself,  viz.  Acradina,  and  the  island,  which 
was  very  well  fortified  ;  but  the  third  quarter  of  the  city,  called  Tyche, 
was  possessed  by  the  enemy.  After  making  a  feeble  resistance,  and  de- 
manding to  capitulate,  he  left  the  city,  and  withdrew  into  banishment 
among  the  Locrians.  He  had  reigned  but  a  year.  In  this  manner  the  Sy* 
lacuaans  recovered  their  liberty.  They  also  delivered  the  rest  of  the 
cities  of  Sicily  from  tyrants ;  established  a  popular  government  in  all  pla* 
ces,  and  maintained  that  form  themselves  during  60  years,  till  the  reign 
of  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  who  again  enslaved  them. 

f  After  Sicily  had  been  delivered  from  the  government  of  tyrants,  and 
all  the  cities  of  it  were  restored  to  their  liberty  ;  as  the  country  was  ex- 
tremely fruitful  itself  and  the  peace  which  all  places  enjoyed  gave  the  in* 
habitants  of  this  island  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  their  lands,  and  feed- 
ing their  flocks  ;  the  people  grew  very  powerful,  and  amassed  great  riches. 
To  perpetuate  to  hitest  posterity  the  remembrance  of  the  happy  day  in 
which  they  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  slavery,  by  the  banishment  of 
Thrasybulus,  it  was  decreed  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation,  that  a 
eolosaal  statue  should  be  set  up  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer  ;  that  on  the  an- 
niversary of  this  day,  a  festival  should  be  solemnised,  by  way  of  thanks* 
^vii^c,  for  the  restoration  of  their  liberty  ;  and  that  there  should  be  sacri- 
ficed in  honour  of  the  gods  450  bulls,  with  which  the  people  should  be  en- 
tertained as  a  common  feast. 

There,  nevertheless,  lay  concealed  in  the  minds  of  many,  I  know  not 
what  secret  leaven  of  tyranny,  which  frequently  disturbed  the  harmony  of 
this  peace,  and  occasioned  several  tumults  and  commotions  in  Sicily,  the 
particulars  of  which  I  shall  omit.  |  To  prevent  the  evil  consequences  of 
them,  the  Syracusans  established  the  petalism,  which  differed  very  little 
from  the  Athenian  ostracism,  and  was  so  called  from  the  Greek  frrr^Ady^ 
Hgnifying  a  leaf,  because  the  votes  were  then  given  on  an  olive  leaf.  This 
judgment  was  pronounced  against  such  citizens  whose  great  power  made 
tfie  people  apprehensive  that  they  aspired  at  the  tyranny  and  it  banished 
them  for  ten  years ;  however  it  did  not  long  continue  in  force,  and  was  soon 
abolished  ;  because  the  dread  of  falling  under  its  censure,  having  prompt- 
ed   the  most  virtuous  men  to  retire,  and  renounce   the  government,  the 

*Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  51,  52. 

^  A.  M.  351*.     Ant.  J.  C.  4''^0.     Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  55,  &c. 

}  Died.  1.  xi.  p.  65. 
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chief  empIoyuentB  were  now  filled  by  such  ciHseHi  only  as  had  the  least 
merit. 

Deucetius,*  according  to  Diodoras,  was  chief  over  the  people  who 
were  properly  called  Sicilians.  Having  united  them  all,  the  inhabitants  of 
Hybia  excepted,  into  one  body,  he  became  very  powerful,  and  formed 
several  great  enterprises.  It  was  he  who  built  the  city  Palica,  near  the 
temple  of  the  gods  called  Palici.  This  city  was  very  famous  on  account 
of 'some  wonders  which  are  related  of  it ;  and  still  more  from  the  sacred 
nature  of  the  oaths  which  were  then  taken,  the  violation  whereof  was  said 
to  be  always  followed  by  a  sudden  and  exemplary  punishment.  This  was 
m  secure  asylum  for  all  persons  who  were  oppressed  by  superior  power; 
and  especially  for  slaves  who  were  unjustly  abused,  or  too  cruelly  treated 
by  their  masters.  They  continued  in  safety  in  this  temple,  till  certain  ar- 
fnten  and  mediators  had  made  their  peace ;  and  there  was  not  a  single  in- 
stance of  a  master's  having  ever  forfeited  the  promise  he  had  made  to  par- 
don his  slave ;  so  famous  were  the  gods  who  presided  over  this  templei 
for  the  severe  vengeance  they  took  on  those  who  violated  their  oaths. 

This  Deucetius,  after  having  been  successful  on  a  great  many  occasions, 
and  gained  several  victories,  particularly  over  the  Syracusans,  saw  his  for- 
tune change  on  a  sudden  by  the  loss  of  a  battle,  and  was  abandoned  by 
the  greatest  part  of  his  forces.    In  the  consternation  and  despondency  into 
which  so  general  and  sudden  a  desertion  threw  him,  he  formed  such  a 
resolution  as  despair  only  could  suggest.    He  withdrew  in  the  night  to  Sy- 
racuse, advanced  as  far  as  the  great  square  of  the  city,  and  there  falling 
prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  he  abandoned  his  life  and  dominions  to 
ihe  mercy  of  the  Syracusans,  that  is,  to  his  professed  enemies.     The  sin- 
gularity of  this  spectacle  drew  great  numbers  of  people  to  it.     The  ma- 
gistrates immediately  convened  the  people,  and  debated  on  the  affair. 
They  first  heard  the  orators,  whose  business  was  generally  to  address 
the  people  by  their  speeches ;   and  these   animated  them    prodigiously 
against  Deucetius,  as  a  public  enemy  whom  Providence  seemed  to  throw 
Into  their  way,  to  revenge  and  punish  by  his  death  all  the  injuries  he  had 
done  the  republic.     A  speech,  in  this  cast,  struck  all  the  virtuous  part  of 
the  assembly  with  horror.    The  most  ancient  and  wisest  of  the  senators 
represented,  '*  That  they  were  not  to  consider  what  punishment  Deuce- 
"  tins  deserved,  but  how  it  behoved  the  Syracusans  to  behave  on  that  oc- 
*'  casion  ;  that  they  ought  not  to  look  upon  him  any  longer  as  an  enemy, 
'*  but  as  a  suppliant,  a  character  by  which  his  person  was  become  sacred 
''  and  inviolable :  That  there  was  a  goddess,  Nemesis,  who  took  vengeance 
*^  of  crimes,  especially  of  cruelty  and  impiety,  and  who  doubtless  would 
*'  not  suffer  that  to  go  unpunished  :  That  besides  the  baseness  and  inhu- 
**  manity  there  is  in  insulting  the  unfortunate,  and  in  crushing  those  who 
*^  are  already  under  one's  foot,  it  was  worthy  the  grandeur  and   goodness 
*<  natural  to  the  Syracusans,  to  exert  their  clemency  even  to  those  who 
**  least  deserved  it."    All  the  people  came  into  this  opinion,  and  with  one 
consent,  spared  Deucetius'  life.     He  was  ordered  to  reside  in  Corinth,  the 
metropolis  and  foundress  of  Syracuse ;  and  the  Syracusans   engaged  to 
furnish  Deucetius  with  all  things  necessary  for  his  subsisting  honourably 
there.    What  reader,  who  compares  these  two  different  opinions,  does  noi 
perceive  which  of  them  was  the  noblest  and  most  generous  1 

*  Diod.  1.  xj.  p.  07— 7Q. 
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SECTION  II. 

FAMOUS  7ER80M8   AND   CITIES   IH   QKMCIA  lfAJOR|   ke. 
I.   PTTHA60&A8. 

IN  treating  of  what  relates  to  Gnecia  Major  in  Italy,  I  must  not  omit 
Pythagoras,  who  was  the  glory  of  it.  He  was  bom  in  Samos.*  After 
ha?jng  travelled  into  a  great  many  regions,  and  enriched  his  mind  with  the 
most  excellent  learning  of  every  kind,  he  returned  to  his  native  country^ 
but  did  not  make  a  long  stay  in  it,  because  of  the  tyrannical  government 
Polycrates  had  established  in  it,  who  however  had  the  highest  regard  for 
him,  and  showed  him  all  the  esteem  due  to  his  rare  merit  But  the  study 
of  the  sciences,  and  particularly  of  philosophy,  is  scarce  compatibly  with 
slavery,  though  of  the  mildest  and  most  honourable  kind.  He  therefore 
went  into  Italy,  and  resided  usually  either  at  Croton,  Metapoutum,  Hera- 
clea,  or  Tarentum.  Servius  Tullius,f  or  Tarquinius  Superbus,  reigned  la 
Rome  at  that  time ;  which  absolutely  refutes  the  opinion  of  those  who 
imagined  that  Numa  Pompilius,  the  second  king  of  the  Romans,  who  liv- 
ed upwards  of  100  years  before,  had  been  Pythagoras'  disciple  ;  an  opin- 
ion that  very  probably  was  grounded  on  the  resemblance  of  their  manners^ 
disposition  and  principles. 

J  The  whole  country  soon  felt  very  happy  effects  from  the  presence  of 
this  excellent  philosopher.  An  inclination  for  study,  and  a  love  of  wisdom, 
diffused  themselves  almost  universally  in  a  very  short  time.  Multitudes 
flocked  from  all  the  neighbouring  cities  to  get  a  sight  of  Pythagoras,  to 
hear  him,  and  to  improve  by  his  salutary  counsels.  The  several  princes 
of  the  country  took  a  pleasure  in  inviting  him  to  their  courts,  which  they 
thought  honoured  by  his  presence ;  and  all  were  delighted  with  his  conver- 
sation, and  glad  to  learn  from  him  the  art  of  governing  nations  with  wis- 
dom. His  school  became  the  most  famous  that  had  ever  been  till  that 
age.  He  had  no  less  than  400  or  500  disciples.  Before  he  admitted  them 
in  that  quality,  they  were  probationers  five  years,  during  which  time  he 
obliged  them  to  keep  the  strictest  silence,  thinking  it  proper  for  them  to 
be  instructed  before  they  should  attempt  to  speak.  I  shall  take  notice  of 
his  tenets  and  sentiments,  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  various  sects  of 
philosophers ;  it  was  well  known  that  the  transmigration  of  souls  was  one 
of  the  chief  of  them.  His  disciples  had  the  greatest  reverence  for  every 
word  he  uttered  ;  and  if  he  did  but  barely  aver  a  thing,  he  was  immedl* 
ately  believed  without  its  being  once  examined ;  and  to  affirm  the  truth  of 
any  thing,  they  used  to  express  themselves  in  tliis  manner,  1^"  The  master 
said  it."  However,  the  disciples  carried  their  deference  and  docility  too 
far,  in  thus  waving  all  enquiry,  and  in  sacrificing  implicitly  their  reason 
and  understanding ;  a  sacrifice  that  ought  to  be  made  only  to  the  divine 
authority,  which  is  infinitely  superior  to  our  reason  and  all  our  knowl- 
edge ;  and  which,  consequently,  is  authorised  to  prescribe  laws  to  us,  and 
dictate  absolute  obedience. 

The  school  of  Pythagoras,  bred  a  great  number  of  illustrious  disci- 
ples, who  did  infinite  honour  to  their  master,  as  wise  legislators,  great 

*  A.  M.  S480.    Ant  J.  C.  524.    Diog.  Laert  in  vit  Pythag. 

f  Liv.  1.  i.  n.  18. 
^  t  Pythagoras,  cum  in  Italiam  renisset,  exoraavit  earn  flraeciam, "  qu©  magna 
dicta  eiTt  et  privatim  ct  publico,  prastanlLsimia  et  institutis,  et  artibus^    Cic. 
Ti»cul.  Quiest  1.  ▼.  B.  19. 
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politicians,  persons  skilled  in  all  the  sciences,  and  capable  of  governing 
states,  and  being  the  tninisters  of  the  greatest  princes.^  A  long  time  af- 
ter hi?  death,  that  part  of  Italj  which  he  had  cultivated  and  improved  by 
his  instructions,  was  still  considered  as  the  nursery  and  seat  of  men  skill- 
ed in  all  kinds  of  literature,  and  maintained  that  glorious  character  for 
several  ages,  f  The  Romans  certainly  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  Py* 
thagoras*  virtue  and  merit,  since  the  oracle  of  Delphos  having  command- 
ed that  people,  during  the  war  of  the  Samnites,  to  erect  two  statues  in 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  Rome,  the  one  to  the  wisest,  and  the  other 
to  the  most  valiant  among  the  Greeks ;  they  accordingly  set  up  two  in 
the  "  Comitium,"  representing  Pythagoras  and  Themistocles.  Historians 
are  not  exact  with  respect  to  the  time  and  place  of  Pythagoras'  death. 

II.  Croton.  Sybaris.  TriuRiUM.  {  Croton  was  founded  by  Myscellus, 
chief  of  the  Achaians,  the  third  year  of  the  17th  Olympiad.  This  Myscel- 
lus  being  come  to  Delphos  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  about  the  spot 
on  which  he  should  build  his  city,  met  Archias  the  Corinthian  there,  who 
was  arrived  upon  the  same  account.  The  god  gave  him  a  favourable  audi- 
ence ;  and  after  having  determined  them  with  regard  to  the  place  that 
would  best  suit  their  new  settlements,  he  proposed  different  advantages  to 
them;  and  left  them,  among  other  particulars,  the  choice  of  riches  or 
health.  The  ofier  of  riches  struck  Archias,  but  Myscellus  desired  health ; 
and,  if  history  is  to  be  credited,  Apollo  performed  his  promise  faithfully  to 
both.  Archias  founiled  Syracuse,  which  soon  became  the  most  opulent 
city  of  Greece.  ||  Myscellus  laid  the  foundation  of  Croton,  which  became 
BO  famous  for  the  long  life  and  innate  strength  of  its  inhabitants,  that  its 
name  was  used  proverbially,  to  si!2;niry  a  very  healthy  spot,  whose  air  was 
extremely  pure.  The  people  of  it  signalized  themselves  in  a  great  number 
of  victories  in  the  Grecian  games ;  and  Strabo  relates,  that  in  the  same 
Olympiad  seven  Crotonians  were  crowned  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  car- 
ried off  all  the  prizes  of  the  stadium. 

^  Sybaris  was  10  leagues  (200  stadia)  from  Croton,  and  had  also  been 
founded  by  the  Achaians,  but  before  the  other.  This  city  became  after- 
wards very  powerful.  Four  neighbouring  states,  and  25  cities  were  subject 
to  it ;  so  that  it  was  alone  able  to  raise  an  army  of  300,000  men.  The 
opulence  of  Sybaris  was  soon  followed  by  luxury,  and  such  a  dissoluteness 
as  is  scarcely  credible.  /The  citizens  employed  themselves  in  nothing  but 
banquets,  games,  shows,  parties  of  pleasure,  and  carousals.  Public  re- 
wards and  marks  of  distinction  were  bestowed  on  those  who  gave  the  most 
magnificent  entertainments ;  and  even  to  such  cooks  as  were  best  skilled 
in  the  important  art  of  making  new  di&co^veries  in  the  dressing  dishes,  and 
inventing  new  refinements  to  tickle  the  palate.  The  Sybarites  carried  their 
delicacy  and  effeminacy  to  such  a  height,  that  they  carefully  removed  from 
tlieir  city  all  such  artificers  whose  work  was  noisy  ;  and  would  not  suffer 
any  cocks  in  it,  lest  their  shrill  piercing  crow  should  disturb  their  balmy 
slumbers. 

♦Pythagoras  tcnult  magnam  illam  Graeciam  cum  honorc,  et  discrplina,  turn  rti- 
ani  auctoritate,  multacjne  secula  posffa  sic  viguit  Pythagoreorum  nomen,  ut  nul!i 
alii  docti  vidercntur.    Tusc.  Quajst.  I.  i.  n.  3C. 

f  Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  6. 
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Antiri.   Ronf  1.  ii.  p.  121. 
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*  All  these  evils  were  heightened  by  dissension  and  discord,  which  at  laslt 
proved  their  ruin.  Five  hundred  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  city,  havinp;  been 
expelled  by  the  (action  of  one  Telys,  fled  to  Croton.  I'elys  demanded  to 
have  them  surrendered  to  him  ;  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  Crotonians  to  de- 
fiver  them  up,  prompted  to  this  generous  resolution  by  Pythagoras,  who 
then  lived  among  them,  war  was  declared.  The  Sybarites  marched  300,000 
men  into  the  field,  and  the  Crotonians  only  100,000 ;  but  then  they  were 
beaded  by  Milo,  the  famous  champion,  of  whom  we  shall  soon  have  occa- 
sion to  speak,  over  whose  shoulders  a  lion's  skin  was  thrown,  and  himself 
armed  with  a  club,  like  another  Hercules.  The  latter  gained  a  complete 
Tictory,  and  made  a  dreadful  havoc  of  those  who  fled,  so  that  very  few 
escaped,  and  their  city  was  depopulated.  About  threescore  years  after, 
some  Thessalians  came  and  settled  in  it ;  however,  they  did  not  long  enjoy 
peace,  being  driven  otit  by  the  Crotonians.  Being  thus  reduced  to  the 
most  fatal  extremity,  they  implored  the  succour  of  the  Lacediemoniant 
and  Athenians.  The  latter,  moved  to  compassion  at  their  deplorable  con- 
dition, after  causing  proclamation  to  be  made  in  Peloponnesus,  that  all  wha 
were  wilting  to  assist  that  colony  were  at  liberty  to  do  it,  sent  the  Sybarites 
a  fleet  of  ten  ships,  under  the  command  of  Lampon  and  Xenocrates. 

f  They  built  a  city  near  the  ancient  Sybaris,  and  called  it  Thurium. 
Tno  men,  greatly  renowned  for  their  learning,  the  one  ao  orator,  and  the 
other  an  historian,  settled  in  this  colony.  The  first  was  Lysias,  at  that  time 
but  15  years  of  age.  He  lived  in  Thurium,  till  the  ill  fate  which  befel  the 
Athenians  in  Sicily,  and  then  went  to  Athens.  The  second  was  Herodo- 
tus. Though  he  was  born  in  Halicarnassus,  a  city  of  Caria,  he  was  how- 
ever considered  as  a  native  of  Thurium,  because  he  settled  there  with  that 
colony.     1  shall  speak  more  larc^ely  of  him  hereafter. 

Divisions  soon  broke  out  in  the  city,  on  occasion  of  the  new  inhabitantii, 
Tfrhom  the  rest  would  exclude  from  all  public  employments  and  privileges. 
But  as  these  were  much  more  numerous,  they  repulsed  alt  the  ancient  Sy- 
barites, and  got  the  sole  possession  of  the  city.  Being  sujjported  by  the 
aWiance  they  made  with  the  people  of  Croton,  they  soon  grew  vastly  pow- 
erful ;  and  having  settled  a  popular  form  of  government  in  their  city,  they 
divided  the  citizens  into  ten  tribes,  which  they  called  by  the  names  of  the 
different  nations  whence  they  sprung. 

III.  Charondas,  the  legislator.  They  now  bent  their  whole  thoughts  to 
the  strengthening  of  their  government  by  wholesome  laws,  for  which  pur- 
pose they  made  choice  of  Charonilas,  who  had  been  educated  in  Pythago- 
ras' school,  to  digest  and  draw  them  up.  I  shall  quote  some  of  them  in 
this  place. 

1.  He  excluded  from  the  eenate,  and  all  public  employments,  all  such  a0 
should  marry  a  second  wife,  in  case  any  chihlren  by  their  first  wife  were 
Yiv'mz  ;  being  persuaded,  that  any  man  who  was  so  regardless  of  his  child- 
ren's interest,  would  be  equally  so  of  his  country's,  and  be  as  worthless  a 
magistrate  as  he  had  been  a  father. 

2.  He  sentenced  all  false  accusers  to  be  carried  through  every  part  of  the 
city,  crowned  with  heath  or  broom,  as  the  vilest  of  men  ;  an  ignominy 
which  most  of  them  were  not  able  to  survive.  The  city  thus  delivered 
from  those  pests  of  society',   was  restored  to  its  former  tranquility.     And 

*  A.  M.  3474.     Ant.  J.  C.  580.     Diofl.  1.  xil.  p.  76— Sfj.  ^ 

f  A.  M.  8560.  Ant.  J.  O.  444.  Dionys.  Ifalirarn.  in  vit.  Lys.  p.  R2.  Slrak  f. 
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indeed,  *  from  caTumiiiators  generally  arise  all  feuds  and  contests,  whether 
of  a  public  or  private  nature ;  and  yet,  according  to  Tacitus'  observation, 
they  are  too  much  tolerated  in  most  governments. 

d.  He  enacted  a  new  liind  of  law  against  another  species  of  pests,  which 
in  a  state  generally  first  occasions  depravity  of  manners ;  by  suffering  all 
those  to  be  prosecuted  who  should  form  a  correspondence,  or  contract  a 
friendship  with  wicked  men,  and  by  laying  a  heavy  fine  upon  them. 

4.  He  required  all  the  children  of  the  citizens  to  be  educated  in  the  Bell- 
es Lettres  ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  polish  and  civilize  the  minds  of  men, 
inspiring  them  with  gentleness  of  manners,  and  inclining  them  to  virtue ; 
all  which  constitute  the  felicity  of  a  state,  and  are  equally  necessary  to  citi- 
zens of  all  conditions.  In  this  view  he  appointed  salaries  (paid  by  the  state) 
for  masters  and  preceptors ;  in  order  that  learning,  by  being  communica- 
ted gratis;  might  be  acquired  by  all.  He  considered  ignorance  as  the  great- 
est of  evils,  and  the  source  whence  all  vices  flowed. 

5.  He  made  a  hiw  with  respect  to  orphans,  which  appears  safficiently  ju- 
dicious, by  intrusting  the  care  of  their  education  to  their  relations  by  the 
mother's  side,  as  their  lives  would  not  be  in  danger  from  them;  and  the 
management  of  their  estates  to  their  paternal  relations,  It  being  the  interest 
of  these  to  make  the  greatest  advantage  of  them,  since  they  would  inherit 
them  in  case  of  the  demise  of  their  wards. 

6.  Instead  of  putting  deserters  to  death,  and  those  who  quitted  their 
ranks  and  fled  in  battle,  he  only  sentenced  them  to  make  their  appearance 
during  three  days,  in  the  city,  drest  in  the  habit  of  women,  imagining,  that 
the  dread  of  so  ignominious  a  punishment  would  produce  the  same  effect 
as  putting  to  death  ;  and  being  at  the  same  time  desirous  of  giving  such 
cowardly  citizens  an  opportunity  of  atoning  for  their  fault. 

7.  To  prevent  his  laws  from  being  too  rashly  or  easily  abrogated,  he  imo 
posed  a  very  severe  and  hazardous  condition  on  all  persons  who  should  pro- 
pose to  alter  or  amend  them  in  any  manner.  These  were  sentenced  to  ap- 
pear in  the  public  assembly  with  a  halter  about  their  necks ;  and  in  case 
the  alteration  proposed  did  not  pass,  they  were  to  be  immediately  strangled. 
There  were  but  three  amendments  ever  proposed,  and  all  of  them  admit- 
ted. 

Charondas  did  not  long  survive  his  own  laws.  Returning  one  day  from 
pursuing  some  thieves,  and  finding  a  tumult  in  the  city,  he  came  armed  into 
the  assembly,  though  he  himself  had  prohibited  this  by  an  express  law.  A 
certain  person  objected  to  him  in  severe  terms,  that  he  violated  his  own 
laws ;  "  I  do  not  violate  them,''  says  he,  "  but  thus  seal  them  with  my 
^'  blood ;"  saying  which,  he  plunged  his  sword  into  his  bosom,  and  expired. 

IV.  Zaleucus,  another  lawgiver.  At  f  the  same  time,  there  arose 
among  the  Locrians  another  famous  legislator,  Zaleucus  by  name,  who,  as 
well  as  Charondas,  had  been  Pythagoras'  disciple.  There  is  now  scarce 
any  thing  extant  of  his,  except  a  kind  of  preamble  to  his  laws,  which  give^^ 
a  most  advantageous  idea  of  them.  He  requires  above  all  things,  of  the 
citizens,  to  believe,  and  be  firmly  persuaded  that  there  are  gods ;  and  adds, 
that  the  bare  casting  up  our  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  contemplating  their 
order  and  beauty,  are  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  it  is  impossible  so  won- 
derful  a  fabric  could  have  been  formed  by  mere  chance  or  human  power. 
As  the  natural  consequence  of  this  belief,  he  exhorts  men  to  honour  and 
revere  the  gods,  as  the  authors  of  whatever  is  good  and  just  among  mor- 

*  Delatores,  genus  hominum  publico  exitio  repertum,  et  poonis  quidem  niii>- 
quam  satis  coercitum.    Tacit  Annal.  L  ir.  c  dO. 
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iais;  and  to  honour  them,  not  merely  by  sacriices  and  splendid  gifts,  but 
by  a  sage  conduct,  and  by  purity  and  innocence  of  manners ;  these  being 
bfinitely  more  grateful  to  the  immortals  than  all  the  sacrifices  that  can  be 
offered. 

After  this  religious  exordiomi  in  which  be  describes  the  Supreme  Being 
as  the  aourco  whence  all  laws  flow,  as  the  chief  authority  which  commands 
obedience  to  them,  as  the  most  powerful  motive  for  our  faithful  observance 
of  them,  and  as  the  perfect  model  to  which  mankind  ought  to  conform ; 
he  descends  to  the  particulars  of  those  duties  which  men  owe  to  one  anoth- 
er, and  lays  down  a  precept  which  is  very  well  adapted  to  preserve  peace 
a>id  unity  in  society,  by  enjoming  the  individuab  of  it  not  to  make  their 
hatred  and  dissensions  perpetual,  which  would  argue  an  unsociable  and  sav- 
age disposition,  but  to  treat  their  enemies  as  men  who  would  soon  be  their 
fidends.  This  is  carrying  morality  to  as  great  a  perfection  as  could  be  ex- 
pected from  heathens. 

With  regard  to  the  duty  of  ju<%eB  and  magistrates,  after  representing  to 
them,  that  in  pronouncing  sentence,  they  ought  never  to  suffer  themselves 
to  be  knassed  by  friendship,  hatred,  or  any  other  passion,  he  only  exhorts 
fliem  not  to  behave  with  the  least  haughtiness  or  severity  towards  the  par- 
lies engaged  in  law,  since  such  are  but  too  unhappy,  in  being  obliged  to 
undergo  all  the  toils  and  fatigues  inseparable  from  lawsuits.  The  office, 
indeed,  of  judges,  how  laborious  soever  it  may  be,  is  far  from  giving  them 
a  right  to  use  the  contending  parties  with  ill  nature ;  the  very  form  and  es- 
sence of  their  employment  requiring  them  to  behave  with  impartiality,  and 
to  do  justice  on  all  occasions ;  and  when  they  distribute  this  even  with 
miidn^  and  humanity,  it  is  only  a  debt  they  pay,  and  not  a  favour  they 
grant. 

To  banish  luxury  from  his  republic,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  cer- 
tain destruction  of  a  government,  be  did  not  follow  the  practice  establish- 
ed iu  some  nations,  where  it  is  thought  sufficient,  for  the  restraining  it, 
to  punish,  by  pecuniary  mulcts,  such  as  infringe  the  laws  made  on  that  oc- 
easioa :  but  he  acted,  says  the  historian,  in  a  more  artful  and  ingenious,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  effectual  manner.  He  prohibited  women  from 
wearing  rich  and  costly  stuffs,  embroidered  robes,  precious  stones,  ear- 
rings, necklaces,  bracelets,  gold  rings,  and  such  like  ornaments ;  excepting 
none  from  this  law  but  common  prostitutes.  He  enacted  the  like  law  with 
regard  to  the  men,  excepting,  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  observance 
of  It,  such  only  as  were  willing  to  pass  for  debauchees  and  infamous  wretch- 
es. By  these  regulations  he  easily,  and  without  violence,  preserved  the 
citizens  from  the  least  approaches  to  luxury  and  effeminacy  ;  *  for  no  per- 
son was  so  abandoned  to  all  sense  of  honour,  as  to  be  willing  to  wear  the 
badges  of  his  shame,  under  the  eye,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  citizens,  since 
this  would  make  him  the  public  laughing-stock,  and  reflect  eternal  infamy 
on  his  own  family. 

V.  MiLiO  the  champion.  We  have  seen  him  at  the  head  of  an  army  ob- 
tain a  great  victory.  However,  he  was  still  more  renowned  for  his  athle- 
tic strength  than  for  his  military  bravery.  He  was  surnamed  Grotoniensis, 
Irom  Croton,  the  place  of  his  birth.  It  was  his  daughter  whom,  as  before 
related,  Democedes  the  famous  physician,  and  Milo's  countryman,  marri- 
ed, after  be  had  fled  from  Darius'  court  to  Greece,  hia  native  country. 

*  More  inter  veteres  recepto,  qui  satia  poenarum  adverstts  impudicas  in  ipsa  pro- 
feasione  flagitii  credebant*    T^cit,  Annal.  1.  ii.  c.  tO,  I 
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*  Pausanias  relates,  that  Milo  when  but  a  child,  was  seven  times  victori- 
Dus  in  one  day  at  the  Pythian  games ;  that  he  won  six  victories  at  wrest- 
ling in  the  Olympic  games,  one  of  which  was  also  gained  in  his  childhood ; 
and  that  chalienging  a  sevenCh  time  in  Olympia  any  person  to  wrestle  with 
him,  he  could  not  engage  for  want  of  an  opponent.  He  would  hold  a 
pomegranate  in  such  a  manner,  that  without  breaking  it,  he  would  grasp  it 
#o  fast  in  his  hand,  that  no  force  could  possibly  wrest  it  from  him.  He 
would  stand  so  firm  on  a  discusyf  which  had  been  oiled  to  make  it  the 
inore  slippery,  that  it  was  impossible  to  move  him  on  these  occasions. 
He  would  bind  his  head  with  a  cord,  after  which  holding  his  breath  strong- 
ly, the  veins  of  his  head  would  swell  so  prodigiously  as  to  break  the 
rop^.  When  Milo,  fixing  hi^  elbow  on  his  side,  stretched  forth  his  right 
hand  quite  open,  with  his  fingers  held  close  one  to  the  other,  his  thumb 
excepted,  which  he  raised,  the  utmost  strength  of  man  could  not  separate 
}ns  little  finger  from  the  other  three. 

All  this  was  only  a  vain  and  puerile  ostentation  of  his  strength.  Chance, 
however,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  making  a  much  more  laudable  use 
of  it.J  One  day  as  he  was  attending  the  lectures  of  Pythagoras,  (for  be 
was  one  of  his  most  constant  disciples)  the  pillar  which  supported  the 
cieling  of  the  school  in  which  the  pupils  were  assembled  being  shaken  by 
fiome  accident,  Milo  supported  it  by  his  single  strength,  gave  the  auditors 
time  to  get  away,  and  afterwards  escaped  himself. 

What  is  related  of  the  voracious  appetite  of  the  Athletse,  is  almost  in- 
credible. ||Milo's  appetite  was  scarce  satiated  with  twenty  minae  (pounds) 
of  meat,  the  same  quantity  of  bread,  and  three  "  congii^"  of  wine  every 
day.  Athenffius  relates,  that  this  champion  having  run  the  whole  length 
of  the  stadium  with  a  bull  of  four  years  old  on  his  shoulders,  h^  afterwards 
knocked  him  down  with  one  stroke  of  his  fist,  and  eat  the  whole  beast  that 
very  day.  I  will  take  it  for  granted  that  all  the  other  particulars  related 
of  Milo  are  true  ;  but  is  it  probable  that  one  man  could  devour  a  whole  ox 
in  so  short  a  time  ? 

If  We  are  told  that  Milo,  when  advanced  to  a  very  great  age,  seeing  the 
rest  of  the  champions  wrestling,  and  gazing  upon  his  own  arms  which  once 
were  ^o  vigorous  and  robust,  but  were  then  very  much  enfeebled  by  time, 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  cried,  '^  Alas  !  these  are  now  dead." 

**  And  yet  he  either  forgot  or  concealed  his  weakness  from  himself ;  the 
strong  persuasion  he  entertained  of  his  own  strength,  and  which  he  pre- 
3erved  to  the  last^  proving  fatal  to  him.  Happening  to  meet,  as  he  was 
travelling,  an  old  oak,  which  had  been  opened  by  some  wedges  that  were 
forced  into  it,  he  undertook  to  split  it  in  two  by  his  bare  strength  :  but  af- 
ter forcing  out  the  wedges,  his  arms  were  catched  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
by  the  violence  with  which  it  closed ;  so  that  being  unable  to  disengage 
his  hands,  he  was  devoured  by  wolves. 

ff  An  author  has  judiciously  observed,  that  this  surprisingly  robust 
champion,  who  prided  himself  so  much  in  his  bodily  strength,  was  tlie 
weakest  of  men  with  regard  to  a  passion  which  often  subdues  and  capti- 
vates the  strongest ;  a  courtesan  having  gained  so  great  an  ascendant  over 
Milo,  that  she  tyrannized  over  him  in  the  most  imperious  manner  and  made 
him  obey  whatever  commands  she  laid  upon  him. 

*  Lib.  vi.  p.  369,  870.  f  Tills  discus  was  a  kind  of  quoit,  flat  and  round, 

t  Sira^.  1.  vi.  p.  £6f5.  ||  Athen.  I.  x.  p.  412.    *  '     ' 

i  Thirty  pounds,  or  fifteen  quarte.  If  Cic.  de  Senec.  n.  27, 

^*  Pausan.  I.  ii.  p.  570.  ft  -^Elian.  1.  ii.  c.  24. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

THE   WAR   OF  PELOPONNESUS. 

J.  HE  PeloponneBian  war  *  which  I  am  now  entering  upon,  began  about 
ih^  ead  of  the  first  year  of  the  87th  Olympiad,  and  lasted  27  years.  Tbu- 
cydjdes  has  written  the  history  of  It  to  the  21st  year  inclusively.  He  gives 
us  ail  accurate  account  of  the  several  transactions  of  every  year,  whicb 
he  divides  into  campaigns  and  winter-quarters.  However,  I  shall  not  be 
so  mioute,  and  shall  only  extract  such  parts  of  it  as  appear  most  enter- 
taining and  instructive.  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  will  also  be  of 
great  assistance  to  me  on  this  occasion. 

SECTION  I. 

TBS    STECE   OF   PLAT^A   BY   THE   THEBANS,  &&C.  &CC. 
THE    FIRST   TEAR  OF   THE   WAR. 

THE  first  act  of  hostility  by  which  the  war  began,f  was  committed  by 
the  Thebans  who  besieged  Plataea,  a  city  of  BcBotia,  in  allianco  with 
Athens.  They  were  introduced  into  it  by  treachery  ;  but  the  citizens  fall- 
ing; upon  them  in  the  night,  killed  them,  about  200  excepted,  who  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  who  a  little  after  were  put  to  death.  The  Athenians, 
as  soon  as  the  news  was  brought  of  the  action  at  Plata^a,  sent  succours 
and  provisions  thither,  and  cleared  the  city  of  ail  persons  who  were  inca- 
pable of  bearing  arms. 

The  truce  being  evidently  broke,  both  sieves  prepared  openly  for  war  ; 
and  ambassadors  were  sent  to  all  places  to  strengthen  themselves  by  the 
alliance  of  the  Greeks  and  barbarians.  Every  part  of  Greece  was  in  mo- 
tion, some  few  states  and  cities  excepted,  which  continued  neuter,  till 
they  should  see  the  event  of  the  war.  The  majority  were  for  the  Lncdje- 
monians,  as  being  the  deliverers  of  Greece,  and  espoused  their  interest 
Tery  warmly,  because  the  Athenians,  forgetting  that  the  moderation  and 
gentleness  with  whicb  they  commanded  over  others  had  procured  them 
inany  allies,  had  afterwards  alienated  ihfi  greatest  part  of  them  by  their 
pride  and  the  severity  of  their  government,  and  incurred  the  hatred,  not 
oaly  of  those  who  were  then  subject  to  them,  but  of  all  such  as  were  ap- 
prehensive of  becoming  their  depenflants.  In  this  temper  of  mind  were 
the  Greeks  at  tliat  time.  The  confederates  of  each  of  those  states  were 
as  follow  : 

All  Peloponnesus,  Argos  excepted,  which  stood  neuter  had  declared 
for  Lacedaemonia.  The  Achaians,  the  inhabitants  of  Pt^ilene  excepted,  had 
also  joined  them  ;  but  the  latter  also  engasced  insensibly  in  that  war.  Out 
of  Peloponnesus  were  the  people  of  Megara,  Locris,  Bosotia,  Phocis,  Am- 
braeia,  Lencadia,  and  Anactorium. 

The  confederates  of  the  Athenians  were,  the  people  of  Chios,  Lesbos, 
Plataea,  the  Messenians  of  Naupactus ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  Acarnanians, 
Corcyrans,  Cephalenians,  and  Zacynthians  :  besrdes  the  several  tribuiary 
countries  as  maritime  Carin,  Doria,  which  lies  near  it,  Ionia,  the  Helles- 
pont; and  the  cities  of  Thrace,  Chalcis,  and  Potidaia   excepted;  all  the 

*  A.  M.  S573.  Ant.  J.  C.  481. 

tTbucyd.l.ii.  p.  98—122.    Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  97— 100.    Plut  in  Pericl.  p.  170. 
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islands  between  Crete  and  Peloponnesus,  eastward ;  and  the  Cyclades, 
MeloB  and  Thera  excepted. 

Immediately  after  the  attempt  on  Platsea,  the  Lacedaemonians  had  or- 
dered forces  to  be  levied  both  within  and  without  Peloponnesus,  and  made 
all  the  preparations  necessary  for  entering  the  enemy's  countiy.  All  things 
being  ready,  two  thirds  of  the  troops  marched  to  the  isthmus  of  Goriotb, 
and  the  rest  were  left  to  guard  the  country.  Arcbidamus,  king  of  Lace- 
diemonia,  who  commanded  the  army,  assembled  the  generals  and  chief 
officers,  and  calling  up  the  remembrance  of  the  ^reat  actions  performed  by 
their  ancestors,  and  those  they  themselves  had  done,  or  been  eye  witnesses 
to,  he  exhorted  them  to  support  with  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  valouri 
the  pristine  gloiy  of  their  respective  cities,  as  well  as  their  own  fame. 
He  declared  that  the  eyes  of  all  Greece  were  upon  them ;  and  that  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  issue  of  a  war  which  would  determine  its  fate,  they  were 
incessantly  addressing  heaven  in  favour  of  a  people  who  were  as  dear  to 
them  as  the  Athenians  were  become  odious  :  that,  however,  he  could  not 
deny  but  that  they  were  going  to  march  against  an  enemy,  who  though 
greatly  inferior  to  them  in  numbers  and  in  strength,  were  nevertheless  very 
powerful,  warlike,  and  daring,  and  whose  courage  would  doubtless  be 
still  more  inflamed  by  the  sight  of  danger,  and  the  laying  waste  of  their 
territories  :*  that  therefore  they  must  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
spread  an  immediate  terror  in  the  country  they  were  going  to  enter,  and 
to  inspire  the  allies  with  new  vigour.  The  whole  army  answered  in  the 
loudest  acclamations  of  joy,  and  assured  their  generals  that  they  would  do 
their  duty. 

The  assembly  breaking  np,  Archidamus,  still  zealous  for  the  welfare  of 
Greece,  and  meditating  how  he  might  best  prevent  a  rupture,  the  dread- 
ful consequences  of  which  he  foresaw,  sent  a  Spartan  to  Athens,  to  en- 
deavour, before  they  should  come  to  hostilities,  to  prevail,  if  possible, 
with  the  Athenians  to  lay  aside  their  designs,  since  otherwise  an  army 
Xvould  soon  march  into  Attica.  But  the  Athenians,  so  far  from  admitting 
him  10  audience,  or  tiearing  his  reasons,  would  not  so  much  as  suffer  him 
to  come  into  their  city ;  Pericles  having  prevailed  with  the  people  to  make 
an  order,  that  no  herald  or  ambassador  should  be  received  from  the  Lace- 
dsmonians  till  they  had  first  laid  down  their  arms.  In  consequence  of  thie, 
the  Spartan  was  commanded  to  leave  the  country  that  very  day ;  and  an 
escort  was  sent  to  guard  him  to  the  frontiers,  and  to  prevent  bis  speaking 
to  any  person  by  the  way.  At  his  taking  leave  of  the  Athenians,  be  told 
them,  that  from  that  day  great  calamities  would  ensue  to  all  Greece.  Archi- 
damus seeing  no  hopes  of  a  reconciliation,  marched  for  Attica,  at  the  head 
of  60,000  chosen  forces. 

Pericles  before  the  Lacedaemonians  had  entered  this  country,  declared 
to  the  Athenians,  that  should  Archidamus,  when  he  was  laying  waste  their 
territories,  spare  his  (Pericles)  lands,  either  on  account  of  the  right  of 
hospitality  which  subsisted  between  them,  or  to  furnish  his  enemies,  and 
those  who  envied  him,  with  a  handle  to  slander  him,  as  holding  intelli- 
gence with  him,  he  declared  that  from  that  day  he  made  over  all  his  lands 
and  houses  to  the  city  of  Athens.  He  remonstrated  to  the  Athenians,  that 
it  was  their  interest  to  consume  the  enemy's  troops,  by  protracting  the 
war  ;  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  they  must  immediately  remove  all  their 
effects  out  of  the  country,  retire  to  the  city,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  it 
without  ever  haiiarding  a  battle.    The  Athenians,  indeed,  had  not  forces 

*  Gnarus  priipis  eventibus  naetum  aut  fiduciam  gtgnit    Tacit  Ann.  I.  xiii,  c.  dl. 
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enough  to  take  (he  field  and  oppose  the  enemy.  Their  troops,  ezclasir^ 
of  those  in  garrison,  amounted  but  to  13,000  heavy  armed  soldiers,  and 
16,000  inhabitants,  including  young  and  old,  the  citizens  as  well  as  others, 
who  were  appointed  to  defend  Athens :  and  besides  these,  1200  troopers, 
iocliidnig  the  archers  who  rode  on  horseback,  and  1600  foot  archers. 
This  was  the  whole  army  of  the  Athenians.  But  their  chief  strength  con* 
sisted  in  a  fleet  of  300  galleys,  part  of  which  were  ordered  to  lay  wasto 
the  enemy's  country,  and  the  rest  to  awe  the  allies,  on  whom  contribu* 
tions  were  levied,  without  which  the  Athenians  could  not  defray  the  ex- 
peoees  of  the  war. 

The  Athenians,  animated  by  the  warm  exhortations  of  Pericles,  brought 
from  the  country  their  wives,  their  children,  their  moveables,  and  all  their 
effects,  after  which  they  pulled  down  their  houses,  and  even  carried  off  the 
timber  of  them.  With  regard  to  the  cattle  of  all  kinds,  they  conveyed 
them  into  the  island  of  Euboea  and  the  neighbouring  isles.  However, 
they  were  deeply  afflicted  at  the  sad  and  precipitate  migration,  and  it 
even  forced  tears  from  their  eyes.  From  the  time  the  Persians  left  their 
coantry,  that  is,  for  near  60  years,  they  had  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  peace, 
wholly  employed  in  cultivating  their  lands,  and  feeding  their  flocks.  But 
DOW,  sad  fate  of  war !  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  every  thing.  They 
took  op  their  habitations  in  the  city,  as  conveniently  as  they  could,  in  the 
midst  of  sQch  confusion;  retiring  either  to  their  relations  or  friends;  and 
some  withdrew  even  to  the  temples  and  other  public  places. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Lacedaemonians,  being  set  out  upon  their  march, 
entered  the  country,  and  encamped  at  CBnoe,  which  is  the  first  fortress 
towards  Bceotia.  They  employed  a  long  time  in  preparing  the  attack, 
sod  raising  the  batteries  ;  for  which  reason  complaints  were  made  against 
ArcbidamuB,  as  if  he  carried  on  the  war  indolently,  because  he  had  not 
approved  of  it.  He  was  accused  of  being  too  slow  in  his  marches,  and  of 
encamping  too  long  near  Corinth.  He  was  also  charged  with  having  been 
too  dilatory  in  raising  the  army,  and  having  desired  to  give  the  Athenians 
opportunity  to  carry  off  all  their  effects  out  of  the  country ;  whereas,  they 
Bald,  had  be  marched  speedily  into  it,  all  they  had  might  have  been  plun- 
dered and  destroyed.  His  design,  however,  was  to  engage  the  Athenians, 
by  these  delays,  to  agree  to  an  accommodation,  and  to  prevent  a  rupture, 
the  eonsequences  of  which  he  foresaw  would  be  pernicious  to  all  Greece. 
Finding,  after  making  several  assaults,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  take  the  city,  he  raised  the  siege,  and  entered  Attica  in  the  midst  of  the 
harvest  Having  laid  waste  the  whole  country,  he  advanced  as  far  as 
Achams,  one  of  the  greatest  towns  near  Athens,  and  but  1500  paces  from 
the  city.  He  there  pitched  his  camp,  in  hopes  that  the  Athenians,  exas- 
perated to  see  him  advanced  so  near,  would  sally  out  to  defend  their  coun- 
try, and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  battle. 

It  indeed  was  a  great  mortification  to  the  Athenians,  haughty  and  im* 
perioos,  to  be  braved  and  insulted  in  this  manner  by  an  enemy,  whom 
they  did  not  think  superior  to  themselves  in  courage.  They  were  eye- 
witnesses  of  the  dreadful  havoc  made  of  their  lands,  and  saw  all  their 
booses  and  farms  in  a  blaze.  This  sad  spectacle  was  now  so  shocking, 
that  they  could  not  bear  it  any  longer,  and  therefore  demanded  fiercely  to 
be  led  out  against  the  Laceda?monians,  be  the  consequence  what  it  would. 
Pericles  saw  plainly,  that  the  Athenians  would  thereby  hazard  every  thin^, 
and  expose  their  city  to  certain  destruction,  should  they  march  out  to  en- 
pge,  under  the  walls  of  their  city,  an  army  of  60,000  fighting  men,  com- 
posed of  the  dioicest  troops  at  that  time  in  Boeotia  and  Peloponnesus. 
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BesideSy  he  had  made  it  his  chief  maxim  to  spare  the  blood  of  the  citi- 
zens, since  that  was  an  irreparable  loss.     Pursuing  inflexibly  therefore  the 
plan  he  had  laid  down,  and  studious  of  nothing  but  how  he  might  check 
the  impatience  and  ardour  of  the  Athenians,  he  was  particularly  careful 
not  to  assemble  either  the  senate  or  the  people,  lest  they  should  form  some 
fatal  resolution,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  in  his  power.     His  friends  us- 
ed  all  the  entreaties  imaginable  to  make  him  change  his  conduct.     His  ene- 
mies, on  the  other  side,  endeavoured  to  stagger  him  by  their  menaces  and 
slanderous  discourses.     They  strove  to  rouse  him  by  songs  and  satires,  in 
which  they  aspersed  him  as  a  man  of  a  cowardly,  insensible  cast  of  mind, 
who  basely  gave  up  his  country  to  the  sword  of  the  enemy.     But  no  man 
showed  so  much  rancour  against  Pericles  as  Cleon.^     He  was  the  son  of  a 
currier,  and  also  followed  that  trade.     He  had  raised  himself  by  faction, 
and  probably  by  a  species  of  merit  which  those  must  possess  who  would 
rise  in  popular  governments.     He  bad  a  thundering,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  specious  voice ;  and  besides  he  possessed,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  the  art 
of  gaining  the  people,  and  bringing  them  over  to  his  interest.     It  was  he 
who  enacted  a  law,  that  three  oboli,  not  two  as  before,  should  be  given  to 
each  of  the  6000  judges.     The  characteristics  which  more  immediately 
distinguished  him  were,  an  insupportably  vain  opinion  of  his  own  abilities, 
a  ridiculous  persuasion  of  his  uncommon  merit,  and  a  boldness  of  speech, 
which  he  carried  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  insolence  as  to  spare  no  man.     But 
none  of  these  things  could  move  Pericles,     f  His  great  strength  of  mind 
raised  him  above  low  vulgar  clamours.    Like  a  good  pilot  in  a  raging  storm, 
who  after  he  has  given  out  the  proper  orders,  and  taken  all  the  precautions 
necessary,  is  studious  of  nothing  but  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  art, 
without  suffering  himself  to  be  moved  by  the  tears  or  entreaties  of  those 
whom  fear  has  distracted  ;  Pericles,  in  like  manner,  after  having  pot  the 
city  in  a  good  posture  of  defence,  and  posted  guards  in  all  places  to  pre- 
vent a  surprise,  followed  those  counsels  which  his  prudence  suggested,  en- 
tirely regardless  of  the  complaints,  the  taunts,  and  licentious  discourses  of 
the  citizens;  from  a  firm  persuasion,  that  he  knew  much  better  than  they 
in  what  manner  they  were  to  be  governed.     J  It  then  appeared  evidently, 
says  Plutarch,  that  Pericles  was  absolute  master  of  the  minds  of  the  Athe- 
nians, since  he  prevailed  so  far,  at  such  a  juncture  as  this  as  |j  to  keep  them 
from  sallying  out  of  the  city,  as  if  he  had  kept  the  keys  of  the  city  in  his 
own  possession,  and  fixed  on  thi  ir  arms  the  seal  of  his  authority,  to  forbid 
their  making  use  of  them.     Things   happened  exactly  as  Pericles  had 
foretold  ;  for  the  enemy,  finding  the  Athenians  were  determined  not  to  stir 
out  of  their  city,  and  having  advice  that  the  enemy's  fleet  carried  fire  and 
sword  into  their  territories,  they  raised  their  camp,  and  afier  making  dread- 
ful havoc  in  the  whole  country  through  which  they  marched,  they  return- 
ed to  Peloponnesus,  and  returned  to  their  several  homes. 

It  mivht  here  be  asked,  why  Pericles  acted  pn  this  occasion  in  a  quite 
difiercnt  manner  from  what  Themistocles  had  done  about  50  years  before, 
when,  at  Xerxes'  approach,  he  made  the  Athenians  march  out  of  their  city, 
and  abandon  it  to  the  enemy.  But  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  the 
circumstances  differed  widely.     Themistocles  being  invaded  by  all  the  for- 

*  It  is  ho  ^hom  Aristidea  has  inveighed  so  much  against,  in  scvend  of  his  co- 
medies. 
4  Spernendi«  nimoribus  validus.     Tacit 
tPl'it.    An  S»^nt  s;or.  si*    •<  ^-  '"1 
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€68  of  the  East,  jogtiy  concluded  that  It  would  be  imposBible  for  bim  to 
withstand,  in  a  single  city,  those  millions  of  barbarians,  who  would  hard 
poored  upon  It  like  a  deluge,  and  deprived  him  of  all  hopes  of  being  suc- 
coured by  his  allies^  This  is  the  reason  given  by  Cicero.  Fluclum  enim 
htiui  barbaruB  fare  urbs  una  turn  poienU.  It  was  therefore  prudent  in 
hiro  to  retire  for  some  time,  and  to  let  the  confused  multitude  of  barbariana 
coiuiime  and  destroy  one  another.  But  Pericles  was  not  engaged  in  so 
fonnidable  and  oppressive  a  war.  The  odds  were  not  very  great,  and  he 
foresaw  it  would  allow  bim  time  to  breathe.  Thus,  like  a  judicious  man 
and  an  able  politician,  he  kept  close  in  Athens,  and  could  not  be  moved 
either  by  the  remonstrances  or  murmurs  of  the  citisens.  Cicero,  *  wridng 
to  bid  friend  Atticus,  condemns  absolutely  the  resolution  which  Pompey 
formed  and  executed,  to  abandon  Rome  to  Caesar ;  whereas  he  ought,  in 
imitation  of  Pericles,  to  have  shut  himself  up  lo  it  with  the  senate,  the 
magistrates,  and  the  worthiest  of  the  citizens  who  had  declared  in  bis  fa- 
vour. 

After  the  Lacedaemonians  were  retired,  the  Athenians  put  troops  into  all 
Che  important  posts  both  by  sea  and  land,  pursuant  to  the  plan  they  intend^ 
ed  to  follow  as  long  as  the  war  continued.  They  also  came  to  a  resolution^ 
to  keep  always  1000  talents  in  reserve,  and  100  galleys ;  and  never  to  use 
them  except  the  enemy  should  invade  Attica  by  sea ;  at  the  same  time  ma- 
king it  death  for  any  man  to  propose  the  employing  them  any  other  way. 

The  galleys  which  had  been  sent  into  Peloponnesus  made  dreadful  hav- 
oc there,  which  consoled  the  Athenians  in  some  measure  for  the  losses  they 
bad  sustained.  One  day  as  the  forces  were  going  on  board,  and  Pericles 
was  entering  his  own  ship,  a  sudden  and  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  ensued, 
and  the  earth  was  overspread  with  the  deepest  gloom.  I'his  phenomenon 
filled  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  with  the  utmost  terror ;  superstition,  and 
the  ignorance  of  natural  causes,  making  them  consider  such  events  as  fatal 
omens.  Pericles  seeing  the  pilot  who  was  on  board  his  ship  astonished, 
and  incapable  of  managing  the  helm,  threw  his  cloak  over  his  face,  and 
^ed  him  whether  he  saw :  the  pilot  answering,  that  the  cloak  took  away 
all  objects  from  his  sight,  Pericles  then  gave  him  to  understand,  that  a  like 
cause,  vin.  the  interposition  of  the  vast  body  of  the  moon  between  his  eyefl 
ami  the  sun,  prevented  his  seeing  its  splendour. 

f  The  first  year  of  the  war  of  Peloponnesus  being  now  elapsed,  the 
Athenians,  daring  the  winter  solemnized  public  funerals,  according  to  an- 
cient custom ;  a  practice  truly  humane  and  expressive  of  a  just  gratitude, 
in  honour  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  that  campaign,  a  ceremony 
they  observed  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  For  this  purpose  they 
Mt  op,  three  days  before,  a  tent,  in  which  the  bones  of  the  deceased  citi*^ 
zens  were  exposed,  and  every  person  strewed  flowers,  iki cense,  perfumes, 
and  things  of  the  same  kind,  upon  those  remains.  They  afterwards  were 
pat  on  a  kind  of  chariots,  in  cofllns  made  of  cypress  wood,  eveiy  tribe 
having  tta  particular  coffin  and  chariot ;  but  In  onb  of  the  latter  a  large]; 
empty  coffin  was  carried,  in  honour  of  those  whose  bodies  had  not  been 
found.  The  procession  marched  with  a  crave,  mfljesfle,  and  religious  pomp ; 
21  great  number  of  inhabitants,  both  citizens  and  foreigners,  assisted  at  this 
mournful  solemnity.  The  relations  of  the  deceased  officehi  and  soldiers 
stood  weeping  at  the  sepulchre.  These  bones  were  carried  to  a  public 
monument,  iu  the  tinost  suburb  of  tlie  city,  called  the  Ceramicus ;  where 

*  Lib.  vii.  fipisL  II. 
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were  buried  in  all  ftges,  (hose  who  had  lost  their  lirea  in  the  field,  except 
the  warriors  of  Marathon,  who,  to  immortalise  their  rare  raloiir,  were  in- 
terred in  the  field  of  battle.  Earth  was  afterwards  laid  over  them,  and  then 
one  of  the  citizens  of  the  greatest  distinction  pronounced  their  funeral  ora* 
tion.  Pericles  was  now  appointed  to  exercise  this  honourable  office.  When 
the  ceremony  was  ended,  he  went  from  the  sepulchre  to  the  tribunal,  in 
order  to  be  the  better  heard,  and  spoke  the  oration,  the  whole  of  which 
Thucydides  has  transmitted  to  us.  Whether  it  was  really  composed  by 
Pericles,  or  by  the  historian,  we  may  affirm  that  it  is  truly  worthy  the  repu- 
tation of  both  these  great  men,  as  well  for  the  noble  simplictty  of  the  style, 
as  for  the  just  beauty  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  greatness  of  the  sentiments 
which  shine  in  every  part  of  it.  *  After  having  paid,  in  so  solemn  a  manner, 
this  double  tribute  of  tears  and  applauses,  to  the  memory  of  those  brave 
soldiers  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  to  defend  the  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try ;  the  public  who  did  not  confine  their  gratitude  to  empty  ceremonies  and 
tears,  maintained  their  widows,  and  all  their  infant  orphans.  This  was  a 
powerful  f  incentive  to  animate  the  courage  of  the  citizeDs ;  for  great  men 
-are  formed  where  merit  is  best  rewarded. 

About  the  close  of  the  same  campaign,  the  Athenians  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  Sitacles,  king  of  the  Odrysians  in  Thrace ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  treaty  his  son  was  admitted  a  citizen  of  Athens.  They  also  made 
an  accommodation  with  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  restoring  him 
the  city  of  Thermse ;  after  Iffhich  they  joined  theur  forces,  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  war  in  Chalcis. 

SECTION  11. 

THE   PLAGUE   MAKES   DREADFUL  HAVOC   TM   ATTICA,  &CC.  &C«      SECOND   AND 
THIRD   YEARS    OF   THE   WAR. 

IN  the  be^nning  of  the  second  campaign,  I  the  enemy  made  an  incur- 
sion into  the  country  as  before,  and  laid  it  waste.  But  the  plague  made  a 
much  greater  devastation  in  Athens ;  the  like  having  never  been  known. 
It  is  related  that  it  began  in  Ethiopia,  whence  it  descended  into  Egypt,  from 
thence  spread  over  Lybia,  and  a  great  part  of  Persia ;  and  at  last  broke  at 
once,  like  a  flood,  upon  Athens.  Thucydides,  who  himself  was  seized  with 
that  deadly  disease,  has  described  very  minutely  the  several  circumstances 
and  symptoms  of  it,  in  order,  says  he,  that  a  faithful  and  exact  relation  of 
this  calamity  may  serve  as  an  instruction  to  posterity,  in  case  the  like  should 
ever  happen.  |  Hippocrates,  who  was  employed  to  visit  the  sick,  has  also 
described  it  in  a  medical,  and  ^  Lucretius  in  a  poetical  way.  This  pestilence 
baffled  the  utmost  efforts  of  art }  the  most  robust  constitutions  were  una- 
ble to  withstand  its  attacks ;  and  the  greatest  care  and  skill  of  the  physl- 
cians  were  a  feeble  help  to  those  who  were  infected.  The  instant  a  person 
was  seized,  he  was  struck  with  despair,  which  quite  disabled  him  from  at- 
tempting a  core.  The  assistance  that  was  given  them  was  ineffectual,  and 
proved  mortal  to  all  such  of  their  relations  as  had  the  courage  to  approach 
them.  The  prodigious  quantity  of  baggage,  which  had  been  removed  out 
of  the  country  into  the  city,  im^oved  very  noxious.    Most  of  the  inhabi- 

*Thiicyd.  1.  ii.  p.  130. 
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tents,  for  want  of  lodgiogi  lived  in  Kttle  cottafes,  ia  which  they  could  scarce 
hreathe,  during  the  raging  heat  of  the  Bummery  so  that  they  were  seen 
cither  piled  one  upon  the  other,  the  dead  as  well  as  those  who  were  dying, 
or  else  crawling  through  the  streets;  or  Ijing  along  by  the  side  of  fonn- 
tains,  to  which  they  had  dragged  themselves,  to  quench  the  raging  thirst 
which  consumed  them.  The  very  temples  were  filled  with  dead  bodies, 
and  every  part  of  the  city  exhibited  a  dreadful  image  of  death ;  without 
the  le&at  remedy  for  the  present,  or  the  least  hopes  with  regard  to  futurity. 

*  The  plague,  before  it  spread  into  Attica,  had  made  wild  havoc  in  Per- 
aia.  Artaxerxes,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  mighty  reputation  of  Hip- 
j^oerates  of  Cos,  the  greatest  physician  of  that  or  any  other  age,  caused 
luB  governours  to  write  to  him,  to  invite  him  into  his  dominions,  in  order 
that  be  m^^ht  prescribe  to  those  who  were  infected.  The  king  made  him 
the  most  advantageous  offers;  setting  no  bounds  to  his  rewards  on  the  side 
of  interest,  and  with  regard  to  honours,  promising  to  make  him  equal  with 
the  most  considerable  persons  in  his  court.  The  reader  has  already  been 
told  the  prodigious  regard  which  was  shown  to  the  Grecian  physicians  in 
Persia ;  and  indeed  was  it  possible  that  so  useful  a  man  as  Hippocrates 
eoold  be  too  well  rewarded  ?  However,  all  the  glitter  of  the  Persian  riches 
and  dignities  were  not  capable  to  corrupt  him,  nor  stifle  the  hatred  and 
aversion  whieb  was  become  natural  to  the  Greeks  for  the  Persians,  ever 
aince  the  latter  had  invaded  them.  This  great  physician  therefore  sent  no 
other  answer  but  this,  that  he  was  free  from  either  wants  or  desires ;  that 
he  owed  all  his  cares  to  his  fellow-citizens  and  countrymen ;  and  was  un- 
der no  obligation  to  barbarians,  the  declared  enemies  of  Greece.  Kings 
are  not  used  to  denials.  Artaxerxes,  therefore,  in  the  highest  transports 
of  rage,  sent  to  the  city  of  Cos,  the  native  place  of  Hippocrates,  and  where 
he  was  at  that  time,  commanding  them  to  deliver  up  to  him  that  insolent 
wretch,  in  order  tiiat  he  might  be  brought  to  condign  punishment ;  and 
threatening,  in  case  they  refused,  to  lay  waste  their  city  and  island  in  such 
a  manner,  that  not  the  least  footsteps  of  it  should  remain.  However,  the 
inhabitants  of  Cos  were  not  under  the  least  terror.  They  made  answer, 
ttat  the  menaces  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  had  not  been  able  tp  prevail  with 
them  to  give  them  earth  and  water,  or  to  obey  theu:  orders ;  that  Artaxer- 
xes' threats  would  be  equally  impotent;  that,  let  what  would  be  the  con- 
eeqnence,  they  would  never  give  up  their  fellow^citizen ;  and  that  they  de- 
pended tipon  the  protection  of  the  gods. 

Hippocrates  had  said  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he  owed  himself  entirely 
to  bis  country.  And  indeed  tlie  instant  he  was  sent  for  to  Athens,  he  went 
thither,  and  did  not  once  stir  out  of  the  city  till  the  plague  was  quite  ceas- 
ed. He  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  service  of  the  sick ;  and  to  multi- 
ply himself,  as  it  were,  he  sent  several  of  his  disciples  into  all  parts  of  the 
country ;  after  having  instructed  them  in  what  manner  to  treat  their  patients. 
The  Athenians  were  struck  with  the  deepest  sense  of  gratitude  for  this  gen- 
erous care  of  Hippocrates.  They  therefore  ordained,  by  a  public  decree, 
that  Hippocrates  should  be  initiated  in  the  most  exalted  mysteries,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Hercules  the  son  of  Jupiter;  that  a  crown  of  gold  should 
be  presented  him,  of  the  value  of  1000  staters,  f  amounting  to  500  pis- 
toles French  money ;  and  that  the  decree  by  which  it  was  granted  him 
ahoold  be  read  aloud  by  a  herald  in  the  public  games,  on  the  solemn  festi- 

*  Hippocrat.  in  Epist 
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▼al  of  Panathensa :  that  the  freedom  of  the  city  ahoold  be  given  him,  and 
himself  be  maintained  at  the  public  charge  in  the  Prytaneum  all  his  life- 
iime,  in  case  he  thought  proper :  in  fine,  that  the  children  of  all  the  people 
of  Cos,  whose  city  had  given  birth  to  so  great  a  man,  might  be  maintain- 
ed and  brought  up  in  Athens,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been 
born  there. 

In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  having  marched  into  Attica,  came  down  to- 
wards the  coast,  and  advancing  still  forward,  lud  waste  the  whole  country. 
Pericles  still  adhering  to  the  maxim  he  had  established,  not  to  expose  the 
safety  of  the  state  to  the  haaard  of  a  battle,  would  not  suffer  his  troops  to 
sally  out  of  the  city  :  howeyer,  before  the  enemy  left  the  plahiB,  he  sailed 
to  Peloponnesus  with  100  galleys,  in  order  to  hasten  their  retreat  by  his 
making  so  powerful  a  diversion ;  and  after  having  made  a  dreadful  havoc, 
Its  he  had  done  the  first  year,  he  returned  into  the  city.  The  plague  was 
fitill  there  as  well  as  in  the  fleet^  and  it  spread  to  those  troops  that  were  be« 
sieging  Potidea. 

The  campaign  being  thus  ended,  the  Atheniains,  who  saw  tbelr  country 
depopulated  by  two  great  scourges,  war  and  pestilence,  began  to  despond, 
and  to  murmur  against  Pericles ;  considering  him  as  the  author  of  all  their 
calamities,  as  he  had  involved  them  in  that  fatal  war.  They  then  sent  a 
deputation  to  Laced»monia,  to  obtain  if  possible,  an  accommodation  by 
some  means  or  other,  firmly  resolved  to  make  whatever  coneeasiona  should 
be  demanded  of  them  :  however,  the  ambassadors  returned  baek  withont 
being  able  to  obtain  any  terms.  Complaints  and  murmurs  now  broke  out 
afresh ;  and  the  whole  city  was  in  such  a  trouble  and  confusion,  as  seemed 
to  prognosticate  the  worst  of  evils.  Pericles,  in  the  midst  of  this  univer- 
sal consternation,  could  not  forbear  assembling  the  people ;  and  endeav- 
oured to  soften,  and  at  the  same  time  to  encourage  them,  by  justifying 
himself.  "  The  reasons,*'  says  he,  ''  which  determined  you  to  undertake 
'*  this  war,  and  which  you  approved  at  that  time,  are  still  the  same  ;  and 
*'  are  not  changed  by  the  alteration  of  circumstances,  which  neither  you 
**  nor  myself  could  foresee.  Had  it  been  left  to  your  option  to  make 
^'  choice  of  peace  or  war,  the  fornrier  would  certainty  have  been  the  more 
**  eligible :  but  as  there  was  no  other  means  for  preserving  your  liberty, 
**  but  by  draifin^  the  sword,  was  it  possible  for  you  to  hesitate  T  If  we  are 
^*  citizens,  who  truly  love  our  country,  will  our  private  misfortunes  make 
*^  us  neglect  the  common  welfare  of  the  state  ?  Every  man  feels  the  evil 
*'  which  afflicts  him,  because  it  is  present ;  but  no  one  is  sensible  of  the 
*'  good  which  will  result  from  it,  because  it  is  not  come.  Have  you  forgot 
"  the  strength  and  grandeur  of  your  empire  1  Of  the  two  parts  which  form 
''  this  globe  of  ours,  viz.  the  land  and  sea,  you  have  absolute  possession  of 
*^  the  latter ;  and  no  king  or  any  other  power  is  able  to  oppose  your  fleets. 
''  It  is  now  your  duty  to  preserve  this  glory  and  this  empire,  or  to  resign  it 
"  for  ever.  Be  not  therefore  grieved  t^ecause  you  are  deprived  of  a  few 
^'  country  houses  and  gardens,  which  ought  to  lie  considered  no  otherwise 
'^  than  as  the  frame  of  the  picture,  though  you  would  seem  to  make  them 
"  the  picture  itself.  Consider,  that  if  you  do  but  preserve  your  liberty, 
**  you  will  easily  recover  them ;  but  that  should  you  suffer  yourselves  to' be 
**  deprived  of  this  blessing,  you  will  lo»e  every  valuable  possession  with 
^<  it.  Do  not  show  less  generosity  than  your  ancestors,  who,  for  the  sake 
^'  of  preserving  it,  abandoned  even  their  city ;  and  who,  though  they  had 
f^  not  inherited  suih  a  glory  from  their  anccstprs,  yet  suffered  the  worst  of 
>'  evils,  and  engaged  in  the  most  perilous  enterprises,  to  transmit  it  to  you. 
\f  }  will  Qonfess  that  your  present  calamities  are  exceedingly  grievous,  and 
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<<  I  myBeir,  am  dvfy  Mseible  and  deeply  afflicted  for  them.  But  is  it  ja&t 
^  in  you  to  exelaim  agaiost  your  general,  merely  for  an  accident  that  was 
'^  not  to  be  diverted  by  all  the  prudence  of  man ;  and  to  make  him  respon- 
**  fliMe  for  an  eyent,  in  which  he  has  not  the  least  concern  ?  We  muet  sub- 
*'  mit  patiently  to  those  evils  which  heaven  inflicts  upon  us,  and  vigorous- 
'*  ly  oppose  such  as  arise  from  our  fellow*  creatures.  As  to  the  hatred  and 
^  jealousy  which  attend  on  your  prosperity,  they  are  the  usual  lot  of  all 
**  who  believe  themselves  worthy  of  commanding.  However,  hatred  and 
**  envy  are  not  long  lived,  but  the  glory  that  accompanies  exalted  actions 
"  is  immortal.  Revolve  therefore  perpetually  in  your  minds  how  shameful 
^  and  ignominious  it  is  for  men  to  bow  the  neck  to  their  enemies,  and  how 
^  glorious  It  is  to  triumph  over  them  ;  and  then,  animated  by  this  double 
"  refieetion,  march  on  to  danger  with  joy  and  intrepidity,  and  do  not 
''  crouch  so  tamely  in  vain  to  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and  call  to  Tmind,  that 
"  those  who  display  the  greatest  bravery  and  resolution  in  dangers,  acquire 
"^  the  most  esteem  and  applause." 

The  motives  of  honour  and  fame,  the  remembrance  of  the  great  actions 
of  their  ancestors,  the  soothing  title  of  sovereigns  of  Greece,  and  above 
all  the  jeafottsy  of  Sparta,  the  ancient  and  perpetual  rival  of  Athens,  were 
the  osnal  motives  which  Pericles  employed  to  influence  and  animate  the 
Athenians,  and  had  hitherto  never  failed  of  success.  But  on  this  occa* 
sion,  the  sense  of  the  present  evils  prevailed  over  every  other  considera- 
tiofi,  and  stifled  all  other  thoughts.  The  Athenians  indeed  did  not  design 
to  sue  the  Lacediemonians  any  more  for  peace,  but  the  sight  and  presence 
only  of  Pericles  was  insupportable  to  them.  They  therefore  deprived  him 
of  the  command  of  the  army,  and  sentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine,  which,  ac* 
cording  to  some  historians,  amounted  to  15  talents,^  and  according  to  oth^ 
ers  60. 

However,  this  public  disgrace  of  Pericles  was  not  to  be  very  lasting. 
The  anger  of  the  people  was  appeased  by  the  first  effort,  and  had  spent 
itself  in  thi^  injurious  treatment  of  him,  as  the  bee  leaves  its  sting  in  the 
wound.  'But  he  was  not  now  so  happy  with  regard  to  his  domestic  evils ; 
for,  besides  his  having  lost  a  great  number  of  his  friends  and  relations  by 
the  pestilence,  feuds  and  divisions  had  long  reigned  in  bis  family.  Xan- 
thippus,  his  eldest  son,  who  was  himself  extremely  profuse,  and  had  mar^ 
ried  a  yoang  wife  no  less  extravagant,  could  not  bear  his  father's  exact 
economy,  who  allowed  him  but  a  very  small  sum  for  bis  pleasures.  This 
made  him  borrow  money  in  his  father's  name.  When  the  lender  demand- 
ed his  debt  of  Pericles,  he  not  only  refused  to  pay,  but  even  prosecutetl 
him  for  it  Xanthippus  was  so  enraged,  that  he  inveighed  in  the  most 
heinous  terms  against  his  father,  exclaiming  against  him  in  all  places,  and 
ridiculing  openly  the  assemblies  he  held  at  his  house,  and  his  conferences 
with  the  Sophists.  He  did  not  know  that  a  son,  though  treated  unjustly, 
which  was  far  otherwise  in  his  case,  ought  to  submit  patiently  to  the  injus- 
tice of  his  father,  as  a  citizen  is  obliged  to  suffer  that  of  his  country. 

The  plague  carried  off  Xanthippus.  At  the  same  time  Pericles  lost  his 
sister  with  many  of  his  relations  and  best  fricuds,  whose  assistance  ho 
most  wanted  in  the  administration.  But  he  did  not  sink  under  these  losses ; 
his  strength  of  mind  was  not  shaken  by  them  ;  and  he  was  not  seen  to 
weep  or  show  the  usual  marks  of  sorrow  at  the  grave  of  any  of  his  rela- 
tions till  the  death  of  Paralus,  the  last  of  his  legitimate  children.  That 
rude  stroke  quite  amazed  him,  though  he  did  his  utmost  to  preserve  h}^ 

*  15  or  ^0,000  Frencb  crowns. 
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HBoal  tranqmlity,  and  not  show  any  outward  s^finiitoiiis  of  sorrow.  But 
when  he  was  to  put  the  crown  of  flowers  upon  the  head  of  his  dead  son, 
he  could  not  support  the  cruel  spectacle,  oor  stifle  the  transports  of  bia 
grief  which  forced  its  way  in  cries,  in  sobs,  and  a  flood  of  tears. 

Pericles,  misled  by  the  principles  of  a  false  philosophy,  imagined,  that 
bewailing  the  death  of  his  relations  and  children,  would  betray  a  weakness 
that  no  way  suited  the  greatness  of  soul  he  had  ever  shown ;  and  that  on 
this  occasion,  the  sensibility  of  the  father  would  sully  the  glory  of  the  con- 
queror. Exceeding  error  f  childish  Illusion  I  which  either  makes  heroism 
consist  in  wild  and  savage  cruelty,  or,  leaving  the  same  grief  and  confu- 
tton  in  the  mind,  assumes  a  vain  outside  qf  constancy  and  resolution^ 
merely  to  be  admired.  But  does  martial  bravery  extinguish  nature? 
Is  a  man  dead  to  all  human  sentiments  because  he  makes  a  considerable 
figure  in  the  slate  ?  Antoninus  the  emperor,  had  a  much  juster  way  of  think- 
ing, when,  on  occasion  of  Marcus  Aurelius'  lamenting  the  death  of  the 
person  who  had  brought  him  up,  he  said,  "  Suffer  him  to  be  a  man,  for 
**  neither  philosophy  nor  sovereignty  renders  us  insensible.*" 

Fickleness  and  inconstancy  were  the  prevailing  characters  of  tlie  Athe- 
nians ;  and  as  these  carried  them  on  a  sudden  to  the  greatest  excesses, 
they  soon  brought  them  back  again  within  the  bouncU  of  moderation 
and  gentleness.  It  was  not  long  before  they  repented  the  injury  they  had 
done  Pericles,  and  earnestly  wished  to  see  him  again  in  their  asaembUes. 
By  dint  of  suffering  they  began  to  bear  patiently  their  domestic  misfor* 
tunes,  and  to  be  fired  more  and  more  with  a  zeal  for  their  country's  glory ; 
and  in  their  ardour  for  re-instating  its  affairs,  they  did  not  know  any  per- 
8on  more  capable  than  Pericles  of  the  administration.  Pericles  at  that 
time  never  stirred  out  of  his  house,  and  was  in  the  utmost  grief  for  the 
loss  be  had  sustained.  However,  Alcibiades  and  the  rest  of  his  friends 
entreated  him  to  go  abroad,  and  show  himself  in  public.  The  people 
asked  him  pardon  for  their  ungrateful  usage  of  him  ;  and  Pericles,  moved 
with  their  entreaties,  and  persuaded  that  it  did  not  become  a  good  man  to 
harbour  the  least  resentment  against  his  country,  resumed  the  govern* 
ment. 

About  the  end  of  the  second  campaign,  some  ambassadors  had  set  out 
from  Lacedemon,  in  order  to  solicit  the  king  of  Persia's  alliance,  and 
engage  him  to  furnish  a  sum  of  money  for  maintaining  the  fleet  This  re- 
flected great  ignominy  on  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  called  themselves  the 
deliverers  of  Greece,  since  they  thereby  retracted  or  sullied  the  glorious  ac- 
tions they  had  formerly  achieved  in  her  defence  against  Persia.  They 
went  by  the  way  of  Thrace,  in  order  to  disengage,  if  possible,  Sitacles 
from  the  alliance  of  the  Athenians,  and  prevail  with  him  to  succour  Poti- 
fimtL,  ^ut.they  here  met  with  some  Athenian  ambassadors,  who  caused 
them  to  be  arrested  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  afterwards  to  be 
0ent  to  Athens,  where,  without  suffering  them  to  be  heard,  they  were  put 
to  death  the  same  day,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  opeo  fields,  by 
way  of  reprisal  on  the  Lacedsmonians,  who  treated  all  who  were  not  of 
their  party  in  the  same  inhuman  manner.  It  is  scarce  possible  to  conceive 
how  two  cities,  which  a  little  before  were  so  strongly  united,  and  ought  to 
have  showed  a  mutual  civility  and  forbearance  for  each  other,  could  con- 
tract so  inveterate  an  hatred,  and  break  into  such  cruel  acts  of  violence, 
as  infringe  all  the  laws  of  war,  humanity,  and  nations ;  and  prompted  them 

*  Permitte  illi  ut  homo  sit :  neque  enini  vel  piiilosophia  vel  imperium  tolUt  af- 
ffectus.    Jul.  Capitol,  in  vit  Ajitonini  Pil. 
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to  exercise  greater  craefties  upon  one  another  than  if  they  had  been  at  war 
with  barbarians. 

Potidaea  had  now  been  besieged  almost  three  years,  when  the  inhabitants 
reduced  to  eictremities,  and  in  such  want  of  provisions  that  some  fed  on 
human  flesh,  and  not  expecting  any  succours  from  the  Peloponnesians^ 
whose  attempts  in  Attica  had  all  proved  abortive,  surrendered  on  condl* 
tions.  The  circumstances  which  made  the  Athenians  treat  them  with  len- 
ify,  were,  the  sererity  of  the  weather,  which  exceedingly  annoyed  the  he- 
rie«:er8,  and  the  prodigious  expence  of  the  siege,  which  had  already  cost* 
2000  talents.  They  therefore  came  out  of  the  city  with  their  wives  and 
children,  as  well  citisens  as  foreigners,  with  each  but  one  suit  of  clothes,^ 
and  the  women  two,  and  only  a  little  money  to  cariy  them  home.  The 
Athenians  blamed  their  generals  for  fsranting  this  capilulation  without  their 
order,  because  otherwise,  as  the  citisens  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremities, they  would  have  surrendered  at  discretion.  They  sent  a  colony 
thither. 

^  The  first  thing  that  Pericles  did,  after  his  being  re-elected  generalissi- 
mo, was  to  propose  the  abrogation  of  that  law,  which  he  himbclf  had  caus- 
ed to  be  enacted  against  bastards,  when  they  were  legitimate  children.  It 
declared  that  such  only  should  be  considered  as  true  and  legitimate  Athe- 
nians, whose  fathers  and  mothers  were  both  natives  of  Athens ;  and  it  had 
been  executed  Just  before  with  the  utmost  rigour.  For  the  king|  of  Egypt 
baviog  sent  to  Athens  a  present  of  40,000  measures  of  corn  to  be  dlstri^ 
bated  among  the  people,  the  bastards,  on  account  of  this  new  law,  were 
Involved  in  a  thousand  difficulties  till  then  unpractised,  and  which  had  not 
been  so  much  as  thought  of.  Near  6000  of  them  were  condemned 
and  sold  as  slaves,  whtkt  14,040  citizens  were  confirmed  in  their  privi- 
leges, and  recognized  as  true  Athenians.  It  was  thought  very  strange  that 
the  author  and  promoter  of  this  law  should  himself  desire  to  have  it  repeal- 
ed. But  the  Athenians  were  moved  to  compassion  at  the  domestic  calam- 
ities of  Pericles';  so  that  they  permitted  him  to  enter  his  bastard  in  his  own 
name  in  the  register  of  the  citizens  of  his  tribe. 

A  little  after,  he  himself  was  infected  with  the  pestilence.  Being  ex- 
tremely ill  and  ready  to  breathe  his  last,  the  principal  citizens,  and  such 
of  his  friends  as  had  not  forsaken  him,  discoursing  together  in  his  bed- 
chamber about  his  rare  merit,  they  ran  over  his  exploits,  and  computed 
the  number  of  his  victories ;  for  whilst  he  was  generalissimo  of  the  Athe^ 
nians,  he  had  erected  for  the  glory  of  their  city  nine  trophies,  in  memory 
of  as  matiy  battles  gained  by  him.  They  did  not  imagine  that  Pericles 
heard  what  they  were  saying,  because  he  seemed  to  have  lost  his  senses ; 
bat  it  was  far  otherwise,  for  not  a  single  word  of  their  discourse  had  esca- 
ped him  ;  when,  breaking  suddenly  from  his  silence,  "  I  am  surprised," 
eays  he,  **  that  you  should  treasure  up  so  well  in  your  memories,  and  extol 
^  ao  highly  a  series  of  actions,  in  which  fortune  had  so  great  a  share,  and 
*'  which  are  common  to  me  with  so  many  other  generals,  aud  at  the  same  ' 

•  The  army  which  besieged  Potidsa  consisted  of  SOOO  men  exclusive  of  the 
1600  who  had  been  sent  under  the  command  of  Phormio.  Every  soldier  receiv- 
ed daily  two  drachms,  or  20d.  French,  for  master  and  man ;  and  Uiose  of  the  gal« 
leys  had  the  same  pay.    Thucyd.  L  S.  pu*18<e. 

t  A.  M.  3^75.    Ant  J.  C.  4ft». 

t  Plutarch  does  not  name  this  king.  Perhaps  it  wns  Inarus,  son  Psamroctichus 
king  of  Libya,  who  had  caused  part  of  the  Egyptians  to  take  np  amis  against 
Artaxerzes,  and  to  whom  the  Athenians,  above  50  years  before,  tiad  sent  suc- 
cour:! against  Ibe  Penuaas.    Thaeyd.  >.  i.  p.  68. 
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^'  time  should  forget  tbe  most  glorious  circumstaiice  in  my  life,  I  meluiy 
"  my  never  havins:  caused  a  single  citizen  to  put  on  mourning."  Exce^ 
lent  words  !  which  very  few  in  high  stations  can  declare  with  truth.  The 
Athenians  were  deeply  afflicted  at  his  death* 

The  reader  has  douhlle^s  observed,  from  what  has  been  said  of  Peri- 
eles,  that  in  him  were  united  most  qualities  which  constitute  the  great 
man ;  as  those  of  the  admiral,  by  his  great  skill  in  naval  affairs  :  of  the 
great  captain,  by  his  conquests  and  victories ;  of  the  high-treasurer,  by  the 
excellent  order  in  which  lie  put  the  finances ;  of  the  great  politician,  by  the 
extent  and  justness  of  his  views,  by  his  eloquence  in  public  deliberations, 
and  by  the  dexterity  and  address  with  which  he  transacted  the  affairs  ;  of 
a  minister  of  state,  by  the  methods  he  employed  to  increase  trade  and  pro- 
mote the  arts  in  general ;  in  fine,  of  father  of  his  country,  by  the  happi- 
ness he  procured  to  every  individual,  and  which  he  always  had  in  view, 
as  the  true  scope  and  end  of  his  administration. 

But  I  must  not  omit  another  characteristic  which  was  peculiar  to  him. 
He  acted  with  so  much  wisdom,  moderation,  disinterestedness,  and  zeal 
for  the  public  good  ;  he  discovered  in  all  things  so  great  a  superiority  of 
talents,  and  gave  so  exalted  an  idea  of  his  experience,  capacity  and  integ^ 
rity,  that  he  acquired  the  confidence  of  all  the  Athenians,  and  fixed  in  hia 
own  favour,  during  40  years  that  he  governed  the  Athenians,  their  natural 
fickleness  and  inconstancy.  He  suppressed  that  jealousy  which  an  extreme 
fondness  for  liberty  had  made  them  entertain  against  all  citizens  distia- 
guished  by  their  merit  and  great  authority.  But  the  most  surprising  cir- 
cumstance is,  he  sained  this  great  ascendant  merely  by  persuasion^  with- 
out employing  force,  mean  artifices,  or  any  of  those  arts  which  a  mean 
politician  excuses  in  himself,  upon  the  specious  pretence,  that  the  necessi- 
ty of  the  public  affairs  and  reasons  of  state  make  them  necessary. 

Anaxagoras  *  died  the  same  year  as  Pericles.  Plutarch  relates  a  cir- 
cumstance concerning  him,  which  happened  some  time  before,  which  must 
not  be  omitted.  He  says,  that  this  philosopher,  who  had  voluntarily  redu- 
ced himself  to  excessive  poverty,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  greater 
leisure  to  pursue  his  studies,  finding  himself  neglected  in  his  old  age  by 
Pericles,  who,  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  public  affairs,  had  not  always  time 
to  think  of  him,  wrapped  his  cloak  about  his  bead,  f  and  threw  himself  on 
the  «;round,  in  the  fixed  resolution  to  starve  himself.  Pericles  hearing  of 
this  accidentally,  ran  with  the  utmost  haste  to  the  philosopher's  house  in 
the  deepest  affliction.  He  conjured  him,  in  the  strongest  and  most  moving 
tr rms,  pot  to  throw  his  life  awav ;  adding,  that  it  was  not  Anaxagoras,  but 
himself  that  was  to  be  lamented,  if  he  wAs  so  unfortunAe  as  to  lose  so 
wi^e  and  faithful  a  friend ;  one  who  was  so  capable  of  giving  htm  whole- 
some counsels  with  regard  to  the  pressing  occasions  of  the  state.  Anaxa- 
goras then,  uncovering  his  head  a  little,  spoke  thus  to  him:  *' Pericles, 
^  those  who  use  a  lamp  take  care  to  feed  it  with  oil."  This  was  a  gentle^ 
and  at  the  same  time  a  strong  and  piercing  reproach.  Pericles  ought  to 
have  supplied  his  wants  unasked.  Many  lamps  are  extinguished  in  this 
manner  in  a  country  by  the  criminal  negligence  of  those  who  ought  to  sup- 
ply them. 

*  riut.  in  Pericl.p.  IGJ. 

+  It  was  the  custom' for  those  to  cover  their  heads  with  their  cloaks  who  wew 
rcdnced  to  defspair,  and  resolved  to  die- 
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THE    WAR. 

THE  most  memorable  transuction  of  the  following  years  *  was  the  siegs 
of  Platasa  by  the  Xjacederoonians.  This  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
siegea  in  antiquity,  on  account  of  the  vigorous  efforts  of  both  parties ;  but 
especially  for  the  glorious  resistance  made  by  the  besieged,  and  their  bold 
and  industrious  stratagem,  by  which  several  of  them  got  out  of  the  city, 
and  by  that  means  escaped  the  fury  of  the  enemy.  The  Lacedsmonlans 
bpsies;ed  this  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  campaign.  As  soon  as 
they  had  pitched  their  camp  round  the  city,  in  order  to  lay  waste  the  places 
adjacent  to  it,  the  Plats^ans  sent  some  deputies  to  Archidamus,  who  com- 
manded on  that  occasion,  to  represent  that  he  could  not  attack  them  with 
the  least  shadow  of  justice,  because,  that,  after  the  famous  battle  of  Pla- 
t£a,  Pausanias,  tbe  Grecian  general,  offering  up  a  sacrifice  in  their  city  to 
Jupiter  the  Deliverer,  in  presence  of  all  the  allies,  had  given  them  their 
freedom  to  reward  their  valour  and  zeal ;  and  therefore,  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  disturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties,  since  it  had  beeo 
granted  them  by  a  Lacedeemonian.  Archidamus  answered,  that  their  de- 
mand would  be  very  reasonable,  had  they  not  joined  with  the  Athenians, 
the  professed  enemies  to  the  liberty  of  Greece  ;  but  that  if  they  would  dis- 
engage themselves  from  their  present  alliance,  or  at  least  remain  neuter, 
they  then  should  be  left  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  privileges.  The  depu- 
ties replied,  that  they  could  not  possibly  come  to  any  agreement  without 
first  sending  to  Athens,  whither  their  wives  and  their  children  were  retired. 
The  Lacedemonians  permitted  them  to  send  thither,  when  tbe  Athenians 
promising  solemnly  to  succour  them  to  I  he  utmost  of  their  power,  the  Pla<- 
txans  resolved  to  suffer  the  last  extremities  rather  than  surrender ;  and  ac- 
cordingly they  informed  the  Lacedci^monians  from  their  walls  that  they 
could  not  comply  with  what  was  desired. 

Archidamus  then,  after  calling  upon  the  gods  to  witness  that  he  did  not 
first  infringe  the  alliance,  and  was  not  the  cause  of  the  calamities  which 
mij;ht  befal  the  Platseans  for  having  rerused  the  just  and  reasonable  condi- 
tions offered  them,  prepared  for  the  siege.  He  surrounded  the  city  with 
a  circumvallation  of  trees,  which  were  laid  long- ways,  very  close  together, 
with  their  boughs  interwoven,  and  turned  towards  the  city,  to  prevent  any 
person  from  going  out  of  it.  He  afterwards  threw  up  a  platform  to  set  tbe 
batteries  on,  in  hopes  that  as  so  many  hands  were  employed,  they  should 
soon  take  the  city.  He  therefore  caused  trees  to  be  felled  on  m<9unt  Ci- 
thffiron,  and  interwove  them  with  fascines,  in  order  to  support  the  terra  on 
ail  sides  ;  he  then  threw  in  wood,  earth  and  stones,  in  a  word,  whatever 
could  help  to  fill  it  up.  The  whole  army  worked  night  and  day,  without 
the  least  intermission,  during  seventy  days  ;  one  half  of  the  soldiers  repos- 
ing themselves  whilst  the  rest  were  at  work. 

The  besieged  observing  that  the  work  began  to  rise,  they  threw  up  a 
wooden  wall  upon  the  walls  of  the  city  opposite  to  the  platform,  in  order 
that  they  might  always  out-top  the  bi  siegers,  and  filled  the  hollow  of  this 
wooden  wall  with  the  bricks  they  took  from  the  rubbish  of  the  neighbour- 
ing houses ;  so  that  the  wall  of  tintber  served  in  a  manner  as  a  defence  to 

*  A.  M.  3576.  Ant  J.  C.  426.  Thucyd.  h  ii.  p.  147—151.  Died.  ].  xxii.  p.  105- 
109. 
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keep  the  wall  from  falling  as  it  was  carrying  up.  It  was  covered  on  the  out- 
side with  hides  both  raw  and  dry,  in  order  to  shelter  the  works  and  the  work- 
Aaen  from  the  fires  discharged  against  it.  In  proportion  as  it  rose,  the  plat- 
form was  raised  also,  which  in  this  manner  was  carried  to  a  great  height. 
But  the  besieged  made  a  hole  in  the  opposite  wall,  in  order  to  carry  off  (he 
earth  that  sustained  the  platform  ;  which  the  besiegers  perceiving,  they  put 
large  panniers  filled  with  mortar  in  the  place  of  the  earth  which  had  been 
removed,  because  these  could  not  be  so  easily  carried  off.  The  besieged, 
therefore,  finding  their  first  stratagem  defeated,  made  a  mine  underground 
as  far  as  the  platform,  in  order  to  shelter  themselves,  and  to  remove  from 
it  the  earth  and  other  materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  which  they 
gav6  from  hand  to  hand,  as  far  as  the  city.  The  besiegers  were  a  consid- 
erable time  without  perceiving  this,  till  at  last  they  found  that  their  work 
did  not  go  forward,  and  that  the  more  earth  they  laid  on,  the  weaker  it 
grew.  But  the  besieged  judging  that  the  superiority  of  numbers  would  at 
length  prevail,  without  amusing  themselves  any  longer  at  this  work,  or  car- 
rying the  wall  higher  on  the  side  towards  the  battery,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  building  another  within,  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  both  ends 
of  which  joined  to  the  wall,  in  order  that  the  besieged  might  retire  behind 
it  when  the  first  wail  should  be  forced,  and  so  oblige  the  enemy  to  make 
fresh  works. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  besiegers  having  set  up  their  machines,  doubtless 
after  they  had  filled  up  the  ditch,  though  Thucydides  does  not  say  this,  shook 
the  city  wall  in  a  very  terrible  manner,  which,  though  it  alarmed  the  citi- 
zens very  much,  did  not  however  discourage  them.  They  employed  eve- 
ry art  that  fortification  could  suggest  against  the  enemy's  batteries.  They 
prevented  the  effect  of  the  battering-rams  by  ropes  *  which  turned  aside 
their  strokes.  They  also  employed  another  artifice  :  The  two  ends  of  a 
great  beam  were  made  fast  by  long  iron  chains  to  two  large  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, supported  at  due  distance  upon  the  wall,  in  the  nature  of  a  balance ; 
BO  that  whenever  the  enemy  played  their  machine,  the  besieged  lifted  up 
this  beam,  and  let  it  fall  back  on  the  head  of  the  battering-ram,  which  quite 
deadened  its  force,  and  consequently  made  it  of  no  effect. 

The  besiegers  finding  the  attack  did  not  go  on  successfully,  and  that  a 
new  wall  was  raised  against  their  platform,  despaired  of  being  able  to  storm 
the  place,  and  therefore  changed  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  However,  they 
first  endeavoured  to  set  fire  to  it,  imagining  that  the  town  might  easily  be 
burnt  down  as  it  was  so  small,  whenever  a  strong  wind  should  rise  ;  for  they 
employed  all  the  artifices  imaginable  to  make  themselves  masters  of  it  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  with  little  espence.  They  therefore  threw  fascines 
into  the  intervals  between  the  walls  of  the  city  and  the  intrenchment 
with  which  they  had  surrounded  them,  and  filled  these  intervals  in  a  very 
little  time  because  of  the  multitude  of  hands  employed  by  them,  in  order 
to  set  fire  at  the  s^me  time  to  different  parts  of  the  city.  They  then  light- 
ed the  fire  with  pitch  and  sulpluir,  which  in  a  moment  made  such  a  pro- 
digious blaze,  that  the  like  was  never  seen.  This  invention  was  very  near 
carrying  the  city,  which  had  baflled  all  others ;  for  the  besieged  could  not 
make  head  at  once  against  the  fire  and  the  enemy  in  several  parts  of  the 
town ;  and  had  the  weather  favoured  (he  besiegers,  as  they  flattered  them- 

*  The  end  downward  of  these  ropes  formed  a  variety  of  slip-knots,  with  which 
fliey  catched  the  head  of  tlie  battering-rana^  which  they  raised  up  by  the  help 
of  the  machine. 
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selves  it  would,  it  bad  certainly  been  taken ;  but  history  informs  as  that  an 
exceeding  heavy  rain  fell,  which  extinguished  the  fire. 

This  fast  effort  of  the  besiegers  having  been  defeated  as  successfully  as 
all  the  rest,  they  now  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  surrounded  the 
city  with  a  brick  wall,  strengthened  on  each  side  with  a  deep  fosse.  The 
whole  army  was  engaged  successively  in  this  work,  and  when  it  was  finish* 
ed,  they  left  a  guard  over  half  of  it,  the  Boeotians  offering  to  guard  the 
rest;  upon  which  the  LacedsBmonians  returned  to  Sparta  about  the  month 
of  October.  There  were  now  in  Platasa  but  400  inhabitants,  and  80  Athe- 
mans,  with  110  women  to  dress  their  victuals,  and  no  other  person,  whether 
freeman  or  slave ;  all  the  rest  having  been  sent  to  Athens  before  the  siege. 

During  the  campaign  some  engagements  were  fought  both  by  sea  and 
land,  which  I  omit,  because  of  no  importance. 

*  The  next  summer,  which  was  the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  the  people  of 
Lesbos,  the  citizens  of  Methymne  excepted,  resolved  to  break  their  alli- 
ance with  the  Athenians.  They  had  designed  to  rebel  before  the  war  was 
declared,  but  the  Lacedaemonians  would  not  receive  them  at  that  time.  The 
eit'izens  of  Methymne  sent  advice  of  this  to  the  Athenians,  assuring  them 
that  if  an  immediate  succour  was  not  sent,  the  island  would  be  inevitably 
lost  The  affliction  of  the  Athenians,  who  had  sustained  great  losses  by 
the  war  and  the  plague,  was  greatly  increased  when  news  was  brought  of 
the  revolt  of  so  considerable  an  island,  whose  forces,  which  were  quite 
fresh,  would  now  join  the  enemy,  and  reinforce  them  on  a  sudden  by  the 
addition  of  a  powerful  fleet.  The  Athenians  therefore  sent  40  galleys  de* 
signed  for  Peloponnesus,  which  accordingly  sailed  for  Mitylene.  The  in- 
habitants, though  in  great  consternation,  because  they  were  unprepared, 
yet  put  on  an  appearance  of  bravery,  and  sailed  out  of  the  port  with  their 
ships ;  however,  being  repulsed,  they  proposed  an  accommodation,  which 
the  Athenians  listened  to,  from  an  apprehension  that  they  were  not  strong 
enough  to  reduce  the  island  to  their  alles;iance.  A  suspension  of  arms  was 
therefore  agreed  upon,  during  which  the  Mitylenians  sent  ambassadors  to 
Athens.  The  fear  of  not  obtaining  their  demands,  made  them  send  oth- 
ej^  (o  LacedsBmonia,  to  desire  succours.  This  was  not  ill-judged,  the 
Athenians  sending  them  an  answer  whjch  they  had  no  reason  to  interpret 
in  their  favour. 

The  ambassadors  of  Mitylene,  after  a  dangerous  voyage,  being  arrived 
in  Lacedaemonia,  the  Spartans  deferred  giving  them  audience  till  the  sol- 
emnization of  the  Olympic  games,  in  order  that  the  allies  might  hear  the 
complaints  they  had  to  make.  I  shall  repeat  their  whole  speech  on  that 
occasion,  as  it  may  serve  at  once  to  give  a  just  idea  of  Thucydides'  style, 
and  of  the  disposition  of  the  several  states  with  regard  to  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians.  "  We  are  sensible,''  said  the  ambassadors,  "  that  it 
*'  is  the  custom  to  use  deserters  well  at  first,  because  of  the  service  they 
'*  do  those  whom  they  fly  to,  but  to  despise  them  afterwards,  as  traitors  to 
"  their  country  and  friends.  This  is  far  from  being  unjust,  when  they  have 
**  no  inducement  to  such  a  change  ;  when  the  same  union  subsists,  and  the 
"  same  aids  are  reciprocally  granted.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  between  u^ 
"  and  the  Athenians ;  and  we  entreat  you  not  to  be  prejudiced  against  us, 
"  because,  after  having  been  treated  mildly  by  the  Athenians  during  the 
"  peace,  we  now  renounce  their  alliance  when  they  are  unfortunate  :  for 
''  being  come  hither  to  demand  admittance  into  the  number  of  your  friends 
♦*  and  allies,  we  ought  to  begin  our  own  justification,  by  showing  the  justice 

*  Thucyd.  I.  iii.  p.  174— 807.     Died.  1.  xii.  p.  108, 109, 
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"  and  necessity  of  onr  procedure,  it  being  imposisibte  for  a  froe  fjAemfeMp 
'<  to  be  established  between  individuals,  or  a  solid  alliance  between  cities, 
<<  unless  both  are  founded  on  virtue,  and  uniformity  of  ivrkiciples  and  senti- 
"  ments. 

<*  To  come  to  the  point :  the  treaty  we  concruded  with  (he  Athenians, 
*'  was  not  to  enslave  Greece,  but  to  free  it  from  the  yoke  of  the  barbari- 
<<  ans ;  and  it  was  concluded  after  the  retreat  of  the  Persians,  when  you  re- 
"  nounced  the  command.  We  adhered  to  it  with  pleasure,  so  kmg  as  the 
*'  Athenians  continued  to  entertain  just  designs ;  but  when  we  saw  that 
**  they  discontinued  the  war  they  were  carrying  on  agaitast  (he  enemy, 
''  merely  to  oppress  the  allies,  we  could  not  but  suspect  their  conduct.  And 
*'  as  it  was  extremely  difficult,  in  so  great  a  diversity  of  interests  and  opin- 
''  ions,  for  all  of  them  to  continue  in  strict  union,  and  stiH  harder  to  make 
**  head  against  them,  when  alone  and  separated,  they  have  subjt-cted,  by 
"  insensible  degrees,  all  the  allies,  except  the  inhabitants  of  Chios,  and 
*^  our  people,  and  used  our  own  forces  for  this  end  :  for,  at  the  same  time 
"  that  they  left  us  seemingly  at  our  liberty,  they  obliged  us  to  follow  them, 
**  though  we  could  no  longer  rely  on  their  words,  and  had  the  strongest  rea- 
**  son  to  fear  the  like  treatment.  And  indeed  what  probability  b  there,  af- 
^'  ter  their  enslaving  all  the  other  states,  that  they  should  show  a  regard  to 
*^  us  only,  and  admit  us  upon  the  foot  of  equals,  if  they  may  become  our 
*^  masters  whenever  they  please,  especially  as  their  power  increases  daily, 
'*  in  proportion  as  ours  lessens  ?  A  mutual  fear  between  confederates  is  a 
f'  strong  motive  to  make  an  alliance  lasting,  and  to  prevent  unjust  and  vio- 
''  lent  attempts,  by  its  keeping  all  things  in  an  equilibrium.  Their  leaving 
'^  us  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberties,  was  merely  because  they  could  not  in- 
'^  trench  upon  them  by  open  force,  but  only  by  that  equity  and  specious 
*'  moderation  they  have  shown  us.  First,  they  pretended  to  prove,  from 
**  their  moderate  conduct  in  regard  to  us,  that  as  we  are  free,  we  should 
"not have  marched  in  conjunction  with  them  against  the  other  allies,  had 
"  they  not  given  them  just  grounds  for  complaint.  Secondly,  by  attacking 
"  the  weakest  first,  and  subduing  them  one  after  another,  they  enabled 
"  themselves,  by  their  ruin,  to  subject  the  most  powerful  without  difficul- 
*^  ty  who  at  last  would  be  left  alone  and  without  support ;  whereas,  had 
"  they  begun  by  invading  us,  at  the  time  that  the  allies  were  possess- 
'*  ed  of  all  their  troops,  and  were  able  to  make  some  stand,  they  could  not 
''  so  easily  have  completed  their  designs.  Besides,  as  we  h&d  a  large  fleet, 
*^  which  would  strengthen  considerably  whatever  party  we  should  declare 
"  for,  this  was  a  check  upon  them.  Add  to  this,  that  the  high  regard  we 
"  have  always  shown  for  their  republic,  and  the  endeavours  we  have  used 
*<  to  gain  the  favour  of  those  who  commanded  it,  have  suspended  our  ruin. 
"  But  we  had  been  undone,  had  not  this  war  broke  out,  which  the  fate  of 
<'  others  leaves  no  room  to  doubt. 

"  What  friendship  then,  what  lasting  alliance  can  be  concluded  with 
<'  those  who  never  are  friends  and  allies,  but  when  force  is  employed  to 
"  make  them  continue  such  ?  For,  as  they  were  obliged  to  caress  us  dur- 
*•  ing  the  war,  to  prevent  our  joining  with  the  enemy,  we  were  constrain- 
<<  ed  to  treat  them  with  the  same  regard  in  time  of  peace,  to  prevent  their 
<<  falling  upon  us.  That  which  love  produces  in  other  places,  was  with  us 
'<  the  effect  of  fear.  It  was  this  circumstance  that  made  an  alliance  sub* 
<<  sist  some  time,  which  both  parties  were  determined  to  break  upon  the 
^'  very  first  favourable  occasion.  Let  therefore  no  one  accuse  us  for  the 
y  advantage  wc  now  take*    We  had  not  always  the  same  opportunity  to 
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*^  save  88  they  had  to  iniA  us,  but  were  mider  a  neeesfiity  of  waiting  for 
"  one  before  we  eould  venture  to  declare  oorselyes. 

^  Such  are  the  motives  which  now  oblige  us  to  solicit  your  alliauce,  the 
**  equitj  and  justice  of  which  appear  very  strong  to  us,  and  consequently 
"  cat!  upon  us  to  provide  for  our  safety.  We  should  have  claimed  your 
*'  protection  before,  bad  you  been  sooner  inclined  to  afford  it  us ,  for  we 
"  offered  ourselves  to  you  even  before  the  war  broke  out.  We  are  now 
"  come,  at  the  persuasion  of  the  Boeotians  your  allies,  to  disengage  our- 
"  selves  from  the  oppressors  of  Greece,  and  join  our  arms  with  its  defen* 
"  ders,  atid  to  provide  for  the  security  of  our  state,  which  is  now  in  immi- 
"  nent  dani;er.  If  any  thing  cafi  be  objected  to  our  conduct,  it  is  our  de- 
*•  ciariog  so  precipitately,  with  more  generosity  than  prudence,  and  wifh- 
*^  out  having  made  the  least  preparations :  but  this  also  ought  to  engage 
"  yon  to  be  more  ready  in  succouring  us,  that  you  may  not  lose  the  op- 
"  portufiity  of  protecting  the  oppressed,  and  avenging  yourselves  on  your 
"  enemiies.  There  never  was  a  more  favourable  conjuncture  than  that 
*' which  now  offers  itself;  a  conjuncture,  when  war  atid  pestilence  have 
"  consumed  their  forces,  and  exhausted  their  treasure ;  not  to  men- 
"  tioD  that  their  fleet  is  divided,  by  which  means  they  will  not  be  in  a  con- 
"  dhlon  to  resist  you,  should  you  invade  them  at  the  same  time  by  sea  and 
"  land ;  for  they  will  either  leave  us  to  attack  you,  and  give  us  an  oppor- 
*^  tunity  of  succouring  you :  or  they  will  oppose  us  altogether,  and  then 
"  you  will  have  but  half  their  forces  to  deal  with. 

"  For  the  rest,  let  no  one  imagine  that  you  will  expose  yourselves  to 
"  danger  for  a  people  incapable  of  doing  you  service.  Our  country  indeed 
"  lies  at  a  considerable  distance  from  you,  but  our  aid  is  near  at  hand ;  for 
"  the  war  will  be  carried  on,  not  in  A^ica,  as  is  supposed,  but  in  that  coun- 
"  try  whose  revenues  are  the  support  of  Attica,  and  we  are  not  far  from 
"  it  Consider  also,  that  in  abandoning  us,  you  will  increase  the  power  of 
"  the  Athenians,  by  the  addition  of  ours,  and  that  no  state  will  then  dare 
"  to  take  up  arms  against  them  :  but  in  succouring  us,  you  will  strength- 
"  en  yourselves  with  a  fleet,  which  you  so  much  want ;  you  will  induce 
**  many  other  people,  after  our  example,  to  join  you  ;  and  you  will  take 
"  off  the  reproach  cast  upon  you,  of  abandoning  those  who  have  recourse 
"  to  jour  protection,  which  will  be  no  inconsiderable  advantage  to  you  duT 
"  ring  the  course  of  the  war. 

"  We  therefore  implore  you,  in  the  name  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  in  whose 
"  temple  we  now  are,  not  to  frustrate  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks,  nor  reject 
"  suppliants,  whose  preservation  may  be  highly  advantageous,  and  whose 
"  ruin  may  be  inflnitely  pernicious  to  you.  Show  yourselves  such  now, 
**  as  the  idea  entertained  of  your  generosity,  and  the  extreme  danger  to 
"  which  we  are  reduced,  may  demand ;  that  is,  the  protectors  of  the  af- 
"  flicted,  and  the  deliverers  of  Greece." 

The  allies,  struck  with  these  reasons,  admitted  them  into  the  alliance^ 
of  Peloponnesus.  An  incursion  into  the  enemy*s  country  was  immediate- 
ly resolved,  and  that  the  allies  should  rendezvous  at  Corinth  with  two 
thirds  of  their  forces.  The  Lacedaemonians  arrived  first,  and  prepared  en- 
gines for  transporting  the  ships  from  the  golf  of  Corinth  into  the  sea  of 
Athens,  in  order  to  invade  Attica  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  Athenians 
were  no  less  active  on  their  side  ;  but  the  allies,  being  employed  in  their 
harvest,  and  beginaing  to  grow  weary  of  the  war,  were  a  long  time  before 
they  met. 

During  this  interval,  the  Athenians,  who  perceived  that  all  Ihese  prepa- 
rations were  made  against  them  from  a  supposition  that  they  were  very 
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weak,  to  undeceive  the  world,  and  show  that  they  alone  were  able  to  sup- 
port a  fleet  without  the  aid  of  Lesbos,  put  to  sea  a  fleet  of  100  sail,  which 
they  manned  with  citieens  as  well  as  foreigners,  not  exempting  a  single  cit- 
izen, except  such  only  as  were  obliged  to  serve  on  horseback,  or  whose 
revenue  amounted  to  500  measures  of  corn.  After  having  showed  them- 
selves before  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  the  more  to  display  their  power  they 
made  descents  into  whatever  parts  of  Peloponnesus  they  pleased. 

The  world  never  saw  a  finer  fleet  The  Athenians  guarded  their  own 
country,  and  the  coast  of  Euboea  and  Salamis,  with  a  fleet  of  100  ships ; 
they  cruised  round  Peloponnesus  with  another  fleet  of  the  like  number  of 
vessels,  without  including  their  fleet  before  Lesbos  and  other  places.  The 
whole  amounted  to  upwards  of  250  galleys.  The  expences  of  this  pow- 
erful armament  entirely  exhausted  their  treasure,  which  had  been  very 
much  drained  before  by  that  of  the  siege  of  Potidiea. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  greatly  surprised  at  so  formidable  a  fleet,  which 
they  noways  expected,  returned  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  their  own 
country,  and  only  ordered  40  galleys  to  be  fitted  out  for  the  succour  of 
Mitylene.  The  Athenians  had  sent  a  reinforcement  thither  consisting  of 
1000  heavy  armed  troops,  by  whose  assistance  they  made  a  contravalla- 
tion,  with  forts  in  the  most  commodious  places ;  so  that  it  was  blocked  up 
both  by  sea  and  land  in  the  begiuning  of  winter.  The  Athenians  were  in 
such  great  want  of  money  for  carrying  on  this  siege,  that  they  were  redu- 
ced to  assess  themselves,  which  they  had  never  done  before^  and  by  this 
means  200  talents  were  sent  to  it. 

*  The  people  of  Mitylene  bein^  in  want  of  all  things,  and  having  waited 
4o  no  purpose  for  the  succours  which  (he  Lacedaemonians  had  promised 
them,  surrendered,  upon  condition  that  no  person  should  be  put  to  death 
or  imprisoned,  till  the  ambassadors,  whom  they  should  send  to  Athens, 
were  returned  ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  troops  should  be  admit- 
ted into  the  city.  As  soon  as  the  Athenians  had  gpt  possession  of  the  city, 
such  of  the  factious  Mityleneans  as  had  fled  to  the  altars  for  refuge,  were 
conveyed  to  Tenedos,  and  afterwards  to  Athens.  There  the  affair  of  the 
Mityleaneans  was  debated.  As  their  revolt  had  greatly  exasperated  the 
people,  because  not  preceded  by  any  ill  treatment,  and  it  seemed  a  mere 
effect  of  their  hatred  for  (he  Athenians,  in  the  first  transports  of  their  rage, 
they  resolved  to  put  all  the  citizens  to  death  iizdiscriminately,  and  to  make 
all  the  women  and  children  slaves :  and  immediately  they  sent  a  galley  to 
put  the  decree  in  execution. 

But  night  gave  them  leisure  to  make  different  reflections.  This  severity 
was  judged  too  cruel,  and  carried  farther  than  consisted  with  justice.  They 
imagined  to  themselves  the  fate  of  that  unhap[)y  city  entirely  abandoned 
to  slaughter,  and  repented  their  having  involved  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty.  This  sudden  change  of  the  Athenians  gave  the  Mitylenean  ambas- 
sadors some  little  glimmerings  of  hope  ;  and  they  prevailed  so  far  with  the 
magistrates  as  to  have  the  afi^air  debated  a  second  time.  Cleon,  who  had 
suggested  the  first  decree,  a  man  of  a  fiery  temper,  and  who  had  great  au- 
thority over  the  people,  maintained  his  opinion  with  great  vehemence  and 
heat.  He  represented,  that  it  was  unworthy  a  wise  government  to  changi' 
ivith  every  wind,  and  to  annul  in  the  morning  what  they  had  decreed  the 
ni^ht  before ;  and  that  it  was  highly  important  to  take  an  cxeuifilary  ven- 
geance of  the  Mityleneans,  in  order  to  awe  the  rest  pf  their  allies,  who 
were  every  where  ready  to  revolt. 

*  A.  M.  5577.  Ant  J.  C.  427, 
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Diodorns  who  had  contradieted  Cleon  id  Ihe  first  assemblj,  now  oppos- 
ed his  reflections  more  strongly  than  before.  After  describing  in  a  tender 
and  pathetic  manner  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Mityleneans,  whose 
minds,  he  said,  mast  necessarily  be  on  the  rack,  whilst  they  were  expect- 
ing a  sentence  that  was  to  determine  their  fate,  he  represented  to  the 
Athenians,  that  the  fame  of  their  mildness  and  clemency  had  always  reflect- 
ed the  highest  honour  on  them,  and  distinguished  them  gloriously  from  all 
other  nations.  He  observed,  that  the  citizens  of  Mitylene  had  been  drawn 
involuntarily  into  the  rebellion  ;  a  proof  of  which  was  their  surrendering 
the  city  to  them  the  instant  it  was  in  their  power  to  do  it :  they  therefore, 
by  this  decree,  would  murder  their  benefactors,  and  consequently  be  both 
unjust  and  ungrateful  in  punishing  the  innocent  with  tlie  guilty.  He  ob* 
served  farther,  that  supposing  the  Mityleneans  in  general  were  guilty,  it 
would  however  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Athenians  to  dissemble,  in  order 
that  the  rigorous  punishment  they  had  decreed,  might  not  exasperate  the^ 
rest  of  the  allies  ;  and  that  the  best  way  to  put  a  stop  to  Ihe  evil,  would  be 
to  leave  room  for  repentance,  and  not  plunge  people  into  despair,  by  Ihe 
absolute  and  irrevocable  refusal  of  a  pardon.  His  opinion  therefore  was, 
that  they  should  examine  very  deliberately  the  cause  of  those  factious  Mit- 
yleneans who  had  been  brought  to  Athens,  and  pardon  all  the  rest. 

The  assembly  was  very  much  divided,  so  that  Diodorus  carried  it  only 
by  a  few  votes.  A  second  galley  was  therefore  immediately  fitted  out.  It 
was  furnished  with  every  thing  that  might  accelerate  Its  course,  and  the 
ambassadors  of  Mitylene  promised  a  great  reward  to  the  crew,  provided 
they  arrived  time  enough.  They  therefore  did  not  quit  their  oars,  even 
when  they  took  sustenance,  but  ate  and  drank  as  they  rowed,  and  took 
their  rest  alternately ;  and  very  happily  for  them  the  wind  was  favourable. 
The  first  galley  had  got  a  day  and  night's  sail  before  them  ;  but  as  those 
on  board  carried  ill  news,  tliey  did  not  make  great  haste.  Its  arrival  be- 
fore the  city  had  spread  the  utmost  consternation  in  every  part  of  it ;  but 
it  Increased  infinitely,  when  the  decree,  by  which  all  the  citizens  were 
sentenced  to  die,  was  read  in  a  full  assembly.  Nothing  was  now  heard  in 
all  places  but  cries  and  loud  lamentations.  The  moment  that  the  sentence 
was  going  to  be  put  in  execution,  advice  came  that  a  second  galley  was 
arrived.  Immediately  the  cruel  massacre  was  suspended.  The  assem- 
bly was  again  convened ;  and  the  decree  which  granted  a  pardon,  was 
listened  to  with  such  a  silence  and  joy,  as  is  much  easier  conceived  than 
expressed. 

All  tlie  factious  Mityleneans,  though  upwards  of  1000,  were  put  to 
death.  The  city  was  afterwards  dismantled,  the  ships  delivered  up,  and 
the  whole  island,  the  city  of  Metbymne  excepted,  was  divided  into  3000" 
parts  or  portions,  300  of  which  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
gods,  and  the  rest  divided  by  lot  among  such  Athenians  as  were  sent  thith- 
er, to  whom  the  natives  of  the  country  gave  a  revenue  of  two  mine  for 
every  portion,  on  which  condition  they  were  permitted  to  keep  possession' 
of  the  island,  but  not  as  proprietors.  The  cities  which  belonged  to  the 
Mityleneans  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  were  all  subjected  by  the  Athenians. 

*  During  the  winter  of  the  preceding  campaign,  the  inhabitants  of  Pla-N 
t^a  having  lost  all  hopes  of  succour,  and  being  in  the  utmost  want  of  pro- 
visions, formefl  a  resolution  to  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy;  but  half 
of  tliem,  struck  with  the  greatness  of  the  danger,  and  the  boldness  of  the 
enteqirise.  entirely  lost  courage  when'  they  came  to  the  execution  ;  hut  the 

-  Thliryd.  l.iii.  p.  185— U8. 
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rest,  who  were  about  220  eoldiers,  peraisled  in  their  resolatioii,  and  esca- 
pee] in  the  follovvin^c  manner. 

Before  I  begin  the  description  of  their  escape,  it  will  be  proper  to  in- 
form my  readers  in  what  sense  I  use  certain  expressions  I  shall  employ  in 
it.  In  strictness  of  speech,  the  line  or  fortification  which  is  made  round  a 
eity  when  besieged,  to  prevent  sallies,  is  called  contravaliation  ;  and  that 
which  is  made  to  prevent  any  succours  from  without,  is  named  circumval- 
lation.  Both  these  fortifications  were  used  in  the  siege ;  however,  for 
brevity's  sake,  I  shall  use  only  the  former  term. 

The  contravallation  consisted  of  two  walls  at  16  feet  distance,  one  from 
the  other.  The  space  between  the  two  walls  being  a  kind  of  platform  or 
terrace,  seemed  to  be  but  one  single  building,  and  composed  a  range  of 
caserns  or  barracks,  where  the  soldiers  had  their  lodgings.  Lofty  towers 
were  built  around  it  at  proper  distances,  extending  from  one  wall  to  the 
other,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  defend  themselves  at  the  same 
time  against  any  attack  from  within  and  without  There  was  no  going 
from  one  casern  to  another  without  crossing  these  towers  ;  and  on  the  top 
of  the  wall  was  a  parapet  on  both  sides,  where  a  guard  was  commonly 
kept ;  but,  in  rainy  weather,  the  soldiers  used  to  shelter  themselves  in  tlie 
towers,  which  served  in  the  nature  of  guardhouses.  Such  was  the  con- 
travallation, on  both  sides  of  which  was  a  ditch,  the  earth  of  which  had 
been  employed  in  making  the  bricks  of  the  wall. 

The  besieged  first  took  the  height  of  the  wall,  by  counting  the  rows  of 
bricks  which  composed  it,  and  this  they  did  at  different  times,  and  employ- 
ed several  men  for  that  purpose,  in  order  that  they  might  not  mistake  in 
the  calculation.  This  was  the  easier,  because  as  the  wall  stood  but  a  small 
distance,  every  part  of  it  was  very  visible.  They  then  made  ladders  of  a 
proper  length. 

All  things  being  now  ready  for  executing  the  design,  the  besieged  left 
tlie  city  one  night  when  there  was  no  moon,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of 
wind  and  rain.  After  crossing  the  first  ditch,  they  drew  near  to  the  wall 
undiscovered,  through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  not  to  mention  that  the 
noise  made  by  the  rain  and  wind  prevented  their  being  heard.  They 
marched  at  some  distance  from  one  another,  to  prevent  the  clashing  of 
tht  ir  arms,  which  were  light,  in  order  that  those  who  carried  them  might 
be  tlic  more  active ;  and  one  of  tiieir  legs  was  naked  to  keep  them  from 
sliding  so  easily  in  the  mire.  Those  who  carried  the  ladders  laid  them  in 
the  space  between  the  towers,  where  they  knew  no  guard  was  posted,  be- 
cause it  rained.  That  instant  12  men  mounted  the  ladders,  armed  only 
with  a  coat  of  mail  and  a  dagger,  and  marched  directly  to  the  towers,  six 
on  each  side.  They  were  followed  by  soldiers  armed  only  with  javelins, 
that  they  might  mount  the  easier  ;  and  their  shields  were  carried  after  them 
to  be  used  in  the  char;;c. 

When  the  most  of  these  were  got  to  the  top  of  the  wall  they  were  dis- 
covered by  the  failing  of  a  tile,  which  one  of  their  comrades,  in  taking  hold 
of  the  parapet,  had  thrown  down.  The  alarm  was  immediately  given 
from  the  towers,  and  the  whole  camp  approached  the  wall  without  discov- 
ering the  occasion  of  the  outcry,  from  the  gloom  of  the  night,  and  tlie  vio- 
lence of  the  storm.  Besides  which,  those  who  had  staid  behind  in  the  city, 
heat  an  alarm  at  the  same  time  in  another  quarter,  to  make  a  diver- 
sion; 80  that  the  enemy  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn  themselves,  and 
were  afraid  to  quit  their  posts.  But  a  corps  de  reserve  of  300  men,  who 
were  kept  for  any  unforeseen  accident  that  might  happen,  quitted  the  con- 
travallation, and  ran  to  that  part  where  they  heard  the  noise ;  and  torches 
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were  held  up  towards  Thebes,  to  show  that  they  must  run  that  way.  But 
those  in  the  city,  to  render  the  signal  of  no  use,  made  others  at  the  same 
time  in  difTerent  quarters,  having  prepared  them  on  the  wall  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

In  the  mean  time,  those  who  had  mounted  first  having  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  two  towers  which  flanked  the  interval  where  the  ladders  were 
get,  and  having  killed  those  who  guarded  them^  posted  themselves  there  to 
defend  the  passage,  and  keep  off  the  besiegers.  Then  setting  ladders  from 
the  top  of  the  wall  against  the  two  towers,  they  caused  a  good  number  of 
their  comrades  to  mount,  in  order  to  keep  off,  by  the  discharge  of  their 
arrows,  as  well  those  who  were  advancing  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  as  the 
others  who  were  hastening  from  the  neighbouring  towers.  Whilst  this  was 
doing,  they  had  time  to  set  up  several  ladders,  and  to  throw  down  the  par- 
apet, that  the  rest  might  come  up  with  greater  ease.  As  fast  as  they 
came  up,  they  went  down  on  the  other  side,  atid  drew  up  near  the  foss6 
on  the  outside,  to  shoot  at  those  who  appeared.  After  they  were  passed 
over,  the  men  who  were  in  the  towers  came  down  last,  nind  made  to  thO 
fosse  to  follow  after  the  rest. 

That  instant  the  guard  of  300,  with  torches,  catne  up.  However,  as  the 
Pfata^ans  saw  their  enemies  by  this  light  better  than  they  were  seen  bf 
them,  they  took  a  surer  aim,  by  which  means  the  last  crossed  the  ditch, 
witbont  being  attacked  in  their  passage  :  howeter  this  was  not  done  with- 
out difficulty,  because  the  ditch  was  frozen  over,  and  the  ice  would  not 
bear,  on  account  of  the  thaw  and  heavy  rains.  The  violence  of  the  storni 
was  of  great  advantage  to  them. 

After  all  were  passed,  they  took  the  road  towards  Thebes,  the  better  to 
conceal  their  retreat,  because  it  was  not  likely  that  they  had  fled  towards 
a  city  of  the  enemy's.  Immediately  they  perceived  the  besiegers,  with 
torches  in  their  hands,  pursuing  them  in  the  road  that  led  to  Athens.  Af- 
ter keeping  that  of  Thebes  about  six  or  seven  *  stadia,  they  turned  short 
towards  the  mountain,  and  resumed  the  rout  of  Athens,  whither  212 
arrived  out  of  220  who  had  quitted  the  place  ;  the  rest  having  returned 
back  to  it  through  fear,  one  archer  excepted,  who  was  taken  on  the  side  of 
the  fosse  of  contravallation.  The  besiegers,  after  having  pursued  them 
to  no  purpose,  returned  to  their  camp. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Plataeans  who  remained  in  the  city,  supposing  that 
all  their  companions  had  been  killed,  because  those  who  were  returned^ 
to  jostify  themselves,  aflirmed  they  were,  sent  a  herald  to  demand  the 
dead  bodies ;  but  being  told  the  true  slate  of  the  affair,  he  withdrew. 

f  About  the  end  of  the  following  campaign,  which  is  that  wherein  Mity- . 
lene  was  taken,  the  Platieans,  being  in  absolute  want  of  provisions,  and  un- 
able  to  make  the  least  defence,  surrendered,  upon  condition  that  they. 
Fbonld  not  be  punished  till  they  had  been  tried  and  adjudged  in  form  of 
justice.  Five  commissioners  came  for  this  purpose  froui  Lacedfemon,  and 
these,  without  charging  them  with  any  crime,  barely  asked  them  whether 
they  had  done  any  service  to  the  Lacediemonians  and  the  allies  in  this  war  1 
The  Plateans  were  much  suqirised  as  well  as  puzzled  at  this  question,  and 
were  sensible  that  it  had  been  suggested  by  the  Thebans,  their  professed 
enemies,  who  had  vowed  their  destruction.  They  therefore  put  the  Lace- 
deRionianain  mind  of  the  services  they  had  done  to  Greece  in  general, 
both  at  the  battle  of  Artemisium  and  that  of  Plato^a^  and  particularly  Th 

•  Upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  league. 
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tiacedsnioma,  atlhe  time  of  the  earthquake,  whieh'was  ioDawied  by  thfr 
revolt  of  their  slaTes.  The  only  reaaoD,  they  declared,  of  their  haTing 
Joined  the  Athenians  afterwards,  was,  to  defend  themselTes  from  the  hos- 
tilities of  the  Tbebans,  against  whom  they  had  implored  the  asaistanee  of 
the  LacedaemoBians  to  no  purpose :  that  if  that  was  inipttted  to  them  for  a 
•crime,  which  was  only  their  misfortune,  it  ought  not  however  enlirely  to 
obliterate  the  remembrance  of  their  former  services.  '*  Oaat  your  eyes," 
said  they,  *'  on  the  monuments  of  your  ancestors  which  you  see  here,  to 
^  whom  we  annually  pay  aU  the  honours  which  can  be  rendered  to  the 
<'  manes  of  the  dead.  You  thought  fit  to  intrust  their  bodies  wilh  ua,  as 
*'  we  were  eye-witnesses  of  their  bravery,  and  yet  you  will  now  give  up 
**  their  ashes  to  their  murderers,  in  abandoning  us  to  the  Tbebans,  who 
*'  fought  against  them  at  the  battle  of  Platsa.  Will  you  enslave  a  province 
*'  where  Greece  recovered  its  liberty  ?  Will  you  destroy  the  temples  of 
'*  those  gods  to  whom  you  owe  the  victory  1  Will  yon  abolish  the  memory 
''  of  their  founders,  who  contributed  so  greatly  to  your  safety  t  On  this 
*^  occasion  we  may  venture  to  say,  our  interest  is  Inseparable  from  your 
**  glory ;  and  you  cannot  deliver  up  your  ancient  friends  and  benefactors 
<<  to  the  unjust  hatred  of  the  Thebans,  without  eternal  infamy  to  youi- 
"  selves." 

One  would  conclude  that  these  just  remonstrances  should  baire  made 
some  impression  on  the  Lacedasmonians ;  but  they  were  biassed  more  by 
the  answer  the  Tbebans  made,  and  which  was  expressed  in  the  most  baugh- 
ty  and  bitter  terms  agamst  the  Platieans;  and  besides,   they  had  brought 
their  instructions  from  Lacedemon.    They  stood  therefore   to  their  first 
question,  <'  Whether  the  Platsans  had  done  them  any  service  since  the 
"  war  1"  and  making  them  pass  one  after  another,  as  they  severally  an- 
swered No,  he  was  immediately  butchered,  and  not  one  escaped*    About 
200  were  killed  in  this  manner ;  and  25  Athenians,  who  were  among  them, 
met  with  the  same  unhappy  fate.    Their  wives,  who  had  laeen  taken  pris- 
oners, were  made  slaves.   The  Tbebans  afterwards  peopled  their  city  with 
exiles  from  Megara  and  Platiea ;  but  the  year  after  they  demolished  it  en- 
tirely.   It  was  in  this  manner  the  Lacedfemonians,  in  the  hopes  of  reaping 
great  advantages  from  the  Tbebans,  sacrificed  thePlata&ans  to  their  animos- 
ity, 93  years  after  their  first  alliance  with  the  Athenians. 

*  In  the  sixth  year  of  the  war  of  Peloponnesus  the  plague  broke  out 
anew  in  Athens^  and  again  swept  away  great  numbers*. 

SECTION  IV. 

TH£   ATHENIANS   POSSESS   THEMSELVES   OW  PTLU8,  4CC.— SIXTH  AMU   SEV- 
ENTH  TEARS   OF  THE   WAR. 

t  PASS  over  several  particular  incidents  of  the  succeeding  campaigns, 
which  differ  very  little  from  one  another;  the  Lacedaemonians  making  re- 
gularly every  year  incursions  into  Attica,  and  the  Athenians  into  Pelopon- 
nesus :  I  likewise  omit  some  sieges  in  different  places :  f  that  of  Fylus,  a 
little  city  of  Messenia,  only  400  furlongs  |  from  Lacedemon,  was  one  of 
the  most  considerable.    The  Athenians,  headed  by  Demosthenes,  had  tak- 

*  A.  M.  3578.     Ant  J.  C.  426.    Tliucyd.  1.  viii.  p.  2S2. 
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tm  llttt  ekf,  aad  tortffcd  iheawiyg  very  etmog^  in  it ;.  this  was  the  sev* 
Mtb  jeftT  of  tlie  war.  Tbe  E4acMl»iiioiiiaiM  left  Attica  immediately,  in  or- 
der to  go  wai  recover,  if  pvaaible,  that  place ;  and  accordingly  they  attack- 
ed it  both  by  sea  and  UhmL  Braaidas,  one  of  their  leaden,  signaiijBed  him* 
self  here  by  the  moat  extraordinary  acts  of  bravery.  Opposite  to  the  city 
waaa  Httle  island  ealled  Sphaderia,  whence  the  besieged  might  be  greatly 
annoyed,  and  tbe  entrance  of  the  harbonr  shut  up.  They  therefore  threw 
achoeen  body  of  Lacedttnonians  into  it,  making  in  all  4^0,  exclusive  of 
the  Helots.  A  tmttle  was  fought  at  sea,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  Ticto* 
fiooa,  and  aeeordbigly  ereded  a  trophy,  They  surrounded  the  island,  and 
sat  a  ^nard  in  every  part  oi  it,  to  prevent  any  of  the  inhabitants  from  going 
out,  or  any  provisions  from  being  brought  in  to  them. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  being  come  to  Sparta,  the  magistrate  thought  the 
aflahr  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  therefore  came  himself  upon  the  spot, 
in  order  ttiat  he  might  be  better  able  to  take  proper  measures ;  when  con- 
cluding that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  save  those  who  were  in  the 
istend,  and  that  they  at  last  must  necessarily  be  starved  out,  or  be  taken  by 
some  other  means,  be  proposed  an  accommodation.  A  suspension  of  arms 
was  eoacloded,  in  order  to  give  the  Lacedemonians  time  to  send  to  Ath- 
ens, but  upon  condition  that  in  the  mean  time  they  should  surrender  up  all 
their  galleys,  and  not  attack  the  place  either  by  sea  or  land  till  the  return 
of  the  ambassadors :  that  if  they  complied  with  these  conditions,  the  Athe- 
liiana  wooid  permit  them  to  carry  provisions  to  those  who  were  in  the  isN 
and,  at  tile  *  rate  of  so  much  for  the  master  and  half  for  the  servant ;  and 
that  the  whole  should  be  done  publicly,  and  in  sight  of  both  armies :  that, 
on  the  other  side,  the  Athenians  should  be  allowed  to  keep  guard  round 
the  Island,  to  prevent  any  thing  from  going  in  or  out  of  it,  but  should  not  at- 
tack it  in  any  manner :  that  in  ease  this  agreement  should  be  infringed  in 
the  least,  the  truce  should  be  broke ;  otherwise,  that  it  should  continue  in 
fbll  force  till  the  return  of  the  ambassadors,  whom  tbe  Athenians  obliged 
themselves  by  the  articles  to  convey  backwards  and  forwards ;  and  that 
then  the  Lacedemonians  should  have  their  ships  restored,  in  the  same  con- 
dition in  which  they  had  been  delivered  up.  Such  were  the  articles  of  the 
treaty.  The  Lacedemonians  began  to  put  it  in  execution,  by  surrender- 
ing about  60  ships ;  after  which  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens. 

Being  admitted  to  audience  before  the  people,  they  began  by  saying, 
that  they  were  come  to  the  Athenians  to  sue  for  that  peace  which  they  them- 
selves were  a  little  before  in  a  condition  to  grant :  that  they  now  might  ac- 
quire the  glory  of  having  restored  the  tranquility  of  all  Greece,  as  the  La- 
eedemonians  consented  to  their  being  arbitrators  in  this  treaty  :  that  the 
fianger  to  which  their  citiaens  were  exposed  io  the  island,  had  determined 
thens  to  take  such  a  step  as  could  not  but  be  very  grating  to  the  Lacedae- 
mooians :  however,  that  their  affairs  were  far  from  being  desperate,  and 
therefore,  that  now  was  the  time  to  establish  between  the  two  republics  a 
firm  and  solid  friendship,  because  the  affairs  of  both  were  still  fluctuating, 
and  fortune  had  not  yet  declared  absolutely  in  favour  of  either :  that  the 
goda  frequently  abandoned  those  whom  success  makes  proud,  by  shifting 
the  scene,  and  rendering  them  as  unfortunate  as  they  before  had  been  hap- 
py ;  that  they  ought  to  consider  that  the  fate  of  arms  is  very  uncertain, 
and  that  the  means  to  establish  a  lasting  peace  is  not  to  triumph  over  an  en- 

*  For  the  masters,  two  Attic  chflsnices  of  flour,  making  about  four  pounds  and 
a  half,  two  cotyles,  or  half  pints  of  wioe,  and  a  piece  of  ineat ;  with  half  this 
quantity  for  the  servants, 
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•my  by  oppresatng  him,  but  to  agree  to  a  recoBcHiation  on  ja  st  and  reason* 
able  terms ;  for  then,  conquered  by  generosity  aod  not  by  violence,  his  fu< 
tore  thoughts  being  all  employed,  not  on  revenge,  but  on  gratitude,  he  is 
delighted,  and  thinks  it  his  duty  to  observe  bb  engagements  with  inviola- 
ble fidelity. 

The  Athenians  had  now  an  happy  opportunity  for  terminating  the  war, 
by  a  peace  which  would  have  been  as  glorious  to  them  as  advantageous  to 
fill  Greece  :  But  Cleon,  who  had  a  great  ascendant  over  the  people,  pre- 
vented its  taking  effect.  They  therefore  answered,,  by  his  advice,  that 
those  who  were  in  the  island  should  first  surrender  at  discretion,  and  after- 
wards be  carried  to  Athens,  on  the  condition  of  being  sent  back  from  it 
as  soon  as  the  Lacediemonians  should  have  restored  the  cities,  &lc.  which 
the  Athenians  had  been  Ibrced  to  give  up  by  the  last  treaty  ;  and  that  these 
things  being  done,  a  firm  and  lasting  pea^e  should  be  concluded.  The 
lAcediemonians  demanded  that  deputies  should  be  appointed,  and  that  the 
Athenians  should  engage  to  ratify  what  they  should  conclude.  But  Cleon 
exclaimed  against  this  proposal,  and  said,  it  was  plain  they  did  not  deal 
jGidrly,  since  they  would  not  transact  with  the  people,  but  with  particular 
men,  whom  they  might  easily  bribe  ;  and  that,  if  they  hiid  any  thing  tq 
offer,  they  should  do  it  immediately.  The  Lacedaemonians  finding  there 
was  no  possibility  for  them  to  treat  with  the  people  without  advising  with 
their  allies,  and  that  if  any  thing  had  been  granted  by  them  to  their  preju- 
dice, they  must  be  responsible  for  it,  went  away  without  concluding  any 
thing,  fully  persuaded  that  they  must  not  expect  equitable  treatment  from 
the  Athenians  in  the  present  state  of  their  affairs  and  disposition  fi:om  pros- 
perity. 

As  soon  as  they  were  returned  to  Pylus,  the  suspension  Qeaaed ;  but 
when  the  Lacedmmonians  came  to  demand  back  their  ships,  the  Athe- 
nians refused  to  give  them  up,  upon  pretence  that  the  treaty  bad  been  in- 
fringed in  some  particulars  of  little  consequence.  The  Lacedaemonians 
inveighed  strongly  against  this  refusal,  as  being  a  manifest  perfidy ;  and 
immediately  prepared  for  war  with  greater  vigour  and  animosity  than  be- 
fore. A  haughty  carriage  in  success,  and  want  of  faith  in  the  observa- 
tion of  treaties,  never  fail  at  last  to  involve  a  people  in  great  calamities. 
Il^his  will  appear  by  what  follows. 

The  Athenians  continiied  to  keep  a  striel  guard  round  the  island,  to  pre- 
vent any  provisions  from  being  brought  into  it,  and  hoped  they  should 
soon  be  able  to  starve  out  the  inhabitants.  But  the  Lacedsemonians  enga- 
ged the  whole  country  in  their  interest  by  the  views  of  gain,  laying  a  heavy 
tax  upon  provisions,  and  giving  such  slaves  their  freedom  as  should  run 
any  into  iL  Provisions  were  therefore  now  brought,  at  the  hazard  of 
men's  lives,  from  all  parts  of  Peloponnesus.  There  were  even  divers  who 
swam  from  the  coast  to  the  island,  opposite  to  the  harbour,  and  drew  after 
them  goat  skins  filled  with  pounded  linseed,  and  poppies  mixed  with 
iioney. 

Those  who  were  besieged  in  Pylus  were  reduced  to  almo&t  the  like  ex- 
tremities, being  in  want  both  of  water  and  provisions.  When  advice  was 
j)rought  to  Athens  that  their  countrymen,  so  far  from  reducing  the  enemy 
by  famine,  were  themselves  almost  starved,  it  was  feared,  that  as  it  would 
iiot  be  possible  for  the  fleet  to  subsist  during  the  winter  on  a  desert  coast, 
which  belonged  to  the  enemy,  nor  to  lie  at  anchor  in  so  dangerous  a  rond, 
the  island  must  by  that  means  be  less  securely  guarded,  which  would  give 
ihe  prisoners  aii  opportunity  of  escaping.  But  the  circumstance  they 
^hiefly  dreaded,  was,  lest  the  Lacedemonians,  after  their  countrymen 
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mere  oaee  exMeated  fceni  their  danger,  shoald  reltise  to  beurlieD  to  wuf 
conditioiw  of  peeee ;  so  that  they  now  repented  their  having  refused  it 
when  oflfored  them. 

Gleon  saw  plainly  that  these  complaints  would  temunate  in  him.  He 
therefore  began  by  asserting  that  it  was  all  a  false  report  concerning  the 
extreme  want  of  provisions,  to  which  the  Athenians,  both  within  and 
withoat  Pyfaw,  were  emd  to  be  reduced.  He  next  exclaimed,  in  presence 
of  Che  people,  against  the  snpineness  and  inactivity  of  the  leaders  who  be-* 
sieged  the  island,  pretending,  that  weret'they  to  exert  the  least  bravery, 
they  might  soon  take  the  island  ;  and  that  had  he  commanded,  he  would 
soon  have  takes  kk  Upon  this  he  was  immediately  appointed  to  command 
the  expedition  ;  Nicias,  who  was  before  elected,  resigning  voluntarily  that 
hononr  to  him,  either  through  weakness,  (for  he  was  naturally  timid)  or 
ont  of  a  political  view,  in  order  that  the  ill  success  which  it  was  generally 
believed  Cleon  wonld  meet  with  in  this  enterprise,  might  lose  him  the  fa- 
vour of  the  people.  But  now  Cleon  was  greatly  surprised  as  well  as  em* 
barrasBed ;  for  he  did  not  expect  that  the  Athenians  would  take  him  at  his 
wofd,  he  being  a  finer  talker  than  soldier,  and  much  more  able  with  hie 
tongne  than  his  sword.  However,  he  desired  leave  to  wave  the  honour 
they  ofifered  him,  for  which  he  alleged  several  excuses :  but  finding  that 
the  more  he  declined  the  command,  the  more  they  pressed  him  to  accept 
it,  he  changed  his  note,  and  supplying  his  want  of  courage  with  rhodomon* 
tade,  he  declared  before  the  whole  assembly  with  a  firm  and  resolute  air,  ■ 
that  he  wonld  bring  in  twenty  days  those  of  the  island  prisoners,  or  lose  his 
life.  The  whole  assembly  on  hearing  those  words,  set  up  a  laugh,  for  they 
knew  the  man. 

CleoQ  however,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  every  body,  made  good 
his  words.  He  and  Demosthenes  (the  other  chief)  landed  in  the  island, 
attacked  the  enemy  with  great  vigour,  drove  them  from  post  to  post,  and 
gatoing  gronnd  perpetually,  at  last  forced  them  to  the  extremity  of  the 
islnad.  The  Laicedeemonians  had  stormed  a  fort  that  was  thouscht  inac- 
cessible. There  they  drew  up  in  battle  array,  faced  about  to  that  side 
only  where  they  could  be  attacked,  and  defended  themselves  like  so  ma- 
ny lions.  As  the  engagement  had  held  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  and 
the  soldiers  were  oppressed  with  heat  and  weariness,  and  parched  with 
thirst,  the  general  of  the  Messenians,  directing  himself  to  Cleon  and  De- 
mosthenes, said,  that  all  their  efforts  would  be  to  no  purpose,  unless  they 
charged  the  enemy's  rear ;  and  promised,  if  they  would  give  him  but  some 
troops  armed  with  missive  weapons,  that  he  would  endeavour  to  find  a 
passage.  Accordingly  he  and  his  followers  climbed  up  certain  steep  and 
emgi^  places  which  were  not  guarded,  when  coming  down  unperceived 
into  the  fort,  he  appeared  on  a  sudden  at  the  backs  of  the  Lacediemonians, 
which  entirely  damped  their  courage,  and  afterwards  completed  their 
overthrow.  They  now  made  but  a  very  feeble  resistance,  and  being  op- 
pressed with  numbers,  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  dejected  through  fatigue 
and  despair,  they  began  to  give  way  ;  but  the  Athenians  seized  on  all  the 
passes  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  Cleon  and  Demosthenes,  finding  that  should 
tiie  battle  continue,  not  a  man  of  them  would  escape,  and  being  desirous 
of  carrying  them  alive  to  Athens,  they  commanded  their  soldiers  to  desist, 
and  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  by  a  herald,  for  tliem  to  lay  down 
their  arras,  and  surrender  at  discretion.  At  these  words,  the  greatest  part 
lowered  their  shields,  and  clapped  their  hands  in  token  of  approbation.  A 
kind  of  suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  upon,  and  their  commander  de- 
sired leave  might  be  granted  him  to  dispatch  a  messenger  to  the  camp,  Un 
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know  tiie  reiolotloo  of  the  geiierel&  This  wa«  mit  a]km«d,  but  Oiey  call- 
ed heralds  from  the  coast,  and  after  several  messages,  a  Lacedemonian 
adTanced  forward,  and  cried  aloud,  that  they  were  permitted  to  treat  with 
the  enemy,  provided  they  did  not  submit  to  dishonourabte  terms.  Upon 
thb  they  held  a  conference,  after  which  they  surrendered  at  ifiscretion, 
and  were  kept  till  the  next  day.  The  Athenians  then  raising  a  trophy,  and 
restoring  the  LacedsBmonians  their  dead,  embarked  for  their  own  country, 
after  distributing  the  prisoners  among  the  several  ships,  and  committing  the 
guard  of  them  to  the  captain  of  the  galleys. 

In  this  battle  128  Lacedsmoniaas  fell  out  of  420,  which  was  their  num- 
ber at  first ;  so  that  there  survived  not  quite  300,  120  of  Whom  were  Spar- 
tans, that  is,  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Sparta.  The  siege  of  the  island,  to 
compute  from  the  beginning  of  it,  including  the  time  employed  In  the 
truce,  had  lasted  72  days.  They  all  now  left  Pylus ;  and  Cleon^s  promise, 
though  so  vain  and  rash,  was  found  literally  true.  But  the  most  surpris- 
ing circumstance  was  the  capitulation  that  had  been  made ;  for  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  LacedSBmontans,  so  far  from  surrendering  their  arms,  would 
die  sword  in  hand. 

Bemg  come  to  Athens,  they  were  ordered  to  remain  prisoners  tiH  a 
peace  should  be  concluded,  provided  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  make 
any  incursions  into  their  country,  for  that  then  they  should  alt  be  put  to 
death.  The  Messenians  of  Naupactus,  who  had  formeriy  posseased  it, 
sent  thither  the  flower  of  their  youth,  who  very  much  infested  the  Lace- 
dsmonians  by  their  incursions ;  and  as  these  Messenians  spoke  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  they  prevailed  with  a  great  number  of  slaves  to  joia 
them.  The  Lacedaemonians  dreading  a  greater  evil,  sent  deputations  to 
Athens,  but  to  no  purpose ;  the  Athenians  being  too  much  elated  with  their 
prosperity,  and  espedally  their  late  success,  to  listen  to  a^y  terms. 

*  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Artaxerxes  sent  to  Uie 
Lacedaemonians  an  ambassador  named  Artaphemes,  with  a  letter  written  in 
the  Assyrian  language,  in  which  he  said,  that  he  had  received  many  em- 
bassies from  them,  but  the  purport  of  them  all  differed  so  widely,  that  he 
fBould  not  comprehend  in  any  manner  what  it  was  they  requested :  that  In 
this  uncertainty,  be  had  thought  proper  to  send  a  Persian,  to  acquaint  them 
that  if  they  had  any  proposal  to  make,  they  should  send  a  person  in  whom 
they  could  confide  along  with  him,  from  whom  he  might  be  exactly  in- 
formed in  what  they  desired.  This  ambassador  arriving  at  £ion  on  the 
river  Strymon  in  Thrace,  was  there  taken  prisoner  about  the  close  of  this 
year,  by  one  of  the  admirals  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  who  sent  him  to 
Athens.'  He  was  treated  with  the  utmost  civility  and  respect ;  the  Athe- 
nians being  extremely  desirous  of  recovering  the  favour  of  the  king  his 
inaster. 

The  year  following,  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit  the  Athenians 
|o  put  to  sea,  they  sent  the  ambassador  back  in  one  of  their  ships  at  the 
public  expence ;  and  appointed  some  of  their  citizens  to  wait  upon  him  to 
the  court  of  Persia,  in  quality  of  ambassadors.  Upon  landing  at  Ephesus, 
ihey  were  informed  that  Artaxerxes  was  dead ;  whereupon  the  Athenian 
fimbassadors,  thinking  it  not  advisable  to  proceed  farther  after  this  news^ 
took  leave  of  Artaphemes,  and  returned  to  their  own  country. 

»  Thucyd.  I.  iv.  p.  485, 288. 
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SECTION  I. 

THfi   VBET   SHORT  BEIONS    OP  XERXES   II.   AND    8OGDIAMUS9   &«. 

ARTAXERXES  died  about  the  beginning  of  the  49th  year  of  his  reign.^ 
Xerxes,  who  succeeded  him,  was  the  only  son  which  the  queen  his  wife 
brought  him :  but  he  had  17  others  by  his  concubines,  among  whom  were 
Sogdianus  (who  is  called  Secondianus  by  Ctesias,)  Ochus,  and  Arsites. 
f  Sogdianus,  in  concert  with  Pharnacias,  one  of  Xerxes'  eunuchs,  came 
insididiously,  one  festival  day,  to  the  new  king,  who,  after  drinking  too  im- 
moderately, was  retired  to  his  chamber,  in  onder  to  give  the  fumes  of  the 
wine  he  had  drank  time  to  evaporate ;  where  he  killed  him  without  any  diffi* 
culty, after  be  had  reigned  but  45  days;  and  was  declared  king  in  his  stead. 

He  was  scarce  on  the  throne,  but  he  put  to  death  Bagorazus,  the  most 
faithful  of  his  father's  eunuchs.  It  was  he  who  had  been  appointed  to  su- 
perintend the  interment  of  Artaxerxes,  and  of  the  queen,  Xerxes'  mother, 
who  died  the  same  day  with  her  royal  consort.  After  having  deposited 
the  two  bodies  in  the  mausoleum,  where  the  kings  of  Persia  were  interred^ 
be  found  at  his  return  Sogdianus  on  the  throne,  who  did  not  receive  him 
favourably,  upon  account  of  some  difference  with  him  in  the  lifetime  of  hia 
fatber.  But  the  new  king  did  not  stop  here ;  not  long  after  he  took  an  op- 
portunity to  quarrel  with  him  on  some  trifling  circumstance  relating  to  the 
obsequies  of  his  father,  and  caused  him  to  be  stoued. 

»  A.  M.  8579.    Ant.  J.  C  426.    Ctcs.  c.  xlvii— li.    Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  1 15. 
tAM.d5S9.    AntJ.  C.4S4. 
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By  these  two  murders,  that  of  his  brother  Xerxes  and  of  Bagorasas,  he 
became  the  horror  of  the  army  and  nobility,  so  that  he  did  aot  think  him- 
self safe  on  a  throne,  to  which  he  had  forced  his  way  by  such  horrid  mor« 
ders.  He  saspecled  that  his  brothers  harboured  the  Jike  design ;  and  Ocbos, 
to  whom  his  father  had  left  the  government  of  Hyrcania,  was  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  his  suspicion.  Accordingly  he  sent  for  him,  with  the  intention  of 
getting  him  murdered  as  soon  as  he  arrived.  However  Ocbus,  who  saw 
through  his  design,  delayed  coming  upon  various  pretences ;  which  he  con- 
tinued till  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army,  which  he  openly  de* 
dared  he  would  employ  to  revenge  the  death  of  bis  brother  Xerxes.  This 
declaration  brought  over  to  him  a  great  number  of  the  nobility,  and  seve- 
ral governours  of  the  provinces,  they  being  justly  dissatisfied  at  Sogdianus' 
cruelty  and  ill  conduct.  They  put  the  tiara  on  Ochus'  bead,  and  proclaim- 
ed him  king.  Sogdianus,  seeing  himself  abandoned  in  this  manner,  was 
as  mean  and  cowardly  in  the  slight  defence  he  made  to  maintain  bis  crown, 
as  he  had  before  been  unjust  and  barbarous  in  usurping  it.  Contraiy  to  the 
advice  of  his  best  friends,  and  the  wisest  persons  who  still  adhered  to  him, 
he  concluded  a  treaty  with  his  brother,  who  getting  him  into  his  hands,  caus- 
ed him  to  be  tBrown  into  ashes,  where  he  died  a  cruel  deaths 

*  This  was  a  kind  of  punishment  peculiar  to  the  Persians,  and  exercised 
only  on  great  criminals.  One  of  the  largest  towers  was  filled  to  a  certain 
height  with  ashes.  The  criminal  then  was  thrown  headlong  from  the  top  of 
the  tower  into  them ;  after  which  the  ashes  were  by  a  wheel  turned  perpet- 
ually round  him  till  he  was  suffocated.  Thus  this  wicked  prince  lost  bis 
life  and  empire,  which  he  enjoyed  six  months  and  fifteen  days. 

Ocbus,  by  the  death  of  Sogdianus,  now  saw  himself  possessed  of  the 
empire.  As  soon  as  he  was  well  settled  in  it,  he  chano^ed  *  his  name  from 
Ochus  to  that  of  Darius.  To  distinguish  him,  historians  add  the  epithet 
K«tf«$,  ugnifying  bastard.     He  reigned  19  years. 

Arsites,  seeing  in  what  manner  Sogdianus  had  supplanted  Xerxes,  and 
had  himself  been  dethroned  by  Ochus,  meditated  to  serve  the  latter  in  the 
same  manner.  Though  he  was  his  brother  by  the  father's  as  well  as  the 
mother's  side,  he  openly  revolted  against  him,  and  was  assisted  in  it  by  Ar- 
typhius,  sou  of  Megabysus.  Ochus,  whom  hereafter  we  shall  always  call 
Darius,  sent  Artasyras,  one  of  his  generals,  against  Artyphius  ;  and  him- 
self at  the  head  of  another  army,  marched  against  Arsites.  Artyphius  with 
the  Grecian  troops  in  his  pay,  defeated  twice  the  general  sebt  against  him. 
But  engaging  a  third  time,  the  Greeks  were  corrupted,  and  he  himself  was 
beat  and  forced  to  surrender,  upon  his  being  flattered  with  hopes  that  a  par- 
don would  be  granted  him.  The  king  would  have  had  him  put  to  death, 
but  was  diverted  from  that  resolution  by  queen  Parysatis,  Darius'  sister  and 
queen.  She  also  was  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes,  but  not  by  the  same 
mother  as  Darius :  she  was  an  intriguing  artful  woman,  and  the  king  her 
husband  was  governed  by  her  on  most  occasions.  The  counsel  she  now 
gave  was  perfidious  to  the  last  degree.  She  advised  him  to  exercise  his 
clemency  towards  Artyphius,  and  show  him  kind  usage,  in  order  that  his 
brother  might  hope,  when  he  heard  of  his  treating  a  rebellious  servant  with 
so  miich  generosity,  that  he  himself  should  meet  at  least  with  as  mild  treat- 
ment, and  thereby  be  prompted  to  lay  down  his  arms.  She  added,  that 
when  once  he  should  have  seized  that  prince,  he  might  dispose  of  him  and 
Artyphius  as  be  pleased.    Darius  followed  her  counsel,  which  proved  sue- 
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eessfuL  Arsites  being  informed  of  the  gentle  usage  which  Artjphias  met 
with,  concluded,  that  as  he  was  the  king's  brother,  he  should  consequently 
meet  with  more  indulgent  treatment ;  and  with  this  hope  he  concluded  a 
treaty,  and  surrendered  himself.  Darius  was  very  much  inclined  to  save 
his  life  ;  but  Parjsatis,  by  inculcating  to  him  that  he  ought  to  punish  this  reb- 
el to  secure  himself,  at  last  prevailed  with  him  to  put  his  brother  to  death, 
and  accordingly  he  was  suffocated  in  ashes  with  Artyphius.  However,  Da- 
nus  had  a  violent  struggle  with  himself,  before  he  could  give  orders  for 
this  sacrifice,  having  a  very  tender  affection  for  his  brother.  Ite  afterwards 
put  some  other  persons  to  death  ;  which  executions  did  not  procure  him 
the  tranquillity  he  had  expected  from  them  ;  for  his  rei^n  was  afterwards 
disturbed  with  such  violent  commotions,  that  he  enjoyed  but  little  repose. 

*  One  of  the  most  dangerous  commotions  was  occasioned  by  the  rebell- 
ion of  Fisutlmes,  who  being  governour  of  Lydia,  wanted  to  throw  off  his 
allegiance  to  the  Persian  empire,  and  make  himself  king  in  his  province. 
What  flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of  succeeding  in  this  attempt,  was,  his 
having  raised  a  considerable  body  of  Grecian  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Lycon  the  Athenian.  Darius  sent  Tissaphernes  against  this  rebel,  and 
gave  him  with  a  considerable  army,  the  commission  of  governour  of  Lyd- 
ia, of  which  he  was  to  dispossess  Pisuthnes*  Tissaphernes,  who  was  an  art- 
(al  man,  and  capable  of  acting  in  all  characters,  found  means  of  tampering 
with  the  Greeks  under  Pisuthnes ;  and  by  dint  of  presents  and  promises, 
brought  over  the  troops  with  their  general  to  his  party.  Pisuthnes,  who  by 
this  desertion  was  unable- to  carry  on  his  designs,  surrendered  upon  his  be- 
ing flattered  with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  his  pardon  ;  but  the  instant  he  was 
brought  before  the  king,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  suffocated  in  ashes,  and  ac- 
cordingly met  with  the  same  fate  as  the  rest  of  the  rebels.  But  hjs  death 
did  not  put  an  end  to  all  troubles ;  f  for  Amonges  his  son,  with  the  remain- 
der of  his  army,  still  opposed  Tissaphernes ;  and  for  two  years  laid  waste 
the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  till  he  at  last  was  taken  by  the  Greeks 
of  Peloponnesus,  in  lasus,  a  city  of  Ionia,  and  delivered  up  by  the  inhabi- 
tants to  Tissaphernes,  who  put  him  to  death. 

I  Darius  was  involved  in  fresh  troubles  by  one  of  his  eunuchs.  This 
kind  of  officers  had  for  many  years  engrossed  all  power  in  the  court  of  Per- 
sia ;  and  we  shall  find,  by  the  sequel  of  this  history,  that  they  always  gov- 
erned absolutely  in  it.  ||  We  may  know  their  character,  and  the  danger  t# 
which  they  expose  princes,  by  the  picture  which  Dioclesian,  after  he  had 
resigned  the  empire,  and  reduced  himself  to  a  private  station  of  life,  drew 
of  freedmen,  who  had  gained  a  like  ascendant  over  the  Roman  emperors. 
"  Four  or  five  persons,"  says  he,  "  who  are  closely  united,  and  resolutely 
**  determined  to  impose  on  a  prince,  may  do  it  very  easily.  They  nevet'^ 
**  show  things  to  him  but  in  such  a  light  as  they  are  sure  will  please.  They 
*'  cooceal  whatever  would  contribute  to  enlighten  him  ;  and  as  they 
**  only  besiege  him  continually,  he  cannot  be  informed  of  any  thing  but 
**  through  their  channel,  and  does  nothing  but  what  they  think  fit  to  sug- 
'^  gest  to  him.  Hence  it  is  that  he  bestows  employments  on  those  he  ought 
*^  to  exclude  from  them  ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  removes  from  offices  such 
''  persons  as  are  most  worthy  of  filling  them.  In  a  word,  the  best  prince 
"  is  often  sold  by  these  men,  though  he  be  ever  so  vigilant,  and  even  gus- 
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*'  picious  of  them,     fftdd  tntdta  ?  Ut  DiodetioMisipM  dieebal^  bonusj  oou* 
"  ius,  oplimua  vendilur  imperaiarJ*^ 

lo  this  manner  was  Darius'  court  goremed.  Three  eunuchs  had  usurped 
all  power  in  it;*  an  infallible  mark  that  a  goTemment  is  bad,  and  the  prince 
of  little  merit.  But  one  of  those  three  eunuchs,  whose  name  was  Artox- 
ares,  presided  OTPr,  and  governed  the  rest.  He  had  found  Darius'  weak 
side,  by  which  he  insinuated  himself  into  his  confidence.  He  had  studied 
all  his  passions,  to  know  how  to  indulge  them,  and  govern  his  prince  by 
their  means.  He  plunged  him  continually  in  pleasures  and  amusementSy  to 
engross  his  whole  authority  to  himself.  In  (ine,  under  the  name  and  pro- 
tection of  queen  Parysatis,  to  whose  will  and  pleasure  he  was  the  most  de- 
voted of  slaves,  he  disposed  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  and  nothing 
\vas  transacted  but  by  his  orders.  Intoxicated  by  the  supreme  authority, 
which  the  favour  of  his  sovereign  gave  him,  he  resolved  to  make  himself 
king,  instead  of  being  prime  minister ;  and  accordingly  formed  a  design 
to  get  Darius  out  of  the  way,  and  afterwards  ascend  the  throne.  However, 
his  plot  being  discovered,  he  was  seized  and  delivered  up  to  Parysatis,  who 
put  him  to  a  most  ignominious  and  cruel  death. 

f  But  the  greatest  misfortune  which  happened  in  Darius'  reign,  was  the 
revolt  of  the  Egyptians.  This  terrible  blow  fell  out  the  same  year  with 
Pisuthnes'  rebellion.  But  Darius  could  not  reduce  Egypt  as  he  had  done 
that  rebel.  |  The  Egyptians,  weary  of  the  Persian  government,  flocked 
from  all  parts  to  Amyrtieus  of  Sais,  who  at  last  was  come  out  of  the 
fens  where  he  had  defended  himself,  from  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of 
Inarus.  The  Persians  were  drove  out,  and  Amyrtjeos  proclaimed  king  of 
Egypt,  where  he  reigned  six  years. 

After  having  established  himself  securely  on  the  throne,  and  entirely  ex- 
pelled the  Persians  out  of  Egypt,  he  prepared  to  pursue  them  as  far  as 
Phoenicia,  and  had  already  concerted  measures  with  the  Arabians,  to  attack 
them  in  that  country.  News  of  this  being  brought  to  the  king  of  Persia, 
he  recalled  the  fleet  which  he  bad  promised  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  em- 
ploy it  in  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions. 

Whilst  Darius  was  carrying  on  the  war  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  the  Medea 
rebelled ;  however  they  were  defeated,  and  reduced  to  their  allegiance  by 
force  of  arms.  To  punish  them  for  this  revolt,  their  yoke,  till  then  easy 
enough,  was  made  heavier :  a  fate  that  rebellious  subjects  always  experi- 
ence, when  the  government,  which  they  endeavoured  to  throw  off,  gains 
the  upper  hand. 

II  Darius'  arms  seem  to  have  had  the  Kke  success  against  the  Egyptians. 
Amyrtaeus  dying  after  he  had  reigned  six  years  (he  possibly  was  killed  in 
a  battle,]  Herodotus  observes,  it  was  by  the  assistance  of  the  Persians  that 
Pausiris  his  son  succeeded  him  in  the  throne.  To  effect  this,  they  *inu8t 
either  have  been  masters  of  Egypt,  or  their  party  the  strongest  in  that  king- 
dom. 

6  After  having  crashed  the  rebels  in  Media,  and  restored  the  affairs  of 
Egypt  to  their  former  situation,  Darius  gave  Cyrus,  the  youngest  of  his 
sons,  the  supreme  command  of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor :  an  im- 
portant commission,  by  which  he  commanded  all  the  provincial  govem- 
ours  in  that  part  of  the  empire. 
I  thought  it  necessary  to  anticipate  times,  ami  draw  together  the  (acts 

*  Scis  prrecipuum  esse  indicium  non  magni  priucipis,  maguos  libcrtos.    FUn.r 
ad  Trajan. 
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wbich  relate  to  the  kiags  of  Persia ;  to  prevent  my  being  often  obliged  to 
interrupt  tbe  history  of  the  Greeks,  to  which  I  now  return. 

SECTION  11. 

THE   ATHENIAMB   MAKE   TBBMSELTfiS     MASTERS     OF     THE     ISLAND     OF   CT- 

THERAy   &C.    kc 

THE    EIGHTH   YEAR   OF   THE    WAR. 

THE  three  or  four  campaigns  which  followed  the  reduction  of  the 
small  island  of  Sphacteria,  were  distinguished  by  very  few  considerable 
events. 

*  The  Athexuans  under  Nicias  took  the  little  island  of  Cythera,  situated 
on  the  coast  of  Lacedemonia,  near  cape  Malea,  and  from  thence  they 
infested  the  whole  country. 

f  Brasidas,  on  the  other  side,  marched  towards  Thrace.  The  Lace- 
daemonians were  induced  by  more  than  one  motive  to  undertake  this  expe- 
dition ;  imagining  they  should  oblige  the  Athenians,  who  had  fallen  upon 
them  in  their  country,  to  divide  th^ir  forces.  The  inhabitants  of  it  invited 
tbem  thither,  and  offered  to  pay  the  army.  In  fine,  they  were  extremely 
glad  to  embrace  that  opportunity,  to  rid  themselves  of  the  Helots  whom 
they  expected  to  rise  in  rebellion,  from  the  taking  of  Pylus.  They  had  al- 
ready made  away  with  2000  of  them  in  a  most  horrid  manner.  Upon  the 
specious  pretence  of  rewarding  merit  even  in  slaves,  but  in  reality  to  get 
rid  of  a  body  of  men  whose  courage  they  dreaded,  they  caused  procla- 
mation to  be  made,  that  such  of  the  Helots  as  had  done  the  greatest  ser- 
vice to  the  state  in  the  last  campaigns,  should  enter  their  names  in  the 
public  registers,  in  order  for  their  being  made  free.  Accordingly  2000 
gave  in  their  names.  They  were  carried  in  procession  through  the  tem- 
ples, withchaplets  of  flowers  on  their  heads,  as  if  they  were  really  to  be 
fiet  at  liberty.  After  this  ceremony  they  all  disappeared,  and  were  never 
heard  of  more.  We  have  here  an  instance,  in  what  manner  an  umbra- 
geous policy  and  power,  when  filled  with  jealousy  and  distrust,  excite 
men  to  the  commission  of  the  blackest  crimes,  without  scrupling  to  make 
even  religion  itself,  and  the  authority  of  tbe  gods  subservient  to  their  dark 
designs. 

'riiey  therefore  sent  700  Helots  with  Brasidas,  whom  they  had  appoin- 
ted to  head  this  enterprise.  This  general  brought  over  several  cities,  either 
by  force  or  intelligence,  and  still  more  by  his  wisdom  and  moderation. 
The  chief  of  these  were  Acanthus  and  Stagyra,  which  were  two  colonies 
from  Andros.  |  He  also  marched  afterwards  towards  Amphipolis,  an 
Athenian  colony,  on  the  River  Strymon.  The  inhabitants  immediately 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  ||  Thucydides  the  Athenian  general,  who  was 
then  in  Thasus,  a  little  island  of  the  iEgean  sea,  half  a  day's  journey  from 
Amphipolis.  He  instantly  set  sail  with  seven  ships  that  were  near  him,  to 
secure  the  place  before  Brasidas  could  seize  it ;  or,  at  worst,  to  get  into 
£ion,  which  lay  near  Amphipolis.  Brasidas,  who  was  afraid  of  Thucy- 
dides, from  his  great  credit  in  all  that  country,  where  he  was  possessed  of 
some  gold  mines,  made  all  the  dispatch  imaginable  to  get  thither  before 
him,  and  offered  such  advantageous  conditions  to  the  besieged,  who  did 
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not  expect  succours  bo  soon,  that  they  surrendered.  Thucydides  arrived 
the  same  evening  at  Eion ;  and  had  he  failed  to  come  that  day,  Brasidas 
^ould  have  taken  possession  of  it  the  next  morning  by  day -break.  Al- 
though Thucydides  had  made  all  imaginable  dispatch,  the  Athenians  how- 
ever charged  him  with  being  the  cause  of  the  taking  of  Amphipoiis,  and 
accordingly  banished  him. 

The  Athenians  were  greatly  afflicted  with  the  loss  of  that  city,  as  well 
because  they  drew  great  revenues  from  it,  and  timber  to  build  their  ships, 
as  because  it  was  a  kind  of  gate  for  entering  Thrace.  They  were  afraid 
that  all  their  allies  in  that  neighbourhood  would  revolt,  especially  as  Bras* 
idas  discovered  great  moderation  and  justice,  and  continually  gave  out 
'that  he  came  with  no  other  view  but  to  free  the  country.  He  declared  to 
the  several  nations,  that  at  his  leaving  Sparta  he  had  taken  an  oath  in  pre- 
isence  of  the  magistrates,  to  leave  all  those  the  enjoyment  of  their  liber- 
ties who  would  conclude  an  alliance  with  him ;  and  that  he  ought  to  be 
considered  as  the  most  abandoned  of  men,  should  he  employ  oaths  to  en- 
snare their  credulity :  "  For,"  according  to  Brasidas,  "  a  fraud,  cloaked 
*^  with  a  specious  pretence,  reflects  infinitely  greater  dishonour  on  persons 
'^  of  high  stations,  than  open  violence ;  because  the  latter  is  the  effect  of 
"  of  the  power  which  fortune  has  put  into  our  hands  ;  and  the  former  is 
'*  founded  wholly  on  perfidy,  which  is  the  pest  of  society.  Now  I,"  said 
)ie,  "  should  do  a  great  disservice  to  my  country,  besides  dishonouring  it 
*^  eternally,  if,  by  procuring  it  some  slight  advantages,  I  should  ruin  the 
*'  reputation  it  enjoys,  of  being  just  and  faithful  to  its  promises,  which 
'^  renders  it  much  more  powerful  than  all  its  forces  united  together,  be- 
"  cause  it  acquires  it  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  other  states.".  Upon  such 
noble  and  equitable  principles  as  these  Brasidas  always  formed  bis  con- 
duct, believing  that  the  strongest  bulwark  of  a  nation  is  justice,  modera- 
tion, integrity,  and  a  firm  persuasion  which  their  neighbours  and  allies  en- 
tertain, that  they  are  not  so  base  as  to  harbour  a  design  to  usurp  their  do- 
minions, or  deprive  them  of  their  liberty.  By  this  conduct  he  brought 
over  a  great  number  of  the  enemy's  allies. 

*  The  Athenians,  under  the  command  of  Demosthenes  and  Hippocrates, 
bad  entered  Boeotia,  expecting  that  several  cities  would  join  them  the 
moment  they  should  appear.  The  Thebans  marched  out  to  meet  thein 
near  Delium.  A  considerable  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  Athe- 
nians were  defeated  and  put  to  flight,  f  Socrates  was  in  the  battle  ;  and 
Laches,  who  accompanied  that  great  man  in  it,  gives  the  following  testimo- 
ny of  him  in  Plato,  that  had  the  rest  of  the  army  behaved  as  gallantly  as 
(Socrates,  the  Athenians  would  not  have  sustained  so  great  a  loss  before 
Delium.  He  was  borne  away  by  the  crowds  who  fled,  and  was  on  foot. 
Alcibiades,  who  was  on  horseback,  when  he  savy  him,  rode  up  to  him,  and 
did  not  stir  from  him,  but  defended  him  with  the  utmost  bravery  from  the 
enemy  who  were  pursuing  him. 

After  the  battle,  the  victors  besieged  the  city.  Among  other  engines 
employed  by  them  to  batter  it,  they  used  one  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind. 
This  was  a  long  piece  of  timber  cut  into  two  parts,  and  afterwards  made  hol- 
low and  joined  again,  so  that  its  shape  resembled  very  much  that  of  a 
flute.  At  one  of  the  ends  was  fixed  a  long  iron  tube,  to  which  a  cauldron 
was  hung :  so  that  by  blowing  a  large  pair  of  bellows  at  the  other  end  of 
of  the  piece  of  timber,  the  wind  being  carried  from  thence  into  the  tube, 
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lighted  a  great  fire  with  pitch  and  brimstone  that  lay  in  the  caoldron.  This 
en^ne  being  carried  on  carts  as  far  as  the  rampart  to  that  part  where  it 
was  lined  with  stakes  and  fascines,  threw  out  so  great  a  flame,  that  the 
rampart  being  immediately  abandoned,  and  the  palliaadoes  burned,  the 
city  was  easily  taken. 

SECTION  III. 

A  twelvemonth's  truce  is  agreed  upon  between  the  two  STATE«| 

&.C.  kc. 

ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  tears  of  the  war. 

THE  losses  and  advantages  on  both  sides  were  pretty  equai^ ;  and  the 
two  nations  began  to  grow  weary  of  a  war,  which  put  them 'to  great  ex- 
pence,  and  did  not  procure  them  any  real  advantage.  A  truce  for  a  year 
was  therefore  concluded  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacediemonians.  The 
former  resolved  on  it,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  Brasidas'  con* 
quests ;  to  secure  their  cities  and  fortresses ;  and  afterwards  to  conclude  a 
general  peace,  in  case  they  judged  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  them.  The 
latter  were  induced  to  it,  in  order  that  by  the  sweets  of  repose,  peace 
might  become  desirable  to  the  enemy ;  and  to  get  out  of  their  hands  such 
of  their  citizens  as  the  Athenians  had  taken  prisoners  in  the  island  of 
Sphacteria ;  and  which  they  could  never  expect  to  do,  if  Brasidas  exten- 
ded his  conquests  farther.  The  news  of  this  accommodalion  sensibly  af- 
flicted Brasidas,  as  it  stopped  him  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  and  disconcer- 
ted ail  his  projects.  He  could  not  even  prevail  with  himself  to  abandon 
the  city  of  Scione,  which  he  had  taken  two  days  before,  but  without  know- 
ing that  a  truce  was  concluded.  He  went  still  farther,  and  did  not  scruple 
to  take  Mende,  a  little  city  not  far  from  Scione,  that  surrendered  to  him 
as  the  former  had  done,  which  was  a  direct  violation  of  the  treaty  :  but 
Brasidas  pretended  that  he  had  other  infractions  to  object  to  the  Athenians. 

It  will  naturally  be  supposed  that  they  were  far  from  being  pleased  with 
this  conduct  of  Brasidas.  Cleon,  in  all  public  assemblies  wa^  for  ever  in- 
flaming the  minds  of  the  Athenians,  and  blowing  up  the  fire  of  war.  f  His 
great  success  in  the  expedition  of  Sphacteria  had  raised  his  credit  infinite- 
ly with  the  people  :  he  now  was  grown  insupportably  proud,  and  his  auda- 
ciousness was  not  to  be  restrained.  He  had  a  vehement,  impetuous,  and 
furious  kind  of  eloquence,  which  prevailed  over  the  minds  of  his  auditors, 
not  so  much  by  the  strength  of  his  arguments,  as  by  the  boldness  and  fire 
of  his  style  and  utterance.  It  was  Cleon  who  first  set  the  example  of  bawl- 
ing in  assemblies,  where  the  greatest  decorum  and  moderation  had 
till  then  been  observed  ;  of  throwing  his  robe  behind  him,  to  give  him  the 
more  liberty  to  display  his  arms ;  of  striking  his  thigh ;  and  of  running  up 
and  down  the  rostra  whilst  he  was  making  his  speech.  In  a  word,  be  first 
introduced  among  the  orators,  and  all  those  who  were  in  public  employ- 
ments, an  ungovernable  licentiousness,  and  a  contempt  of  decency ;  a  li- 
centiousness and  contempt,  which  soon  introduced  terrible  irregularities 
and  confusion  in  public  affairs. 

I  Thus  two  men,  each  on  his  own  side,  opposed  the  tranquillity  of 
Greece,  and  raised,  but  in  a  very  different  way,  an  invincible  obstacle  to 
Its  peace.    These  were  Cleon  and  Brasidas.    The  former,  because  the 
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war  screened  his  rices  and  malversations ;  and  the  latter,  because  it  added 
a  ne\r  lustre  to  his  virtues.  And  indeed  it  gave  Cleon  an  opportunity  of 
committing  enormous  oppressions,  and  Brasidas  of  performing  great  and 
noble  actions.  But  their  death,  which  happened  about  the  same  time 
made  way  for  a  new  accommodation. 

*  The  Athenians  had  appointed  Cleon  to  command  the  troops  which 
were  to  oppose  Brasidas,  and  reduce  those  cities  that  had  revolted  from 
their  allegiance.  The  Athenians  were  solicitous  for  none  of  them  so  much 
as  Amphipolis  :  and  Brasidas  threw  himself  into  that  city  in  order  to  de- 
fend it.  Cleon  had  written  to  Perdiccas  king  of  Macedonia,  and  to  the 
king  of  Odomantes,  to  furnish  him  with  as  many  troops  as  possible,  and 
with  the  utmost  expedition.  He  waited  for  them,  and  had  resolved  not  to 
march  immediately  towards  the  enemy ;  but  finding  his  soldiers,  who  bad 
followed  him  involuntarily  and  with  regret,  grow  weary  of  conUnuing  so 
long  inactive,  and  beginning  to  compare  his  cowardice  and  inexperience 
with  the  ability  and  valour  of  Brasidas,  he  could  no  longer  bear  their  con- 
tempt and  murmurs  ;  and  imagining  himself  a  great  captain  by  his  taking 
Sphacteria,  he  now  fancied  the  same  good  fortune  would  attend  him  at 
Amphipolb.  He  therefore  approached  it,  as  he  said,  to  take  a  view  of 
the  place,  and  till  such  time  as  all  his  forces  should  be  come  up  ;  not  that 
he  thought  he  wanted  them  for  carrying  that  city,  or  that  he  doubted  in 
any  manner  his  success,  for  he  was  persuaded  that  no  one  would  dare  to 
oppose  him,  but  only  to  enable  him  to  invest  the  place  on  all  sides,  and 
afterwards  to  take  it  by  storm.  Accordingly  he  encamped  before  Am- 
phipolis ;  when  viewing  very  leisurely  its  situation,  he  fondly  supposed 
that  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  retire  whenever  he  pleased,  without  draw- 
ing the  sword ;  for  not  a  man  came  out  or  appeared  on  the  walls,  and  all 
the  gates  of  the  city  were  kept  shut ;  so  that  Cleon  began  to  repent  his  not 
having  brought  the  engines,  imagining  that  be  wanted  only  these  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  city.  Brasidas,  who  was  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  Cleon's  disposition  and  character,  studiously  affected  an  air  of  fear 
and  reserve,  to  increase  his  temerity,  and  the  good  opinion  he  had  of 
himself :  besides,  he  knew  that  Cleon  had  brought  with  him  the  flower  of 
the  Athenian  forces,  and  the  choicest  troops  of  Lemnos  and  of  Imbrus. 
Accordingly  Cleon,  despising  an  enemy  who  did  not  dare  to  appear  be- 
fore him,  but  shut  himself  up  in  a  cowardly  manner  in  the  city,  went  bold- 
ly from  place  to  place  without  precaufion,  or  observing  any  discpline 
jGimong  his  soldiers^  Brasidas,  whose  intention  was  to  attack  him  on  a 
sudden,  before  all  his  forces  should  be  come  up,  thought  this  the  critical 
juncture.  He  had  concerted  proper  measures,  and  given  the  orders  ne- 
cessary. Accordingly,  he  made  a  sudden  sally  on  the  Athenians,  which 
surprised  and  disconcerted  them  exceedingly.  Immediately  the  left  wing 
drew  off  from  the  main  body,  and  fled.  Brasidas  then  turned  the  whole 
force  of  his  arms  against  the  Hght  wing,  which  gave  him  a  warm  recep- 
tion. Here  he  was  wounded  and  disabled,  upon  which  his  soldiers  carriefl 
him  off  uopercieved  by  the  Athenians.  As  for  Cleon,  not  havhig  resolved 
to  fight,  he  fled,  and  was  killed  by  a  soldier  who  happened  to  meet  him. 
The  troops  he  commanded  defended  themselves  for  some  time,  and  sus- 
tained two  or  three  attacks  without  giving  ground,  but  at  last  they  were 
universally  broke  and  routed.  Brasidas  was  then  carried  into  the  city, 
where  he  survived  his  victory  but  a  few  moments. 
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The  whole  army  being  returned  froin  the  pursuit,  stripped  the  dead  and 
set  np  a  trophy  ;  after  which  all  (he  allies  under  arms  solemnized  the  fu- 
neral obsequies  of  Brasidas  in  a  public  manner ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Amphipolis  celebrated  funeral  honours  every  year  to  his  memory,  as  to  a 
hero,  with  games,  combats,  and  sacrifices.  They  considered  him  as  their 
founder  ;  and  to  secure  this  title  the  better  to  him,  they  demolished  all 
the  monuments  of  him  *  who  had  really  been  so,  as  that  they  miglU  not 
appear  to  owe  (heir  establishment  to  an  Athenian,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  their  court  to  the  Lacedflemonians,  on  whom  they  depended  wholly 
for  their  security.  The  Athenians,  after  having  carried  off,  with  the  con- 
sent of  their  Tictors,  their  dead,  returned  to  Athens,  during  which  the  La- 
cedemonians settled  the  affair  of  Amphipolis. 

f  A  saying  is  ascribed  to  the  mother  of  Brasidas,  which  strongly  inti- 
mates the  Spartan  character.  As  some  persons  were  applauding,  in  her 
presence,  the  fine  qualities  and  exalted  actions  of  her  son,  and  declared 
him  superior  to  all  other  generals :  *'  You  are  mistaken,"  says  she  ;  "  my 
*^  son  was  a  Taiiant  man  ;  but  Sparta  has  many  citizens  braver  than  he." 
A  mother's  generosity,  in  thus  preferring  the  glory  of  the  state  to  that  of 
her  son,  was  admired,  and  did  not  go  unrewarded ;  for  the  ephori  paid  her 
public  honours. 

I  Afler  this  last  engagement,  in  which  the  two  persons  who  were  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  peace  lost  their  lives,  both  nations  seemed  more 
inclined  to  an  accommodation,  and  the  war  was  suspended  on  both  sides* 
The  Athenians,  from  the  loss  of  the  battles  of  Delium  and  Amphipolis, 
which  had  very  much  brought  down  their  haughtiness,  were  undeceived 
with  regard  to  (he  opinion  they  had  hitherto  entertained  of  their  own 
strength,  which  had  made  them  refuse  the  advantageous  offers  of  their  en* 
emies.  Besides,  they  were  afraid  of  the  revolt  of  their  allies,  who,  being 
discouraged  by  their  losses,  might  thereby  be  induced  to  abandon  thern^ 
as  several  had  already  done.  These  reflections  made  them  strongly  repent 
their  not  having  concluded  a  treaty,  afler  the  advantages  they  had  gained 
at  Pylus.  The  Lacedaemonians  on  the  other  side,  no  longer  flattered 
themselves  with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  ruin  the  Athenians  by  laying 
waste  their  country^  and  were  besides  dejected  and  terrified  by  their  los* 
in  the  island,  the  greatest  they  had  ever  sustained.  They  also  considered 
that  their  country  was  depopulated  by  the  garrisons  of  Pylus  and  Cylhcra  ; 
that  their  slaves  deserted  ;  that  they  had  reason  to  dread  a  more  consid- 
erable revolt ;  and  (hat  as  the  truce  they  had  concluded  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Argos  was  near  expiring,  ihey  had  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of 
being  abandoned  by  some  of  their  allies  of  Peloponnesus,  as  they  accor- 
dingly were.  These  several  motives,  enforced  by  the  desire  they  had  of 
recovering  the  prisoners,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  the  most  consid- 
erable citizens  of  Sparta,  made  (hem  desire  a  peace. 

Those  who  were  most  solicitous  for  having  it  concluded,  and  whose  inter- 
est it  was  chiefly  to  wish  it,  were  the  chiefs  of  (he  'wo  states,  viz.  Plisto- 
nax  king  of  Sparta,  and  Nicias  general  of  (he  Athenians.  The  former 
was  lately  returned  from  banishment,  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced,  on 
account  of  his  being  suspected  to  have  received  a  bribe,  in  order  to  draw 
off  his  troops  from  the  Athenian  territories ;  and  to  this  precipitate  retreat 
were  ascribed  several  misfortunes  which  followed  after  it.  He  also  was 
charged  wilh  liaving  corrupted  by  gifts  the  priestess  of  Delphos,  who  had 
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commaiided  this  Spartans  in  the  name  of  the  god  to  recal  him  from  his  ex^ 
lie.  Plifttouax  whs  therefore  desirous  of  peace,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
the  reproaches,  which,  on  account  of  the  perpetual  calamities  of  the  war, 
were  daily  revived.  As  for  Nicias,  the  most  fortunate  general  of  his  age, 
he  was  afraid  lest  some  unhappy  accident  should  eclipse  his  glory,  and  he 
wished  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  peace  in  ease  and  tranquillity,  and  that  his 
country  might  possess  the  same  happiness. 

*  Both  states  began  by  agreeing  to  a  suspension  of  arms  for  12  months, 
during  which,  being  every  day  together,  and  tasting  the  sweets  of  security 
and  repose,  and  the  pleasure  of  corresponding  with  their  friends  and  wttii 
foreigners,  they  grew  passionately  desirous  of  leading  an  easy,  undisturbed 
life,  remote  from  the  alarms  of  war,  and  the  horrors  of  blood  and  slaugh- 
ter. They  heard  with  the  utmost  demonstrations  of  joy  the  chorusses  of 
their  tragedies  sing,  "  May  spielers  henceforward  weave  their  cobwebs  on 
'*  our  lances  and  shields  !"  Anil  they  remembered  with  pleasure  him  who 
said,  "  Those  who  sleep  in  the  arms  of  peace,  do  not  start  from  it  at  the 
^*  sound  of  the  trumpet ;  and  nothing  interrupts  their  slumbers  but  the  peace- 
"  ful  crowing  of  the  cock." 

f  The  whole  winter  was  spent  in  conferences  and  interviews,  in  which 
each  party  proposed  their  rights  and  pretensions.  |  At  last  a  peace  was 
concluded  and  ratified  for  60  years ;  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  which  was, 
that  they  should  reciprocally  restore  the  prisoners  on  each  side.  This  trea- 
ty was  concluded  ten  years  and  some  days  from  the  first  declaration  of  the 
war.  The  Boeotians  and  Corinthians  were  exceedingly  disgusted  at  it,  and 
for  that  reason  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  excite  fresh  troubles.  ||  But 
Nicias  persuaded  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsemonians  to  give  the  last  hand 
to  this  peace,  by  conciu^ling  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  which 
would  render  them  more  formidable  to  those  who  should  desire  to  break 
with  them,  and  more  assured  with  regard  to  each  other.  The  Athenians, 
in  consequence  of  this  treaty,  at  last  restored  the  prisoners  they  had  taken 
in  the  island  of  Sphacteria. 

SECTION  IV. 

ALCIBIADBS'  CHARACTER. — BANISHMENT   OF   HYPERBOLUS,    &CC.   &C. 
TWELFTH    YEAR   OF    THE    WAR. 

ALCIBIADES  ^  began  now  to  advance  himself  in  tlie  state,  and  appear 
in  the  public  assemblies.  Socrates  had  attached  himself  to  him  for  many 
years,  and  adorned  his  mind  with  a  great  variety  of  the  noblest  erudition. 

The  strict  intimacy  between  Alcibiades  and  Socrates  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  circiimslances  in  his  life.  This  philosopher  observing  excel- 
lent natural  qualities  in  him,  which  were  greatly  heightened  by  the  beauty 
of  his  person,  bestowed  incredible  pains  in  cultivating  so  valuable  a  plant, 
lest,  being  neglected,  it  should  wither  as  it  grew,  and  absolutely  degenerate. 
And  indeed  Alcibiades  was  exposed  to  numberless  dangers  ;  the  greatness 
of  his  extraction,  his  vast  riches,  the  authority  of  his  family,  the  credit  of 
his  guanlians,  his  personal  talents,  his  exfjuisite  beauty,  and  still  more  than 
these,  the  flattery  and  complaisance  of  all  who  approached  him.  One 
would  have  concluded,  says  Plutarch,  that  fortune  bad  surrounded  and  in- 
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reBted  him  with  HI  these  pretended  adrantageft,  as  with  to  naay  ramparte 
and  bulwarks,  to  render  him  inaccessible  and  inrulnerable  to  all  tlie  darts  oif 
philoaophy ;  those  salutary  darts  which  strike  to  the  very  heart,  and  leave 
in  it  the  strongest  incitements  to  virtue  and  solid  glory,  fiut  those  very  ob- 
stacles redoubled  the  seal  of  Socrates. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  endeavours  that  were  used  to  divert  this 
young  Athenian  firom  a  correspondence  which  alone  was  capable  of  secur- 
ing him  from  so  many  snares,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  it.  As  he 
had. abundance  of  wit,  he  was  fully  sensible  of  Socrates' extraordinary 
merit ;  and  could  not  resbt  the  charms  of  his  sweetly  insinuating  eloquence, 
which  at  ttiat  time  had  a  greater  ascendant  over  him  than  the  allurements 
of  pleasure.  He  was  so  aealous  a  disciple  of  that  great  master  that  he 
followed  him  wherever  he  went^  took  the  utmost  delight  in  his  conversa- 
tion, wasL  extretnelj  well  pleased  with  his  principles^  received  his  instruc- 
tions and  even  his  reprimands  with  wonderful  docility,  and  would  be  so 
moved  with  his  discourses  as  even  to  shed  tears,  and  abhor  himself;  so 
weighty  was  the  forc^  of  truth  in  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  and  in  so  ugly 
and  o&ous  alight  did  he  expose  the  vices  to  which  Alcibiades  abandoned 
himself. 

AJdhiades,  in  those  moments  when  he  listened  to  Socrates,  differed  s» 
much  from  himself,  that  he  appeared  quite  another  man.  However,  hia 
headstrong  fiery  temper,  and  his  natural  fondness  for  pleasure,  which  was 
heightened  and  inflamed  by  the  discourses  and  advice  of  young  people, 
soon  plunged  him  into  his  former  irregularities,  and  tore  blm,  as  it  were^ 
irora  his  master ;  who  was  obliged  to  run  after  him  as  after  a  slave  who  had 
escaped.  This  vicissitude  of  flights  and  returns,  of  virtuous  resolutions 
and  relapses  into  vice,  continued  a  long  time ;  but  still  Socrates  was  not 
disgusted  by  his  levity,  and  always  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing him  back  to  his  duty.  And  hence  certainly  arose  the  strong  mixture  of 
good  and  evil,  which  always  appeared  in  his  conduct ;  the  instructions 
which  his  master  had  given  him,  sometimes  prevailing ;  and  at  other  times 
the  fire  of  his  passions  hurrying  him,  in  a  manner  against  his  own  will,  in- 
to things  of  a  quite  opposite  nature. 

This  intimacy,  which  continued  as  long  as  they  lived,  did  not  pass  Un- 
censured.  But  seme  persons  *  of  great  learning  pretend,  that  these  cen-; 
sures  and  suspicions,  when  duly  examined,  quite  disappear ;  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  the  malice  of  the  enemies  of  both. 
Plato,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  gives  us  a  conversation  between  Socrates 
and  Alcibiades,  by  which  the  genius  and  character  of  the  latter  may  be 
known,  who  henceforward  will  have  a  very  great  share  in  the  aftairs  of  the 
republic  of  Athens.  I  shall  make  a  very  short  extract  from  it  in  this  place, 
which  I  hope  will  not  displease  my  readers. 

f  In  this  dialogue,  Socrates  is  introduced  conversing  with  Alcibiades, 
Who  at  that  time  was  under  the  guardianship  of  Pericles.  Be  was  then 
very  youogj  and  had  been  educated  like  the  rest  of  the  Athenians ;  that  is, 
he  had  l»een  taught  polite  literature,  and  to  play  on  instruments,  and  had 
practised  wrestling  and  other  bodily  exerci.e^.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Pericles  bad  hitherto  taken  much  pains  in  Alcibiades'  education,  a  fault- 
too  common  in  the  greatest  men,  since  he  had  put  him  under  the  tutorage 
of  Zopyrus,  a  Thracian^  a  man  far  advanced  in  years,  and  wh^  of  ail  Peri- 
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the  Academy  of  Belles  LettreF,  torn.  iv.  p.  372. 
t  Plut  in  Alcib.  L 
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cles'  slaves,  both  from  his  turn  of  mind  and  age,  was  the  least  qualified 
to  educate  this  yonng  Athenian.     And  indeed  Socrates  told  Alcibiades, 
that  should  he  compare  him  with  the  youths  of  Lacedsemonia,  who  dis- 
played a  spirit  of  valour,  a  greatness  of  soul,  a  strong  desire  of  glory,  a 
love  of  labour,  attended  with  gentleness,  modesty,  temperance,  and  a  per- 
fect obedience  to  the  laws  and  discipline  of  Sparta,  he  would  seem  a  mere 
child  to  them.     Nevertheless,  his  high  birth,  his  riches,  the  great  families 
he  was  related  to,  and  the  authority  of  his  guardian ;  ail  these  things  bad 
conspired  to  make  him  exceedingly  vain  and  haughty.     He  was  full  of  es- 
teem for  himself,  and  of  contempt  for  all  others.     He  was  preparing  to  en- 
ter upon  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs,  and  promised  himself  no 
less  than  to  eclipse  entirely  the  glory  of  Pericles,  and  to  attack  the  king  of 
Persia  even  upon  his  throne.     Socrates  seeing  htm  going  to  mount  the  ros- 
tra, in  order  to  give  the  people  some  advice  relatin^r  to  the  public  affairs, 
demonstrates  to  him,  by  various  questions,  and  by  Alcibiades'  answers, 
that  he  is  quite  ignorant  of  the  affairs  about  which  he  is  going  to  speak,   as 
he  had  never  studied  them  himself,  nor  been  informed  in  them  by  others. 
After  making  Alcibiades  confess  this,  he  paints  in  the  strongest  colours,  the 
absurdity  of  his  conduct,  and  makes  him  fully  sensible  of  it.     What,  says 
"Socrates,  would  Amcstris  the  mother  of  Artaxerxes,  who  then  reigned  in 
Persia,  say,  were  she  to  hear,  that  there  is  a  man  now  in  Athens  who  is  med- 
itating war  against  her  son,  and  even  intends  to  dethrone  him  ?  She  doubt- 
less would  suppose  him  to  foe  some  veteran  general,  a  man  of  intrepid 
courage,  of  great  wisdom,  and  the  most  consummate  experience :  that  he 
is  able  to  raise  a  mighty  army,  and  march  it  wherever  he  pleases ;  and  at 
the  same  time  that  he  has  long  before  taken  the  proper  measures  for  putting 
80  vast  a  design  in  execution.    But  were  she  to  hear  that  there  are  none 
.of  these  circumstances,  and  that  the  person  in  question  is  not  20  years  old ; 
that  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  public  affairs  ;  has  not  the  least  knowledge  of 
war,  and  no  credit  with  the  citizens  or  the  allies  ;  ivould  it  be  possible  for 
her  to  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  folly  and  extravagance  of  such  an  enter- 
prise ?  This  nevertheless,  says  Socrates,  directing  himself  to  Alcibiades, 
is  your  picture ;  and  unhappily  resembles  most  of  those  who  thrust  them- 
selves into  the  [lublic  employments.     Socrates  however  excepts  Pericles 
on  this  occasion ;  his  solid  merit  and  exalted  reputation  being  acquired  by 
his  close  study,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  of  every  thing  capable  oC 
forming  his  mind,  and  of  qualifying  him  for  public  employments.     Alcibia- 
des could  not  deny  that  this  was  his  case ;  he  was  ashamed  of  his  conduct, 
and  blushing  to  see  himself  so  void  of  merit,  he  asks  how  he  must  act  for 
the  attainment  of  it.    Socrates  being  unwilling  to  discourage  his  pupil,  tells 
him,  that  as  be  is  so  young,  these  evils  might  be  remedied ;  and  afterwards 
continually  gave  him  the  wisest  counsels.    He  had  entire  leisure  to  improve 
from  them  ;  as  upwards  of  20  years  passed  between  this  conversation  and 
his  engaging  in  pubKc  affairs^ 

Atcibiades  was  of  a  conveKible  genHi?,  that  would  take  any  impression 
which  the  difference  of  times  and  circumstances  might  require,  stUI  veer- 
ing either  to  good  or  evil,  with  the  same  facility  and  ardour,  and  ahifllag 
almost  in  an  instant  from  one  extreme  to  its  opposite  ;  so  that  people  ap« 
plied  to  him  what  Homer  observes  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  **  That  it  produ- 
*'  ces  a  great  number  of  very  excellent  medicinal  druos,  and  at  the  same 
**  time  as  many  poisons."  *  It  might  be  said  of  Alcibiades,  that  he  was 
not  one  single  man,  but,  if  so  bold  an  expression  might  be  used,  a  coai- 

*  Quemvis  hominem  secum  attulit  ad  nos.    Juvenal. 
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foaod  of  teTeral  ndee ;  either  serious  or  gay ;  austere  or  aflhble ;  an  impe- 
riooB  master,  or  a  grovelling  slave ;  a  friend  to  virtue  and  the  virtuous,  or 
abaodoaed  to  vice  and  vicious  men ;  capable  of  supporting  the  most  painful 
(atigaes  and  toils,  or  insatiablj  desirous  of  voluptuous  delights. 

*  His  irregularities  and  dissolute  conduct  were  become  the  talk  of  Ibe 
whole  city  ;  and .  Alcibiades  wofuld  very  willingly  have  put  a  stop  to  these 
reports,  bat  without  changing  hik*course  of  life,  as  appears  from  a  saying 
of  his.  He  had  a  very  handsome  dog,  of  a  prodigious  size,  which  had 
cost  bim  70  mine,  f  or  diiOO  French  livres.  By  this  we  find  that  a  fonduess 
ibr  dogs  was  of  great  antiquity.  Alcibiades  caused  his  tail  wliich  was  the 
greatest  beauty  he  had  about  bim,  to  be  cut  off.  His  friends  censured  him 
very  much  on  that  account,  and  said,  that  the  whole  city  blamed  him  very 
much  for  spoiling  the  beauty  of  so  handsome  a  creature.  "  This  is  the  ve- 
"  ry  thing  I  want,"  replied  Alcibiades  with  a  smile ;  "  I  would  have  the 
'^  Athenians  discourse  about  what  I  have  done  to  my  dog,  that  they  may 
"  not  entertain  themselves  with  saying  worse  things  of  me." 

\  Among  the  various  passions  that  were  discovered  in  him,  the  strongest 
and  most  prevailing  was  a  haughty  turn  of  mind,  which  would  force  all 
thingB  to  submit  to  it,  and  could  not  bear  a  superior,  or  even  an  equal.  Al- 
thongh  his  birth  and  uncommon  talents  smoothed  the  way  to  his  attaining 
the  highest  employments  in  the  republic,  there  was  nothing  however  to 
which  he  was  so  fond  of  owing  tbe  credit  and  authority  he  wanted  to  gain 
over  the  people,  as  to  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  persuasive  grace 
of  his  orations.  To  this  his  intimacy  with  Socrates  might  be  of  great  ser- 
vice. 

I  Alcibiades,  with  such  a  cast  of  mind  as  we  have  here  described,  was 
not  bora  for  repose,  and  had  set  every  engine  at  work  to  traverse  the  trea^ 
ty  lately  concluded  between  the  two  states ;  but  not  succeediug  in  his  at- 
tempt, he  endeavoured  to  prevent  its  taking  effect.  He  was  disgusted  at 
tbe  Lacedismonians,  because  they  directed  themselves  only  to  Nicias^ 
of  whom  they  had  a  very  high  opinion  ;  and  on  the  contrary  seemed  to 
take  DO  manner  of  notice  of  him,  though  his  ancestors  liad  enjoyed  the 
rights  of  hospitality  among  them. 

The  first  thing  he  did  to  infringe  the  peace  was  this :  Having  been  in- 
formedtbat  the  people  of  Argos  only  wanted  an  opportunity  to  break  with 
the  Bpartans,  whom  they  equally  hated  and  feared,  he  flattered  them  se- 
cretly with  the  hopes  that  the  Athenians  would  succour  them,  by  suggest- 
ing to  them  that  they  were  ready  to  break  a  peace  which  was. no  way  ad* 
vanfageous  to  them. 

And  Indeed  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  very  careful  to  observe  the 
feveral  conditions  of  it  religiously,  liaving  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Boeotians,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  design  and  tenor  of  the  treaty  ;  and 
having  surrendered  up  tbe  fort  of  Panacton  to  tbe  Athenians,  not  fortified, 
and  in  the  condition  it  was  in  at  the  concluding  of  the  treaty,  as  they  had 
stipulated  to  do,  but  quite  dismantled.  Alcibiades,  observing  the  Atheni- 
ans to  be  extremely  exasperated  at  this  breach  of  faith,  did  his  utmost  to 
widen  the  difference ;  and  taking  thi^  opportunity  to  embarrass  Nicias,  ho 

*Piotln  Alcib.p.l95. 

f  About  leol.  sterling.  The  Attic  mina  was  worth  100  drachms,  and  tlit; 
drachm  ten  pence,  French  money. 

}  T«  ^OmiMr,  ««i  T«  ^iMirfwn,     Flut.  in  Alcib.  p.  195, 196. 

I  A.  M.  5534.  Ant  J.  C,  420.  Thucyil.  1.  v.  p.  ilfiC— 378.  Pint,  in  Alcib.  p. 
197, 198. 
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made  him  odious  to  the  people,  by  caastng  them  to  entertain  a  anspidon 
of  his  being  too  strongly  attached  to  the  Lacedienionians ;  and  by /charging 
Mm  with  crimes  which  were  not  altogether  improbable,  though  they  were 
absolutely  false. 

This  new  attack  quite  disconcerted  Nicias ;  but  happily  for  him  there  ar- 
rived  at  that  very  instant  ambassadors  from  Lacedsmonia,  who  were  Invest- 
ed with  full  powers  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  divisions.  Being  introduced 
Into  the  council  or  senate,  they  set  forth  their  complaints,  and  made  their 
demands,  which  every  one  of  the  members  thought  very  just  and  reaaonar 
ble.  The  people  were  to  give  them  audience  the  next  day.  Alcibiadea, 
Who  was  afraid  they  would  succeed  with  them,  used  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  engage 'the  ambassadors  in  a  conference  with  him.  He  represented  to 
them,  that  the  council  always  behaved  with  the  utmost  moderation  and  ha- 
ibanity  towards  thbse  who  addressed  them ;  but  that  the  people  were  haugh- 
ty and  Extravagant  (i^  their  pretensions ;  that  should  the  ambassadors  men- 
tion full  powers,  they  the  people  would  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this 
circumstance,  and  oblige  them  to  agree  to  whatever  they  should  take  into 
their  heads  to  aik.'  '  He  concluded  With  assuring  them  that  he  would  aaeiat 
tUiem  with  all  his  credit,  in  order  lo  get  Pylus  restored  to  them ;  to  prevent 
tihe  alKahce  with  the  people  of  Argos,  and  to  get  that  with  them  renewed  : 
and  he  confirmed  all  these  promises  with  an  oath.  The  ambassadors  were 
extremely  well  pleased  with  this  conference,  and  greatly  admired  the  pro^ 
found  policy  and  vast  abilities  of  Alcibiades,  whom  they  looked  upon  as 
an  extrMrdinary  man ;  and  Indeed  they  were  not  mistaken  in  their  eonjee- 
tnre. 

On  the  morrow,  the  people  being  assembled,  the  ambassadors  were  hitro- 
dnced.  Alcibiades  asked  them,  in  the  mildest  terms,  the  subject  of  their 
embassy,  and  the  purport  of  the  powers  with  which  they  were  invested. 
They  Immediately  answered  that  they  were  come  to  propose  an  accommo- 
dation, but  were  not  empowered  to  conclude  any  thingl  ^  These  wor<ls 
were  no  sooner  spoke,  but  Alcibiades  exclaim^  against  them;  declares 
fhcfm  to  be  treacherous  knaves ;  calls  upon  the  council  as  witn^  to  the 
speech  they  had  made  the  night  before ;  and  desires  the  people  not  to  be- 
lieve or  hear  men  who  cio  iinpudently  advanced  falsehoods,  and  spoke  and 
prevaricated  so  unaccountiibly,  as  to  say  one  thiiig  one  day,  and  the  very 
reverse  the  next. 

Words  cbuld  never  express  the  surprise  and  confusion  with  which  the 
ambassadors  were  seized,  who,  gazing  wildly  on  one  another,  could  not 
believe  either  their  eyes  or  ears.  Nicias,  who  did  not  know  the  treaeher- 
ous  stratagem  of  Alcibiades,  could  not  conceive  the  motive  of  this  change, 
and  tortured  his  brain  to  no  purpose  to  find  out  the  reason  of  it.  The  peo- 
ple were  that  moment  going  t6  send  for  the  aimbassadors  of  Argos,  in  or- 
der to  conclude  the  league  with  them ;  when  a  great  earthquake  cafne  to 
the  assistance  of  Nicias,  and  broke  up  the  assembly.  It  was  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty  he  prevailed  so  far,  in  that  of  next  day,  as  to  have  a 
stop  put  to  the  proceedings,  till  such  time  as  ambassadors  should  be  sent 
to  Lacediemon.  Nicia^  was  appointed  to  head  them;  but  they  retumed 
Without  having  done  the  least  good.  The  Athenians  then  repented  very 
much  their  having  delivered  up,  at  his  persuasion,  the  prisoners  they  had 
taken  in  the  island,  and  wlio  Were  related  to  the  greatest  families  in  Spar- 
ta. However,  though  the  people  were  highly  exasperated  at  Nicias,  they 
did  not  proceed  to  any  excesses  against  him,  but  only  appointed  Alcibladea 
their  general ;  made  a  league  with  the  inhabitants  of  Mantinea  and  Elia, 
who  had  quitted  the  party  of  the  Lacedtemonians,  in  which  the  Argives 
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werefaeliided,  and  flent  troops  to  Pjlas  to  lay  waste  Laeonia.  In  tins 
maiHier  they  again  iiiTolyed  themaelTes  in  the  war  which  they  were  ao 
lately  demroas  oi  aToiding. 

*  Plntarchy  after  relating  the  intriicae  of  Alcibiades,  adds,  *'  No  one  can 
^'  approve  the  methods  he  employed  to  succeed  in  his  design  ;  however  it 
^  was  a  master-stroke  to  disunite  and  shake  almost  every  part  of  Pelopon- 
*^  nesus  in  this  manner,  and  raise  up  in  one  day  so  many  enemies  against 
^  the  LacedsBmonians.''  In  my  opinion  this  is  too  soft  a  censure  of  so 
knavish  and  perfidious  an  action,  which,  how  successful  soever  it  might 
have  been,  was  notwithstanding  horrid  in  itself,  and  of  a  nature  never  to 
be  sufficiently  detested. 

t  There  was  in  Athens,  a  citisen,  Hyperbolus  by  name,  a  very  wicked 
man,  whom  the  comic  poets  generally  made  the  object  of  their  raillery 
and  invectives.  He  was  hardened  in  eyii,  and  become  insensible  to  infii- 
my,  by  renouncing  all  sentiments  of  honour,  which  could  only  be  the  ef- 
fect of  a  soul  abandoned  entirely  to  vice.  Hyperbolus  was  not  agreeable 
to  any  one ;  and  yet  the  people  made  use  of  him  to  humble  those  in  high 
stations,  and  involve  them  in  difficulties.  Two  citizens,  NIcias  and  Al- 
cibiades,  engrossed  at  that  time  all  the  authority  in  Athens.  The  diesolate 
Ufe  of  the  latter  shocked  the  Athenians,  who  besides  dreaded  his  audacity 
and  haughtiness.  On  the  other  side,  Nicias,  by  always  opposing,  without 
the  least  reserve,  their  unjust  desires,  and  by  obliging  them  to  take  the  most 
useful  measures,  was  become  very  odious  to  them.  One  would  hate  im- 
agined, that  as  the  people  were  thus  alienated  from  both,  they  would  not 
have  fidled  to  put  the  ostracism  in  force  against  one  of  them.  Of  the  two 
pai^es  which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  the  city,  one  consisted  of  the 
young  men,  who  were  eager  for  war,  the  other  of  the  old  men,  who  were 
desirous  for  peace ;  the  former  endeavoured  ip  procure  the  banishment  of 
Nicias,  and  the  latter  of  Alcibiades.  Hyperbohis,  whose  only  merit  was 
his  impudence,  in  hopes  of  succeeding  whichsoever  of  them  should  be  re- 
moved, declared  openly  against  them,  and  was  eternally  exasperating  the 
people  against  both.  However,  the  two  fael  ions  iMsing  afterwards  recon- 
eiled,  he  himself  was  banished  by,  and  put  an  end  to  the  ostracism,  which 
Memed  to  have  been  demeaned  in  lieing  employed  against  a  roan  of  so 
base  a  character ;  for  hitherto  there  was  a  kind  of  honour  and  difcnity  an- 
nexed to  this  punishment.  Hyperbolus  was  therefore  the  last  who  was 
sentenced  by  the  ostracism ;  as  Hipparchus,  a  near  relation  of  Pisistratus 
the  tyrant,  had  been  the  first. 

SECTION  V. 

AIXSIBIADES   EHOAOES   THE   ATHENIANS     IN    THE   WAR  OF    SICILY. 
SIXTEENTH   AND   SEVENTEENTH   TEARS    OF  THE   WAR. 

I  PASS  over  several  inconsiderable  events,^  to  hasten  to  the  relation  of 
that  of  the  greatest  importance,  the  expedition  of  the  Athenians  iuto  Si- 
cily, to  which  they  were  especially  excited  by  Alcibiades.  This  is  the 
16th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

I  Alcibiades  had  gained  a  surprising  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the 
people,  though  they  were  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  his  character. 

» In  Afciib.  p.  198.  f  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  196, 197.    In  Nic  p.  530,  651 . 
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For  his  great  qiiftlitiefl  were  united  with  still  greater  Tioe9>  which  be  did* 
not  take  the  least  pains  to  conceal.  He  passed  his  life  in  such  an  exoese 
of  luxury  and  voluptuousness,  as  was  a  scandal  to  that  city.  Nothing  was 
seen  in  his  house  but  festivals,  rejoicings,  and  parties  of  pleasure  and  de- 
bauchery. He  showed  very  little  regard  to  the  customs  of  his  couatry, 
and  less  to  religion  and  the  gods.  All  persons  of  sense  and  judgment,  be- 
sides the  strong  aversion  they  had  for  his  irregularities,  dreaded  exceed- 
dingly  the  consequences  of  his  audacity,  profusion  and  utter  contempt  of 
the  laws,  which  they  considered  as  so  many  steps  by  which  Alclbiadea 
wo'bid  rise  to  tyrannical  power. 

Aristophanes,  in  one  of  his  comedies,*  shows  admirably  well,  in  a 
single  verse,  the  disposition  of  the  people  with  regard  to  him :  '^  They  hate 
'*  Alcibiades,"  says  he,  "  and  yet  cannot  do  without  him."  And  indeed 
(he  prodigious  sums  he  squandered  on  the  people ;  the  pompous  games  and 
shows  he  exhibited  to  please  them ;  the  magnificent  and  almost  incredible 
presents  which  he  made  the  city  ;  the  graee  and  beauty  of  his  whole  per- 
son ;  his  eloquence  ;  his  bodily  strength,  joined  to  his  courage  and  experi- 
ence ;  in  a  word,  this  assemblage  of  great  qualities  made  the  Atheniaos 
wink  at  his  faults,  and  bear  them  patiently,  always  endeavouring  to  lessen 
and  screen  them  under  soft  and  favourable  names  ;  for  they  called  them 
sports,  polite  pastimes,  and  indications  of  his  humanity  and  good  nature. 

Timon,  the  man-hater,  morose  and  savage  as  he  was,  formed  a  better 
judfcment  of  this  conduct  of  Alcibiades.  Meeting  him  one  day  as  he  waa 
coming  out  of  the  assembly,  vastly  pleased  at  his  having  been  gratified  in 
all  his  demands,  and  to  see  the  greatest  honours  paid  him  by  the  people 
in  general,  who  were  attending  him  in  crowds  to  his  house ;  so  far  froui 
shunning  him  as  he  did  all  other  men,  on  the  contrary  he  ran  to  meet 
him,  and  stretching  out  his  hand  to  him  In  a  friendly  way ;  "  Courage  my 
'^  son,"  says  he,  "  thou  dost  right  in  pushing  thy  fortune,  for  thy  advance- 
'  "  ment  will  be  the  ruin  of  all  these  people."  The  war  of  Sicily  will  show 
that  Timon  was  not  mistaken. 

The  Athenians,  from  the  rime  of  Pericles,  had  meditated  the  conquest 
of  Sicily.  However,  that  wise^  guide  had  always  endeavoured  to  check 
this  ambitious  and  wild  project  He  used  frequently  to  inculcate  to  them 
that  by  living  in  peace,  by  supporting  their  fleet,  ;by  contenting  themselvea 
with  the  conquests  they  had  already  gained,  and  by  not  engaging  in  has- 
^rdous  enterprises,  they  would  raise  their  city  to  a  flourishing  conditio d, 
and  be  always  superior  to  their  enemies.  The  authority  he  had  at  that  time 
pver  the  people,  though  it  kept  them  from  invading  Sicily,  could  not  sup- 
press the  desire  they  had  to  conquer  it,  and  their  eyes  were  continually 
upon  that  island,  f  Some  tipie  after  Pericles'  death,  the  Leontines  being 
invaded  by  the  Syracusans,  had  sent  a  deputation  to  Athens  to  demami 
aid.  They  were  oris;inally  of  Chalcis,  an  Athenian  colony.  The  chief 
pf  the  deputies  was  Qqrgias,  a  famous  rhetorician,  who  was  reputed  the 
most  eloquent  man  of  his  time.  His  elegant  arid  florid  diction,  heightened 
by  shining  figures  which  he  first  employed,  charmed  the  Athenians,  who 
were  prodigiously  aflected  with  the  beauties  and  graces  of  eloquence.  Ac- 
cordingly the  alliance  was  concluded,  and  they  sent  ships  to  Rhegium  to 
the  aid  of  the  Leontines.  The  year  following  they  sent  a  greater  number. 
Two  years  after  they  sent  a  new  fleet,  something  stronger  than  the  former ; 
but  the  Sicilians  having  put  an  end  to  all  their  divisions,  by  the  Advice  of 

*  The  Frogs,  act  5.  scene  ^, 
t  Died.  1.  xii.  p.  9^. 
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HertmNsrates,  the  fleet  was  Bent  back  ;  and  the  AtbeDians  not  being  able 
to  prerail  with  themselTes  to  pardon  their  generals  for  not  conquering  Si- 
cily, sent  two  of  them,  Pythodorus  and  Sophocles,  into  banishment ;  and 
sentenced  the  third,  Eurymedon,  to  pay  a  heavy  fine ;  their  prosperity  hav- 
ing blinded  them  to  so  prodigious  a  degree,  that  they  were  persuaded  no 
power  was  able  to  resist  them.  They  made  several  attempts  afterwards ; 
and  upon  pretence  of  sending  from  time  to  time  arms  and  soldiers  to  such 
cities  as  were  unjustly  treated  or  oppressed  by  the  Syracusans,  they  by 
that  means  were  preparing  to  invade  them  with  a  greater  force. 

Bot  the  person  who  most  inflamed  this  ardour,  was  Alcibiades,  by  his 
feeding  the  people  with  splendid  hopes,  with  which  he  himself  was  ever 
filled,  or  rather  intoxicated.  He  was  every  night  in  his  dreams  taking  Car* 
thage,  subduing  Africa,  crossing  from  thence  into  Italy,  and  possessing  him- 
self of  all  Peloponnesus  ;  looking  upon  Sicily  not  as  the  scope  and  end  of 
this  war,  but  as  the  beginning  and  the  first  step  of  the  exploits  be  revolved 
in  his  ndnd.  All  the  citizens  favoured  bis  views,  and,  without  enquiring 
seriously  into  matters,  were  enchanted  with  the  mighty  hopes  he  gave 
Ihem.  This  expedition  was  the  only  topic  of  all  conversations.  The 
young  men,  in  the  places  where  the  public  exercises  were  performed,  and 
the  old  men  in  their  shops  and  elsewhere,  were  employed  in  nothing  but 
in  drawing  the  plan  of  Sicily  ;  in  discoursing  on  the  nature  and  quality  of 
the  sea  with  which  it  is  surrounded ;  on  its  good  harbours,  and  flat  shores 
towards  Africa :  for  these  people,  infatuated  by  the  speeches  of  Alcibiades, 
were  like  him,  persuaded  that  they  should  make  Sicily  only  their  place  of 
arms  and  their  arsenal,  from  whence  they  should  set  out  for  the  conquest 
of  Carthage,  and  make  themselves  masters  of  all  Africa  and  the  sea,  as  far^ 
as  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 

*  It  is  related,  that  neither  Socrates  nor  Methon  the  astronomer,  believed 
this  enterprise  would  be  successful;  the  former  being  inspired,  as  he  in- 
UDuated,  by  his  tamiiiar  spirit,  who  always  warned  him  of  the  evils  with 
which  he  was  threatened  ;  and  the  other,  directed  by  his  reason  and  good 
sense,  which,  pointing  out  what  he  had  to  apprehend  in  respect  to  thefu- 
tare,  induced  him  to  act  the  madman  on  this  occasion,  and  to  demand,  iu 
consideration  of  the  unhappy  condition  to  which  he  was  reduced,  that  the 
Athenians  would  not  force  away  his  son,  and  would  dispense  with  his  car- 
ryiag  arms. 

SECTION  VI. 

ACCOUNT  OV   THE   SEVERAL   PEOPLE   WHO   INHABITED    SICILY. 

BEFORE  I  enter  on  the  relation  of  the  war  of  Sicily,  it  will  not  be  im- 
proper to  give  a  plan  of  the  coiinlry,  and  of  the  nations  who  inhabited  it* 
Thacydides  begins  in  the  same  manner. 

f  It  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Lestrygones  and  the  Cyclops,  of  whom 
we  do  not  know  any  particulars,  except  what  we  are  told  by  the  poets. 
The  most  ancient,  after  these,  were  the  SIcani,  who  called  themselves 
the  original  inhabitants  of  this  country,  though  they  are  thought  to  have 
comre  into  it  from  the  neighbourhood  of  a  river  in  Spain,  called  Stcanns, 
whose  name  they  gave  to  the  island,  which  before  was  called  Trinacria  : 
these  people  were  aftcrwar<ls  confined  to  the  western  part  of  the  island. 

*  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  1 99.    In  Nic.  p.  OSi. 
t  Th'jcyd.  1.  vi.  p.  410—413. 
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Some  Trojant,  after  the  burning  of  their  cily,  came  and  settled  near  them, 
and  built  Erik,  and  *  Egesta,  who  all  asBumed  the  name  of  Elymsi,  and 
were  afterwards  joined  by  some  inhabitants  of  Phocis,  at  their  return  from 
the  siege  of  Troy.  Those  who  are  properly  called  Sicilians^  came  from 
Italy  in  Tery  great  numbers,  and  having  gained  a  considerable  victory  over 
the  Sicani,  confined  them  to  a  corner  of  their  island,  about  300  yeara  be* 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  Oreeks ;  and  in  Thucydides*  time  they  still  inhabited 
the  middle  part  of  the  island,  and  the  northern  coast  From  them  the 
island  was  called  Sicily.  The  Phoenicians  also  spread  themselves  along 
the  coast,  and  in  the  little  islands  which  border  upon  it,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  trade  ;  but  after  the  Greeks  began  to  settle  there,  they  retired  into 
the  country  of  the  Elymiei,  in  order  to  be  nearer  Carthage,  and  abandoned 
the  rest.     It  was  in  this  manner  the  barbarians  first  settled  in  Sicily. 

f  With  regard  to  the  Greeks,  the  first  of  them  who  crossed  into  Sicily, 
were  the  Chalcidians  of  Eubcea,  under  Theocles,  who  founded  Naxos. 
The  year  after,  which,  according  to  Dionysius  Halicaruassus,  was  the  third 
of  the  17th  Olympiad,  Archias  the  Corinthian,  laid  the  foundation  of  Syra- 
cuse. Seven  years  after,  the  Chalcidians  founded  Leontium  and  Catan^ 
after  having  drove  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  were  Sidlians. 
Other  Greeks,  who  came  from  Megara,  a  city  of  Achaia,  about  the  same 
time,  founded  Megara,  called  Hyblsda,  or  barely  Hybia,  from  Hyblon  a 
Sicilian  king,  by  whose  permission  they  settled  in  his  dominions.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Hybliean  honey  was  very  famous  among  the  ancients. 
An  hundred  years  after,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  built  Selinunta.  Zancle, 
called  afterwards  Messana  or  Messene,  by  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rheghium, 
who  was  of  Messene,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  had  several  founders,  and 
'  at  different  periods.  The  Zanclians  built  the  city  of  Hymera  ;  the  Syra* 
cusans  built  Acre,  Cesmene,  and  Camarina.  These  are  most  of  the 
nations,  whether  Greeks  or  barbarians,  who  settled  in  Sicily. 

SECTION  VII. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  EGE8TA  IMPLORE  AID  OF  THE  ATHENIANS. 

ATHENS  {  was  in  the  disposition  above  related,  when  ambassadors  were 
sent  from  the  people  of  Egesta,  who,  in  quality  of  their  allies,  came  to  im- 
plore their  aid  against  the  inhabitants  of  Selinunta,  who  were  assisted  by 
Che  Syracusans.  It  was  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
They  represented,  among  other  things,  that  should  they  be  abandoned, 
the  Syracusans,  after  seising  their  city,  as  they  had  done  that  of  Leontiom, 
would  possess  themselves  of  all  Sicily,  and  not  fail  to  aid  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  who  were  their  founders ;  and  that  they  might  put  them  to  as  little 
charge  as  possible,  they  offered  to  pay  the  troops  that  should  be  sent  to 
succour  them.  The  Athenians,  who  had  long  waited  for  an  opportunity 
to  declare  themselves,  sent  deputies  to  Egesta  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
affairs,  and  to  see  whether  there  was  money  enough  in  the  treasury  to  de- 
fray the  expence  of  so  great  a  war.  The  inhabitants  of  that  city  had  been 
feo  artful  as  to  borrow  from  the  neighbouring  nations  a  great  number  of 
gold  and  silver  vases,  worth  an  immense  sum  of  money ;  and  of  these 

*  It  is  called  Segesta  by  the  Romans, 
f  A.  M.  di29  \.     Ant.  J.  C.  7 1 0. 

t  A.  M.  S&88.     Ant.  J.  t;.  4iU.    ^Tlincyd.  I.  vi.  p.  410—111.     Diod.  1.  xii.  p. 
129,  130.     Plut.  in  Alcib.   p.  300.    In  Nic.  p.  &31. 
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fhef  made  a  show  when  (he  Athenians  arriyed.  *  The  deputies  retnraed 
with  those  of  Egesta,  who  carried  60  talents  in  ingots,  as  a  month's  pay  for 
the  galleys  which  they  demanded,  and  a  promise  of  larger  sums,  which 
they  said  were  reaify  t>oth  tn  the  public  treasury  and  in  the  temples.  The 
people,  struck  with  these  fair  appearances,  the  truth  of  which  they  did 
not  gire  themselves  the  leisure  to  examine,  and  seduced  by  the  ad?anta- 
geous  reports  which  their  deputies  made,  in  the  view  of  pleasing  them,^ 
immediately  granted  the  Egestans  their  demand,  and  appointed  Alcibiades^ 
Vicias,  and  Lamachus,  to  command  the  fleet,  with  full  power  not  only  to 
succour  Egesta,  and  restore  the  inhabitants  of  Leontium  to  their  city,  but 
also  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Sicily  in  such  a  manner  as  might  best  suit  the 
interests  of  the  republic. 

Nicias  was  appointed  one  of  the  generals,  to  his  very  great  regret ;  for; 
besides  other  motives  which  made  him  dr^ad  that  command,  he  shunned 
it,  because  Alcibiades  was  to  be  his  colleague.  But  the  Athedians  promis- 
ed themselves  greater  success  from  this  war,  should  they  not  -resign  the 
whole  conduct  of  it  to  Alcibiades,  but  temper  his  ardour  and  audacity  with 
the  coolness  and  wisdom  of  Nicias. 

f  Five  days  after,  to  hasten  the  execution  of  the  decree,  and  make  the 
necessary  preparations,  a  second  assembly  was  held.  Nicias,  who  had  had 
time  enough  to  reflect  diiiberately  on  the  affair  proposed,  and  was  still  bet- 
ter convinced  of  the  difilculties  and  dangers  which  would  ensue  from  it, 
thought  himself  obliged  to  speak  with  some  vehemence  against  a  project^ 
the  consequences  of  which  he  foresaw  might  be  very  fatal  to  the  republic. 
He  said,  *^  That  it  was  surprising  so  important  an  affair  should  have  beea 
"  determined  the  mo^ient  almost  it  was  taken  into  deliberation  :  that  with- 
*'  out  once  inquiring  into  matters,  they  had  given  credit  to  whatever  was 
*'  told  them  by  foreigners,  who  were  very  lavish  of  their  promises,  and 
"  whose  interest  it  was  to  offer  mighty  things,  in  order  to  extricate  them- 
"  selves  from  their  imminent  danger.  After  all,  what  advantage,']  says  he^. 
'^  can  accrue  from  thence  to  the  republic  ?  Have  we  so  few  enemies  at  our 
*'  doors,  that  we  need  go  in  search  of  others  at  a  distance  from  us  ?  Will 
^  you  act  wisely  to  hazard  your  present  possessions,  on  the  vain  hopes  of 
**  an  uncertain  advantage  1  To  meditate  new  conquests,  before  you  have 
"  secured  your  ancient  ones  ?  To  study  nothing  but  the  aggrandizing  of 
"your  state,  and  quite  neglect  your  own  safety  ?  Can  you  depend  in  any* 
**  manner  on  a  truce,  which  you  yourselves  know  is  very  precarious,  which 
'^  you  are  sensible  has  been  infringed  more  than  once,  and  which  the  least 
^  defeat  on  our  side  may  suddenly  change  into  an  open  war  ?  You  are  nof 
"  ignorant  how  the  Lacedemonians  have  always  been,  and  still  condnue  dis- 
'' posed  with  regard  to  us.  They  detest  our  gorernment  as  different  from 
"  theirs ;  it  is  with  grief  and  disdain  they  see  us  possessed  of  the  empire  of 
"Greece;  they  consider  our  glory  as  their  shame  and  confusion;  and 
"  there  Is  nothing  they  would  not  attempt  to  humble  a  power  which  excite« 
"  their  jealousy,  and  keeps  them  perpetually  in  fear.  These  are  our  real 
**  enemies,  and  it  is  they  we  ought  to  guard  against.  Will  it  be  a  proper  time 
"  to  make  these  reflections,  when  (after  having  divided  our  troops,  and  our 
"  arms  will  be  employed  elsewhere,  and  unable  to  resist  them)  we  sliall  be 
"attacked  at  once  by  all  the  forces  of  Peloponnesus  ?  We  do  but  just  be- 
"  gin  to  breathe,  after  the  calamities  in  which  war  and  tlie  plague  had  plun- 
"  ged  us ;  and  we  are  now  going  io  plunge  ourselves  into  greater  dangrr. 

*  A.  M.  3589.     Ant.  J,  C.  41 5.  t  Thnrvd.  I.  vi.  p.  1o5--42«. 
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'*  If  we  are  amblfioiiB  of  earryiag  our  arnn  Into  diatant  covntrieB)  would  it 
"  not  be  more  expedient  to  march  and  reduce  the  rebels  of  Thrace,  and 
"  other  nations  who  are  still  wavering  and  unfixed  in  their  allegiance,  than 
"  to  fly  to  the  succour  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egesta,  about  whose  welGsre  we 
'^  ought  to  be  very  indifferent  ?  And  will  it  suit  our  interest  to  attempt  to 
'^  revenge  their  injuries,  at  a  time  that  we  do  not  discover  the  least  resent- 
"  ment  for  those  we  ourselves  receive  ?  Let  us  leave  the  Sicilians  to  them- 
"  selves,  and  not  engage  in  their  quarrels,  which  it  is  their  business  to  de- 
*'  cide.  As  the  inhabitants  of  Egesta  undertook  the  war  without  us,  let 
''  them  extricate  themselves  from  it  as  well  as  they  can.  Should  any  of 
*'  our  generals  advise  you  to  (his  enterprise,  from  an  ambitious  or  self-inter- 
"  ested  view ;  merely  to  make  a  vain  parade  of  his  splendid  equipages^  or 
**  to  raise  money  to  support  hm  extravagance ;  be  not  guilty  of  so  much 
"  imprudence  as  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  the  republic  to  his,  or  permit 
'<  him  to  involve  it  in  the  same  ruin  with  himself.  An  enterprise  of  so 
'^  much  importance  ought  not  to  be  committed  wholly  to  the  conduct  of  a 
"  young  man.  Remember  it  is  prudence,  not  prejudice  and  passion^  that 
"  gives  success  to  affairs."  Nicias  concluded,  with  declaring  it  his  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  d)eliberate  again  on  the  afiair,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  fatal  consequences  with  which  their  taking  rash  resolutions  might  be  at- 
tended. 

It  was  plain  he  had  Alcibiades  in  view,  and  that  his  enormous  luxury 
was  the  object  of  his  censure.  And  indeed  he  carried  it  to  an  incredible 
height,  and  lavished  prodigious  sums  of  money  on  horses,  equipageS|*.and 
moveables ;-  not  to  mention  the  delicacy  and  sumptuousness  of  hh  table. 
He  disputed  the  prise  at  the  Olympic  games  with  seven  sets  of  chariot 
horses,  which  na  private  man  had  ever  done  before  him  ^  and  he  wa» 
crowned  more  than  once  on  that  occasion.  Extraordinary  resources  were 
necessary  for  supporting  such  luxury ;  and  as  avarice  often  serves  as  a  re- 
source to  ambition,  there  were  some  grounds  to  believe  that  Alcibiades 
was  no  less  solicitous  for  eonquering  Sicily  and  Carthage,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  possess  afterwards  as  his  own,  to  enrich  his  family,  than  to  render 
it  glorious.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  Alcibiades  did  not  let  this  speech 
of  Nicias  go  ananswered. 

"  This,"  says  Alcilnades,  "  is  not  l&e  first  time  that  merit  has  excited 
^  jealonsy,  and  gkiry  been  made  the  object  of  envy.  That  very  thing 
**  which  is  imputed  to  me  for  a  crime,  is,  1  will  presume  to  say  it,  the  honor 
'^  of  my  country,  and  ought  to  gain  me  applause.  The  splendour  in  which 
"  1  live ;  tlie  great  sums  I  expend,  particularly  in  the  public  assemblies  ; 
*^  besides  their  being  just  and  lawful,  at  the  same  time  give  foreigners  » 
^^  greater  idea  of  the  glory  oi  Athens,  and  show  that  it  is  not  in  such  want 
"  of  money  as  our  enemies  imagine^  But  this  is  not  our  present  business. 
"  Let  the  world  forma  judgment  of  me,  not  from  passipn^and  prejudice, 
'^  but  from  my  actions.  Was  it  an  inconsiderftble  service  I  did  the  republic 
*^  in  briuging  over  in  one  day  to  its  alliance  the  people  of  Elis,  of  ifanti- 
'^  nea,  and  of  Argos,  that  is  the  chief  strength  of  Peloponnesus  ?  Make 
'<  use,  therefore,  to  aggrandize  your  empire  o?  Alcibiades' youth  andfplly, 
**  since  his  enemies  give  it  that  name,  as  well  as  of  the  wisdom  and  expe- 
*<  rience  of  Nicias ;  and  do  not  repent  from  tain  and  idle  fears,  your  enga^ 
'^  ging  in  an  enterprise  publicly  resolved  upon,  and  which  may  reiloun^V 
"  infinitely  both  to  your  glory  and  advantage.  The  cities  of  Sicily,  weary 
**  of  the  unjust  ami  cruel  government  of  their  princes,  and  still  more  of 
**  the  tyrannical  authority  which  Syracuse  exercises  over  them,  wait  only 
^  for  a  iavourable  opportunity  to  declare  themselves,  and  are  ready  tcv 
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"  open  their  gstee  lo  whomaoeTer  shall  offer  to  take  off  ttie  yoke  under 
<<  whiefa  they  have  bo  long  groaned.  Though  the  ctthsena  of  Egesta,  in 
^  quality  of  your  allies,  shonld  not  have  a  right  to  your  protection,  yet  the 
**  glory  of  Athens  ought  to  engage  you  to  support  them.  Republics  ag- 
*^  graiidiee  themselTes  hy  succouring  the  oppressed,  and  not  by  living  in- 
'<  active.  In  the  present  state  of  your  affairs,  the  only  way  to  dispirit 
"  your  enemies,  and  show  that  you  are  not  afraid  of  them,  will  be,  to  ha- 
'<  ms  one  nation,  to  check  the  progress  of  another,  to  keep  them  all  em- 
'*  ployed,  and  carry  your  arms  into  distant  c<nintries.  Athens  %vas  not 
^  foraied  for  ease ;  and  it  was  not  by  inactivity  that  your  ancestors  raised 
^  It  to  the  height  in  which  we  now  see  it.  For  the  rest,  what  hasards  will 
"  you  nm  by  engaging  in  the  enterprize  In  question  ?  If  it  should  i>e  crown- 
<<  ed  with  success,  you  will  then  possess  yourselves  of  all  Greece ;  and 
''  shottid  it  not  answer  your  expectations,  your  fleet  will  |pve  you  an  op- 
^  portonity  of  retiring  whenever  you  please.  The  Lacedemonians,  indeed, 
<<  may  make  an  incursion  into  our  country,  but,  besides  that  it  would  not  be 
*^  in  our  power  to  prerent  it,  though  we  should  not  invade  Sicily,  we  still 
'^  shall  presenre  the  empire  of  the  sea  in  spite  of  them ;  a  circumstance 
"which  makes  our  enemies  entirely  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  conquer 
''  OS.  Be  not  therefore  biassed  by  Nielas'  reasons.  The  only  tendency  of 
''  tbem  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  between  the  young  and  the  old  men, 
*<  who  can  do  nothing  without  one  another,  Vmce  it  is  wisdom  and  courage, 
'<  Gouneel  and  execution,  that  give  success  to  all  enterprises ;  and  this  in 
^*  which  we  are  going  to  embark,  cannot  but  turn  to  your  advantage."^ 

*  The  Athenians  flattered  and  pleased  with  Alcibiades'  speech  persisted 
in  their  first  opinion.  Nicias,  on  the  other  side,  did  not  depart  from  his ; 
bttt  at  the  same  time  did  not  dare  oppose  Alcibiades  any  farther.  Nicias 
was  naturally  of  a  soft  and  timid  disposition.  He  was  not,  like  Pericles, 
master  of  that  lively  and  vehement  eloquence,  which,  like  a  torrent,  bears 
down  all  things  in  its  way.  And  Indeed  the  latter,  on  several  occasions  and 
at  several  times,  had  never  failed  to  check  the  wild  starts  of  the  populace, 
who  even  then  meditated  the  expedition  into  Sicily,  because  he  was  always 
inflexible,  and  never  slackened  the  reins  of  that  authority  and  kind  of 
sovereignty  which  be  had  acquired  over  the  people ;  whereas  Nioias^f  l)oth 
by  acting  and  speaking  in  an  easy  and  gentle  manner,  so  far  from  winning 
over  the  people,  suffered  himself  to  be  forcibly  and  involuntarily  carried 
away ;  and  accordingly  he  at  last  yielded  to  the  people,  and  accepted  the 
command  in  a  war  which  be  plainly  foresaw  would  be  attended  with  the 
most  fhtal  consequences. 

Plutarch  m^kes  this  reflection  in  bis  excellent  treatise,  where  speaking 
of  the  qualities  requisite  in  a  statesman,  he  shows  how  very  necessary  elo- 
quence and  inflexible  constancy  and  perseverance  are  to  him. 

Nicias,  not  daring  to  oppose  Alcitfiades  any  longer  openly,  endeavoured 
to  do  it  indirectly,  by  starting  a  great  number  of  difficulties,  drawn  espe- 
cially from  the  great  expence  of  this  expeditioq.  He  declared,  that  since 
tfaey  were  resolved  upon  war,  they  ought  to  carry  it  on  in  such  a  manner 
as  might  suit  the  exaked  reputation  to  which  Athens  had  attained  ;  that  a 
fleet  was  not  sufficient  to  oppose  so  formidable  a  power  as  that  of  the  Sy  ra- 
ensans  and  their  allies ;  that  they  must  raise  an  army,  composed  of  eiood 
horse  and  foot,  if  tliey  desired  to  act  in  a  manner  worthy  of  so  grand  a  de- 
fiign;  that  besides  their  fleet,  which  was  to  make  them  masters  at  sea, 

*  Pint  in  pnec.  de  ger.  rep.  p.  a02.  • 
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tfiey  muftt  have  a  great  number  of  traaaporta  to  aany  proviwona  |ie»peCiMlly 
to  the  army,  which  otherwise  could  not  poaaibly  subdist  in  ad  enemy's  GO«n'> 
try ;  that  they  must  carry  vast  sums  of  money  with  them,  without  iraiting 
fbr  that  promised  them  by  the  citizens  of  Egesta,  who  perhaps  were  ready 
in  words  only,  and  very  probably  might  break  their  promise ;  that  they 
ought  to  weigh  and  examine  the  disparity  there  was  between  themselves 
and  their  enemies  with  regard  to  the  conveniences  and  wants  of  tile  army, 
the  Syracusans  being  in  their  own  country,  in  the  midst  of  powerful  allies, 
disposed  by  inclination,  as  well  as  engaged  by  interest,  to  assist  them  with 
men,  arms,  horses,  and  provisions ;  whereas  the  Athenians  would  carry  on 
the  war  in  a  remote  country,  possessed  by  (heir  enemies,  where  in  the 
winter,  news  could  not  be  brought  them  in  less  than  four  months  time ;  a 
countiy  where  all  things  would  oppose  the  Athenians,  and  nothing  be  pro^ 
cured  but  by  force  of  arms ;  that  it  would  reflect  the  greatest  ignominy  on 
the  Athenians,  should  they  be  forced  to  abandon  their  enterprise,  and  there- 
by become  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  their  enemies,  by  their  neglecting  to 
lake  all  the  precautions  which  so  important  a  design  required;  that  as  for 
himself,  he  was  determined  not  to  go,  unless  be  was  provided  with  all 
things  necessary  for  the  expedition,  because  the  safety  of  the  whole  army 
depended  on  that  circumstance ;  and  that  he  would  not  rely  on  the  caprice 
or  the  precarious  engagements  of  the  allies. 

*Nicias  bad  flattered  himself  that  this  speech  would  cool  the  ardour  of 
the  people,  whereas  it  only  inflamed  it  th^  more.  Immediately  the  gene- 
rals  had  full  powers  given  them  to  raise  as  many  troops  an^  fit  out  as  many 
galleys  as  they  should  judge  necessary ;  and  the  levies  were  accordingly 
earned  on  in  Athcfns  and  other  places  with  inexpressible  activity. 

SECTION  VIII. 

THE   ATI^ENIAICS   PREPAHE   TO   SiST    8AII«,    &C.   &Le. 

WHEN  all  things  were  ready  for  their  departure,!  and  they  were  pre* 
paring  to  set  sail,  there  happened  several  bad  omens,  which  filled  the 
minds  of  the  people  with  trouble  and  disquietude.  The  |  women  were  at 
that  time  celebrating  the  festival  of  Adonis,  during  which  the  whole  city 
was  in  mourning,  and  full  of  images  representing  dead  persons  and  funeral 
processions ;  and  every  part  echoed  with  the  cries  and  groans  of  the  wo- 
men, who  followed  those  statues  with  lamentations  of  that  kind ;  whence 
it  was  feared  that  this  gay  and  mnjroificent  armament  would  soon  lose  all 
its  splendour,  and  ||  wither  away  like  a  flower. 

The  general  affliction  was  increased  by  another  accident.  The  statues 
of  Mercury,  which  stood  at  the  entrance  of  private  houses  and  temples, 
were  all  mutilated  in  one  night,  and  particularly  in  the  face  ;  and  although 
a  great  reward  was  promised  to  any  person  who  should  discover  the  au- 
thors of  so  audacious  a  crime,  no  one  was  accused.  The  citizens  could 
not  forbear  considering  this  uncommon  event,  not  only  as  an  unlucky  omen, 

*  Diod.  I.  xiii;  p.  194. 

i  A.  M.  »589.  Ant.  J.  C.  415.    Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  428.  Plut  in  Alcib.  p.  200,  201. 

t  This  superstitious  rite  had  extended  even  to  God's  people.  **  And  behold, 
"  there  sat  women  weening  for  Tainuz."  £zek.  viii.  14.  N.  B.  The  Lntin  vor- 
fiion  of  the  Bible,  whicn  Mr.  KoIIin  follows,  says,  ^*  weeping  for  Adonis,"  which 
is  the  same  as  Tamuz,  the  Hebrews  calling  Adonis  by  Uiat  name. 

II  The  historian  alludes  to  the-  plants  and  flowers  that  were  carriedjn  that  cere- 
mony, and  which  went  by  the  name  of  Adonis'  garden^. 
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bat  as  a  conCriviBce  of  tome  &etioiM  meo,  who  harboiared  very  ill  designs. 
Some  jouDg  people  had  already  been  aecosed  of  committing  much  the 
likeeriiBein  the  n^dit  of  their  cups,  and  partiealarly  of  hafiog  trantonlj 
mimicked  the  ceremonies  and  mysteries  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  with 
AlciiMades,  who  represented  the  higli- priest,  at  their  head.*  It  highly 
coBcema  all  those  in  exalted  stations  to  be  extremely  carefnl  of  every  step 
they  take,  and  not  to  give  the  least  opportunity  to  the  most  inveterate 
malice  to  censure  them.  They  ought  to  call  the  mind,  says  Plutarch,  that 
the  eyes  of  all  men  are  upon  their  conduct,  and  that  they  are  ever  eagle- 
eyed  on  these  occasions ;  that  not  only  their  outward  actions  pass  the  most 
severe  acrutinyi  but  that  they  penetrate  to  their  most  private  apartments, 
and  there  take  the  strictest  notice  of  their  discourses,  their  diversions,  and 
the  most  secret  things  transacted  by  them.  It  was  this  dread  of  the  pier- 
clog  eye  of  the  people,  that  kept  Themistocles  and  Pericles  perpetually  on 
their  gnard,  and  obliged  them  to  refrain  from  most  of  those  pleasures  in 
which  others  indulge  themselves. 

As  for  Alcibiades,  he  did  not  know  what  It  was  to  lay  himself  under 
any  restraints ;  aud  accordingly,  as  \m  character  was  so  well  known,  peo- 
ple were  persuaded  he  very  probably  had  been  concerned  in  what  had  hap- 
pened. His  luxury,  libertinism,  and  irreligion  gave  an  air  of  probability 
to  this  charge,  and  the  accuser  was  not  afraid  of  telling  his  name.  This 
attack  staggered  the  constancy  and  resolution  of  Alcibiades ;  but  hearing  ' 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  declare  that  they  were  induced  to  engage  in  this 
expedition  by  no  other  motive  but  their  affection  for  Alcibiades,  and  that, 
should  the  least  injury  be  done  him,  they  would  all  leave  the  service ;  hei 
took  heart,  and  appeared  at  his  trial  on  the  day  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
His  enemies,  upon  pretence  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  fleet  to  set  sail, 
got  the  judgment  superseded.  •  It  was  to  no  purpose  for  Alcibiades  to  in- 
sist upon  bemg  tried,  in  case  he  was  guilty,  and  not  be  ruined  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  to  represent,  that  it  would  be  the  most  shocking  and  barbarous 
iojustlce  to  oblige  him  to  embark  for  so  important  an  expedition,  without 
first  making  due  inquiry  into  the  accusations  and  horrid  slanders  which 
were  cast  upon  him,  the  bare  thoughts  of  which  ^ould  keep  him  in  per- 
petual fear  and  anxiety.  However,  none  of  these  remonstrances  proved 
effectual,  and  the  fleet  was  ordered  to  set  out. 

f  They  accordingly  prepared  to  set  sail,  after  having  appointed  Corcyra 
the  rendezvous  for  most  of  the  allies,  and  such  ships  as  were  to  carry  the 
provisions,  kc.  All  the  citizens,  as  well  as  foreigners  in  Athens,  flocked 
by  day-break  to  the  port  of  Pyr»us.  The  former  attended  their  children, 
relations,  friends  or  companions,  with  a  joy  overcast  with  a  little  sorrow, 
upon  their  bidding  adieu  to  persons  that  were  as  dear  to  them  as  life,  who 
were  setting  out  on  a  far  distant  and  very  dangerous  expedition,  from  whicl^ 
it  was  uncertain  whether  they  ever  would  return,  though  they  flattered 
themselves  with  the  hopes  that  it  would  be  successful.  The  foreigners 
came  thither  to  feed  their  eyes  with  a  sight  which  was  highly  worthy  their 
curiosity  ;  for  no  single  city  in  the  world  had  ever  filted  out  so  gallant  a 
fleet.  Those  indeed  which  had  been  sent  against  Epidauros  and  Potidsa, 
were  as  considerable  with  regard  to  the  number  of  soldiers  and  ships;  but 
then  they  were  not  equipped  wilh  so  much  magnificence,  neither  was  their 
voyage  so  long,  nor  their  enterprise  so  important.  Here  were  seen  a  land 
and  a  naval  army,  provided  with  the  utmost  carq,  and  at  the  expence  of* 

*  Plut.  in  prsse.  de  rep.  p.  800. 

t  Thucyd.  p.  430—482.    Diod.  I.  xiii.  p.  135. 
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partiealar  persons  as  irell  as  of  the  public,  with  all  things  neeessary,  on  ac 
coant  of  the  length  of  the  voyage  anti  the  daration  of  the  war.  The  city 
furnidhed  100  empty  galleys,  that  is,  60  light  ones,  and  40  to  transport  the 
soldiers  heavily  armed.  Every  mariner  received  daily  a  drachm,  or  ten 
pence  French,  for  bis  pay,  exclusively  of  what  the  captains  of  ships  gave 
the  rowers*  of  tbe  first  bench.  Add  to  this,  the  pomp  and  magnificence 
that  was  displayed  universally,  every  one  striving  to  eclipse  the  rest,  and 
each  captain  endeavourhig  to  make  his  ship  the  lightest,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  gayest  in  the  whole  fleet.  I  shall  not  take  notice  of  the  choice  of 
the  soldiers  and  seamen,  who  were  the  flower  of  the  Athenians,  nor  of  their 
emulation  with  regard  tatbe  beauty  and  neatness  of  their  arms  and  equip- 
age, any  more  than  of  their  ofiicers,  who  had  laid  out  considerable  sums 
purely  to  distinguish  themselves,  and  to  give  foreigners  an  advantageous 
idea  of  their  persons  and  circumstances  ;  so  that  this  nght  had  the  air  of  a 
tournament,  in  whieh  the  utmost  magnificence  is  displayed,  rather  than  of 
a  warlike  expedition.  But  the  boldness  and  greatness  of  the  design  still 
exceeded  its  expence  and  splendour. 

When  the  ships  were  loaded,  and  the  troops  got  on  board,  the  trumpet 
sounded,  and  solemn  prayers  were  offered  up  for  the  success  of  the  expe- 
dition ;  gold  and  silver  cups  were  filling  every  where  with  wine,  and  the 
iaccdstomed  libations  were  poured  out;- the  people  who  lined  the  shore^ 
shouting  at  the  same  time,  and  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  to  wish 
their  fellow  citisens  a  good  voyage  and  success.  And  now  the  hymn  being 
.sung,  and  the  ceremonies  ended,  the  ships  saHed  one  after  another,  out 
of  the  harbour,  afler  which  they  strove  to  outsail  one  another,  till  the 
whole  fleet  met  at  iEglna.  From  thence  it  made  for  Corcyra,  where  the 
army  of  the  allies  was  assembling  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet 

SECTION  IX. 

SYRACUSE   IS   ALARMED.      THE   ATHENIAN    FLEET   ARRIVES    IN   SICILY. 

ADVICE  f  of  this  expedition  coming  to  Syracuse  from  all  quarters,  it 
was  thought  so  improbable  that  at  first  nobody  would  believe  it.  But  as 
it  was  more  and  more  confirmed  every  day,  the  Syraeusans  began  to  think 
seriously  of  making  the  necessary  preparations,  and  sent  deputations  to  ev- 
ery part  of  the  island,  to  ask  assistance  of  some,  and  send  succours  to  others. 
They  garrisoned  all  the  castles  and  forts  in  the  country,  reviewed  all  the 
soldiers  and  horses,  examined  tbe  arms  in  the  magazines,  and  settled  and 
prepared  all  things  as  if  tfie  eneipy  had  been  in  their  country. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fleet  sailed  in  three  squadrons,  each  under  the 
command  of  its  particular  general,  It  consisted  of  136  ships,  100  where- 
of  belonged  to  Athens,  and  the  rest  to  the  allies.  On  hoard  these  shifia 
were  5000  heavy  armed  soldiers,  2^00  of  whom  were  Athenian  citiseos, 
viz.  1 500  of  those  who  had  estates,  and  700|  who  bad  none,  but  were 
equally  citizens :  the  rest  consistec)  of  allies.  With  regard  to  the  liitht 
infantry,  there  were  80  sirchers  of  Crete,  apd  400  of  other  countries,  700 
Rhodian  slingers,  and  120  ej^iles  of  Megcira.  There  was  but  one  company 
of  horse,  consisting  of  30  troopers,  ^yho  had  embarked  on  board  a  vessel 

*  They  were  called  B-paureu.    They  h^d  longer  oars  than  the  rrst,  aqd  cons^j- 
quently  more  trouble  in  rowing. 
i  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  432—445.    Diod.  I  xiii.  p,  1 5D,  1 3(). 
t  These  were  called  ^nr^f' 
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proper  for  traneportiag  caralry.  Both  the  fleet  aod  the  land  forees  were 
afterwards  iDcreased  conuderably.  Thirty  Tesaels  carried  the  proviaioaa 
and  cooks,  with  masons,  carpenters,  and  their  several  tools,  the  whole 
followed  by  100  small  vessels  for  the  service,  exclusive  of  merchant  ships, 
of  which  there  were  great  numbers.  All  this  fleet  bad  sailed  together  for 
Corcyra.  Having  met  with  but  an  indiflerent  reception  from  the  people  of 
Tarentum  and  Locris ;  they  sailed  with  a  favourable  wind  for  Rhegium, 
where  they  made  some  stay.  The  Athenians  were  very  urgent  witb 
the  inhabitants  of  Rhegium  to  succour  those  of  Lontinm,  who  came 
originally  from  Chalcis,  as  well  as  themselves  ;  but  these  answered 
that  they  were  determined  to  stand  neuter,  and  to  undertake  nothing  but 
10  concert  with  the  rest  of  Italy.  Here  they  debated  on  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  waited  for  the  coming  up 
of  thoee  ships  that  had  been  sent  out  to  make  discoveries  of  a  proper 
phice  for  landing,  and  to  enquire  whether  the  citiaens  of  Egesta  bad  got 
their  money  rei^y.  Upon  their  return,  they  brought  advice  that  they  had 
but  30  talents  in  the  treasury.  This  Nicias  had  foreseen,  but  no  regard 
bad  been  paid  to  his  salutary  counsels. 

*  He  did  not  fail  the  instant  this  news  was  brought  to  expatiate  on  the 
counsel  he  had  given  in  Athens :  to  show  the  wrong  step  they  had  taken 
in  ei^ging  in  this  war,  and  to  amplify  the  fatal  consequences  which  raighi 
be  expected  from  it ;  in  all  which  he  acted  very  imprudently.  It  was  ex- 
tremely judicious  in  Nicias  to  oppose  it  in  the  beginning,  and  to  set  every 
engine  at  work,  to  crush  if  possible  this  ill-fated  project.  But  as  it  w'as 
resolved,  and  he  himself  had  accepted  of  the  command,  he  ought  not  to 
be  perpetually  looking  backward,  nor  to  have  repeated  incessantly  that  this 
war  bad  been  undertaken  in  opposition  to  all  the  maxims  of  prudence,  and 
by  that  means  to  cool  the  ardour  of  his  two  colleagues  in  the  command,  to 
dispirit  the  soldiers^  and  to  blunt  that  edge  of  confidence  and  ardour, 
which  assure  the  success  of  great  enterprises.  The  Athenians  on  the  con- 
trary, ought  to  h^ve  advanced  boldly  towards  the  enemy,  should  have 
attacked  them  with  vigour,  and  have  spread  an  universal  terror,  by  « 
sudden  and  unexpected  descent 

.But  Nicias  acted  in  a  quite  different  manner,  {tis  opinion  in  the  coun- 
cil of  war  was,  that  they  should  sail  for  Selinuntn,  which  had  been  (he  first 
occasion  of  this  expedition,  and  then,  if  the  citizens  of  Egesta  performed 
their  promise,  and  gave  a  month's  pay  to  the  army,  to  proceed  forward,  or 
otherwise  to  oblige  them  to  furni?h  provisions  for  .the  60  galleys  they  had 
demanded,  and  continue  in  that  road  till  they  should  have  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  citizens  of  Selinunla,  either  by  force  of  arms,  or  some  other 
way.  He  said,  that  tlvey  afterwards  should  return  to  Athens,  after  having 
thus  made  a  parade  of  their  forces,  and  (lie  Qf^M^tance  they  gave  their 
alhes,  unless  they  should  have  an  opporlunily  of  making  some  attempt  in 
favour  of  the  Leontmes,  or  of  bringing  over  some  city  into  their  aHianee. 

Alcibiades  answered,  tiiat  it  wouhl  be  in^clorious,  after  their  sailing  out 
with  so  noble  a  fleet,  to  return  without  doing  any  thing  ;  and  (hat  fhey 
should  first  endeavour  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Greeks  and  bar- 
barians, in  order  to  divide  them  from  the  Syracusans,  am!  procure  troop != 
ami  provisions  from  them  ;  and  especially  to  send  a  deputation  to  Mer>b<ir2n, 
which  was  a  kind  of  key  to  Sicily,  and  its  harbour  capacious  enouf;h  to 
hold  all  the  fleet.  He  declared  further,  (hat  after  seeing  who  were  their 
friends  and  who  their  enemies,  and  strengthening  themselves  by  the  aiidr- 

*  Pint,  in  Nic.  p,  032; 
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tion  of  a  new  relnforcemeht,  they  then  should  attack  either  Selinunta  or 
Syracuse,  in  cane  the  one  should  refuse  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Egestai 
and  the  other  not  permit  the  Leon  tines  to  return  to  their  city. 

Lamachus  offered  a  third  opinion,  which  perhaps  was  the  most  prudent ; 
that  was,  to  sail  directly  for  Syracuse,  before  its  citizens  had  time  to  re- 
cover from  their  surprise,  or  prepare  for  their  defence.  He  observed,  that 
the  sudden  arrival  of  an  armed  force  always  strikes  the  greatest  terror ; 
and  that  when  enemies  are  allowed  time  to  reflect  and  make  preparations, 
it  also  revives  their  courage ;  whereas,  when  they  are  suddenly  attacked, 
and  still  in  confusion,  they  are  generally  overcome ;  that  as  they  would 
be  masters  of  the  open  country,  they  should  not  be  in  want  of  any  thing, 
but  on  the  contrary  would  oblige  the  Sicilians  to  declare  for  them ;  that 
at  last  they  should  settle  in  Megara,  which  was  quite  desert,  and  a  near 
neighbour  to  Syracuse,  and  there  lay  up  their  fleet  in  safety.  However, 
his  counsel  not  being  followed,  he  agreed  to  that  of  Alcibiades.  Ac- 
cordingly they  sailed  for  Sicily,  where  Alcibiades  took  Catana  by  sor- 
prise. 

SECTION  X. 

ALCIBIADES   RECALLED,   &&C.  &LC. 

l^HIS  was  the  6rst  and  last  exploit  performed  by  Alcibiades  in  this  ex* 
pedition,*  he  being  immediately  recalled  by  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  be 
tried  upon  the  accusation  against  him  ;  for,  from  the  departure  of  the  fleet, 
his  enemies,  who  had  no  regard  to  the  welfare  of  their  country,  and  who, 
upon  the  specious  pretence  of  religion,  which  is  often  made  a  cloak  to 
cover  the  darkest  designs,  meditated  nothing  but  satiating  their  hatred  and 
revenge ;  his  enemies,  I  say,  takins;  advantage  of  his  absence,  had  pro- 
ceeded in  the  affair  with  greater  vigour  than  ever.  All  those  against  whom 
informations  were  lodged,  were  thrown  into  prison,  without  so  much  as 
being  suffered  to  be  heard,  and  that  too  on  the  evidence  of  the  most  pro- 
fligate and  abandoned  citizens,  as  if,  says  Thucydides,  it  was  not  as  great  a 
crime  to  punish  the  innocent,  as  to  suffer  the  guilty  to  escape.  One  of 
the  informers  was  proved  to  be  perjured  by  his  own  words ;  having  de- 
clared that  he  saw  and  knew  one  of  the  accused  by  moon-light ;  whereas 
it  appeared  that  there  was  no  moon  at  that  time.  But  notwithstanding  this 
tnanifest  perjury,  the  populace  were  as  furious  as  ever.  The  remembrance 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratides  made  them  apprehensive  of  the  like 
fate  ;  and  strongly  possessed  with  this  fear,  they  would  not  give  ear  to  any 
thing. 

At  last  they  sent  out  the  f  ship  of  Salamin,  ordering  the  captain  not  to 
carry  off  Alcibiades  by  force,  for  fear  of  raising  a  tumult  in  the  army,  but 
only  to  order  him  to  return  to  Athens,  to  pacify  the  people  by  his  presence. 
Alcibiades  obe}'ed  the  order,  and  went  immediately  on  board  his  galley  : 
but  the  instant  he  was  arrived  at  Thurium,  and  had  got  on  shore,  he  dis- 
appeared, and  eluded  the  pursuit  of  those  who  sought  affer  him.  Being 
asked,  whether  he  would  not  rely  on  his  country,  with  regard  to  the  judg- 
ment it  might  pass  on  him  ?  "  I  would  not,"  says  he,  **  rely  on  my  mother, 
"  for  fear  lest  she  should  inadvertently  mistake  a  {  black  bean  for  a  white 

*Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  446—450.     Plut  in  Alcib.  p.  202. 
i  This  was  a  sacred  vessel  appointed  to  fetch  criminals. 

t  The  judges  made  use  of  beans  in  giving  their  suffrages,  and  the  blacl>  bean 
denoted  condemnation. 
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"  one."  The  giUej  of  Salamin  returned  back  without  tbe  comaiaoder» 
who  was  ashamed  of  his  having  suffered  his  prey  to  escape  him  in  that 
manner.  Alcibiades  was  sentenced  to  die  for  his  contumacy.  His  whole 
estate  was  confiscated,  and  all  priests  and  priestesses  were  commanded  to 
Gurse  him.  Among  the  latter  was  one  Theano,  who  alone  had  the  cour- 
age to  oppose  this  decree,  saying,  *  *'  That  she  had  been  appointed  priest- 
"  ess,  not  to  curse,  but  to  bless."  Some  time  after,  news  being  brought 
him  that  the  Athenians  had  condemned  him  to  die,  "  I  shall  make  them 
"  sensibiev*'  says  he,  "  that  I  am  alivci" 

t  Much  about  this  time  Diagoras  of  Milia,  was  prosecuted  at  Athens. 
He  Jiad  settled  himself  in  the  latter  city,  where  he  taught  Atheism,  and  was 
brought  to  a  trial  for  his  doctrine.  \  Diagoras  escaped  the  punishment 
which  would  have  been  inflicted  on  him,  by  flying  from  the  city  ;  but  he 
could  not  wipe  off  the  ignominy  of  the  sentence  which  condemned  him  to 
death.  The  Athenians  had  so  great  an  abhorrence  for  the  impious  princi- 
ples inculcated  by  him,  that  they  even  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  and 
promised  the  reward  of  a  talent  to  any  man  who  should  bring  him  dead  or 
alWe. 

H  About  20  years  before,  a  like  affair  had  happened  to  Protagoras,  for 
having  only  treated  the  same  question  by  way  of  problem.  He  had  said 
in  tbe  beginning  of  one  of  his  books,  *'  Whether  the  gods  do  or  do  not  ex- 
"  ist,  is  a  question  which  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  affirm  or  deny : 
**  for  our  understandings  are  too  much  clouded,  and  the  life  of  man  is  too 
**  short  for  the  solution  of  so  nice  and  difficult  a  point."  But  the  Athenians 
eould  not  bear  to  have  a  subject  of  this  nature  made  a  doubt ;  and  for  this 
reason,  they  ordered  proclamation  to  be  made  by  the  public  crier,  for  all 
persons  who  had  any  copies  of  this  book  to  bring  them  to  the  magistrates :. 
after  which  they  were  burnt  as  infamous  pieces,  and  the  author  was  ban- 
ished for  ever  from  all  the  territories  of  the  Athenians. 

Diagoras  and  Protagoras  had  been  the  disciples  of  Democritus,  wha 
first  invented  the  philosophy  of  atoms.  I  shall  speak  of  him  in  another 
place. 

}  From  the  departure  of  Alcibiades,  Nicias  had  possessed  the  whole  au-« 
thority  :  for  Lamachus  his  colleague,  though  a  man  of  bravery  and  expe- 
rience, was  however  in  no  credit,  because  of  his  extreme  poverty,  for 
which  he  was  despised  by  the  soldiers.  But  the  Athenians  were  not  al- 
ways in  this  way  of  thinking ;  for  we  have  seen  that  Aristides,  poor  as  he 
was,  was  not  less  esteemed  and  respected  on  that  account.  But  in  this 
last  expedition,  the  people  in  general  bad  imbibed  a  passion  for  luxury  and 
magnificence ;  the  natural  consequences  of  which  is  a  love  of  riches.  As 
Nicias  therefore  governed  all  affairs  solely,  all  his  actions  were  of  the  same 
cast  with  his  disposition,  that  is,  of  a  slow  and  fearful  kind ;  he  suffered 
every  thing  to  languish,  sometimes  either  by  lying  still  and  undertaking 
nothing,  sometimes  by  only  sailing  along  the  coast,  or  losing  time  in  con- 
sulting and  deliberating ;  all  which  soon  suppressed,  on  one  side,  the  ar- 
dour and  confidence  the  troops  expressed  at  first ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
fear  and  terror  with  which  tlie  enemy  had  been  seized,  at  the  sight  of  so 
terrible  an  armament.  He  besieged  Uybia;  and  thou<;h  it  was  but  a  small 
city,  be  was  however  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  some  days  after,  which 

f  Joseph,  contr.  Ajpp.  |  Diod.  I.  xiii.  p.  137. 

I  Diog.  Laert  in  Protag.  Joseph,  contr.  App.  Cic.  1.  i.  de  Nat  Deer.  n.  6i2. 
%  Thucyd.  p.  452, 458.    Plut  in  Nic.  p.  5S3. 
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brought  him  into  (he  highest  contempt.  He  retired  at  last  to  Cataoa,  after 
having  performed  but  one  exploit,  viz.  (he  ruining  of  Hyccara,  a  small  town 
inhabited  by  barbarians ;  from  which  place  it  is  said  that  Lais  the  courte- 
san, at  that  time  very  young,  was  sold  with  the  rest  of  the  captives,  and 
carried  to  Peloponnebus. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  Alcibiades,  having  left  Thurium,  was  arrived  at  Ar- 
gos ;  and  as  he  quite  despaired  of  ever  being  recalled  home,  be  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  Spartans,  desiring  leave  to  reside  among  them,  under 
their  guard  and  protection.  He  promised  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that 
if  they  woiild  consider  him  as  their  friend,  he  would  perform  greater  ser- 
vice for  their  state  than  he  before  had  done  injuries  to  it.  The  Spartans 
received  him  with  open  arms,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  in  their  city,  he 
gained  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  its  inhabitants.  He  charmed,  and  even 
«nchanted  them  by  his  conforming  himself  so  easily  to  their  way  of  living. 
Such  people  as  saw  Alcibiades  shave  himself  to  the  skin,  bathe  in  cold  wa- 
ter, eat  of  the  coarse  heavy  cakes,  which  were  their  usual  food,  and  be  so 
Iveil  satisfied  with  their  black  broth,  could  not  persuade  themselves  that  a 
man  who  submitted  so  cheerfully  to  this  kmd  of  life,  had  ever  kept  cooks 
in  his  palace,  had  used  essences  and  perfumes,  had  wore  the  rich  stufifs 
of  Miletus ;  in  a  word,  that  be  had  hitherto  lived  in  the  midst  of  voluptu- 
ousness and  profusion  of  all  things.  But  flexibility  was  the  characteristic 
that  chiefly  distinguished  Alcibiades.  Cameleonlike,  he  could  assume  ail 
shapes  and  colours,  to  win  the  favour  of  those  among  whom  he  resided. 
He  immediately  assumed  their  manners,  and  adapted  himself  to  their  taste, 
as  if  they  had  been  natural  to  him ;  and  though  he  inwardly  had  an  aver- 
sion to  them,  he  could  however  cover  his  disgust  with  an  easy,  simple, 
and  unconstrained  air.  With  some  he  had  all  the  graces  and  vivacity  of 
the  gayest  youth,  and  with  others  ail  the  gravity  of  old  age.  In  Sparta,  he 
was  laborious,  frugal,  and  austere ;  in  Ionia,  enjoyment,  idleness  and 
pleasure,  made  up  his  whole  life ;  in  Thrace,  he  was  always  on  horseback, 
or  carousing  ;  and  when  he  resided  with  Tissaphernes  the  satrap,  he  ex- 
ceeded all  the  magnificence  of  the  Persians  in  luxury  and  profusion. 

But  he  was  not  barely  satisfied  with  gaining  the  esteem  of  the  Lacedie- 
monians.  He  insinuated  himself  so  far  into  the  afiection  of  Timea,  the  wife 
of  king  Agis,  that  he  had  a  son  by  her,  who  in  public  went  by  the  name  of 
Leotychides ;  though  his  mother  in  private,  and  among  her  women  and 
female  friends,  did  not  blush  to  call  him  Alcibiades ;  so  violent  was  her 
passion  for  that  Athenian.  Agis  was  informed  of  this  intrigue,  and  there- 
fore refused  to  own  Leotychides  for  his  son  ;  for  which  reason  he  was  af- 
terwards excluded  the  throne. 

SECTION  XL 

DESCaiPTlON   or   SYRACUSE. 

AS  the  siege  of  Syracuse  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  the  Gre- 
cian history,  (he  particular  circvmstances  of  which  I  thought  proper  to 
relate  for  that  reason,  in  order  to  give  my  readers  an  idea  of  the  manner 
of  besieging  by  the  ancients,  I  judge  it  necessary,  before  I  enter  into  that 
detail,^  to  give  the  reader  a  description  and  plan  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  in 
which  he  will  also  find  the  diflerent  fortifications  both  of  the  Atheniau» 
and  Syracusans  mentioned  in  this  siege. 

*  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  SSO; 
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*  Syracase  stood  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.  Its  vast  extent,  its  ad- 
TantageoQs  situation,  the  conveniency  of  its  double  harbour,  its  fortifica- 
tiona  built  with  the  utmost  care  and  labour,  and  the  multitude  and  wealth 
of  its  inhabitants,  made  it  one  of  the  greatest,  the  most  beautiful,  and  most 
powerful  among  the  Grecian  cities,  f  We  are  told  its  air  was  so  pure  and 
sereoe,  that  there  was  no  day  in  the  year,  how  cloudy  soever  it  might  be, 
in  which  the  sun  did  not  display  its  beams. 

{ It  was  built  by  Archias  the  Corinthian,  a  year  after  Naxos  and  Mega- 
nhad  been  founded  on  the  same  coast. 

When  the  Athenians  besieged  this  city,  it  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
viz.  the  Island,  Achradina,  and  Tycbe.  Thucydides  mentions  only  these 
three  divisions.  Two  more,  viz.  Neapolis  and  Epipola),  were  afterwards 
added. 

The  island,  situated  to  the  south,  was  called  N«(r«^,  Nasos,  signifying  in 
Greeic,  an  island,  but  pronounced  according  to  the  Doric  dialect ;  and  Or- 
tygia.  It  was  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  bridge.  ||  It  was  in  this  island 
that  the  Syracusans  afterwards  built  the  citadel  and  the  palace  of  their 
kings.  This  quarter  or  division  of  the  city  was  of  very  great  importance, 
because  it  might  render  those  who  possessed  it,  masters  of  the  two  ports 
which  surrounded  it.  It  was  for  this  reason  the  Romans,  when  they  took 
Syracuse,  would  not  suffer  any  Syracusans  to  inhabit  the  island. 

^  There  was  in  this  island  a  very  famous  spring  called  Arethusa.  The 
ancientSy  or  father  the  poets,  from  reasons  which  have  not  the  least  sha- 
dow of  probability,  supposed  that  Alpheus,  a  river  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus, 
rolled  its  waters  either  through  or  under  the  waves  of  the  sea,  without  ev- 
er mixing  them,  as  far  as  the  spring  or  fountain  of  Arethusa.  It  was  this 
fiction  gave  occasion  to  the  following  lines  of  Virgil ; — 

Extremum  hunc,  Arethusa,  mihi  concede  laborem. — 
Sic  tibi,  cum  fluctus  subterlabere  Sicanos, 
Doris  amara  suam  non  intermisceat  undam. 

Viae.  Eclog,  10. 

Thy  sacred  succour,  Arethusa,  bring. 
To  crown  my  labour :  Tis  the  last  1  sing.— • 
So  may  thy  ^lilver  streams  beneath  the  tide, 
Unmix'd  with  briny  seas,  securely  glide. 

Drtdew. 

Achradina,  situated  entirely  on  the  sea-side,  towards  the  east,  was 
the  most  spacious,  the  most  beautiful,  and  best  fortified  quarter  of  the 
city. 

Tyche,  so  called  from  the  temple  of  Fortune,  Tv;^  which  embellished 
that  part  of  the  city,  extended  along  Achradina  westward  from  the  north 
towards  the  south,  and  was  very  well  inhabited.  It  had  a  famous  gate 
called  Hexapylum,  which  led  into  the  country,  and  was  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  city, 

£pipol»  was  a  bill  without  the  city,  which  it  commanded.     It  was  situ- 

*  Cic.  Verr.  6.  n.  117—119. 

+  Urbem  Syracusas  elegerat,  cujus  hie  situs  atque  haec  natura  esse  loci  coeliquc 
die itur,  ut  nuflus  iinquara  dies  tam  magna  turbulentaquc  tompestat*^  fucrit,  quia 
aUquo  tempore  solera  ejusdiei  homines  viderent.     Cic.  Verr.  7.  n.  2G. 

t  A.  M.  &i9d.     Ant.  J.  C.  709.     Strab.  1.  6.  p.  269. 

II  Cic.  Verr.  7.  n.  97. 

*<^  Strab.  1.  vi,  270.    Senec.  Nat.  Qucest.  I  ill.  c.  ^6. 
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alied  between  Heztpylum  and  the  point  of  EuijelUi  towaris  the  north 
and  west.  It  was  exceedingly  steep  in  several  pJaees,  and  for  that  reaaoa 
of  very  difficult  access.  At  the  time  of  the  siege  in  questioo,  it  was  no! 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  the  Syracusans  defended  it  with  a  body  of 
tioops  against  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  Euryelus  was  the  pass  or  en* 
trance  which  led  to  Epipohe.  Oo  the  small  hill  of  Epipole,  was  a  fort 
called  Labdaloo,  or  Labdalum. 

It  was  not  till  long  after,  under  Dionysias  the  tyrant,  that  Epipole  was 
Burrouuded  with  walls,  and  inclosed  within  the  city,  of  which  it  formed  a 
fifth  part,  but  was  thinly  inhabited.  A  fourth  division  had  been  added  bi^ 
fere  called  Neapolb,  that  is,  the  new  city,  which  covered  Tyehe. 

*  The  river  Anapis  ran  at  almost  half  a  league  distance  from  the  city. 
The  space  between  them  was  a  large  and  beautiful  plain,  terminated  by 
two  fens  or  moors,  the  one  called  Syraco,  whence  the  city  was  named,  and 
the  other  Lysimelia.  This  river  emptied  itself  into  the  great  harbour. 
Near  its  mouth,  southward, was  a  kind  of  castle,  called  Olympia,  from  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Oly'mpios  standing  there,  and  in  which  were  great  rieb* 
es.    It  was  600  paces  from  the  city. 

Syracuse  had  two  harbours  veiy  ne^r  one  another,  and  separated  only 
by  the  isle,  via.  the  great  harbour  and  the  small  one,  called  otherwise 
Laccus.  According  to  the  f  description  which  the  Roman  orator  gives  of 
them,  both  were  surrounded  with  buildings  as  parts  of  the  city. 

The  great  harbour  was  a  little  above  |  5000  paces,  or  two  leagues  in 
circumference.  It  had  a  gulf  called  Dascon.  The  entrance  of  this  port 
was  but  600  paces  wide.  It  was  formed  on  one  side  by  the  point  of  the 
island  Ortygia,  and  on  the  other  by  the  little  island  and  cape  of  Plemmyri- 
um,  which  was  commanded  by  a  fort  or  castle  of  the  same  name. 

Above  Achradina  was  a  third  port,  called  the  harbour  of  Trogilus* 

SECTION  XII. 

NlCfAS,  AFTEft   803fE   ENOAOEMENTS,   BESIEGES    8TRACUSE,    SlC.   &C. 
EIGHTEENTH   YEAR  OF   THE    WAR. 

AT  the  end  of  the  summer,|  news  was  brought  Nicias  that  the  Syracu- 
sans, having  resumed  courage,  intended  to  march  against  him.  Accord- 
ingly their  cavalry  advanced  with  an  air  of  insolenqe  to  attack  him  even 
in  his  camp ;  and  asked  with  a  loud  laugh,  whether  he  lyas  come  into  Si< 
cily  to  settle  in  Catana.  These  severe  reproaches  roused  him  a  little,  so 
that  he  resolved  to  sail  (or  Syracuse.  The  enterprise  was  bold  and  dan- 
gerous. Nicias  could  not,  without  running  the  utmost  hazard,  attempt  to 
land  in  presence  of  an  enemy  who  waited  for  him  with  the  greatest  resolu- 
tion, and  would  not  fail  to  charge  him  the  instant  he  should  offer  to  make 
a  descent.  Nor  was  it  safer  for  him  to  march  bis  troops  by  land,  because, 
as  he  had  no  cavalry,  that  of  the  Syracusans,  which  was  very  numerous, 
iipon  the  first  advice  they  should  have  of  their  march,  would  come  to 
blows,  and  overpower  him  by  the  superiority  of  forces. 

*  Plut.  in  Dionys.  vit.  p.  970. 

fPortushabet  prope  in  sedificatione  aspectuque  urbis  inclusos.  Cic.  Verr.  6. 
n.  117. 

t  According  to  Strabo,  it  is  80  stadia  in  circum  ference,  which  is  twice  its  ^i9\ 
extent ;  a  plain  proof  that  this  passage  of  Strabo  is  corrupt—Culver,  p.  16. ; 
'    R  Thiicyd.  1.  vi  p.  4d5-~4St.    Plut  in  Kk.  p,  &3S,  534.    DIod.  1.  cxx^vii. 
cxvxviti. 
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To  extricate  Mnself  from  thh  perplexity,  and  enable  Mmielf  to  aeise, 
willioat  oppoeition,  open  an  advantageona  post  which  a  Sjracasan  exile 
l»d  diteoTered  to  him,  Nicias  had  recoaree  to  stratagem.  He  caused  a 
ftbe  piece  c^  news  to  be  pren  to  the  enemy,  tIs.  that  by  means  of  a  con- 
spiraey,  which  was  to  take  effect  on  a  certain  day,  they  might  seise  on  his 
camp,  and  poseese  themselves  of  all  the  arms  and  baggage.  The  Syraen- 
sans  on  thb  promise,  marched  towards  Catana,  and  pitched  their  camp 
near  Leontlom.  The  moment  the  Athenians  had  advice  of  this,  they 
cmbnrked  with  all  their  troops  and  ammanition,  and  in  the  CTeniag  steer- 
ed  for  Byracnse.  They  arrived  by  day-break  in  the  great  harboor,  landed 
near  Olympia,  in  the  place  which  bad  been  pointed  oat  to  them,  and  there 
fortified  themselves.  The  enemy  finding  themselves  sbamefolly  over- 
rtacbed,  retnnied  immediately  to  Syracuse,  and  in  the  greatest  rage  drew 
up  in  bnttle-arn^  some  days  after  before  the  walls  of  the  city.  Nicias 
marched  out  of  the  trenches,  and  a  battle  was  fought.  Victory  was  a  long 
time  dottbtfiil,  but  a  very  heavy  shower  of  rain,  accompanied  with  thun- 
der and  Kgbtning,  coming  unexpectedly,  the  Syracnsans,  who  were  unex*' 
perienced,  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  having  never  carried  arms  before, 
were  frightened  at  the  tempest,  whilst  their  enemies  laughed  at  it  as  the  mere 
e&tet  of  the  season,  and  regarded  nothing  but  the  enemy,  who  were  much 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  storm.  The  Syracusans,  after  making  a  long 
and  vigorous  resutance,  were  forced  to  give  way.  The  Athenians  could 
not  pursue  them  far,  because  their  horse,  which  were  still  In  a  body,  and 
had  not  been  defeated,  covered  their  retreat.  The  Syracusans  retreated 
in  good  order  into  the  city,  after  having  thrown  a  body  of  troops  into  the 
temple  of  Olympia  to  prevent  its  being  plundered. 

This  temple  stood  pretty  near  the  camp  of  the  Athenians,  who  were 
very  desirous  of  taking  it,  because  it  abounded  with  gold  and  silver  offer- 
ings, which  the  piety  of  kings  and  nations  had  consecrated.  Nicma  hav- 
ing delayed  sending  troops  to  seise  it,  lost  the  opportunity,  and  gave  tlie 
Syracusans  time  to  throw  into  It,  as  was  before  observed,  a  detachment 
to  defend  it.  It  was  thought  he  did  this  on  purpose,  and  out  of  reverence 
to  the  gods,  because,  had  the  soldiers  plundered  this  temple,  the  public 
would  not  have  reaped  any  benefit  by  it,  and  himself  only  had  been  accus- 
ed of  the  sacrilege. 

Alter  the  battle,  the  Athenians,  who  were  not  yet  In  a  condition  to  at- 
tack Syracuse,  retired  with  their  fleet  to  Naxos  and  Catana  to  winter  there, 
with  design  to  return  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  spring,  and  lay  sie^e  to 
the  city.  To  do  this,  they  wanted  money,  provisions,  and  particularly 
horse,  of  which  they  were  absolutely  destitute.  The  Athenians  depended 
upon  obtaining  part  of  these  succours  from  the  people  of  Sicily,  who  they 
supposed  would  join  them  the  instant  they  should  bear  nf  their  victory  ; 
and  at  the  same  tin^e  they  sent  an  express  to  Athens  to  solicit  the  like  aid. 
They  also  addressed  the  Carthaginians  for  their  alliance ;  and  sent  deputies 
to  some  ciGes  of  Italy,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Tuscan  sea,  which  had 
promised  to  assist  them. 

The  Syracusans  were  fiir  fVom  desponding.  Permocrates,  who  of  all 
their  leaders  was  most  distinguished  for  his  valour,  bis  judgment,  and  ex- 
perience, represented  to  them,  in  order  to  raise  their  hopes,  that  they  had 
not  been  wanting  in  courage,  but  in  conduct ;  that  the  enemies  though  very 
brave,  owed  their  victory  to  their  good  fortune  rather  than  to  their  merit ; 
that  they  having  a  multitude  of  leaders  (they  were  15  in  number,)  fron^ 
which  confusion  and  di8ot>edience  are  inseparable,  had  done  them  preju- 
dice ;  that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  choose  experienced 
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generals,  to  keep  (he  rest  in  their  duty,  and  exercise  thefr  forces  continu- 
ally during  the  winter  season.  This  advice  being  followed,  Hermocrates 
and  two  more  were  elected  generals ;  after  which  they  sent  deputies  to 
Corinth  and  Lacedaemon  to  renew  the  alliance,  and  at  the  same  time  to  en- 
gage them  to  make  a  diversion,  in  order  to  oblige,  if  possible,  the  Atheni- 
ans to  recal  their  troops  out  of  Sicily,  or  at  least  to  prevent  their  sending 
a  reinforcement  thither.  The  fortifying  of  Syracuse  was  the  chief  object 
of  their  care.  Accordingly  they  took  into  the  city  by  a  wall  all  the  tract 
of  land  towards  Epipolae,  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Tyche,  descend- 
ing westward  towards  the  quarter  or  division  of  the  city  called  afterwards 
Neapolis,  in  order  to  remove  the  enemy  to  a  greater  distance,  and  to  give 
them  more  trouble  in  making  their  contravallation,  by  obliging  them  to 
give  a  larger  extent  to  it.  This  part,  in  all  probability,  had  been  neglected, 
because  it  seemed  to  be  sufficiently  defended  by  its  rugged  and  steep  situ- 
ation. They  also  garrisoned  Megara  and  Olympia,  and  drove  stakes  into 
all  those  parts  of  the  sea  shore  where  the  enemy  might  easily  make  a  de- 
scent. Hearing  afterwards  that  the  Athenians  were  at  Naxos,  they  went 
and  burnt  the  camp  of  Catana,  and  retired,  after  laying  waste  the  country 
adjacent  to  it. 

*  The  ambassadors  of  Syracuse,  being  arrived  among  the  Corinthians, 
asked  succour  of  them,  as  having  been  their  founders,  which  was  immedi- 
ately granted  ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians, to  invite  them  to  declare  in  their  favour.  Alcibiades  enforced 
their  demand  with  all  his  credit  and  eloquence,  which  his  resentment  against 
Athens  inflamed  prodigiously.  He  advised  and  exhorted  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians  to  appoint  Gylippus  their  general,  and  send  him  into  Sicily ;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  invade  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  make  a  powerful  diver- 
sion. In  the  third  place,  he  counselled  them  to  fortify  Decelia  in  Attica, 
which  quite  completed  the  ruin  of  the  city  of  Athens,  it  not  being  able 
ever  to  recover  that  blow  :  for  by  this  fort  the  Lacedaemonians  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  country,  by  which  the  Athenians  were  deprived  of 
their  silver  mines  of  Laurium,  and  of  the  revenues  of  their  lands ;  nor 
could  they  be  succoured  by  their  neighbours,  Decelia  becoming  the  asy- 
lum of  all  the  malecontents  and  partisans  of  Sparta. 

f  Nicias  had  received  some  succours  from  Athens.  It  consisted  of  250 
horsemen,  who  the  Athenians  supposed  would  be  furnished  with  horses  in 
Sicily  (the  troops  bringing  only  the  furniture,}  and  of  30  horse-'archcrs,  with 
300  talents,  that  is,  300,000  French  crowns.|  Nicias  now  began  to  pre- 
pare for  action.  He  was  accused  of  often  letting  slip  opportunities,  by  his 
losing  time  in  deliberating,  arguing,  and  concerting  measures ;  however, 
when  once  he  entered  upon  action,  he  was  as  bold  and  vigorous  in  execu- 
ting, as  before  he  had  been  slow  and  timorous  in  undertaking,  as  be  sho- 
wed on  the  present  occasion. 

The  Syracusans  hearing  that  the  Athenians  had  a  reinforcement  of  cav- 
alry, and  would  soon  march  and  lay  siege  to  their  city ;  and  knowing  they 
could  not  possibly  approach  it,  or  make  a  contravallation,  unless  they 
should  possess  themselves  of  the  hill  of  Epipolae,  which  commanded  Sy- 
racuse, they  resolved  to  guard  the  avenue  to  it,  which  was  the  only  pass 
by  which  the  enemy  could  get  up  to  it,  every  other  part  being  rugged  and 
inaccessible.    Marching  therefore  down  into  the  meadow  or  plain,  border- 

*Thucyd.  I.  vi.  p.  471— 48ii.  Plut  in  Alcib.  p.  203.    In  Nic.  p.  5S4,  CSO.    Di- 
9d.  1.  xii.  p.  138. 
t  A.  M.  3590.    Ant.  J.  C.  41 1,  |  About  C7,000l.  stcHing. 
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ed  by  the  river  Anapis,  and  reviewing  their  troops  there,  thej  appointed  70O 
foot,  under  the  command  of  Diomilus,  to  guard  that  important  post ;  and 
commanded  them  to  repair  to  it,  at  the  first  signal  which  should  be  given 
for  that  purpose.  But  Nicias  conducted  his  design  with  so  much  prudence, 
expedition,  and  secrecy,  that  they  had  not  time  to  dp  this.  He  sailed  from 
Catana  with  all  his  fleet,  without  the  enemy's  having  the  least  suspicion  of 
his  design.  Being  arrived  at  the  port  of  Trogilus  near  Leontium,  which  is 
but  a  quarter  of  a  league  (six  or  seven  furlongs)  from  Epipolse,  he  put  his 
land  forces  on  shore,  after  which  he  retired  with  his  fleet  to  Thap^us,  a 
small  peninsula  of  Syracuse,  the  entrance  to  which  he  shut  up  with  a  stac- 
eado. 

The  land  forces  marched  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  seize  on  Epipo* 
ltd,  by  the  pass  of  Euryelus,  before  the  enemy,  who  were  in  the  plains  of 
Anapis,  at  above  a  league's  distance,  had  the  least  notice  of  their  arrival. 
At  the  first  news  of  this,  the  700  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Diomilus, 
advanced  fonvard  in  confusion,  but  were  easily  defeated,  and  300  of  them, 
with  their  leader,  left  dead  in  (he  field.  The  Athenians,  after  setting  up  a 
trophy,  built  a  fort  in  Labdalon,  on  the  summit  of  Epipola:),  in  order  to  se- 
cure their  baggage  and  most  valuable  effects  in  it,  whenever  they  should  be 
forced  to  fight,  or  work  at  the  contravallation. 

Soon  after  the  inhabitants  of  Egesta  sent  the  Athenians  300  horse,  to 
which  some  of  their  Sicilian  allies  added  100  more  ;  that  with  the  250  sent 
before  by  the  Athenians,  and  who  had  furnished  themselves  with  horses  in 
Sicily,  made  a  body  of  650  horse. 

The  plan  laid  down  by  Nicias,  in  order  for  taking  Syracuse,  was,  to  sur^ 
round  all  the  city  on  the  land  side  with  a  strong  contravallation,  in  order  to 
cutoff  all  communication  with  the  place  from  without,  in  hopes,  no  doubt, 
that  his  fleet  would  afterwards  enable  him  to  prevent  the  Syracusans  from 
receiving  any  succours  or  provisions  by  sea. 

Having  left  a  garrison  in  Labdalon,  he  came  down  from  the  hill,  advan- 
ced towartfe  the  northern  extremity  of  Tyche,  and  lialting  there,  he  em- 
ployed the  whole  army  in  throwing  up  a  line  of  contravallation,  to  shut  up 
their  city  northward  from  Tyche  as  far  as  Trogilus,  situated  on  the  sea  side.. 
This  work  was  carried  on  with  such  a  rapidity  as  terrified  the  Syracusans. 
They  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  carrying  on  of  this 
work,  and  accordingly  made  some  sallies  and  attacks,  but  always  with  dis- 
advantage, and  even  their  cavalry  was  routed.  The  day  after  the  action, 
the  contravallation,  northward,  was  continued  by  part  of  the  army,  during 
which  the  rest  carried  stones  and  other  materials  towards  Trogilus,  in 
order  to  finish  it. 

The  besieged,  by  the  advice  of  Hermocrates,  thought  it  advisable  not 
to  venture  a  secon<l  battle  with  the  Athenians  ;  and  only  endeavoured  to 
put  a  stop  to  their  works,  at  least  to  render  them  useless,  by  running  a  line 
to  cut  that  carried  on  by  the  Athenians.  They  imagined,  that  rn  case  they 
should  be  suffered  to  complete  their  wail,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Athenians  to  make  any  farther  progress  in  their  work  ;  or  that,  should  they 
endeavour  to  prevent  it,  it  would  suflice  for  the  Syracusans  to  oppose 
them  with  a  part  of  their  forces,  after  having  shut  up  such  avenues  as  were 
most  accessible  with  strong  palisades ;  and  that  the  Athenians,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  be  obliged  to  send  for  all  their  forces,  and  enttrefy  abandon 
their  works. 

Accordingly  they  came  out  of  their  city,  and  working  with  inexpressible 
ardour,  they  began  to  raise  a  wall ;  and  in  order  to  carry  it  on  with  less 
molestation,  they  covered  it  with  sstronj  palisades,  and  flnnked  it  with  wood- 
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en  f owere,  at  proper  distances,  to  defend  it.  The  Athenians  suffered  the 
Byracusans  to  carrj  on  their  works  undisturbed,  because  had  they  march- 
ed only  part  of  (heir  troops  against  them,  they  would  have  been  too  weak ; 
and  if  they  had  brought  them  all,  they  then  must  hare  been  obliged  to  dis- 
continue their  works,  which  they  were  resolved  not  to  do.  The  work  be- 
ing completed,  the  Syracusans  left  a  body  of  troops  to  defend  the  palisade, 
and  guard  the  wall,  and  then  returned  into  the  city. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Athenians  cut  off  the  canals  by  which  water  was 
oonveyed  into  the  city  ;  and  observing  the  Syracusan  soldiers,  who  had 
been  left  to  guard  the  wall,  veiy  negligent  in  their  duty,  some  returning  at 
noon  either  into  the  city  or  their  tents,  and  the  rest  not  keeping  a  proper 
guard ;  they  detached  300  chosen  soldiers,  and  some  light  infantry,  to  at- 
tack this  post;  during  which  the  rest  of  the. army  marched  towards  the 
city,  to  prevent  any  succours  from  coming  out  of  it.  Accordingly  the  300 
soldiers  having  forced  the  palisade,  pursued  those  who  guarded  it  as  far  as 
that  part  of  the  city  wall  which  covered  Temenos ;  where,  pouring  in  indis- 
criminately with  them,  they  were  repulsed  by  the  inhabitants  with  loss. 
The  whole  army  afterwards  demolished  the  wall,  and  pulled  up  the  pall: 
sades  of  the  intrenchment,  and  carried  them  off. 

After  this  success,  whereby  the  Athenians  were  masters  of  the  northern 
parts,  they  began  the  very  next  day  a  still  more  important  work,  and  which 
would  quite  finish  their  inclosure  of  the  city,  viz.  to  carry  a  wall  from  the 
hills  of  Epipolie,  westward,  through  the  plain  and  the  fens  as  far  as  the 
great  harbour.  To  prevent  this,  the  besieged  beginning  the  same  kind  of 
work  as  they  had  carried  on  on  the  other  side,  ran  a  trench,  lined  with  pa- 
lisades, from  the  city  through  the  fens,  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  car- 
ryin^r  their  contravallations  as  far  as  the  sea.  But  the  latter,  after  finishing 
the  first  part  of  the  wall  on  the  hills  of  Epipolas,  resolved  to  attack  th'is  new . 
work.  For  this  purpose,  they  ordered  their  fleet  to  sail  from  Thapsua  to 
the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse,  it  having  continued  in  that  road  hitherto  ; 
and  the  besieged  had  always  the  sea  open  to  them,  by  which  the  besiegers 
were  obliged  to  get  their  provisions  from  Thapsus  by  land.  The  Atheni- 
ans came  down  therefore  from  Epipoiae  into  the  plain  before  day-break  i 
when  throwing  planks  and  beams  in  that  part  where  the  fen  was  only  sli- 
my and  more  firm  than  in  other  places,  they  immediately  carried  the 
greatest  part  of  the  fosse  lined  with  palisades,  and  then  the  rest,  after  hav- 
ing beaten  tlie  Syracusans,  who  gave  way  and  retired ;  such  as  were  oa 
th?  right  towards  the  city,  and  the  rest  towards  the  river.  Three  hundreil 
chosen  Athenians  having  attempted  to  cut  off  the  passage  of  the  latter. 
Hew  towards  the  bridge ;  but  the  enemy's  cavalry,  tiie  greatest  part  of  . 
which  were  drawn  up  in  battle,  repulsed  them ;  and  afterwards  charged 
the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians,  and  put  the  first  battalions  into  disorder. 
Lamachus  perceiving  this  from  the  left  wing,  where  he  commanded,  raa 
thither  with  the  Argives  and  some  archers ;  but  having  passed  a  trench, 
and  being  abandoned  by  his  soldiers,  he  was  killed  with  five  or  six  who  fol- 
lowed him.  The  enemy  immediately  passed  the  river,  and  seeing  the  rest 
ef  the  army  come  up,  they  retired. 

At  the  same  time  the  right  wing,  which  had  returned  towards  the  city, 
resumed  courage  from  this  success,  and  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  before 
the  Athenians;  after  having  detached  some  troops  to  attack  the  fort  on  the 
hills  of  Epipola;,  which  served  as  a  magazine  to  the  enemy,  and  was  thought 
to  be  unguarded.  They  forced  an  intrenchment  that  covered  the  fort,  but 
jNicias  saved  it.  He  was  sick  in  this  fort,  and  at  that  time  in  his  bed,  with 
only  his  domestics  about  him.    Animated  by  the  danger,  and  the  presence 
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of  the  eDemy,  he  struggleB  with  his  indisposition,  rises  up,  and  coufmandd 
his  servants  to  set  fire  imDiediately  to  all  thti  timber  lying  between  the  in- 
trenchment  and  the  fort  for  the  military  engines,  and  to  the  engines  them- 
selves*  This  unexpected  conflagration  stopped  the  Syracusans,  saved  Ni- 
cias,  the  fort,  and  all  the  ribh  effects  of  the  Athenians,  who  made  haste  to  the 
relief  of  that  general.  At  the  same  time  the  fleet  was  seen  sailing  into  the 
great  harbour,  according  to  the  orders  given  for  that  purpose.  The  Syracu- 
sans having  perceived  this  fronl  the  hill,  and  fearing  they  should  be  attacked 
from  behind,  and  overpowered  by  the  land  forces,  they  retired,  and  returned 
to  the  city  with  all  their  forces ;  noW  no  longer  expecting,  after  having  lodt 
their  fosse  lined  with  palisades,  that  it  would  be  possible  fbr  them  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  fi*om  carrying  on  their  contravallation  as  far  as  the  dea. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Athenians  who  had  contented  themselves  with 
building  a  single  wall  on  the  hills  of  Epipolae^  and  through  such  places  as 
were  craggy  and  of  difficult  access,  being  come  down  into  the  plain,  began 
to  build,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hills,  a  double  trail,  intending  to  carry  it  as  far 
as  the  sea,  viz.  a  wall  of  contratallation  against  the  besieged,  and  another 
of  clrcumvallation  agidnst  those  Syracusan  troops  which  were  out  of  the 
city,  and  such  allies  as  might  com^  to  its  aid; 

From  thenceforth  Nicias,  trho  now  was  sole  general,  conceived  great 
hopes ;  for  several  cities  of  Sicily,  which  hitherto  had  not  declared  for  ei- 
ther side,  came  and  joined  hiin ;  and  there  arrived  from  all  quarters  ves- 
sels laden  with  provisions  for  his  army,  all  parties  being  eager  to  go  over 
to  him,  because  he  had  acquired  the  superiority,  and  been  exceedingly 
successful  In  all  his  undertakings.  The  Syracusans,  seeing  themselves 
blocked  up  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  losiitg  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  de- 
fend their  city  any  longer,  already  proposed  an  accommodation.  Gylip- 
pus,  who  was  coming  from  Lacedenldn  to  their  assistance,  having  heard 
in  his  passage  the  extremity  to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  looking  up- 
on the  whole  island  as  lost,  sailed  forward  nevertheless  ;  not  in  the  view  o^ 
defending  Sicily,  but  only  to  preserve  to  the  nations  of  Italy  such  cities  as 
were  subject  to  them  in  that  island,  if  it  i^ere  not  too  late,  and  if  this  could 
be  done.  For  fame  had  declared  in  all  places  that  the  Atheniatas  had  al- 
ready  possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  island ;  and  Were  headed  by  a 
general,  whose  wisdom  and  good  fortune  rendered  him  invincible.  Nicias 
himself,  now,  contrary  to  his  natural  disposition,  confiding  in  his  own 
strength,  and  elate  from  his  success ;  persuaded  also  by  the  secret  advicei^ 
which  were  brought  him  dally  from  Syracuse,  and  the  messengers  who  were 
fient  to  him,  that  the  city  would  immediately  capitulate ;  did  not  regard 
Gylippus'  approach,  and  in  consequence  took  no  precautions  to  prevent 
his  lanfding,  especially  when  he  heard  that  he  brought  but  very  few  vessels ; 
terming  him  a  trifling  pirate,  not  worthy  in  any  manner  his  notice.  But  a 
general  ought  to  be  extremely  careful  not  to  abate  his  cares  and  vigilance 
upon  account  of  success,  because  the  least  negligence  may  ruin  every 
thing.  Had  Nieias  sent  the  smallest  detachment  to  oppose  Gylippus'  land^ 
^ngi  he  would  have  taken  Syracuse,  and  the  whole  affair  had  been  ended. 

For,.  II.  24  ^i 
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SECTION  XIU. 

THE     8TRACU8AK8     aE80LV£     TO     GAPlTUXiATE,     BUT     GYUPPUS'     ARRITAlt 
CHAMGES  THE  FACE  OF  AFFAIRS,  &&C. 

NINETEENTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  fortiOcations  of  the  Atheni^s  were  now  almost  completed ;  *  and 
they  had  drawn  a  double  wall^  near  half  a  league  in  length,  along  the  plain 
and  the  fens  towards  the  great  port,  and  had  almost  reached  it.  There 
DOW  remained,  on  the  side  towards  Trogilus,  only  a  small  part  of  the  wall 
to  be  finished.  The  Syracusans  were  therefore  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and 
had  no  hopes  left,  as  they  were  no  longer  able  to  defend  themselves,  and 
did  not  expect  any  succours.  For  this  reason  they  resolved  to  surrender. 
Accordingly  a  council  was  held  to  settle  articles  of  capitulation,  in  order 
to  present  them  to  Nicias ;  and  several  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  capitulate  soon,  before  the  city  should  be  entirely  invested. 

It  was  at  that  very  instant,  and  at  the  most  critical  juncture,  that  an  offi- 
cer, Gongyles  by  name,  arrived  from  Corinth  on  board  a  ship  with  three 
benches  of  oars.  At  bis  arrival,  all  the  citizens  flocked  around  him.  He 
informed  them,  that  Gylippus  would  be  with  them  immediate^,  and  was 
followed  by  a  great  many  other  galleys,  which  came  to  their  aid.  The 
Syracusans,  astonished,  or  rather  stupefied,  as  it  were,  with  this  news, 
could  scarce  believe  what  they  heard.  Whilst  they  were  thus  fluctuating 
and  in  doubt,  a  courier  arrived  from  Gylippus  to  inform  them  of  his  ap- 
proach, and  order  them  to  march  out  all  their  troops  to  meet  him.  He 
himself,  after  having  taken  a  fort  (Jeges)  in  his  way,  marched  in  battle  di- 
rectly for  Epipolse  ;  and  ascending  by  Euryelus,  as  the  Athenians  had  done, 
he  prepared  to  attack  them  from  without,  whilst  the  S/racusans  should 
charge  them,  on  their  side,  with  the  forces  of  Syracuse  and  his.  The 
Athenians,  exceedingly  surprised  by  his  arrival,  drew  up  hastily,  and  with- 
out order,  under  the  walls.  With  regard  to  himself,  laying  down  his  arms 
when  he  approached,  he  sent  word  by  a  herald,  that  he  would  allow  the 
Athenians  five  days  to  leave  Sicily.  Nicias  did  not  condescend  to  make 
the  least  answer  to  this  proposal ;  and  some  of  his  soldiers  bursting  ost  a 
laughing,  asked  the  herald,  "  Whether  the  presence  of  a  Lacedaemonian 
*'  privateer,  and  a  trifling  wand,  could  make  any  change  in  the  present  state 
'*  of  the  city  ?"  Both  sides  therefore  prepared  for  batUe. 

Gylippus  stormed  the  fort  of  I^abdalon,  and  cut  to  pieces  all  who  were 
found  in  it.  The  same  day  an  Athenian  galley  was  taken,  as  it  sailed  into 
the  harbour.  The  besieged  afterwards  drew  a  wall  ftom  the  city,  towards 
Epipole,  in  order  to  cut,  about  the  extremity  of  if,  the  single  wall  of  the 
Athenians ;  and  to  deprive  them  of  all  communication  with  Uie  troops  post- 
ed in  the  intrencliments  which  surrounded  the  city  on  the  north  side  to- 
wards Tyche  and  Trogilus.  The  Athenians,  after  having  finished  the  wall, 
which  extended  as  far  as  the  sea  towards  the  great  harftK>ur,  were  retttrned 
to  th^  hills.  Gylippus  perceiving,  in  the  single  wall  which  the  Athenians 
had  bi|ilt  on  the  bills  of  Epipolse,  a  part  that  was  weaker  and  k)wer  than  the 
rest,  marched  thither  in  the  night  with  his  troops ;  but  being  discovered 
hf  the  Athenians,  who  were  encamped  without,  he  was  forced  to  retire, 
upon  seeing  them  advance  directly  towards  him.    They  raised  the'  wall 
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Wf  and  fhenaelres  iindertook  the  guard  of  it ;  alter  hayiog  fixed  their 
alfiea  in  the  aeveral  posts  of  the  remainder  of  the  intrenchment. 

Nicias,  on  the  other  tide,  thought  proper  to  fortify  the  cape  of  Plemmy- 
riam»  which,  bj  its  running  into  the  sea,  straitened  the  mouth  of  the  great 
harbour ;  and  his  design  thereby  was  to  procure  proFisions,  and  all  other 
things  he  might  want,  the  more  easily ;  because  the  Athenians,  by  possess- 
ing tiiemaelves  of  that  post,  drew  near  the  little  port,  wherein  lay  the  chief 
naTal  forces  of  the  Syracusans,  and  were  the  better  able  to  observe  the  va- 
rioos  motions  of  it ;  and  that  besides^  by  having  the  sea  open,  they  would 
not  be  forced  to  have  all  their  provisions  from  the  bottom  of  the  great  har- 
bour ;  as  they  must  have  been,  should  the  enemy,  by  seizing  on  the  mouth 
of  it,  oblige  them  to  keep  close  in  the  harbour,  in  the  manner  they  then  did. 
For  NIcias,  from  the  arrival  of  Gylippus,  had  no  hopes  left  but  from  the 
Side  next  the  sea.  Sending  therefore  his  fleet  and  part  of  his  troops  thith- 
er, he  built  three  forts,  by  which  the  ships  were  enabled  to  lie  at  anchor ; 
be  also  secured  there  a  great  part  of  the  baggage  and  ammunition.  It  was 
then  that  the  troops  on  board  the  fleet  suffered  very  much ;  for  as  they  were 
obliged  to  go  a  great  way  to  fetch  wood  and  water,  they  were  surrounded 
by  the  enemy's  horse,  the  third  part  of  which  were  posted  at  Olympia,  to 
prevent  the  garrison  of  Plemmyrium  from  sallying,  and  were  masters  of 
the  &etd.  Advice  being  brought  to  Nicias  that  the  Corinthian  fleet  was  ad- 
vancing, he  sent  20  galleys  against  it;  ordering  them  to  observe  the  enemy 
towards  Locris,  Rhegiuro,  and  the  rest  of  the  avenues  of  Sicily. 

In  the  mean  time  Gylippus,  employing  those  very  stones  which  the  Athe* 
mans  had  got  together  for  their  use,  went  on  with  the  wall  which  the  Sy* 
racusans  had  begun  to  carry  through  Epipolae ;  and  drew  up  daily  in  bat- 
tle array  before  it,  as  did  the  Athenians.  When  he  saw  it  was  a  proper 
lime  for  engaging,  he  began  the  battle  in  the  spot  lying  between  the  two 
walls.  The  narrowness  of  it  having  rendered  his  cavalry  and  archers  use- 
less, be  came  off*  with  loss,  and  the  Athenians  set  up  a  trophy.  Gylippus, 
to  reanimate  his  soldiers,  by  doing  them  justice,  had  the  couras^e  to  re- 
proach himself  for  the  ill  success  they  had  met  with,  and  to  declare  pub- 
licly, that  he,  not  they,  had  occasioned  the  late  defeat,  because  he  had 
made  them  fight  in  too  narrow  a  spot  of  ground.  However,  he  promised 
soon  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  recovering  both  their  honour  and  his ; 
and  accordingly,  the  very  next  day,  he  led  them  against  the  enemy,  after 
having  exhorted  them,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  behave  in  a  manner  wor- 
thy of  tlieir  ancient  glory.  Nicias  perceiving,  that  though  he  should  not 
desire  to  come  to  a  battle,  it  would  however  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  i^t-event  the  enemy  from  extending  their  line  beyond  the  contrava!- 
iatloD,  to  which  they  were  already  very  near ;  because  otherwise  this  would 
be  granting  them  a  certain  victory  ;  he  therefore  marched  against  the  Sy- 
racusans. Gylippus  brought  up  his  troops  beyond  that  place  where  the 
walls  terminated  on  both  sides,  in  order  that  he  might  leave  the  more  room 
to  extend  his  battle ;  when  charging  the  enemy's  left  wing  with  bis  horse, 
he  put  it  to  flight,  and  soon  after  defeated  the  right.  We  have  here  an  in- 
ktance  of  what  the  experience  and  abilities  of  a  great  captain  are  capable 
of  producing  :  for  Gylippus,  with  the  same  men,  the  same  arms,  the  same 
horses,  and  the  same  ground,  by  only  changing  his  order  of  battle,  defeat- 
ed the  Athenians,  and  beat  them  quite  to  their  camp.  The  following  night 
the  victors  carried  on  their  wall  beyond  the  contravallation  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, and  therehy  deprived  them  of  all  hopes  of  lining  ever  able  to  surround 
(bem. 
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*  After  this  success,  the  Syracuaans,  to  whose  aid  the  Corinthian  fleet 
was  arriyed  anperceived  by  that  of  the  Athenians,  resamed  courage,  arm- 
ed several  galleys,  and  marching  into  the  plains  with  their  cavalry  and  other 
forces,  took  a  great  number  of  prisoners.  They  sent  deputies  to  Laceds^- 
munia  and  Corinth  to  desire  a  reinforcement ;  Gylippus  went  in  person  to 
all  the  cities  in  Sicily,  to  solicit  them  to  join  him,  and  brought  over  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  who  accordingly  sent  him  powerful  succours.  Nlcias, 
finding  his  troops  lessen,  and  those  of  the  enemy  increase  daily,  began  to 
be  discouraged,  and  not  only  sent  expresses  to  the  Athenians,  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  situation  of  affairs,  but  likewise  wrote  to  them  in  the  strong- 
est terms.  1  repeat  his  whole  letter,  both  as  it  gives  a  clear  and  exact  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  things  at  that  time  in  Syracuse,  and  may  serve  as  a 
model  for  such  kind  of  relations. 

''  Athenians :  I  have  already  informed  you  by  several  expresses  of  what 
^'  passed  here :  but  it  is  necessary  you  should  know  the  present  situation  of 
''  aflfalrs,  that  you  may  resolve  accordingly.  After  we  had  been  victorious 
*'  in  several  engagements,  and  almost  completed  our  contravallation,  Gylip- 
**  pus  arrived  in  Syracuse  with  a  body  of  Lacedemonian  and  Sicilian 
**  troops ;  and  having  been  defeated  the  ftrst  time,  he  was  victorious  the  se- 
*^  cond,  by  means  of  his  cavalry  and  archers.  We  are  in  consequence 
*^  shut  up  in  our  intrenchments,  without  daring  to  make  any  attempt,  or 
*^  complete  our  works,  through  the  superiority  of  the  enemy's  forces ;  for 
*^  part  of  our  soldiers  are  employed  in  guarding  our  forts,  and  consequent- 
"  ly  we  have  not  an  opportunity  of  employing  all  our  forces  in  battle.  Be- 
"  sides,  as  the  Syracusans  have  cut  our  lines  by  a  wall,  in  that  part  where 
- '  they  were  not  complete,  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  for  us  to  invest  the 
'*  dty,  unless  we  should  force  their  intrenchments;  so  that  instead  of  besieg- 
*'  ing,  we  ourselves  are  besieged,  and  dare  not  stir  out  for  fear  of  their 
**  horse. 

'^  Not  contented  with  these  advantages,  they  are  bringing  new  succours 
^'  from  Peloponnesus,  and  have  sent  Gylippus  to  force  all  the  neutral  cities 
^*  of  Sicily  to  declare  for  them,  and  the  rest  to  furnish  them  with  men  and 
*^  shipS|  to  attack  us  both  by  sea  and  land.  I  say  by  sea,  which  though  very 
•*  surprising,  is  however  but  too  true.  For  our  fleet,  which  before  was  con- 
*'  siderable,  from  the  good  condition  of  the  galleys  and  mariners,  is  now 
''  very  deficient  in  those  very  circumstances,  and  prodigiously  iveakened. 

''  Our  galleys  leak  every  where ;  because  we  cannot  draw  them  on  shore 
^'  to  careen  them,  for  fear,  lest  those  of  the  enemy,  which  are  more  nume- 
*^  rous,  and  in  better  condition  than  ours,  should  attack  us  on  a  sudden, 
^*  which  they  seem  to  threaten  every  moment  Besides,  we  are  under  a 
^<  necessity  of  sending  many  backwards  and  forwards  to  guard  the  convoys, 
^'  which  we  are  forced  to  fetch  from  a  great  distance,  and  bring  along  in 
**  sight  of  the  enemy ;  so  that  should  we  be  ever  so  little  negligent  in  this 
*'  point,  our  army  would  be  starved. 

"  With  regard  to  the  ships'  crews,  they  decrease  sensibly  every  day  ; 
"  for  as  great  numbers  of  them  disperse  to  maraud,  or  to  fetch  wood  and 
'*  water,  they  are  often  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemy's  horse.  Our  slaves, 
*<  allured  by  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy's  camp,  desert  very  faat  to 
'*  it.  The  foreigners  which  we  fbrced  into  the  seryioe,  diminish  daily  ; 
"  and  such  as  have  been  raised  with  money,  who  came  for  plunder  rather 
**  than  fighting,  finding  themselves  baulked,  go  over  to  the  enemy,  who  are 
^<  so  near  us,  or  else  hide  themselves  in  Sicily,  which  they  may  easily  do 
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'<  in  aa  laige  fn  island.    A  great  number  of  citieens,  though  long  used  to, 
"  and  well  skilled  in  working  of  ships,  by  bribing  the  captains,  put  others 
j  ♦'  in  their  room,  who  are  wholly  unexperienced,  and  incapable  of  serving, 

I  "  and  by  that  means  hare  quite  subverted  all  discipline.  I  am  now  writing 

I  "  to  men  perfectly  well  versed  in  naval  aiSairs;  and  who  arc  very  sensible, 

"  that  when  order  is  neglected,  every  thing  grows  worse,  and  a  fleet  must 
j  "  iaevitably  be  ruined. 

I  "  But  the  most  unhappy  circumstance  is,  that  though  I  am  generalissi- 

^  mo,  I  cannot  put  a  stop  to  these  disorders.  For,  Athenians,  you  are  very 
"  sensible,  that  such  is  your  disposition  that  you  do  not  easily  brook  re- 
"  straint ;  besides,  I  do  not  know  where  to  furnish  myself  with  seamen^ 
"  whilst  the  enemy  get  numbers  from  all  quarters.  It  is  not  in  the  power 
'^  of  our  Sicilian  allies  to  aid  us ;  and  should  the  cities  of  Italy,  from 
"  whence  we  have  our  provisions,  hearing  the  extremity  to  which  we  are 
'*  reduced,  and  your  not  taking  the  least  care  to  send  us  any  succour,  join 
'*  the  Syracusans,  we  are  undone ;  and  the  enemy  will  have  no  occasion 

/<  to  fi^t  OS. 

I  ^  I  could  write  of  things  which  would  be  more  agreeable,  but  of  none 

I  '*  that  could  be  more  advantageous  to  you,  nor  which  could  give  you  a 

'^  more  just  idea  of  the  subjects  on  which  you  are  to  deliberate.     1  am 

I  **  sensible  that  you  love  to  have  such  advices  only  sent  you  as  are  pleas- 

I  ''  ing ;  bnt  then  I  know,  on  the  other  side,  that  when  afDiirs  turn  out  oth- 

*'  erwise  than  you  expected  and  hoped  for,  you  accuse  those  who  deceived 

"  yo«,  which  Induced  me  to  give  you  a  sincere  and  genuine  account  of 

**  thmscs,  without  concealing  a  single  circumstance.      By  the  way,  I  am 

"  to  infbrm  you,  that  no  complaints  can  be  justly  made  either  against  the 

**  officers  or  common  soldiers,  both  having  done  their  duty  very  well. 

**  But  now  that  the  Sicilians  join  all  their  forces  against  us,  and  expect  a 
"  new  army  from  Peloponnesus,  you  may  lay  this  down  as  the  foundation 
''  lor  your  deliberation,  that  our  present  troops  are  not  sufficient ;  and 
*^  therefore  we  either  must  be  recalled,  or  else  a  land  and  naval  force  equal 
*'  to  the  first  must  be  sent  us,  with  money  in  proportion.  Tou  must  also 
^  think  of  appointing  a  person  to  succeed  me,  it  being  impossible  for  me, 
"  through  my  nephritic  disorder,  to  sustain  any  longer  the  weight  of  the 
'*  command.  I  imagine  that  I  deserve  this  favour  at  your  hands,  on  ac- 
^'  count  of  the  services  I  have  done  you  in  the  several  commands  confer- 
"  red  upon  me,  so  long  as  my  health  would  permit  me  to  act. 

^'  To  conclude,  whatever  resolution  you  may  come  to,  the  request  I 
^  have  to  make  is,  that  you  would  execute  it  speedily,  and  in  the  very  be- 
^  ginning  of  the  spring.  The  succours  which  our  enemies  meet  with  in 
^  Sici^  are  all  ready  ;  but  those  which  they  expect  from  Peloponnesus 
f^  may  be  longer  in  coming.  However,  fix  this  in  your  minds,  that  if  yon 
^  do  not  exert  yourselves,  the  Lacedoemonians  will  not  fall,  as  they  have 
I  *^  already  done,  to  be  beforehand  with  you." 

The  Athenians  were  strongly  affected  with  this  letter,  which  made  as 
great  an  impression  on  them  as  Nicias  expected.  However,  they  did  not 
think  proper  to  appoint  him  a  successor,  and  only  nominated  two  officers 
who  were  under  him,  viz.  Meander,  and  Euthydemus,  to  assist  him  till 
other  generals  should  be  sent.  Eurymedon  and  Demosthenes  were  chos- 
en to  succeed  Lamachus  and  Alcibiades.  The  former  set  out  immediate- 
ly with  ten  galleys  and  some  money,*  about  the  winter  solstice,  to  assure 
I    .      Nicias  that  a  speedy  succour  should  be  sent  him,  during  which  the  latter 

i 
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vrtA  raifiing  troops  and  cbntribudons,  in  order  to  wt  tail  early  inlhe  jipiint. 
*  The  LacediBinoniansy  oa  tbe  other  Bidey  beiog  supported  by  the  Go- 
rinthlaQBy  were  very  industrious  in  preparing  reioforeements  to  send  ink> 
Sicily,  and  to  enter  Atticai  in  order  to  keep  the  Athenian  fleet  from  sailk^^ 
to  that  island.  Accordingly  they  entered  Attica  early,  under  the  com- 
mand of  king  Agis,  and  after  having  laid  waste  the  country,  they  fortified 
Becelia,  having  divided  the  work  among  all  the  forces^  to  make  the  great* 
er  dbpatch.  This  post  is  about  120  furlongs  from  Athens,  that  is  abont 
6  French  leagues,  and  the  same  distance  from  Boeotia*  Alcibiades  was 
perpetually  soliciting  the  LacedsBmonians,  and  could  not  be  easy  till  lie 
had  prevailed  with  them  to  begin  that  work.  This  annoyed  the  Atheniaaa 
most  of  all ;  for  hitherto  the  enemy  retiring  after  they  had  laid  waste  the 
Athenian  territories,  the  latter  were  unmolested  all  the  rest  of  the  year ; 
but  from  the  fortifying  of  Decelia,  the  garrison  left  in  it  was  continnaily 
making  incursions  and  alarming  the  Athenians,  Athens  being  now  beeoae 
a  kind  of  frontier  town ;  for  in  the  day  time  a  guard  was  mounted  atfall 
the  gates,  and  in  the  night  all  the  citisens  were  either  on  the  walls,  or  an- 
der  arms.  Such  vessels  as  brought  provisions  from  the  island  of  Eubeea, 
and  which  before  had  a  much  shorter  passage  by  Decelia,  were  forced  to 
go  round  atK>ut,  in  order  to  double  the  cape  of  Sunium,  by  which  means 
provisions  as  well  as  goods  imported,  grew  much  dearer;  To  heighten 
the  calamity,  upwards  of  20,000  skives,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were 
artificers,  went  over  to  the  enemy,  to  fly  from  the  extreme  misery  witli 
which  the  city  was  afflicted.  The  cattle  of  all  kinds  died.  Most  of  ibm 
horses  were  lamed,  being  continually  upon  guard,  or  upon  parties.  •  Eve- 
ry thing  being  laid  waste  in  this  manner,  and  the  Athenians  enjoying  no 
longer  the  revenues  which  arose  from  the  produce  of  their  lands,  there 
was  a  prodigious  scarcity  of  mosey  ;  so  that  they  were  forced  to  take  the 
twentieth  part  of  all  the  iniports,  to  supply  their  usual  subsidies. 

f  In  the  mean  time  Gylippus,  who  hail  made  the  tour  of  Sicily,  returned 
with  as  many  men  as  he  could  raise  in  the  whole  island,  and  prevaiied 
with  the  Syracusans  to  fit  out  the  strongest  fleet  in  their  power,  and  to 
hazard  a  battle  at  sea,  upon  the  presumption  that  the  success  would  an* 
Bwer  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise.  This  advice  was  strongly  enforced 
by  Hermocrates,  who  exhorted  the  Syracusans  not  to  abandon  to  their 
enemies  the  empire  of  the  sea.  He  observed  that  the  Athenians  them- 
selves, had  not  received  it  from  their  ancestors,  nor  been  always  possess- 
ed of  it ;  that  the  Persian  war  had  in  a  manner  forced  them  into  the  knowl- 
edge of  naval  aflairs,  notwithstanding  two  great  obstacles,  their  disposi- 
tion and  the  situation  of  their  city,  which  %iood  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  sea ;  that  they  had  made  themselves  formidable  to  other  nations, 
not  so  much  by  their  real  strength,  as  by  their  courage  and  intrepidity ; 
that  they  ought  to  copy  them;  and  since  they  had  to  do  with  enemies  who 
were  so  enterprising,  it  was  fit  they  should  be  equally  daring. 

This  advice  was  approved,  and  accordingly  a  large  fleet  was  equipped. 
Oylippi^s  led  out  all  his  land  forces  in  the  night  time  to  attack  the  forts  of 
Plemmyrium.  Thirty -five  galleys  of  Syracuse  which  were  in  the  great 
harbour,  and  45  of  the  lesser,  where  was  an  arsenal  for  ships,  were  order- 
ed to  advance  towards  Pieinmyrium  to  amoze  the  Athenians,  who  would 
see  themselves  attacked  both  by  sea  and  land  at  the  same  time.  The  Athe- 

*  A.  M.  S591,  Ant.  J.  C.  413.    Thucyd.  1.  vii.  p.  494-496,  ct  ^0^—^04.   Died. 
I.  xiii.  p.  140. 
}  Thi^cyd.  1.  Tii.  p.  497—500.    f  lut  in  Kic.  p.  &SC.    Diod.  1.  xiii,  p.  140. 
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jokBtm  at  tibia  newv,  went  on  board  also ;  and  with  25  ships  sailed  to  fight 
the  35  Sjrnieinan  vessels  which  were  sailing  out  against  them  from  the  great 
hariionr ;  and  opposed  35  more  to  the  46  of  the  enemy,  which  were  come 
out  of  the  little  port  A  sharp  engagement  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of 
the  groat  harbour ;  one  party  endeayouring  to  force  their  way  into  it,  and 
the  other  to  keep  them  out 

Those  who  defended  the  forts  of  Plemmyriam,  having  flocked  to  the 
shore  to  view  the  battle,  Gylippos  attacked  the  forts  unexpectedly  by  day- 
break, and  having  osrried  the  greatest  of  them  by  storm,  the  soldiers  who 
defended  the  other  two,  were  so  terrified  that  they  abandoned  them  in  a 
moment  After  this  advantage  the  Syracusans  sustained  a  considerable 
lesff ;  for  such  of  their  vessels  as  fought  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  af- 
ter having  forced  the  Athenians,  bulged  furiously  one  against  the  other  as 
they  enlmd  it  in  disorder ;  and  by  this  means  shifted  the  victory  to  their 
enefluee^  wiio  were  net  contented  with  pursuing  them,  but  also  gave  chase 
to  theee  who  were  vietorions  in  the  great  harbour.  Eleven  Syracusan 
gaUeys  were  sunk,  and  a  great  number  of  the  sailors  in  them  killed.  Three 
were  taken ;  hot  the  Athenians  likewise  lost  three,  and  after  towing  off 
those  of  the  enemy,  they  raised  a  trophy  in  a  little  island  lying  before 
FJenmyrium,  and  retired  to  the  centre  of  their  camp. 

The  Syraeusans  also  raised  three  trophies  for  their  taking  of  the  three 
forts ;  and  after  rasing  one  of  the  smaller,  they  repaired  the  fortifications 
of  the  other  two,  and  put  garrisons  into  them.  Several  Athenians  had 
been  either  killed  or  made  prisoners  there ;  and  great  sums  of  money 
were  taken,  the  property  of  the  public,  as  well  as  of  merchants  and  cap- 
tains of  galleys,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition ;  this  being  a  kind 
of  mairaBlne  for  the  whole  army.  They  likewise  lost  the  stores  and  rig- 
^ttg  of  40  galleys,  with  three  ships  that  lay  in  the  dock.  But  a  more 
considerable  circumstance  was,  Gylippus  thereby  pre?ented  Nicias  from 
getting  provisions  and  ammunition  so  easily  ;  for  whilst  the  latter  was  pos- 
sessed of  Plerarayrium,  they  procured  these  securely  and  expeditiously ; 
whereas  afler  their  being  dispossessed  of  it,  it  was  equally  difficult  and  haz- 
ardous, because  they  could  not  bring  in  any  thing  without  fighting ;  the 
enemy  lying  at  anchor  just  off  their  fort  Thus  the  Athenians  could  have 
no  provisions  but  from  the  |)oint8  of  their  swords ;  which  dispirited  the 
soldiers  very  much,  and  threw  the  whole  army  into  a  great  consternation. 

*  There  was  afterwards  a  little  skirmish  in  defending  a  staccado  which 
the  inhabitants  had  made  in  the  sea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  old  harbour,  to 
secure  the  shipping.  The  Athenians  hafing  raised  towers  and  parapets  oti 
a  lari^e  ship,  made  it  ad?ance  as  near  as  possible  to  the  staccado,  in  order' 
that  It  might  serve  as  a  bulwark  to  some  ships  that  carried  military  engines, 
with  which  they  drew  up  stakes  by  the  help  of  pullics  and  ropes,  exclusive 
of  those  which  the  divers  sawed  in  two ;  the  besieged  defending  them- 
sehres  with  their  harbour,  and  the  enemy  with  their  tower.  Such  stakes 
as  bad  been  driven  in  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  order  to 
strand  those  vessels  that  should  come  near  them,  were  the  hardest  to  force 
away.  The  divers  also  bribed  the  enemy,  and  most  of  the  stakes  were' 
torn  1^ ;  but  tlien  others  were  immediately  driven  in  their  places.  The 
utmost  efforts  were  used  on  both  sides,  in  the  attack  as  well  as  the  de- 
fence. 

f  One  circumstance  which  the  besieged  considered  of  the  greatest  im- 

*  Tbucyd.  I.  vii.  p,  500,  501. 

t  ibid.  p.  509—513.    Plut.  in  Nic.  p.  C^36.    Died,  1.  xiii.  p.  140, 141. 
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portabce,  was  to  attempt  a  second  enga^ment  both  by  sea  and  land,  be- 
fore tite  fleet  and  other  succours  sent  by  the  Athenians  should  arrire*  They 
bad  concerted  fresh  measures  for  a  battle  at  sea,  by  improiiiig  fi^om  the 
errors  they  had  committed  in  the  last  engagerient.  The  change  made  in 
the  galleys  was,  their  prows  were  now  shorter,  and  at  the  same  tim& 
stronger  and  more  solid  than  before.  For  this  purpose,  they  fixed  great 
pieces  of  timber,  projecting  forward  on  each  side  of  the  prows  ;  and  to 
these  pieces  they  joined  beams  by  way  of  props.  These  beams  extended 
to  the  length  of  six  cubits  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  both  within  and  with- 
out. By  this  they  hoped  to  gain  the  adrantage  orer  the  galleys  of  the 
Athenians,  which  did  not  dare,  ftiecause  of  the  weakness  of  their  prowa, 
to  attack  an  enemy  in  front,  but  only  in  flank ;  not  to  mention,  that  should 
the  battle  be  fought  in  the  hailiour,  they  would  not  have  room  to  spread 
themselves,  nor  to  pass  between  two  galleys,  in  which  lay  their  greatest 
»rt ;  not  to  tack  about,  after  they  should  have  been  repulsed,  in  order  to 
return  to  the  charge  ;  whereas  the  Syracusans,  by  their  being  masters  of 
the  whole  extent  of  the  harbour,  would  have  all  these  advantages,  and 
might  reciprocally  assist  one  another.  On  these  circumstances  the  latter 
founded  their  hopes  of  victory. 

Gylipfius  therefore  first  drew  all  the  infantry  out  of  the  camp,  and  a^ 
vanned  tf)wards  that  part  of  the  contravaHation  of  the  Athenians  which 
faced  the  city  ;  whilst  the  troops  of  Olympia  marched  towards  the  other, 
and  their  galleys  set  sul. 

Nicias  did  not  care  to  renfurc  a  second  batUe,  saying,  that  as  he  expect- 
ed a  fresh  fleet  every  moment,  and  a  great  reinforcement  under  Demos- 
thenes, it  would  betray  the  greatest  want  of  judgment,  should  he,  us  his 
troops  were  inferior  in  number  to  those  of  the  enemy,  and  already  fa- 
V  l}«i;ued,  hazard  a  battle  without  being  forced  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  Me- 
nander  and  Euthydemus,  who  had  just  t)efore  t>een  appointed  to  share  the 
command  with  Nicias  till  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes,  fired  with  unln- 
lion,  and  jealous  of  those  generals,  were  eager  to  perform  some  great  ex- 
ploit, to  bereave  the  one  of  his  glory,  and  if  possible  eclipse  that  of  the 
other.  The  pretence  they  alledged  on  this  occasion  was,  the  fame  and 
reputation  of  Atliens ;  and  they  asserted  with  so  much  vehemence,  that 
it  would  be  entirely  destroyed,  should  they  shun  (he  battle,  as  the  Syra- 
cusans f^fTcred  it  them,  that  they  at  last  forced  Nicias  to  a  compliance. 
The  Athenians  had  76  galleys,  and  the  Syracusans  80. 

The  first  day  the  fleets  continued  in  sight  of  each  other,  in  the  great 
harbour,  without  engaging ;  and  only  a  few  skirmishes  passed,  after 
whibh  both  parties  retired  ;  and  it  was  just  the  same  with  the  land  forces. 
The  Syracusans  did  not  malce  the  least  motion  the  second  day.  Nicias 
taking  advantage  of  (his  inactivity,  caused  the  transports  to  draw  up  in  a 
line,  at  some  distance  from  one  another,  in  order  that  his  galleys  might  re^ 
lire  behin<I  them  with  safety,  in  case  he  should  be  defeated.  On  the  mor* 
row,  the  Syracusans  came  up  .sooner  than  usual,  when  a  great  part  of  the 
day  was  spent  in  skirmishing,  after  which  they  retired.  The  Athenians 
did  not  sufipose  (hey  would  return,  but  imagined  (hat  fear  had  made  litem 
fly  ;  but  having  refreshed  themselves  wi(h  great  diligence,  and  returning 
on  board  their  galleys,  they  attacked  (he  Athenians,  who  were  far  from 
expecting  them.  The  latter  being  now  forced  to  return  immediately  on 
board  their  ships,  they  entered  (hem  in  great  disorder,  so  that  (hey  had  not 
time  to  draw  them  up  in  a  line  of  baltle,  and  most  of  the  sailors  were 
fasting.  Victory  did  not  long  continue  in  suspense.  The  Athenians  after 
making  a  sliort  and  slight  resistance,  retired  behind  their  line  of  transport 
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nhipa.  1%e  ttienqr  pQniied  them  tbither,  and  were  ttopped  bf  the  sfUr 
yardfl  of  (hose  ships,  to  which  were  fixed  *  dolphins  of  lead,  which  being 
terjr  heavy,  had  they  fallen  on  the  enemy's  galleys,  woiild  have  sunk 
them  at  once.  The  Athenians  lost  seven  galleys  in  this  engagement,  and 
a  grea||^umber  of  soldiers  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

f  l?his  loss  threw  Nicias  into  the  utmost  consternation.  All  the  misfor* 
tones  be  had  met  with  ever  since  the  time  he  had  first  enjoyed  the  supremet 
command,  came  into  his  nlind :  and  he  now  is  involved  in  a  greater  than 
any  of  them  by  his  complying  with  the  advice  of  his  colleagues.  Whilst 
he  was  revolving  these  gloomy  ideas^  Demosthenes'  fleet  was  seen  com- 
ing forward  in  great  pomp,  and  with  such  an  air  as  should  fill  the  enemy, 
with  dread :  it  was  now  the  day  after  the  battle.  This  fleet  consisted  of 
73  galleys,  on  tiOard  of  which  were  5000  fighting  men,  and  about  3000 
arch^rsy  alinge^  and  bow  men.  All  these  galleys  were  richly  trimmed  ; 
their  prows  being  adorned  with  shining  streamers,  .manned  with  stout  row- 
ers, commanded  by  good  officers,  and  echoing  with  the  sound  of  clarion* 
and  trumpets ;  Demosthenes  having  affected  an  air  of  pomp  and  triumpk 
purposely  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy. 

This  ^lant  sight  alarmed  them  indeed  beyond  expression.'  They  did 
not  see  any  end,  or  even  the  least  suspension  of  their  calamities :  all  they 
bad  hitherto  done  or  suffered  was  as  nothing,  and  their  work  was  to  begia 
again.  What  hopes  could  they  entertain  of  being  able  to  weary  out  the 
patience  of  the  Athenians,  since,  though  they  had  a  camp  intrenched  id 
the  middle  of  Attica,  they  were  however  able  to  send  a  second  army  int» 
SiciJy  as  considerable  as  the  former ;  and  that  their  power,  as  well  as  their 
conrage,  aeemed,  notwithstanding  all  their  108^4^8,  instead  of  diminishing^ 
to  increase  daily. 

Demoatlienes  having  made  an  exact  enquiry  into  the  state  of  things,  Im- 
agined that  it  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  lose  time  as  Nicias  had  done,', 
who,  having  ^read  an  universal  terror  at  his  first  arrival,  became  after- 
wards the  objeetof  contempt,  for  his  having  wintered  in  Catana,  instead 
of  going  (lirectly  to  Syracuse,  and  had  afterwards  given  Gylippus  an  op- 
portunity of  throwing  troops  into  it.  He  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes 
that  he  should  be  able  to  carry  the  city  at  the  first  attack,  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  alarm  which  the  news  of  his  arrii^al  would  spread  in  every  part 
of  it,  and  by  that  means  should  immediately  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  oth- 
erwise he  intended  to  raise  the  siege,  and  ho  longer  harass  and  lessen  the 
troops  by  fighting  battles  never  decisive,  nor  quite  exhaust  the  city  o£ 
Athens,  by  employing  its  treasiires  in  needless  expences. 

Nicias,  terrified  by  this  bold  and  precipitate  resolution  of  Demosthenes 
coiyored  him  not  to  be  so  bas^,  but  to  take  time  to  weigh  things  delibe- 
rately, that  he  might  have  no  cause  to  repent  of  what  he  should  do.  H^ 
observed  to  him  that  the  enemy  would  be  ruined  by  delays ;  that  their 
provisions  as  well  as  money  were  entirely  exhausted  ;  fliat  their  allies  were 
going  to  abandon  them ;  ihat  they  must  soon  be  reduced  to  such  extremi- 
ty for  want  of  provisions,  as  would  force  them  to  surrender,  as  they  had 
before  resolved :  for  there  were  certalq  persons  in  Syracuse  who  l^eld  a  se- 
cret correspondence  With  Nicias,  and  exhorted  him  not  to  be  impatienl^ 
t  the  l^yraeiisaiis  Were  tired  with  the  war  and  with  Gylippus ;  and 


*  This  eogine,  so  violent  was  its  motion,  broke  through  a  galley  from  the  deck 
ti>  the  bold, 
t  tbucvd.  I.  vH.  p.  bis— 518.    Plut.  in  Nic.  p.  597.    Diod.  ^.  xiii.  p.  141, 143. 
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t«ht  should  the  necessity  to  whicfh  they  were  teduced  be  eiret  so  little  ili- 
ereased,  they  would  surrender  at  discretion. 

As  Nicias  did  not  explain  himself  clearly,  and  would  not  declare  in  ex^ 
preds  terms,  that  sure  and  certain  advices  were  sent  him  of  whatever  was 
transacted  in  the  city,  his  remonstrances  were  considered  as  an  effect  of 
th^  timidity  and  slowness  with  which  he  had  always  been  reproached. 
^  Such,"  said  they,"  <<  are  his  usual  protraction,  delays,  distrust,  and  fear- 
"  ful  precaution,  whereby  he  has  deadened  all  the  vivacity,  and  extinguish - 
**  ed  all  tiie  ardour  of  the  troops,  in  not  marching  them  immedisftely  against 
'*  the  enemy ;  but  on  (he  contrary,  by  deferring  to  attack  them  till  his 
"  own  forces  were  weakened  and  despised."  This  made  the  rest  of  the 
generals  and  the  officers  come  over  to  Desmosthenes'  opinion,  and  Nicias 
himseff  was  at  last  forced  to  acquiesce  with  it. 

Desmosthenes,  after  having  attacked  to  no  purpose  the  wall  Which  cut 
the  contra vallation  of  the  besiegers,  confined  htmseff  to  the  attack  of  Epip- 
olie,  from  a  supposition  that  should  he  once  be  master  of  it,  the  wall  would 
be  quite  undefended.  He  therefore  took  provisions  for  five  days,  with 
workmen,  implements,  and  every  thing  necessary  for  him  to  defend  that 
post  after  he  should  possess  himself  of  it.  As  there  was  no  going  up  to  it 
in  the  day  time  undiscovered,  he  marched  thither  in  the  night  witti  all  bis 
forces,  followed  by  Eurymedon  and  Meander :  Nicias  staying  behind  to 
guard  the  camp.  They  went  up  by  the  way  of  Euryelus  as  before,  nn- 
perceived  by  the  centinels ;  attack  the  first  intrenchment,  and  storm  it, 
after  killing  part  of  those  who  defended  it.  Demosthenes,  not  salSsfivd 
with  this  advantage,  to  prevent  the  ardour  of  his  soldiers  fh>m  cooling, 
And  not  delay  the  execution  of  his  design,  marches  forward.  During  tiiis 
interval,  the  forces  of  the  city,  sustained  by  Gylippus,  march  under 
arms  out  of  the  intrenchments.  Being  seized  with  astonishment,  which 
die  darkness  of  the  night  increased,  they  were  immediately  repulsed,  and 
put  to  flight.  But  as  the  Athenians  advanced  in  disorder,,  to  force  what- 
ever might  resist  their  arms,  lest  the  enemy  might  rally  again,  should  time 
be  allowed  them  to  breathe  and  recover  from  their  surpilse ;  they  are  stop- 
ped on  a  sudden  by  the  Ba^otians,  who  make  a  vigorous  stand,  and  march- 
ing against  the  Athenians  with  their  pikes  presented,  they  repulse  them 
with  great  shouts,  and  make  a  dreadful  slaughter.  This  spreads  an  uni- 
versal terror  through  the  rest  of  the  army.  Those  who  fled,  either  ftn*ce 
along  such  as  were  advancing  to  their  assistance,  or  else  mistaking  them 
for  enemies,  turn  their  arms  against  them.  They  were  now  ail  mixed  in- 
discriminately, it  being  im[>ossible  to  discover  objects  in  the  horrors  of  a 
night,  which  was  not  so  gloomy  as  entirely  to  make  objects  imperceptible, 
nor  yet  light  enough  to  distinguish  those  which  were  seen.  The  Atheni- 
ans sought  for  one  another  to  no  purpose  ;  and  from  their  often  asking  the 
ivardf  by  which  only  they  were  able  to  know  one  another,  a  strange  con- 
fusion of  sounds  was  heard,  which  occasioned  no  little  disorder ;  not  to 
mention  that  they  by  this  means  divulged  the  word  to  the  enemy,  ant! 
could  not  learn  theirs ;  because  by  their  being  together  and  in  a  body, 
they  had  no  occasion  to  repeat  it.  Cn  the  mean  time,  those  who  were  par- 
sued,  threw  themselves  from  the  top  of  the  rocks,  and  many  were  dashe<l 
to  pieces  by  the  fall ;  and  as  most  of  those  who  escaped,  straggled  front 
one  another  up  and  down  the  fields  and  woods,  they  were  cut  to  pieces 
the  next  day  by  the  enemy's  horse,  who  pursued  them.  Two  thousand 
Athenians  were  slain  in  this  engagement ;  and  a  great  number  of  arms  were 
taken,  those  who  fled  having  thrown  them  away,  t^at  they  mijht  be  the 
better  able  to  escape  over  tiie  prcclpicesr 
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SECTION  XIV. 


AfmiftAKB   A«A»   RABARD   A   SEA  RIGHT,  AND  ARB   DEFEATBII.-~.KJ- 
CIAS   AND  DSMOSTHBNIIS    BBffTENCBD  TO   DIB,  AND   BXBCUTBD. 

THE  Atheaiiui  generals,*  after  sustaining  so  great  a  loss,  were  in  a  pro- 
digioas  dilemina,  and  did  not  know  how  to  act  in  the  present  discourage- 
ment and  despair  of  the  troops,  who  died  daily,  either  by  the  diseases  of 
the  autuD^q,  or  bj  the  bad  air  of  the  fens,  near  which  they  were  encamp- 
ed. Demosthenes  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to 
leave  the  country  immediately,  since  they  had  been  unsuccessful  in  so 
important  an  enterprise  ;  especially  as  the  season  was  not  too  far  advan- 
ced for  sailing,  and  that  they  had  ships  enough  to  force  a  passage,  in  case 
the  enemy  should  dispute  it  with  them.  He  declared  that  it  would  be  of 
much  greater  advantage  to  oblige  the  enemy  to  raise  their  blockade  of 
Atheps,  tbaq  for  them  to  continue  that  of  Syracuse,  by  which  they  ex- 
hausted themselves  to  no  purpose ;  that  he  was  certain  they  would  not  be 
reinforced  by  a  new  army ;  and  that  they  could  not  hope  tq  overcome  th^ 
enemy  with  the  weak  one  under  their  command. 

Nicias  was  sensible  that  the  arguments  his  colleague  used  were  very  just, 
and  be  himself  was  of  his  opinion  :  but  at  the  same  time  be  was  afraid, 
lest  so  public  a  confession  of  the  weak  condition  to  which  they  were  re- 
duced,  and  their  resolution  to  leave  Sicily,  the  report  of  which  would  cer- 
tainly reach  the  enemy,  should  complete  the  ruin  of  their  affairs ;  and  per- 
haps make  them  unable  to  execute  the  resolution  when  they  should  at* 
tempt  it.  Besides  they  had  some  little  hopes  left,  that  the  besieged,  be- 
ing themselves  reduced  to  great  extremity,  by  their  absolute  w^ant  of  pro- 
visions and  money,  would  at  last  be  inclined  to  surrender  upon  honourable 
terms.  Thus,  although  he  was  in  reality  uncertain  and  wavering,  he  in- 
sinuated that  he  did  not  care  to  quit  Sicily,  till  the  Athenians  should  have 
first  sent  orders  for  that  purpose  ;  and  (hat  otherwise  they  would  be  highly 
displeased ;  that  as  those  who  were  to  judge  them,  had  not  been  ej'e  wit- 
nesses of  the  state  of  things,  they  would  be  of  a  different  opinion  ;  and  at 
the  instigation  of  some  orator,  certainly  condemn  them  ;  that  iqost  of 
those  men,  who  now  exclaimed  with  the  greatest  vehemence  against  the 
difficulties  they  laboured  under,  would  then  change  their  note,  and  accuse 
them  of  having  been  bribed  to  raise  the  siege  ;  that  knowing  so  well  as  he 
did,  the  disposition  and  character  of  the  Athenians,  he  chose  to  die  glori- 
ously by  the  enemy's  sword,  rather  than  be  ignominiously  condemned  by 
his  fellow-citizens. 

These  reasons,  though  they  appeared  very  strong,  were  yet  not  able  to 
convince  Demosthenes ;  and  it  was  still  his  opinion,  that  the  only  good 
choice  they  could  make  would  be  to  retire.  However,  as  he  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  his  former  opinion,  he  was  afraid  of  insisting  upon  this ; 
and  he  was  the  more  inclined  to  come  into  that  of  Nicias,  from  imagining, 
with  many  others,  that  this  general  might  have  some  secret  resource,  as 
he  was  so  firmly  resolved  to  stay. 

t  Gylippus,  after  having  made  the  tour  of  Sicily,  had  brought  a  great 
body  of  troops  with  him.  This  new  reinforcement  terrified  the  Athenians 
exceedingly,  whose  army  diminished  daily  by  sickness;  and  they  now  be- 
gan to  repent  their  not  having  raised  the  siege,  especially  as  the  besieged 

*Thucyd.  l.vii.p.  511—520.    Plut.in  Nic.  p.  538—5*2,    Died.  I.  xiii.  p.  1421. 
t  Thucyd.  I.  vii.  p.  4:21—018.    f  lut  in  Nic.  p.  538.    Died.  I.  xiii.  p.  H9r^W, 
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Trere  preparing  to  attack  them  both  by  sea  and  land.  Berfdes,  Nieias  no 
longer  opposed  this  resolution,  and  only  desired  to  have  it  kept  secret.  Or- 
ders were  therefore  given,  as  privately  as  possible,  for  the  fleet  to  pnepare 
|or  setting  sail  vrith  the  utmost  expedition. 

When  all  things  were  ready,  the  moment  they  were  going  to  set  sail, 
ijFholIy  unsuspected  by  the  enemy,  who  were  far  from  surmising  they  would 
leave  8icily  so  soon,  the  moon  was  suddenly  eclipsed  in  the  middle  of  the 
pight,  and  lost  all  its  splendour ;  which  terrified  Nicias  and  the  whole  ar- 
my, who,  from  ignorance  and  superstition,  were  astonished  at  so  sudden  a 
change,  the  causes  of  which  they  did  not  know,  and  therefore  dreaded 
pie  consequences  of  it.  They  then  consulted  the  soothsayers  ;  and  who 
being  equally  iiiiacqiiaiqted  >yith  the  reasons  of  this  phenomenon,  only 
augmented  their  consternation.  It  was  the  custom  after  such  aecidenta 
liad  happened,  to  suspend  their  enterprise  but  for  three  days.  The  sooth- 
sayers pronounced  that  he  must  not  set  sail  till  three  times  nine  days  were 
|mst,  (these  are  Thucydides'  words)  which  doubtless  was  a  mysterioua  . 
mmber  in  the  opinion  of  the  people.  Nicias,  scrupulous  to  a  fault,  and 
full  of  a  mistaken  veneration  for  these  blind  interpreters  of  the  will  of  the 
gods,  declared  that  he  would  wait  a  ff  hole  revolution  of  the  nioon,  and 
iiot  return  till  the  same  day  of  the  next  month ;  as  If  he  had  not  seen  the 
planet  very  clearly  the  instant  it  had  emerged  from  that  part  which  was 
darkened  by  the  interposition  of  the  earth's  l^dy. 

But  he  was  not  allowed  time  for  this.  The  news  of  the  intended  depar- 
ture of  the  Athenians  being  soqn  spread  over  the  city,  a  resolution  waa 
taken  to  attack  the  besiegers  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  Syracusans  be- 
gan the  first  day  by  attacking  the  intrenchments,  and  gained  a  slight  adr 
Yantag^  over  the  enemy.  On  the  morrow  they  made  a  second  attack ; 
and  at  the  same  time  sailed  with  76  galleys  against  86  of  the  Athenians. 
Xurymei^op,  who  commanded  the  right  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  having 
spread  along  the  ^hore  to  surround  them,  this  movement  proved  tatal  to 
him :  for,  ^B  he  was  detached  from  the  body  of  the  fleet^  the  Syracusans, 
after  forcing  (he  main  battle,  which  was  in  the  centre,  attacked  him ; 
fdrove  him  vigorou9ly  into  the  giflf  called  Dascon,  and  there  defeated  him 
entirely.  Eurymedon  lost'  his  life  in  the  engagement  They  afterwarda 
gave  chace  to  the  rest  of  the  galleys,  and  run  them  against  the  shore. 
(Sylippus,  who  commanded  the  land  army,  seeing  the  Athenian  galleys 
>rere  forced  aground^  and  not  able  to  return  ii|to  their  staccado,  landed 
with  part  of  his  troops,  in  order  to  charge  the  soldiers,  in  case  they 
febould  be  forced  to  run  ashore ;  and  to  give  his  friends  the  more  room  to 
tow  siich  galleys  a?  they  should  have  taken.  However,  be  was  repulsed 
|by  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  were  posted  on  that  side,  and  obliged  by  the 
Athenians,  whq  flew  to  sustain  thenf,  to  retire  with  some  loss  as  far  as  the 
moor  called  Lysim^elia,  which  lay  near  it.  The  latter  saved  most  of  their 
nhips,  ISexcepted,  which  were  taken  by  the  Syracusans,  and  their  crewa 
eut  to  pieces  by  them,  ^fter  this,  resolving  to  burn  the  rest,  they  filled 
an  old  vessel  with  combustible  materials ;  and  haying  set  fire  to  it,  they 
^rove  it  by  the  help  of  the  wind  against  the  Athenians,  who  neverthelesn 
extinguished  the  fire,  and  drove  off  that  ship. 

Each  side  erected  trophies ;  tl|e  Syracusans  for  the  defeat  of  Enry- 
|nedon,  an^l  t^e  advantage  they  ha^  gained  the  day  before;  and  the 
Athenians  for  their  having  drove  part  of  the  enemy  into  tlie  moor,  and  pot 
the  other  part  to  flight.  But  the  minds  of  the  two  nations  were  very  dif- 
ferently disposed.  The  Syracusans  who  had  been  thrown  into  the  utniott 
JBO^ternation  at  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes  with  l^is  fleet,  seeing  themr 
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BehresTietorioas  in  a  natii  engagement,  resomed  fresh  hope,  and  assared 
tbennelTee  of  a  complete  yictorj  o?er  their  enemies.  The  Athenians  on 
the  eontrary,  frustrated  of  their  only  resource,  and  overcome  by  sea  so 
contrary  to  their  expectations,  entirely  lost  courage,  and  had  no  thoughts 
but  of  retiring. 

The  enemy,  to  deprire  them  of  all  resource,  and  prevent  thehr  escaping^ 
BJbat  the  mouth  of  the  great  harbour,  which  was  about  500  paces  wide, 
with  galleys  placed  cross-ways,  and  other  vessels  fixed  with  anchors  and 
iron  chains  ;  and  at  the  same  time  made  the  requisite  preparations  for  the 
battle,  in  case  they  shpuid  have  the  courage  to  engage  again.  When  the 
Aftenians  saw  themselves  thus  hemmed  in,  the  generals  and  principal  offi* 
cers  assembled,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  present  state  of  affairs.  They 
were  in  absolute  want  of  provisions,  which  was  owing  to  their  having  forbid 
the  people  of  Catana  to  bring  any,  from  the  hopes  they  entertained  of  their 
being  able  to  retire ;  and  they  could  not  procure  any  from  other  places, 
unless  they  were  masters  of  the  sea.  This  made  them  resolve  to  venture 
a  sea  fight  In  this  view,  they  were  determined  to  leave  their  old  camp, 
and  their  walls,  which  extended  to  the  temple  of  Hercules ;  and  to  intrench 
themselves  on  the  shore  near  their  ships  in  the  smallest  compass  possible. 
Their  design  was  to  leave  some  forces  in  that  place  to  guard  their  baggage 
and  the  sick ;  and  to  fight  with  the  rest  on  board  all  the  ships  they  should 
have  saved.  They  intended  to  retire  into  Catana,  in  case  they  should  be 
victoridas ;  otherwise  to  set  fire  to  their  ships,  and  to  march  by  land  to  the 
nearest  city  belonging  to  their  allies. 

This  resolution  being  taken,  Nicias  immediately  filled  110  galleys,  the 
others  having  lost  their  oars,  with  the  flower  of  his  infantry ;  and  drew  up 
the  rest  of  the  forces,  particularly  the  bowmen,  in  order  of  battle  on  the 
shore.  As  the  Athenians  dreaded  very  much  the  beaks  of  the  Syracusan 
galleys^  Nicias  had  provided  harping-irons,  to  grapple  them,  in  order  to 
break  the  force  of  the  blow,  and  to  come  immediately  to  close  fight  as  on 
the  shore.  But  the  enemy  perceiving  this,  covered  the  prows  and  upper 
part  of  their  galleys  with  leather,  to  prevent  their  being  so  easily  laid  hold 
of.  The  commanders  on  both  sides  had  employed  all  their  rhetoric  to  ani- 
mate their  men ;  and  none  could  ever  have  been  prompted  from  stronger 
motives ;  for  the  battle  which  was  going  to  be  fought,  was  to  determine, 
not  only  their  fives  and  liberties,  but  also  the  fate  of  their  country. 

The  battle  was  very  obstinate  and  bloody.  The  Atheniaos  being  arri* 
ved  at  the  mouth  of  the  port,  easily  took  those  ships  which  defended  the 
entrance  of  it ;  but  when  they  attempted  to  break  the  chsun  of  the  rest,  to 
widen  the  passage,  the  enemy  came  up  from  all  quarters.  As  near  200 
galleys  came  rushing  on  each  side,  in  the  narrow  place,  there  most  necessa- 
rily be  a  Tery  great  confusion ;  and  the  vessels  could  not  easily  advance 
forward  or  retire,  nor  turn  about  to  renew  the  attack.  The  beaks  of  the 
galleys,  for  this  reason,  did  very  little  execution ;  but  there  were  very  furi- 
0H9  and  frequent  discharges.  The  Athenians  were  overwhelmed  with  a 
shower  of  stones,  which  always  did  execution  from  what  place  soever 
they  were  thrown ;  whereas  they  defended  themselves  only  by  shooting 
darts  and  arrows,  which,  by  the  motion  of  the  ships,  from  the  agitation  of 
the  sea,  did  not  carry  true,  and  by  that  means  the  greatest  part  of  them 
did  little  execution.  Ariston  the  pilot  had  given  the  Syracusans  this  coun- 
sel. These  discharges  being  over,  the  soldiers,  heavily  armed,  attempted 
to  enter  the  enemy's  ships,  in  orfler  to  fight  hand  to  hand :  and  it  often  hap- 
pened, that  whilst  they  were  climbing  up  one  side,  their  own  ships  were 
lentereil  op  the  other ;  and  two  or  three  ships  would  be  grappled  to  one, 
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which  oecafiloii«d  a  great  perplexitjr  aod  canfuuon.  Further,  the  nokei 
of  the  ships  that  dashed  one  agaiast  the  other,  the  different  cries  of  the  vie* 
tors  and  vanquished,  prevented  the  orders  of  the  officers  fcom  being  heard* 
The  Athenians  wanted  to  force  a  passage,  whatever  might  be  the  eooae- 
quence,  to  secure  their  return  into  their  own  country ;  and  this  the  •nemy 
employed  their  utmost  efforts  to  prevent,  in  order  that  they  might  gwn  a 
more  complete  and  more  glorious  victory.  The  two  land  armies  whiob 
were  drawn  up  on  the  highest  part  of  the  shore,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  who  were  there,  ran  to  the  walls ;  whilst  the  rest,  kneeling  in  the  tem« 
pies,  were  imploring  heaven  to  give  success  to  their  citizens ;  and  tbesf 
9aw  clearly,  because  of  their  Kttle  distance  from  the  fleets,  every  thing  that 
passed,  and  contemplated  the  battle  as  from  an  amphitheatre,  but  not  with- 
out great  anxiety  and  terror.  Attentive  to,  and  shuddering  at  every  move- 
ment, and  the  several  changes  which  happened,  they  discovered  the  con- 
cern they  had  in  the  battle,  their  fears,  their  hopes,  their  grief,  their  joy, 
ky  different  cries  and  different  gestures ;  stretching  out  their  hands,  some- 
times towards  the  combatants  to  anhnate  them,  and  at  other  times  towards 
beaven,  to  implore  the  succour  and  protection  of  the  gods.  At  last,  the 
Athenian  fleet,  after  sustaining  a  long  battle  and  a  vigorous  resistance,  was 
put  to  flight,  and  driven  against  the  shore.  The  Syracusans,  who  were 
spectators  of  this  victory,  conveyed  to  the  whole  city,  by  an  universal 
ahont,  the  news  of  this  victory.  The  victors,  now  masters  of  the  sea,  and 
sailing  with  a  favourable  wind  towards  Syracuse,  erected  a  trophy  ;  whilst 
the  Athenians,  who  were  quite  dejected  and  overpowered,  did  not  so  much 
as  request  that  their  dewl  soldiers  might  be  delivered  to  them,  in  order  to 
pay  the  last  sad  duty  to  their  remains. 

There  now  remained  but  two  methods  for  them  to  choose ;  either  to  at- 
tempt the  passage  a  second  time,  for  which  they  had  ships  and  soldiers 
Buflicient,  or  to  abandon  their  fleet  to  the  enemy,  and  retire  by  land.  De- 
mosthenes proposed  the  former ;  but  the  sailors,  in  the  deepest  afiliction,  re- 
fused to  obey,  fully  persuaded  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  sus- 
tain a  second  engagement.  The  second  method  was  therefore  resolved 
upon,  and  accordingly  they  prepared  to  set  out  in  the  night,  to  conceal  the 
march  of  their  army  from  the  enemy. 

But  Hermocrates,  who  suspected  their  design,  was  very  sensible  that  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  not  to  suffer  so  great  a  body  of  forces  to  es- 
cape ;  smce  they  otherwise  might  fortify  themselves  in  some  corner  of  the 
island,  and  renew  the  war.  The  Syracusans  were  at  that  time  in  the  midst 
of  their  festivity  and  rejoicings,  and  meditated  nothing  but  how  they  might 
best  divert  themselves  aHer  the  toiU  they  had  sustained  in  fight.  They 
were  then  solemnizing  the  festival  of  Hercules.  To  desire  the  Syracu- 
■ans  to  take  up  arms  again,  in  order  to  pursue  the  enemy,  and  to  attempt 
to  draw  them  from  their  diversions  either  by  force  or  persuasion,  would 
have  been  to  no  purpose ;  for  which  reason  another  expedient  was  employ- 
ed. Hermocrates  sent  out  a  few  horsemen,  who  were  to  pass  for  friends 
of  the  AUienians,  and  ordered  them  to  cry  aloud,  "  Tell  Nicias  not  to  re- 
*'  tire  till  day-light ;  for  the  Syracusans  lie  in  ambush  for  him,  and  have  seis- 
''  ed  on  the  passes."  This  false  advice  stopped  Nicias  at  once  ;  and  he  clid 
not  even  set  out  the  next  day,  in  order  that  the  soldiers  might  have  more 
time  to  prepare  for  their  departure,  and  carry  off  whatever  might  be  neces- 
sary for  their  subsistence,  and  abandon  the  rest. 

The  enemy  had  time  enough  for  seizing  the  avenues.  The  next  morn- 
ing early  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  most  difficult  passes,  fortified 
those  places  where  the  rivers  were  fordable,  broke  down  the  bridges,  and 
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^read  €etii6htneht&  of  hone  up  and  down  the  plain ;  so  that  ther6  wad  not 
one  place  through  which  the  Athenians  couhi  pass  without  fighting.  They 
set  out  upon  their  march  the  third  day  after  the  battle,  with  design  to  re- 
tire to  Catana.  The  whole  army  was  in  an  inexpressible  consternation,  to 
see  such  great  numbers  of  men,  either  dead  or  dying,  some  of  whom 
iVere  left  exposed  to  wihl  beast,  and  the  rest  to  the  cruelty  of  the  enemy. 
Those  who  were  sick  and  wonnded,  conjured  them  with  tears  to  take 
them  along  with  the  army,  and  held  by  their  clothes  when  they  were  go- 
ing ;  or  eise,  dragging  themselves  after  them,  followed  them  as  far  as  (heir 
strength  would  permit :  and  when  this  failed  they  had  recourse  to  tears, 
|]^8,  imprecations ;  and  sending  up  towards  heaven  phiintiye  and  dying 
groans,  they  called  upon  the  gods  as  well  as  men  to  avenge  their  cruelty, 
vrhifst  every  place  echoed  with  lamentations. 

The  whole  army  was  in  as  deplorable  a  condition.  All  men  were  seiz- 
ed with  the  deepest  melancholy.  They  were  inwardly  tortured  with  rage 
and  anguish,  when  they  represented  to  themselves  the  greatness  from  which 
they  were  fallen,  the  extreme  misery  to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  the 
still  greater  evils  fVom  which  they  foresaw  it  would  foe  impossible  for  them 
to  escape.  They  could  not  bear  the  comparison  for  ever  present  in  their 
thoughts,  of  the  triumphant  state  in  which  they  had  left  Athens,  in  the 
midst  of  the  good  wishes  and  acclamations  of  the  people ;  with  the  igno- 
miny of  their  retreat,  aggravated  by  the  cries  and  imprecatiens  of  their  re- 
lations and  fellow-citizens. 

But  the  most  melancholy  part  of  the  spectacle,  and  that  which  most  de- 
served compassion  was  Nicias.  Dejected  and  worn  out  by  a  tedious  illness, 
deprived  of  the  most  necessary  things,  at  a  time  when  his  age  and  infirmi- 
ties required  them  most ;  pierced  not  only  with  his  private  grief,  but  with 
that  of  others,  all  which  preyed  upon  his  heart;  this  great  man,  superior 
to  all  his  evils,  thought  of  nothing  but  how  he  might  best  comfort  his  sol- 
diers, and  revive  their  courage.  He  ran  up  and  down  in  all  places,  crying 
aloud,  that  matters  were  not  yet  desperate,  and  that  other  armies  had  esca- 
ped from  greater  dangers ;  that  they  ought  not  to  accuse  themselves,  or 
grieve  too  immoderately,  for  misfortuues  which  they  had  not  occasioned ; 
that  if  they  had  offended  some  god,  bis  vengeance  must  be  satiated  by  this 
Ume ;  that  fortune,  after  having  so  long  favoured  the  enemy,  would  at  last 
be  tired  of  persecuting  them  ;  that  their  bravery  and  numbers  made  theni 
»ti)l  formidable,  being  still  near  40,000  strong  ;  that  no  city  in  Sicily  would 
be  able  to  withstand  them,  nor  prevent  their  settling  wherever  they  might 
think  proper ;  that  they  had  no  more  to  do  but  to  take  care  severally  of 
Iheinselres,  and  march  in  good  order ;  that  by  a  prudent  and  coura- 
geous retreat,  which  was  now  t>ecome  their  only  resource,  titey  would 
not  only  save  themselves,  but  also  their  country,  and  enable  it  to  recover 
its  former  grandeur. 

The  army  marched  in  two  bodies,  both  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  pha- 
lanx ;  the  first  being  commanded  by  Nicias,  and  the  second  by  Demosthe- 
nes, with  the  baggage  in  the  centre.  Being  come  to  the  river  Anapis,  they 
forced  the  passage,  and  afterwards  were  charged  by  all  the  enemy's  caval- 
ry, as  well  as  archers,  who  discharged  perpetually  upon  them.  They 
were  annoyed  in  this  manner  during  several  days  march ;  every  one  of  the 
passes  being  guarded,  and  the  Athenians  being  obliged  to  dispute  every 
inch  of  their  way.  llie  enemy  did  not  care  to  hazard  a  battle  against  an 
army,  which  despair  alone  might  render  invincible;  and  the  instant  the 
Athenians  presented  the  SyracQsaus  battle,  the  latter  retired :  but  when- 
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ever  the  former  would  proceed  in  their  march,  they  adranced,  and  chai|^ 

them  iu  their  retreat. 

Demosthenes  and  Nicias,  seeing  the  miserable  condition  to  which  the 
troops  were  reduced,  being  in  extreme  want  of  provisions,  and  great  num- 
bers of  them  wounded,  judged  it  advisable  to  retire  towards  the  sea,  by  a  qoite 
contrary  way  from  that  in  which  they  then  marched,  and  to  make  directly 
for  Camarina  and  Gela,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Catana,  as  they  first  la- 
tended.  They  set  out  in  the  night,  after  lighting  a  great  number  of  fires. 
The  retreat  was  made  in  great  confusion  and  disorder,  as  generally  happens 
to  great  armies  in  the  gloomy  horrors  of  the  night,  especially  when  the  ene- 
my is  not  far  ofiT.  However,  the  van  guard,  commanded  by  Nicias,  came 
forward  in  good  order ;  but  above  half  the  rear  guard,  with  Demosthenes 
at  their  head,  separated  from  the  main  body,  and  lost  their  way.  On  the 
next  day  the  Syracusans,  who,  on  the  report  of  their  retreat,  had  marched 
with  the  utmost  diligence,  came  up  with  him  aftK>ut  noon ;  and  having  sur- 
rounded him  with  their  horse,  they  drove  him  into  a  narrow  place  inclosed 
with  a  wall,  where  his  soldiers  fought  like  lions.  Perceiving,  at  the  close  of 
the  day,  that  they  were  oppressed  with  fatigue,  and  covered  with  wounds, 
they  gave  the  islanders  leave  to  retire,  which  some  of  them  accepted ; 
and  afterwards  spared  the  lives  of  the  rest,  who  surrendered  at  discretion 
with  Demosthenes,  after  having  stipulated  that  they  should  not  be  put  to 
death,  nor  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  About  6000  soldiers  sur- 
rendered on  these  conditions. 

Nicias  arrived  the  same  evening  at  the  river  Erineus,  and  passing  it,  en- 
camped on  a  mountain,  where  the  enemy  came  up  with  him  the  next  day, 
and  summoned  him  to  surrender  at  discretion,  as  Demosthenes  had  done. 
Nicias  could  not  persuade  himself  at  first  that  what  they  told  him  concern- 
ing that  general  was  true,  and  therefore  desired  leave  to  send  some  horse 
for  information.  Upon  their  returning  with  the  news  that  Demosthenes  halt 
really  surrendered  in  that  manner,  Nicias  offered  to  pay  the  expences  of  the 
war,  upon  condition  that  they  would  permit  him  to  leave  the  country  with 
his  forces,  and  to  give  as  many  Athenians  for  hostages  as  they  should  be 
obliged  to  pay  talents.  But  the  enemy  rejected  this  proposal  with  disdain 
and  insolence,  and  renewed  the  attack.  Nicias,  though  in  absolute  want 
of  all  things,  however,  sustained  the  charge  the  whole  night,  and  marched 
towards  the  river  Asinarus.  When  they  were  got  to  the  banks  of  it,  the 
Syracusans  advancing  up  to  them,  threw  most  of  them  into  the  stream,  the 
rest  having  already  plunged  voluntarily  into  it  to  quench  their  thirst  Here 
the  greatest  and  most  bloody  havoc  was  made,  the  poor  wretches  being 
butchered  without  the  least  pity  as  they  were  drinking.  Nicias,  finding  all 
Jost,  and  unable  to  bear  this  dismal  spectacle,  surrendered  at  discretion, 
upon  conditiou  that  Gylippus  should  discontinue  the  fight,  and  spare  the 
Wii^t  of  his  army.  A  great  number  were  killed,  and  more  taken  prisoners, 
so  that  all  Sicily  was  filled  with  them.  *  The  AUienians  seemed  to  have 
been  displeased  with  their  general  for  surrendering  in  this  manner  at  discre- 
tion, and  for  this  reason  his  name  was  omitted  in  a  public  monument,  on 
which  were  engraved  the  names  of  those  commanders  who  had  lost  their 
lives  in  fighting  for  their  country. 

The  victors  adorned  with  the  arms  taken,  from  the  prisoners  the  finest 
and  largest  trees  they  could  find  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  made  a  kind 
of  trophies  of  these  trees,  when  crowning  themselves  with  chaplets  of 
flowers,  dressing  their  horses  in  the  richest  caparisonSi  and  cropping  those 
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of  tlieir  eileini^  .fii^y  entered  triampbaiitly  iofto  Syraciise,  after  haviog 
happily  terminated  the  most  considerable  war  in  which  they  had  ever  been 
engaged  with  the  Greeks,  and  won,  by  their  strength  and  valour,  a  most 
Mgnal  and  most  complete  victory.  The  neitt  day  a  council  Was  held,  to 
de^berate  on  wimt  was  to  be  done  with  the  prisoners.  Diodes,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  greatest  authority  among  the  people,  proposed  that  all  the 
Athenians  who  were  born  of  free  parents,  and  all  such  Sicilians  as  had  join- 
ed with  them,  should  be  imprisoned,  and  only  two  measures  of  flour  and 
one  of  water  given  them  daily ;  that  the  slaves  and  all  the  allies  should  be 
publicly  sold ;  and  thatthe  two  Athenian  generals  should  be  first  scouiged 
with  rods  and  afterwards  put  to  death. 

*  This  last  article  was  exceedingly  disliked  by  all  wise  and  compassion-, 
ate  Syracasans.  Herroocrates,  who  was  very  famous  for  his  probity  and 
justice,  attempted  to  make  some  remonstrances  to  the  people,  but  they 
would  not  hear  him  ;  and  the  shouts  which  echoed  on  all  sides  prevented 
him  from  continuing  his  speech.  At  that  instant  f  an  ancient  man,  venera- 
ble for  his  great  age  and  gravity,  who  in  this  war  had  lost  two  sons,  the  on- 
ly heirs  to  jiis  name  and  estate,  made  his  servants  carry  him  to  the  tribunal 
for  harangaes ;  and  the  instant  he  appeared  a  profound  silence  was  made. 
*'  You  here  behold,"  says  he,  "  an  unfortunate  father,  who  has  felt  more 
'*  than  any  other  Syracusan  the  fatal  effects  of  this  war,  by  the  death  of  two 
^  sons,  who  formed  all  the  consolation,  and  were  the  only  supports  of  my 
"  old  age.  I  cannot  indeed  forbear  admiring  their  courage  and  felicity,  in 
**  sacrificing  to  their  country's  welfare  a  life  of  which  they  would  one  day 
"  have  been  deprived  by  the  common  course  of  nature  ;  but  then  I  can- 
'^  not  hot  be  strongly  affected  with  the  cruel  wound  which  their  deaili  has 
^  made  in  my  heart,  nor  forbear  haling  and  detesting  the  Athenians,  the 
''autborg  of  this  unhappy  war,  as  tlie  murderers  of  my  children.  But, 
'^  however,  I  cannot  conceal  one  circumstance,  which  is,  that  I  am  less  sen- 
"  sible  to  my  private  affliction  than  to  the  honour  of  my  country,  and  I  see 
*^  it  exposed  to  eternal  infamy  by  the  barbarous  advice  which  is  now  giveiit 
'*  yoa.  The  Athenians  indeed  merit  the  worst  treatment,  and  every  kind 
^of  punishment  that  could  be  inflicted  on  them,  for  so  unjustly  declaring 
^  war  against  us :  but  have  not  the  gods,  the  just  avengers  of  crimes,  pun- 
"  isbed  them  and  revenged  us  sufficiently  ?  When  their  generals  laid  dowii 
"  their  arms  and  sarrendered,  did  they  not  do  this  in  the  hopes  of  hav- 
''  ing  their  lives  spared  ?  And  if  we  put  them  to  death,  will  it  be  possible 
^  for  us  to  avoid  the  just  reproach  of  our  having  violated  the  law  of  na- 
"  tions,  and  dishonoured  our  victory  by  an  unheard-of  cruelty  ?  How !  Wilt 
'*  you  suffer  your  glory  to  be  thus  sullied  in  the  face  of  the  whole  worlds 
**  and  hare  It  said  that  a  nation,  who  first  dedicated  a  temple  in  their  city  to 
"^  clemency^  had  not  found  any  in  youHs  ?  Surely  victories  and  triumphs 
^  do  not  give  immortal  glory  to  a  city,  but  the  exercising  mercy  towards  a, 
^  vanquished  enemy^  the  using  moderation  in  the  greatest  prosperity,  and 
^  fearing  to  offend  the  gods  by  a  haughty  and  Insolent  pride.  You  doubt- 
"lesB  have  not  forgot  that  this  Nicies,  whose  fate  you  are  going  to  pro-, 
"  no4ince,  was  the  very  man  who  pleaded  your  cause  In  the  assembly  of 
"  the  Athenians,  and  employed  all  his  credit,  and  the  whole  power  of  hU 
"  eloquence,  to  dissuade  his  country  froin  embarking  in  this  war;  Should 
**  you  therefore  pronounce  sentence  of  death  on  this  worthy  general,  would 
'^  it  be  a  just  reward  for  the  2eal  he  showed  for  your  interest  ?  With  regarrf 
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*^  to  myself,  deatb  would  be  less  grievoua  to  me  than  the  eight  of  so 
^horrid  an  injustice  committed  by  my  countrymen  and  fellow-citi- 
"  zens." 

The  people  seemed  moTed  to  compassion  at  this  speech,  especially  as 
when  this  yeneraUe  old  man  first  ascended,  they  expected  to  hear  him 
^ry  aloud  for  vengeance  on  those  who  had  brought  all  his  calamities  upon 
him,  instead  of  suing  for  their  pardon.  But  the  enemies  of  the  Athenians 
haTing  expatiated  with  vehemence  on  the  unheard*of  cruelties  which  their 
republic  had  exercised  on  several  cities  belonging  to  their  enemies,  and  even 
to  their  ancient  allies ;  the  inveteracy  which  their  commanders  had  shown 
against  Syracuse,  and  the  evils  they  would  have  made  it  suffer  had  they 
been  victorious ;  the  aflSictions  and  groans  of  infinite  numbers  of  Syracu- 
•ans  who  bewailed  the  death  of  their  children  and  near  relations,  whose 
manes  could  be  appeased  no  other  way  than  by  the  blood  of  their  murder- 
ers. On  these  representations  the  people  returned  to  their  sanguinary  reso- 
lution, and  followed  Diocles'  advice  in  every  respect.  Gylippus  used  his 
utmost  endeavours,  but  in  vain,  to  have  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  ^ven  up 
to  him,  especially  as  he  had  taken  them,  in  order  for  him  to  carry  them  to 
Lacedemon.  But  his  demand  was  rejected  with  a  haughty  scorn,  and  the 
two  generals  were  put  to  death. 

All  wise  and  compassionate  men  could  not  forbear  shedding  tears  for  the 
tragical  fate  of  two  such  illustrious  personages,  and  particulariy  for  Nicias, 
who  of  all  men  of  his  time  seemed  least  to  merit  so  ignominious  and  un- 
timely an  end.  When  people  recollected  the  speeches  and  remonstrances 
he  had  made  to  prevent  this  war,  and  on  the  other  side  when  they  consider- 
ed how  hi^  a  regard  he  had  always  retained  for  things  relating  to  religion, 
die  greatest  part  of  them  were  tempted  to  exclaim  against  providence,  in 
seeing  that  a  man,  who  had  ever  shown  the  highest  reverence  for  the  gods, 
and  bad  always  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  for  their  honour  and  wor- 
ship, should  be  so  ill  rewarded  by  them,  and  meet  with  no  better  fate 
than  the  most  abandoned  wretches.  But  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  calami- 
ties of  good  men  should  inspire  the  heathens  with  such  thoughts,  and  make 
them  murmur  and  despond,  since  they  did  not  know  the  holiness  of  the 
Hivine  Being,  nor  the  corruption  of  human  nature. 

The  prisoners  were  shut  up  in  the  mines,  '*  prisons  of  Syracuse,"  where, 
crowded  one  upon  the  other,  they  suffered  incredible  torments  for  eight 
months.  Here  they  were  for  ever  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather ;  scorched  in  the  day  time  by  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  or  fro' 
sen  in  the  night  by  the  colds  of  autumn ;  poisoned  by  the  stench  of  their 
own  excrements,  by  the  carcasses  of  those  who  died  of  their  wounds  anil 
of  sickness ;  in  fine,  womoot  by  hunger  and  thirst,  for  the  daily  allowance 
to  each  was  but  a  small  measure  of  water  and  two  of  meal.  Those  who 
Were  taken  out  of  this  place  two  months  after  in  order  to  be  sold  as  slaves 
(many  of  them  were  eitiaens  who  had  concealed  their  condition)  found  a 
less  rigorous  fate.  Their  wisdom,  their  patience,  and  a  certain  air  of  pro- 
bity and  modesty,  were  of  great  advantage  to  them ;  for  they  were  soon 
restored  to  their  liberty,  or  met  with  the  kindest  and  most  generous  treat- 
ment from  their  masters.  Several  of  them  even  owed  the  good  usage  they 
met  with  to  Euripides,  the  finest  scenes  of  whose  tragedies  they  repeatet  1' 
to  the  Sicilians,  who  were  extremely  fond  of  them  ;  so  that  when  they  re- 
turned to  their  own  country,  they  went  and  saluted  that  poet  as  their  deliv- 
erer, and  informed  him  of  the  admirable  effects  wrought  in  their  favour  by 
his  verses. 
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*  Tbe  newB  of  thfe  defeat  being  earned  to  Atheat,  tlw  citteeiw  wottM 
not  believe  it  at  first,  and  were  bo  §ir  from  {(iving  credit  to  it,  that  they  sen- 
tenced that  man  to  death  who  had  first  pobliahed  it.  But  when  it  was  eon- 
firmed,  all  the  Athenians  were  seised  with  the  utuosC  eonsternation ;  and 
as  if  themselves  had  not  decreed  the  war,  th^y  vented  their  rage  and  resent- 
ment against  the  orators  who  had  promoted  the  enterprise,  as  well  bb 
against  Uie  soothsayers,  who,  by  their  oracles  or  supposed  prodigies,  had 
flattered  them  with  the  hopes  of  success.  They  had  never  been  reduced 
to  so  deplorable  a  condition  as  now,  having  neither  horse,  foot,  money, 
galleys,  nor  mariners ;  In  a  word,  they  were  in  the  deepest  despair,  expect- 
ing every  moment  that  the  enemy,  elated  with  so  great  a  victory,  and 
strengthened  by  the  revolt  of  the  allies,  would  come  and  invade  Athens, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  with  all  the  forces  of  Peloponnesus.  Cicero  had  rea- 
son to  observe,  f  speaking  of  the  battles  in  the  harbour  of  8yracu^,  that 
it  was  there  the  troops  of  Athens  as  well  as  their  galleys,  were  ruined  and 
sank ;  and  that  in  this  harbour  the  power  ahd  glory  of  tbe  Athenians  were 
miserably  shipwrecked. 

The  Athenians,  however,  did  not  snflfer  themselves  to  be  wholly  deject- 
ed, but  resumed  courage.  They  now  resolved  to  raise  money  on  all  sides, 
and  to  import  timber  for  building  of  ships,  in  order  to  awe  the  allies,  and 
particularly  Jhe  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Eubcea*  They  retrenched  all 
superfluous  expences,  and  established  a  new  council  of  ancient  men,  who 
were  to  weigh  and  examine  all  affairs  before  they  should  be  proposed  to 
the  people.  In  fine,  they  omitted  nothing  which  might  be  of  8er?ice  in  the 
present  conjuncture,  the  alarm  in  which  they  were  in,  and  their  common 
danger  obli^ng  eveiy  individual  to  be  attentive  to  the  necessities  of  the 
filate,  and  dtocile  to  all  advice  that  might  promote  Its  interests. 

The  defeat  of  the  army  under  Nicias  was  followed  by  the  taking  of  Ath- 
ens, of  which  the  ancient  form  of  government  was  entirely  changed  by 
Lysander. 
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HIS  chapter  is  the  sequel  of  the  preceding  book,  and  contains  the  eight 
last  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  during  as  many  years  of  the  reign  of 
Darius  Nothus. 

SECTION  I. 

C0N8EQU£MC£S    OF  THE   DEFBAT   OF  TlfE   ATaEinAVS  llf  SICILIT,  S^.  <V^, 

THE  }  defeat  of  the  Athenians  before  Syracuse  gave  occasion  for  great 
movements  throughout  all  Greece.  The  people,  who  had  not  yet  joined 
either  side,  and  waited  to  be  determined  by  the  event,  resolved  to  declare 
against  them.  The  allies  of  the  Lacedfemonians  believed  that  the  time 
was  come  to  deli?er  them  for  ever  from  the  expences  of  a  war  which  lay 

«  Thucy4. 1.  Tiii,  p.  5.51—053.    Plut  de  Garnilit  p.  509. 

f  Hie  primum  opes  iltius  civiti^tis  victse,  comminuta;,  depressxque  sunt ;  in  hoc 
portu  Atheniensium  nobilitatis,  imperii,  glorii  naufragium  factum  cxistimatur« 
Cjc.  Ver.  7.  n.  97. 
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Teiy  heavy  upon  them,  by  the  spe^jdy  and  final  ruin  of  Athens.  Those  of 
Athens,  who  followed  them  only  out  of  constraint,  seeing  no  appearance 
of  any  future  resource  for  (hat  republic,  after  the  dreadful  blow  it  had  re* 
ceived,  thought  it  best  to  take  the  advantage  of  so  favorable  a  conjuncture 
for  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  dependence,  and  resuming  their  liberty.  Dia- 
positioqs  of  this  kind  inspired  the  Lacedaemonians  with  great  views,  which 
were  supported  by  the  hopes  they  had  conceived,  that  their  Sicilian  allies 
would  join  them  in  the  spring  with  a  naval  army,  augmented  by  the  ruins 
of  the  Athenian  fleet. 

*  In  effect,  the  people  of  Euboea,  Chio,  and  Lesbos,  with  several  others, 
gave  the  Lacedeemonians  to  understand  that  they  were  ready  to  quit  the 
party  of  the  Athenians,  if  they  would  take  them  under  their  protection. 
At  the  -same  time  came  deputies  from  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabasus. 
The  first  was  goyernour  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  the  other  of  the  Hellespont. 
These  viceroys  of  Darius  wanted  neither  application  nor  zeal  for  the  inter- 
est of  their  master.  Tissaphernes,  promising  the  Lacedaemonians  all  the 
necessary  expences  for  their  troops,  pressed  them  to  arm  directly,  and  to 
join  him  ;  because  the  Athenian  fleet  prevented  him  from  levying  the  usu- 
al contributions  in  his  province,  and  had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  remit 
those  of  preceding  years  to  the  king.  He  hoped  besides  with  that  power- 
ful aid  to  get  into  his  hands  with  more  ease  a  certain  nobleman  who  had 
revolted,  and  whom  he  had  the  king's  orders  to  send  to  him  dead  or  alive* 
This  was  Armorges  the  bastard  of  Pisuthna.  Pharnabasus  at  the  same 
time  demanded  ships  to  reduce  the  cities  of  the  Hellespont  from  their  sub- 
jection to  the  Athenians,  who  also  prevented  him  from  levying  the  tributes 
pf  his  government. 

The  Lacedaemonians  thought  it  proper  to  begin  by  satisfying  Tissaphernes; 
and  the  credit  of  Alcibiades  contributed  very  much  to  the  taking  that  reso- 
lution. He  embarked  with  Calcidaeus  for  Chio,  which  took  arms  upon 
their  arrival,  and  declared  for  the  Lacedasmonians.  Upon  tlie  news  of  this 
revolt,  the  Athenians  resolved  to  take  the  f  1000  talents  out  of  the  treasu- 
ry, which  had  been  deposited  there  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  after 
having  repealed  the  decree  which  prohibited  it.  Miletus  also  revolled 
soon  after.  Tissaphernes,  having  joined  his  troops  with  those  of  Sparta, 
attacked  and  took  the  city  of  lasu's,  in  which  |  Armorges  had  shut  himself 
iip,  who  was  taken  alive  and  sent  into  Persia.  That  govemour  gave  a 
month's  pay  to  the  whole  army,  at  a  drachm  or  ten  pence  a  day  to  each  sol- 
dier, observing  that  he  had  orders  to  give  them  only  half  that  sum  for  the 
future. 

I  Calcidaeus  then  made  a  treaty  with  Tissaphernes,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  of  which  one  of  the  principal  articles  was,  that  all  the 
country  which  had  been  subject  to  the  king  or  his  predecessors  should  re- 
main in  his  hands.  It  was  renewed  some  time  after  by  Theramenes,  anoth- 
er general  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  some  small  alteration^.  But  when 
this  treaty  came  to  be  examined  at  Sparta,  it  >vas  found  that  too  great  con- 
cessions had  been  made  to  the  king  of  Persia,  in  giving  up  all  the  places 
held  by  himself  or  his  anceetora,  which  was  to  make  him  master  of  the 
greatest  part  of  Greece,  Thessaly,  Locria,  and  thq  whole  country  as  far  as 
Bneotia,  without  mentioning  the  islands ;  from  whence  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans would  appear  rather  to  have  cn^Uxved  Greece,  than  re-established  its 
liberty,     ft  was  therefore  necessary  to  make  farther  alterations  in  it,  with 
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which  TIssaphenies  and  the  other  govenioan  made  great  diffieulties  to- 
comply.  A  new  treaty  was  howcTer  concluded,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  se* 
quel. 

In  the  mean  time,  several  cities  of  Ionia  declared  for  LAced«mon,  to 
which  Alcibiades  contriboted  very  much.  *  Agis,  who  was  already  his 
enemy  in  effect  of  the  injury  he  had  done  him,  could  not  suffer  the  glory 
he  acquired  ;  for  nothing  was  done  without  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  and 
it  was  generally  said  that  the  success  of  all  enterprises  was  owing  to  him. 
The  most  powerful  and  ambitious  of  the  Spartans,  from  the  same  senti- 
ments of  jealou8y,looked  upon  him  with  an  evil  eye,  and  at  length  by  their 
mtrignes  obliged  the  principal  magistrates  to  send  orders  into  Ionia  for  put- 
tTng  him  to  death.  Alcibiades  being  secretly  apprised  of  this  order,  did 
DOt  discontinue  his  services  to  the  Lacedasmonians,  but  kept  himself  so 
well  apon  his  guard  that  he  avoided  all  the  snares  which  were  laid  for 
bim. 

f  For  his  better  security  he  threw  himself  into  the  protection  of  Tissa- 
phemes,  the  great  king's  governour  at  Sardis,  and  was  not  long  without  see- 
ing himself  in  the  highest  degree  of  credit  and  authority  in  the  court  of  the 
barbarians ;  for  the  Persian  who  was  full  of  fiaud  and  artifice,  a  great  friend 
to  knaves  and  bad  men,  and  set  no  value  upon  simplicity  and  integrity,  in- 
finitely admired  the  smooth  address  of  Alcibiades,  the  ease  with  which  he 
assumed  all  kinds  of  manners  and  characters,  and  his  great  ability  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs ;  and  indeed  there  was  no  heart  so  hard,  or  temper  so  un- 
tractable,  as  to  hold  out  against  the  graces  and  charms  of  his  conversa^ 
tion  and  intimacy.  Even  those  who  feared  and  envied  him  most,  en- 
ehanted  in  a  manner  by  his  affable  air  and  engaging  behaviour,  could 
not  dissemble  the  infinite  satisfaction  they  felt  in  seeing  and  conversing 
with  hioi. 

Tissaphemes  therefore,  though  otherwise  very  haughty  and  brutal,  and 
who  of  all  the  Persians  hated  the  Greeks  most,  was  so  much  taken  with 
the  complacency  and  insinuation  of  Alcibiades,  that  he  gave  himself  whol- 
ly up  to  him,  and  flattered  him  more  than  he  was  flattered  by  him ;  inso- 
much that  he  gave  the  name  of  Alcibiades  to  the  finest  and  most  delitrht* 
ful  of  his  gardens,  as  well  from  the  abundance  of  its  fountains  and  ca« 
nals,  and  the  verdure  of  its  groves,  as  the  surprising  beauty  of  its  retreats 
and  solitudes,  which  art  and  nature  seemed  to  vie  in  embellishing,  and 
wherein  a  more  than  royal  magnificence  was  displayed. 

Alcibiades,  who  found  there  was  no  longer  any  safety  for  him  in  the  par- 
ty of  the  Spartans,  and  who  always  apprehended  the  resentment  of  Agis, 
began  to  do  them  ill  offices  with  Tissaphernea,  to  prevent  his  aiding  them 
with  all  his  forces,  and  ruining  the  Athenians  entirely.  He  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  the  Persian  into  his  views,  which  were  conformable  to 
bis  master's  interests,  and  to  the  orders  he  had  received  from  him.  For  af- 
ter the  famous  treaty  concluded  under  Cimon,  the  kings  of  Persia  not 
daring  to  attack  the  Greeks  with  open  force,  took  other  measures  to  ruin 
tliem.  They  endeavoured  underhand  to  excite  divisions  among  them,  and 
to  foment  troubles  by  considerable  sums  of  money,  which  they  found 
means  to  convey  sometimes  to  Athens  and  sometimes  to  Sparta.  They 
applied  themselves  so  successfully  to  keep  up  a  balance  of  power  between 
these  two  republics,  that  the  one  could  never  entirely  reduce  the  other. 
They  granted  them  only  slight  aids,  that  could  effect  nothing  decisive,  in 
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order  to,  undermine  them  LDsensibly^  and  exhau&t  both  parties  gradually,  by 
weakening  them  upon  one  another. 

It  is  in  this  kind  of  conduct  that  policy  makes  the  ability  of  ministers 
consist,  who,  from  the  recess  of  their  cabinets^  without  noise  or  emo- 
tion, without  any  great  expences,  or  setting  numerous  armies  on  foot,  ef- 
fect the  reduction  of  the  states  whose  power  gires  them  umbrage,  either 
by  sowing  domestic  divisions  among  them,  or  by  promoting  the  jealousy 
of  their  neighbours,  in  order  to  set  them  at  rariance  with  each  other. 

We  must  confess,  however,  that  this  kind  of  policy  gives  us  no  very 
favourable  idea  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  To  reduce  themselves,  powerful 
as  they  were,  to  such  mean,  obscure,  and  indirect  measures,  was  to  con- 
fess  their  weakness,  and  how  unable  they  believed  themselves  to  attack 
their  enemies  with  open  force,  and  to  reduce  them  by  honourable  means. 
Besides,  does  it  consist  with  justice  to  employ  such  methods  in  regard  to 
people  against  whom  there  is  no  foundation  of  c  omplaint,  who  live  in 
I>eace  under  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  whose  sole  crime  is  the  apprehension 
of  their  being  one  day  in  a  condition  to  do  hurt  ?  And  is  it  lawful,  by  se- 
cret corruptions,  to  ensnare  the  fidelity  of  subjeets,  and  to  be  the  accom- 
plice of  their  treasons,  by  putting  arms  into  tbeur  hands,  against  their  nar 
tive  country  ? 

What  gloiy  and  renown  would  not  the  kings  of  Persia  have  acquired, 
if  content  with  the  vast  and  rich  dominions  which  providence  had  given 
them,  they  had  applied  their  good  offices,  power,  and  even  treasures,  to 
conciliate,  the  neighbouring  people  with  each  other,  to  remove  their  jeal- 
ousies, to  prevent  injustice  and  oppression ;  and  if,  feared  and  honoured 
by  them  all,  they  had  made  themselves  the  mediators  of  their  differences, 
the  security  of  their  peace,  and  Uie  guarantee  of  their  treaties  ?  Can  any 
conquest,  however  great,  be  compared  with  such  glory  ? 

Tissaphemes  acted  upon  other  principles,  and  had  no  thought  but  of 
preventing  the  Greeks  from  being  in  a  condition  to  attack  the  Persians, 
their  common  enemy.  He  entered  freely  therefore  into  the  views  of  Alcib- 
iades,  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  declared  himself  openly  for  the  Lace- 
diemonians,  did  not  fail  to  assist  the  Athenians  underhand,  and  by  a  thou- 
sand secret  methods;  deferring  the  payment  of  the  Laeedsmonian  fleet, 
•nd  retarding  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenician  ships,  of  which  he  had  long 
kept  them  in  hopes.  He  omitted  no  occasion  of  giving  Alcibiades  new 
marks  of  his  friendship  and  esteem,  which  rendered  that  general  e(|ually 
eonsiderable  to  both  parties.  The  Athenians,  who  had  sadly  experienced 
the  effects  of  having  drawn  his  anger  upon  them,  were  not  now  to  repent 
their  passing  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  him.  Alcibiades  also  on  his 
side,  who  was  extremely  sorry  to  see  the  Athenians  in  so  mournful  a  situ- 
ation, began  to  fear,  that  the  city  pf  Athens  being  enUrely  ruined,  he 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Spartans  who  morUlly  bated  him. 

SECTION  II. 

ALCIBUDE8    RETURNS     TO    ATHENS.— TI8SAPB£RN£S     CONCLUDES    A     KEW 
TREATY  WITH   THE   LACED^aiONIANS. 

THE  Athenians  were  intent  upon  nothing  so  much  as  Sainos,*  where 
they  had  all  their  forces.  From  thence  with  their  fleet  they  reduced  all 
the  cities  that  had  abandoned  them  under  their  obedience,  kept  (he  rest  in 
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their  do^,*  and  found  IhemselTeB  still  in  a  condition  to  make  head  against 
their  enemies  over  whom  they  had  obtained  several  advantages.  But  they 
were  afraid  of  Tissaphernes,  and  ttie  150  Phoenician  ships  which  he  hourly 
expected  ;  and  rightly  perceived,  that  if  so  powerful  a  fleet  should  join  the 
enemy,  there  was  no  longer  any  safety  for  their  city.  Alcibiades  who  was 
well  informed  of  all  that  passed  among  the  Athenians,  sent  secretly  to  the 
principal  of  them  at  Samos,  to  sound  their  sentiments,  and  to  let  them 
know  that  he  was  not  averse  to  returning  to  Athens,  provided  the  admin- 
iatration  of  the  republic  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  great  and  powerful 
and  not  left  to  the  populace,  who  had  expelled  him.  Some  of  the  princi- 
pal officers  went  from  Samos,  with  design  to  concert  witli  him  the  pro- 
per measures  for  the  success  of  that  undertaking.  He  promised  to  procure 
the  Athenians  not  only  the  favour  of  Tissaphemes,  but  of  the  king  him- 
self upon  condition  they  would  abolish  the  democracy  or  popular  gov- 
ernment ;  because  the  king  would  place  more  confidence  in  the  engage- 
ments of  the  nobility  than  upon  those  of  the  inconstant  and  capricious  mul- 
titude. 

The  deputies  lent  a  willing  ear  to  these  proposals,  and  conceived  great 
hopes  of  discharging  themselves  from  part  of  the  public  impositions,  be- 
cause, being  the  richest  of  the  people,  the  burthen  lay  heaviest  upon  them, 
and  of  making  their  country  triumph  after  having  possessed  themselves  of 
the  government.  At  their  return,  they  began  by  bringing  over  such  as 
were  most  proper  to  share  in  their  design  ;  after  which  they  caused  a  re^ 
port  to  be  spread  among  the  troops  that  the  king  was  inclined  to  declare  in 
favour  of  the  Athenians,  upon  condition  that  Alcibiades  were  reinstated, 
and  the  popular  government  abolished.  That  proposal  surprised  the  sol- 
diers, and  was  generally  rejected  at  first ;  but  the  charm  of  gain,  and  the 
liope  of  a  change  to  their  advantage,  soon  softened  what  was  harsti 
and  shocking  in  it,  and  even  made  them  ardently  desire  the  recal  of  Al- 
cibiades. 

Phrynictts,  one  of  their  generals,  rightly  judging  that  Alcibiades  affected 
an  oligarchy  no  more  than  he  did  the  democracy,  and  that  In  decrying  the 
people's  conduct,  he  had  no  other  view  than  to  acquire  the  favour  and 
confidence  of  the  nobility  for  his  own  re-establishment,  had  the  boldness 
to  oppose  their  resolutions,  which  were  about  to  take  place.  He  repre- 
sented, that  the  change  they  meditated  might  very  probably  excite  a  civil 
war,  to  the  ruin  of  the  state  ;  that  it  was  rery  unlikely  that  the  king  of 
Persia  would  prefer  the  alliance  of  the  Athenians  to  that  of  the  Spartans, 
80  much  more  advantageous  to  him ;  that  this  change  would  not  retain  the 
allies  in  their  duly,  nor  bring  over  those  who  had  renounced  if,  who 
would  persist  in  preferring  their  liberty ;  that  the  government  of  a  small 
number  of  rich  and  powerful  persons  would  not  be  more  favourable  to 
either  the  citizens  or  allies  than  that  of  the  people,  because  ambition  was 
the  great  cause  of  all  misfortunes  in  a  republic,  and  the  rich  were  the  sole 
prompters  of  all  troubles  for  the  aggrandizement  of  themselves ;  that  a 
state  BuiTercd  more  oppressions  and  violences  under  the  rule  of  the  nobility 
than  that  of  the  people,  whose  authority  kept  the  former  within  due 
hounds,  and  was  the  asylum  of  such  as  they  desired  to  oppress ;  that  the 
allies  were  too  well  acquainted  with  these  truths  from  their  own  experience 
to  want  any  lessons  upon  the  subject. 

These  remonstrances,  as  wise  as  they  were,  had  no  effect.  Pisander 
was  sent  to  Athensrwtth  some  of  the  same  faction,  to  propose  the  return 
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of  Alcibiades,  the  alliance  of  Tissapbernes,  and  the  abolidon  of  the  de- 
mocracy. They  represented,  that  by  changing  *  the  government,  and  re- 
calling Alcibiades,  Athens  might  obtsdn  a  powerful  aid  from  the  king  of 
Persia,  which  would  be  a  certain  means  to  triumph  over  Sparta.  Upon 
this  proposal  great  numbers  exclaimed  against  it,  and  especi^y  the  ene- 
mies of  Alcibiades.  They  alledged,  amongst  other  reasons,  the  impreca- 
tions pronounced  by  the  priests,  and  all  the  orders  of  religion,  against  him, 
and  even  ag^dnst  such  as  should  propose  to  recal  him.  But  Pisander  ad- 
vancing into  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  demanded  whether  they  knew 
any  other  means  to  save  the  republic  in  the  deplorable  condition  to  which 
it  was  reduced  ;  and  as  it  was  admitted  there  were  none,  he  added,  that 
the  preservation  of  the  state  was  the  question,  and  not  the  authority  of 
the  laws,  which  might  be  provided  for  in  the  sequel ;  but  at  present  there 
was  no  other  method  for  the  attainment  of  the  king's  friendship,  and  that 
of  Tissaphernes.  Though  this  change  was  very  offensive  to  the  people, 
they  gave  their  consent  to  it  at  length,  with  the  hope  of  re-establishing  the 
democracy  in  time,  as  Pisander  had  promised ;  and  they  decreed  that  he 
should  go  with  ten  more  deputies  to  treat  with  Alcibiades  and  Tissa- 
phernes, and  that  in  the  mean  time  Phrynicus  should  be  recalled,  and  ano- 
ther general  appointed  to  command  the  fleet  in  his  stead. 

The  deputies  did  not  find  Tissaphernes  in  so  good  a  disposition  as  they 
had  been  made  to  hope.  He  was  afraid  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  did  not 
care  to  render  the  Athenians  too  powerful.  It  was  his  policy,  by  the  advice 
of  Alcibiades,  to  leave  the  two  parties  always  at  war,  in  order  to  weaken  and 
consume  them  by  each  other.  He  therefore  made  great  difficulties.  He 
demanded  at  first  that  the  Athenians  should  abandon  all  Ionia  to  him,  and 
afterwards  insisted  upon  tlieir  adding  the  neighbouring  islands.  Those 
demands  being  complied  with,  he  further  required,  in  a  third  interview, 
permission  to  fit  out  a  fleet,  and  to  cruise  in  the  Grecian  seas,  which  had 
been  expressly  provided  against  in  the  celebrated  treaty  concluded  with 
Artaxerxes.  The  deputies  thereupon  broke  up  the  conference  with  indig- 
nation, and  perceived  that  Alcibiades  had  imposed  upon  them. 

Tissaphernes,  without  loss  of  time,  concluded  a  new  treaty  with  the  Xa- 
ceda^monians,  in  which  what  had  displeased  in  the  two  preceding  treaties 
was  retrenched.  The  article  which  yielded  to'  Persia  the  countries  in  gen- 
eral that  had  been  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  reigning  king  Darius,  or 
his  predecessors,  was  limited  to  the  provinces  of  Asia.  The  king  enga- 
ged to  defray  all  expences  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  upon  the  foot,  and 
in  the  condition  it  Ihen  was,  till  the  arrival  of  that  of  Persia ;  after  which 
they  were  to  support  it  themselves,  unless  they  should  choose  that  the 
king  should  pay  it,  to  be  reimbursed  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  It 
was  further  agreed  that  they  should  unite  their  forces,  and  continue  the 
war,  or  make  peace  b)'  common  consent.  Tissaphernes,  to  keep  his 
promise,  sent  for  the  fleet  of  Phoenicia.  This  treaty  was  made  in  the  1 1th 
year  of  Darius,  and  the  SOth  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
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SECTION  lU; 

ALTB&ATiOlV  in  THB  GOTERIVMENT   OF    ATHBR9.— 'ALCl^lADES     RtSCALLBP^ 
AND   AFTEEWARDS    APPOINTED   OEltEEALlSSlMO. 

PIS  ANDER,*  at  his  r^lurn  into  Athens,  found  the  change  he  had  propos- 
ed at  his  setting  out  much  forwarded,  to  which  he  put  the  hist  hand  soon 
after.  To  give  a  form  to  this  new  government,  he  caused  ten  commis- 
sioners w|th  absolute  power  to  be  appointed,  who  were  however  at  a 
certain  fixed  time  to  give  the  people  an  account  of  what  they  had  done* 
At  the  expiration  of  that  term,  the  general  assembly  was  summoned, 
Wherein  the  first  resolution  was,  that  evefy  one  should  be  admitted  to 
make  such  proposals  as  be  thought  fit,  without  being  liable  to  any  accu- 
sation of  infringing  the  law,  or  consequential  penalty.  It  was  afterwards 
decreed  that  a  new  council  should  be  formed,  with  full  power  to  adminis- 
ter the  public  affairs,  and  to  elect  new  magistrates.  For  this  purpose  five 
presidents  were  established,  who  nominated  100  persons,  including  them- 
selves. Each  of  these  chose  and  associated  three  more  at  bis  own  pleas- 
ure, which  made  in  all  400,  in  whom  an  absolute  power  was  lodged.  But 
to  amuse  the  people,  and  to  console  them  with  a  shadow  of  popular  gov- 
ernment, whilst  they  instituted  a  real  oligarchy,  it  was  said  that  the  40Q 
should  call  a  council  of  5000  citizens,  to  assist  them  when  they  should 
judge  it  necessary.  The  council  and  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held 
as  usual ;  nothing  was  done  however  but  by  order  of  the  400.  The  peo- 
ple of  Athens  were  deprived  in  this  manner  of  their  liberty,  which  they 
had  enjoyed  almost  an  hundred  years,  after  having  abolished  the  tyranny 
of  the  Pisistratides. 

This  decree  being  passed  without  opposition,  aftei<  the  separation  of  the 
assembly,  the  400,  armed  with  daggers,  and  attended  by  120  young  men, 
whom  they  made  use  of  when  any  execution  required  it,  entered  the  sen- 
ate, and  compelled  the  senators  to  retire,  after  having  paid  them  the  ar* 
rears  due  upon  their  appointments.  They  elected  new  magistrates  out  ot 
their  own  body,  observing  the  usual  ceremonies  upon  such  occasions. 
They  did  not  think  proper  to  recal  those  who  were  banished,  lest  they 
should  authorise  the  return  of  Alcibiades,  whose  uncontrolable  spirit  thejr 
apprehended,  and  who  would  soon  have  made  himself  master  of  the  peo- 
ple. Abusing  their  power  in  a  tyrannical  manner,  some  they  put  to  deaths 
others  they  banished,  confiscating  their  estates  with  impunity.  All  who 
ventured  to  oppose  this  change,  or  even  to  complain  of  it,  were  butcher- 
ed upon  false  pretexts  ;  and  Uiose  would  have  met  with  a  bad  reception^ 
who  demanded  justice  of  the  murderers.  The  400,  soon  after  their' 
establishment,  sent  ten  deputies  to  Samos  for  the  army's  concurrence  to 
it 

f  All  that  had  passed  at  Athens  was  already  known  there,  and  the  newi 
had  enraged  the  soldiers  to  the  highest  degree.  They  deposed  Immedi- 
ately several  of  their  chiefs,  whom  they  suspected,  and  put  others  into 
their  places,  of  whom  Thrasylus  and  Thrasybulus  were  the  principal,  and 
in  the  highest  credit  Alcibiades  was  recalled,  and  chosen  generalissimo 
by  the  whole  army,  which  desired  to  sail  directly  for  Pyrseus  to  attack 
the  tyrants.  But  he  opposed  it ;  representing  that  It  was  necessary  he 
shoald  first  have  an  interview  with  Tissaphernes,  and  that  as  they  bar! 

*  Thacyd.  1.  viii.  p.  590—594    Pint  in  Alcib.  p.  105. 
t  Tbocyd.  I.  viii.  p.  595—60 1    Plut  in  Alcib.  p.  205.     Diod.  Sl.  lii.  p>  IfiS. 
Vol.  If.  2T 
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chosen  him  general,  they  might  rely  npon  him  for  the  care  of  the  war. 
He  set  out  immediately  for  Miletus.  His  principal  design  was  to  show 
himself  to  that  governour,  with  all  the  power  with  which  he  had  been 
invested,  and  to  let  him  see  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  do  him  much 
good  or  much  harm.  The  consequence  of  which  was,  that  as  he  had 
kept  the  Athenians  in  awe  by  TissKphernes,  he  now  awed  Tissaphcmea 
no  less  by  the  Athenians  :  and  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  that  tbis  inter- 
view was  not  unnecessary. 

Aicibiades,  upon  his  rettfm  to  Samos,  found  the  army  more  inflamed 
than  at  first.  The  deputies  of  the  400  arrived  there  during  his  absence, 
and  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  justify  the  alteration  made  at  Athena  to 
the  soldiery.  Their  discourses^;  which  were  often  interrupted  by  tumultu- 
ous crieg,  served  only  to  exasperate  them  more,  and  they  earnestly  de- 
manded to  be  led  against  the  tyrants  directly.  Alcibiades  did  not  act  oo 
this  occasion  a^  every  body  else  would  have  done  in  conseqiience  of  hav- 
ing Seen  raised  to  so  high  a  dignity  by  the  favour  of  the  people ;  for  he 
did  not  think  himself  obliged  to  an  absolute  and  implicit  compliance  with 
them  in  every  thing,  thous;h,  from  an  exile  and  a  fugitive,  they  had  made 
him  general  of  so  great  a  fleet,  and  so  nunfierous  and  formidable  an  army : 
but,  as  a  statesman  and  a  great  politician,  he  believed  it  his  duty  to  op^ 
pose  the  blind  fury  that  hurried  them  ofn  into  evident  danger,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  committing  a  fault  which  must  have  been  attended  with 
their  titter  ruin.  This  wise  steadiness  preserved  the  city  of  Athens :  for 
had  they  sailed  thither  at  first,  the  enemy  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
Ionia,  the  Hellespont,  and  all  the  islands  without  resistance;  whilst  the 
Athenians,  by  carrying  the  war  into  their  own  city,  Would  have  exhausted 
their  whole  forces  against  one  another.  He  prevented  the  deputies  from 
being  ill  treated,  and  dismissed  them,  saying  that  he  did  not  object  to  the 
5000  citizens  having  the  supreme  authority  in  the  repubirc,  but  that  it  was 
necessary  to  depose  the  400,  and  to  re-establish  the  senate. 

*  Whilst  thb  passed,  the  Phitenician  fleet,  which  the  Lacedemonians  im- 
patiently expected,  approached,  and  neWs  came  that  it  Was  arrived  at  f  As- 
pendus.  Tissaphernes  went  to  meet  ft,  rto  body  being  able  to  divine  the 
cause  of  that  journey.  He  had  sent  for  that  fleet  at  first  to  flatter  the  La- 
cedflBmonians  with  the  hopes  of  a  powerful  aid,  and  to  pill  a  stop  to  their 
progress,  by  making  them  wait  its  arrival.  It  was  believed  that  his  jonr- 
ney  had  the  same  motive,  to  prevent  their  doing  any  thing  in  his  absence, 
and  that  their  soldiers  and  mariners  might  disband  for  want  of  pay.  How- 
ever tt  was,  he  did  not  bring  the  fleet  with  him,  from  the  view,  no  doubt, 
of  keeping  the  balance  equal,  which  was  the  king  of  Persia's  interest,  and 
to  exhaofst  both  parties  by  the  length  of  the  war.  For  it  had  been  very  ea- 
6y  to  have  put  an  end  to  it  by  the  assistance  of  this  additional  fleet,  as  the 
Lacedaemonians  alone  were  already  as  strong  at  sea  as  the  Athenians. 
His  frivolous  excuse,  of  its  not  being  complete,  for  not  bringing  it  with 
him,  sutficiently  shows  that  he  had  other  reasons  for  his  conduct. 

{  The  return  of  the  deputies  without  success  who  had  been  sent  to  Sa- 
mos, and  the  answer  of  Alcibiades,  excited  new  troubles  in  the  city,  and 
gave  a  mortal  wound  to  the  authority  of  the  400.  The  tumult  increased 
exceedingly,  when  news  was  brought  that  the  enemy,  after  having  beat 
the  fleet  sent  by  the  400  to  the  aid  of  Euboea,  had  made  themselves  mas- 

*  Thucyd.  I.  v.  iii.  p.  604—606.  f  A  city  of  Pamphylia. 

t  Ibid.  p.  607—614.     Plut  hi  Alcib.  p.  206—210.     Diod.  I.  xiii.  p.  171,  172,  rt 
175—177,  et  189— 19SK 
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ten  of  the  lalaBd.  AlbeDB  was  intbe  bii^est  terror  asd  eonfttemation  upr 
on  this  account ;  for  neither  the  defeat  of  Sicily,  nor  any  other  preceding 
k,  was  so  considerable  as  the  loss  of  this  island,  from  whence  the  city  re*' 
celled  considerable  supplies,  and  alinost  all  its  provisions.  If  in  the  con- 
fonon  in  which  Athens  was  at  that  time  between  two  factions,  the  victo- 
rioas  fleet  had  fallen  upon  the  port,  as  it.  might  have  done,  the  army  of  Sa- 
BOB  would  have  been  indispensably  obliged  to  have  flown  to  the  defence 
a^  their  country,  and  then  the  republic  would  have  had  only  the  city  of 
Athens  remaining  of  all  its  dominions;  for  the  Hellespont,  Ionia,  and  all 
the  islands,  seeing  themselves  abandoned,  would  have  been  reduced  to 
take  party,  and  go  over  to  the  Peloponnesians.  But  the  enemy  were  not 
capable  of  such  great  designs ;  and  this  was  not  the  first  time  the  Lace- 
demonians  had  been  observed  to  have  lost  their  advantages  by  the  sIqw- 
Bess  and  protraction  natural  to  them. 

Athens  without  delay  deposed  the  400,  as  authors  of  all  the  troubles  and 
divisions  under  which  they  groaned..  Akibiades  was  recalled  by  unani- 
mous consent,  and  earnestly  solicited  to  make  all  possible  haste  to  the  as* 
sistanee  of  the  city.  But  judging  if  he  returned  immediately  to  Athens, 
lie  should  owe  his  recal  to  the  compassion  and  favour  of  the  people,  he  re- 
jBolved  to  render  his  return  glorious  and  triumphant,  and  to  deserve  it  by 
^ome  considerable  exploit  *  For  this  purpose,  leaving  Samos  with  a 
small  number  of  ships,  he  cruised  about  the  islands  of  Cos  and  Cnidos  ; 
and  having  learned  that  Mindarus,  the  Spartan  admiral,  was  sailed  to  the 
Bellespont  with  his  whole  fleet,  and  that  the  Athenians  were  in  purBuit  of 
bim,  be  steered  that  way  with  the  utmost  diligence  to  support  them,  and 
arrived  happily  with  his  18  vessels  at  the  time  the  fleets  were  engaged  near 
Abydos  in  a  battle  which  lasted  till  night,  without  any  advantage  on  either 
side.  His  arrival  gave  the  Spartans  new  courage  at  first,  who  believed 
faim  still  their  friend,  and  dispirited  the  Athenians.  But  Alcibiades,  hang- 
ing out  the  Athenian  flag  in  the  admiraPs  galley,  fell  upon  the  Lacediemo- 
nians,  who  were  stongest,  and  were  pursuing  the  Athenians,  put  them  to 
iligiit,  drove  them  ashore,  and,  animated  by  his  success^  sunk  their  vessels, 
and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  thrown  themselves 
into  the  sea  to  save  themselves  by  swimming ;  though  Pharnabasus  spared 
no  pains  to  assist  them,  and  had  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  the 
coast,  to  favour  their  flight,  and  to  save  their  ships.  The  Athenians,  after 
having  taken  30  of  their  galleys,  and  retaken  those  they  had  lost,  erected  a 
trophy. 

Alcibiades,  vain  of  his  success,  had  the  ambition  to  desire  to  appear  be- 
fore Tissaphemes  in  a  triumphant  equipage,  and  to  make  him  rich  pre- 
sents, as  well  in  his  own  as  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Athens.  He  went 
Xo  him  therefore  witli  a  magnifieent  retinue,  worthy  of  the  general  of 
Athens.  But  he  did  not  meet  with  the  favourable  reception  he  expected ; 
for  Tissaphernes,  who  knew  he  was  accused  by  the  Lacedemonians,  and 
feared  that  the  king  would  punish  him  at  length  for  not  having  executed 
bis  orders,  found  Alcibiades  presenting  himself  very  opportune^  end  cau- 
sed him  to  be  seized  and  sent  prisoner  to  Sardis,  to  shelter  himself  by  tliat 
injustice  against  the  representations  of  the  Lacedemonians. 

Thirty  days  after,  Alcibiades,  having  found  oaeans  to  get  a  horse,  esca- 
ped from  his  guards,  and  fled  to-Clazomene,  where,  to  revenge  himself  on 
Tissaphernes,  he  gave  out  that  he  had  set  him  at  liberty.  From  Clazo- 
mene  he  repaired  to  the  Athenian  fleet,  where  he  was  joined  by  Ther^- 

»  A.  M.  3595.    Ant.  J.  C.  409. 
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laenes  wi«h  20  sliipft  from  MacedoBia^  aad  bjr  Thmiybolin  wHh  SO  \ 
ftom  ThasoB.  He  sailed  from  thence  to  Parium  in  the  Pn>|NHit».  All 
those  shipa  to  the  number  of  86,  being  come  thither,  he  left  that  plaea  in 
the  night,  and  arri?ed  the  next  morning  at  Proconnesus,  a  small  isle  near 
Cyzicum  ;  he  heard  there,  that  Mandarus  was  at  Cyaicum,  witii 
Bhamabasiis  and  his  land  armj.  He  rested  that  whole  day  at  Pfo? 
connesus.  On  the  morrow  he  harangued  his  soldiers,  aad  represented 
to  them  the  n^ces^ty  there  was  for  attacking  the  enemy  by  sea  and 
land,  and  for  making  themselves  masters  of  Cysicum ;  demonatiath^g  at 
the  same  time,  that  without  a  complete  and  absolute  victory,  tiiey  eoold 
have  neither  provisions  nor  money.  He  had  taken  great  care  that  the  en- 
emy should  not  be  apprised  of  his  approach.  By  good  fortune^  for  him^ 
a  great  storm  of  rain  and  thunder,  followed  by  a  thick  gloom,  helped  him 
to  conceal  his  enterprise  so  successfully,  that  not  only  the  enemy  were 
prevented  from  perceiving  that  he  advanced,  but  the  Atfaet^ans  them- 
selves, whom  he  had  caused  to  embark  with  precipitation,  did  Wi  know 
that  hie  had  weighed  anchor  and  put  to  sea. 

When  the  gloom  was  dispersed,  the  LacedaMnonian  fleet  appeared,  ex« 
eicising  at  some  distance  before  the  port.  Alcibiades,  who  apprehendedl 
that  the  enemy,  upon  the  sight  of  so  great  a  number  of  ships^  wonld 
make  the  harbour,  ordered  the  captains  to  keep  back  a  little,  and  to  fol- 
low him  at  a  good  distance  ;  and  taking  only  M  vesseb,  he  advanced  to* 
wards  the  enemy  to  offer  them  battle.  The  enemy,  deceived  by  this  strata 
agem,  and  despising  his  small  number,  advanced  against  him,  and  liegan 
th^  fight  But  when  they  saw  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  fleet  come  op, 
they  immediately  |08t  courage  and  fled.  Alcibiades,  with  £0  of  his  best 
ahips  pursued  them  to  the  shore,  landed,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  them 
in  the  flight.  Mhidarus  and  Phamabasus  opposed  his  efforts  in  vain ;  the  flrat, 
who  fought  with  astonishing  valour,  he  killed,  and  put  the  other  to  flight 

The  Athenians  by  this  victoiy,  which  made  them  masters  of  the  slain, 
the  arms,  spoils,  and  the  whole  fleet  of  the  enemy,  besides  the  taking  of 
Cyzicum,  not  only  possessed  themselves  of  the  Hellespont,  but  drove 
the  Spartans  entirely  out  of  that  sea.  Letters  were  intercepted,  in  whieh 
the  latterj  with  a  conciseness  truly  laconic,  advised  the  Ephori  of 
the  blow  they  had  received,  in  terms  to  this  effect :  "  The  flower  of  yoor 
f'  army  b  cut  off;  Mindarus  b  dead  ;  the  rest  of  the  troops  are  dyiiig 
^  with  hunger;  and  we  neither  know  what  to  do,  nor  what  will  become 
*'  of  us." 

The  toeif  s  of  this  victory  occasioned  no  less  joy  to  the  Athenians  than 
iBonsternation  to  the  Spartans.  *  They  dispatched  ambassadors  imme« 
diately  to  demand  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  a  war  equally  destraedve 
to  both  people,  and  that  a  peace  should  be  concluded  upon  reasonable 
conditions,  for  the  re-estabUshment  of  their  ancient  concord  and  amity,  of 
which  they  had  for  many  years  experienced  the  salutary  effects.  The 
wisest  and  most  judicious  of  the  citiEens  of  Athens  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  thiat  it  was  proper  to  take  the  advantage  of  so  farourable  a  eon* 
juncture  for  the  concluding  of  a  treaty,  which  might  put  an  end  to  all  jeel- 
ousies,  appease  all  animosities  and  remoye  all  distrusts.  But  those  who 
found  their  advantage  in  the  troubles  of  the  state,  prevented  the  good  ef- 
fects of  that  disposition,  f  Cleophon  aniongst  ottkers,  the  most  reputed 
prator  at  that  time,  animated  the  people  from  the  tribunal  of  harangue^ 
py  a  violent  and  seditious  discourse,  insinuating  that  their  interests  werf 

*  piod.  1.  xiil  p.  177— n».       t  -3S6ch.  in  Orat  de  fah.  legat 
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Mnijed|liy«MCi«CilitefligeBee  wilb  the  Laeedemotiiamy  whMi  aimed 
pftdepriTlog  tlieiD  of  alt  the  adTantages  of  the  important  victory  they  bad 
gamed,  and  at  makiag  tbem  lose  for  ever  the  opportunity  of  being  folly 
awBged  for  ail  the  wrongs  imd  misfortunes  Sparta  had  eaus^d  them  to  suf- 
fer. Ti»  deophou  was  an  inconsiderable  fellow,  a  musical  iustrument 
malrar.  It  was  reported  aho  that  he  had  been  a  slave,  and  got  himself 
ftMinlcntly  inroHed  in  the  register  of  the  citifeens.  He  carried  his  auda- 
dttf  and  fury  so  far,  as  to  threaten  to  plunge  his  dagger  into  the  throat  of 
any  one  wIk>  should  talk  of  peace.  The  Athenians,  puffed  up  with  their 
present  prosperity,  forgetting  their  past  misfortunes,  and  promtsiug  them- 
selves all  thinp  jirom  the  valour  and  good  fortune  of  Alcibiades,  rejected 
all  pvoposab  of  acoommodation,  without  reflecting  that  there  is  nothing 
so  fluctnatn^  and  precarious  as  the  success  of  war.  The  ambassadors 
retired  without  being  able  to  effect  any  thing.  Such  infatuation  and  irra- 
tioaal  prkle,  are  generally  the  forerunners  of  some  great  misfortune. 

Aidbiades  knew  well  how  to  make  use  of  the  victory  he  had  gained,  and 
presently  after  besieged  Ghalcedonia,  which  had  revolted  from  the  Atheni- 
ans, and  received  a  Lacedemonian  garrison.  During  this  siege  he  took 
aaotlier  town,  called  Selymbrla.  Phamabasus,  terrified  by  the  rapidity  of 
bis  conquests,  made  a  treaty  with  the  Athenians  to  this  effect :  *'  That 
**  Phamabasus  should  pay  them  a  certain  sum  of  money  ;  that  the  Ghal- 
**  eedonians  should  return  to  their  obedience,  depend  upon  the  Athenians, 
*'  and  pay  them  tribute ;  that  the  Athenians  should  commit  no  hostilities 
"  in  the  province  of  Phamabasus,  who  engaged  for  the  safe  conduct  of  their 
**  ambassadors  to  the  great  king.''  Byzantium  and  several  other  cities  sub- 
mitted to  the  Athenians. 

*  Aidbiades,  who  desired  with  the  utmost  passion  to  see  his  country 
again,  or  rather  to  be  seen  by  his  country,  after  so  many  victories  over 
thdr  enemies,  set  out  fqr  Athens.  Ttie  sides  of  his  ships  were  covered 
with  bucklers  and  all  sorts  of  spoils,  in  form  of  trophies ;  and  causing  a 
great  number  of  vessels  to  be  towed  after  him  by  way  of  triumph,  he  dis^ 
played  also  the  ensigns  and  omaments  of  those  he  had  burned,  which  were 
more  than  the  others ;  the  whole  amounting  to  about  800  ships.  It  is 
said,  tiiat  reflecting  on  what  had  been  done  against  him,  upon  approaching 
the  port,pie  was  struck  with  some  terror,  and  was  afraid  to  quit  his  vessel  tiS 
he.qaw  from  the  deck  a  great  number  of  his  friends  and  relations,  who  were 
cone  to  the  shore  to  receive  him,  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  land. 

The  people  came  out  of  the  city  in  a  body  to  meet  him,  and  at  his  ap- 
pearance set  up  incredible  shouts  of  joy.  In  the  midst  of  an  infinite  nucdi- 
ber  of  officers  and  soldiers,  all  eyes  were  fixed  solely  on  him,  whom  they 
considered  as  victory  itself,  descended  from  the  skies ;  all  around  him  PM* 
sioBately  caressing,  blessing,  and  crowning  him  in  emulation  of  eacl^ 
other.  Those  who  could  not  approach  him  were  never  tired  with  con- 
templating him  at  a  distance  whilst  the  old  men  showed  him  to  their  chif* 
dren.  They  repeated  with  the  highest  praises  all  the  great  actions  he  hacf 
done  for  his  country ;  nor  could  th^y  refuse  their  admiration  even  to  those 
he  bad  done  against  it  during  his  banishment,  of  which  they  imputed  the 
fault  to  themselves  alone.  This  public  joy  was  mingled  with  tears  and  re- 
gret, from  the  i^membrance  of  past  misfbrtiines,  which  they  could  not 
avoid  comparing  with  their  present  felicity.  "  We  could  not  have  faile^L'^ 
said  they,  '*  of  the  conquest  of  Sicily  i  our  other  hopes  could  never  have 
''  proyed  abortive,  if  we  had  referred  all  our  affairs  and  (orces  to  the  dispo^r 

*  J^.  M.  5597.    Ant  J.  C.  407, 
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'^  al  of  Alcibiades  alone.  In  what  a  condition  was  Athens  when  he  took 
**  upon  him  our  |)ro taction  and  defence !  We  had  not  only  almost  entifely 
*'  lost  our  power  at  Bca,  but  were  scarce  possessed  of  the  suburbs  of  oor 
^'  city,  and,  to  add  to  our  misfortunes,  were  torn  in  pieces  by  a  horrid  civil 
^^  war.  He,  notwithstanding  has  raised  the  republic  from  its  ruins ;  and, 
'^  not  content  with  having  reinstated  it  in  the  possession  of  the  sovereign- 
*<  ty  of  the  sea,  has  rendered  it  universally  victorious  by  land  ;  as  if  the 
"  fate  of  Athens  had  been  in  his  hands  alone,  either  to  ruin  or  preserve  if, 
'*  and  victory  was  annexed  to  his  person,  and  obeyed  his  orders." 

This  favourable  reception  of  Alcitnades  did  not  prevent  his  demanding 
an  assembly  of  the  people,  in  order  to  his  justilication  before  them,  well 
knowing  how  necessary  it  was  for  his  safety  to  be  absolved  in  form.  He 
appeared,  therefore,  and  after  having  deplored  his  misfortunes,  which  he 
imputed  very  little  to  the  people,  and  entirely  ascribed  to  his  ill  fortune, 
and  some  dssmon  envious  of  his  prosperity,  he  represented  to  them  the  de- 
signs of  the  enemy,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  conceive  other  than  great 
hopes.  The  Athenians  transported  with  hearing  him  speak,  decreed  him 
crowns  of  gold,  appointed  him  general  by  sea  and  land  with  unlimited  pow- 
er, restored  him  all  his  fortunes,  and  ordered  the  *  Eumolpides  and  Geryces 
to  absolve  him  from  the  curses  they  had  pronounced  against  him  by  the  or- 
der of  the  people ;  doing  their  utmost  to  make  him  amends  for  the  injury  and 
shaiAe  of  his  banishment  by  the  glory  of  his  recal,  and  to  efface  the  re- 
membrance of  the  anathemas  themselves  had  decreed,  by  the  rows  and 
prayers  which  they  made  in  his  favour.  Whilst  all  the  Eumolpides  and 
Ceryces  were  employed  in  revoking  those  imprecatidns,  Theodorus,  the 
principal  of  them,  had  the  courage  to  say,  "  But  for  me,  I  have  not  cursed 
"  him,  if  he  has  done  no  evil  to  his  country ;"  insinuating  by  that  bold  ex- 

Sression,  that  the  maledictions,  being  conditional,  could  not  fall  upon  the 
ead  of  the  innocent,  nor  be  averted  from  the  guilty. 
In  the  midst  of  this  glory  and  shining  prosperity  of  Alcibiades,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  could  not  help  being  concerned,  when  they  considered 
the  time  of  his  return  ;  for  it  happened  precisely  upon  the  day  when  the 
Athenians  celebrated  the  feast  in  honour  of  Minerva,  adored  under  the 
name  of  Agraulis.  The  priests  took  off  all  the  ornaments  from  the  god- 
dess' statue  to  wash  it,  from  whence  the  feast  was  called  WantUfim  and  af- 
terwards covered  it ;  and  that  day  was  accounted  one  of  the  most  omin- 
ous and  unfortunate.  It  was  the  26th  of  the  month  Thargelion,  which  an- 
swers to  the  2nd.  of  July.*  This  circumstance  displeased  that  supersti- 
tious people,  because  it  seemed  to  imply,  that  the  goddess,  patroness,  and 
protectress  of  Athens  did  not  receive  Alcibiades  agreeably,  and  with  a  be- 
nign aspect,  since  she  covered  and  concealed  herself,  as  if  she  would  keep 
him  off,  and  remove  him  from  her. 

f  All  things  having  however  succeeded  acconling  to  his  wish,  and  the 
100  ships  he  was  to  command  being  ready,  he  deferred  his  departure  out 
of  a  laudable  ambition  to  celebrate  the  great  mysteries  ;  for  from  the  time 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  fortified  Decelia,  and  taken  possession  of  all  the 
ways  from  Athens  to  Eleusina,  the  feast  ha<l  not  been  solemnised  in  all  lia 

*The  Eumolpides  and  Ceryces  were  two  familips  at  Athens  who  had  different 
functions  in  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  They  took  thnir  names  from  Euinolpii? 
and  Ccryx,  the  first  who  had  exercised  those  oITum's,  Perhaps  the  employment 
ef  the  latter  liad  some  relation  to  that  of  heralds,  K^/vx;^. 

*  X.  S.  t  Pint,  in  Alcih.  p.  210. 
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pomp,  and  the  proceeiion  had  been  obliged  to  go  by  sea.    The  particular 
ceremonies  of  this  solemnity  may  be  seen  in  book  x.  chap.  ill. 

Alcibiades  believed  it  would  be  a  most  glorious  action,  and  attract  the 
blessings  of  the  gods  and  the  praises  of  men,  if  he  restored  all  its  lustre 
and  solemnity  to  this  feast,  in  making  the  procession  go  by  land  under  the 
convoy  of  his  troops,  to  defend  it  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  For 
either  Agjs  would  suffer  it  to  pass  quietly,  notwithstanding  the  nunierous 
troopa  he  had  at  Decelia,  which  would  considerably  lessen  the  reputation 
of  that  king,  and  be  a  blot  in  his  glory ;  or,  if  he  should  chuse  to  attack 
it,  and  oppose  the  march,  he  should  then  have  the  satisfaction  to  fight  a 
sacred  battle ;  a  battle  grateful  to  the  gods,  for  the  greatest  and  most  vene^ 
rable  of  all  their  mysteries,  in  the  sight  of  his  country  and  citizens,  who 
would  be  witnesses  of  his  valour,  and  regard  for  religion.  It  is  very  likely, 
that  by  this  public  and  ostentatious  act  of  piety,  which  struck  the  people's 
view  in  so  sensible  a  manner,  and  was  so  extremely  to  his  taste,  Alcibia- 
des' principal  design  was  to  efface  entirely  from  their  minds  the  suspicions 
of  impiety,  to  which  the  mutilation  of  statues  and  profanation  of  mysteries 
had  (^ven  birth. 

Having  taken  that  resolution,  he  gave  notice  to  the  Eumolpides  and 
Ceryces  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  posted  centinels  upon  the  hills, 
sent  out  runners  at  the  break  of  day,  and  taking  with  him  the  priests,  the 
initiated,  and  the  probationers,  with  those  who  initiated  them,  he  cojrered 
them  \tiih  his  army,  and  disposed  the  whole  procession  with  wonderful  or- 
der and  profound  silence.  Never  was  show,  says  Plutarch,  more  august, 
nor  more  worthy  the  majesty  of  the  gods,  than  this  warlike  procession  and 
religious  expedition  ;  in  which  even  those  who  envied  the  glory  of  Alcibi- 
ades were  obliged  to  own,  that  he  was  no  less  happy  in  discharging  the  func- 
tions of  an  high-priest  than  those  of  a  general.  No  enemy  dared  to  appear 
to  disturb  tliat  pompous  march,  and  Alcibiades  re-conducted  the  sacred 
troops  to  Athens  with  entire  safety.  This  success  gave  him  new  courage, 
and  raised  the  valour  and  boldness  of  his  army  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
looked  upon  themselves  as  invincible  whilst  he  commanded  them. 

Ue  acciuired  the  affection  of  the  poor  and  the  lower  sort  of  people  so 
much,  that  they  most  ardently  desired  to  have  him  for  their  king.  Many 
of  them  openly  declared  themselves  to  that  effect ;  and  there  were  some 
who  addressed  themselves  to  him,  and  exhorted  him  to  set  himself  above 
envy,  and  not  to  trouble  himself  about  laws,  decrees,  or  suffrages ;  to  put 
down  those  wordy  impertinenls  that  disturbed  the  state  with  their  vain  har- 
angues, to  make  himself  master  of  affairs,  and  to  govern  with  entire  au- 
thority, without  fearing  accusers.  For  him,  what  his  thoughts  of  the  tyranny 
ami  bis  designs  were,  are  unknown ;  but  the  most  powerful  citizens,  ap- 
prehending the  breaking  out  of  a  fire,  of  which  they  already  saw  the  sparks, 
pressed  him  to  depart  without  delay,  granting  whatever  he  demanded,  and 
giving  him  for  colleague.s  the  generals  most  agreeable  to  him.  He  set  sail 
accordingly  with  100  ships,  and  steered  for  the  island  of  Andros,  which 
had  revolted.  His  high  reputation,  and  the  good  fortune  which  had  attend- 
ed him  in  all  his  enterprises,  made  nothing  but  what  was  great  ami  extra- 
ordinary to  be  expected  from  hioi. 
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SECTION  IV. 

THE    LACEDiSMONIANS     APPOINT     LTSANDER     ADMIRAL. — ^HE     BEATS     THE 
ATHENIAN   FLEET   NEAR  EPHE8US. 

LTSANDER  18    SUCCEEDED   IN   THE   COMMAND   BT   CALLICRATIDAS. 

THE  Lacedffimonians,  justly  alarmed  at  the  return  and  succesft  of  A^ 
dbiades,  *  conceived  that  such  an  enemy  made  it  necessary  to  oppose  him 
with  an  able  general,  capable  of  making  head  against  him.  For  this  reason 
tiiey  made  choice  of  Lysander,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  the  fleet 
When  he  arrived  at  Ephesus,  he  found  the  city  yery  well  disposed  in  his  fa* 
TOur,  and  well  affected  to  Sparta,  but  otherwise  in  a  very  unhappy  situa- 
tion ;  for  it  was  in  danger  of  becoming  barbarous,  by  assuming  the  man* 
ners  and  customs  of  the  Persians,  who  had  great  commerce  with  it,  as  well 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lydia,  as  because  the  king's  generals  common- 
ly took  up  their  winter  quarters  there.  An  idle  and  voluptuous  life,  filled 
up  with  luxury  and  empty  show,  could  not  fail  of  disgusting  infinitely  a 
man  like  Lysander,  who  had  been  bred  from  his  birth  in  the  simplicity, 
poverty,  and  severe  discipline  of  Sparta.  Having  brought  his  army  to 
Ephesus,  he  gave  orders  for  assembling  ships  of  burden  there  from  ell  parts, 
erected  an  arsenal  for  building  of  galleys,  made  the  ports  free  for  merchants, 
gave  the  public  places  to  artificers,  put  all  arts  in  motion,  and  held  them  in 
honour ;  and  by  these  means  filled  the  city  with  riches,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  grandeur  and  magnificence  to  which  it  afterwards  attained : 
so  great  a  change  can  the  applicalion  and  ability  of  a  single  person  occasion 
in  a  state ! 

Whilst  he  was  making  these  dispositions,  he  received  advice  that  Cyrus, 
the  kind's  youngest  son,  was  arrived  at  Sardis.  That  prince  could  not  be 
above  16  years  old  at  that  time,  being  born  after  his  father's  accession  to 
the  crown,  in  the  17th  year  of  his  reign.  Parysatis  his  mother  loved  him  to 
idolatry,  and  had  the  entire  ascendant  of  her  husband.  It  was  she  that  oc- 
casioned his  having  the  supreme  government  of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor  given  him ;  a  command  that  subjected  all  ihe  provincial  governour» 
of  the  most  important  part  of  the  empire  to  his  authority.  The  view  of 
Parysatis  was,  without  doubt,  to  put  the  young  prince  into  a  condition  to 
dispute  the  throne  with  his  brother  after  the  king's  death,  as  we  shall  see 
he  does  to  some  effect.  One  of  the  principal  instructions  given  him  by  his 
father,  upon  sending  him  to  his  government,  was  to  give  effectual  aid  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  against  Athens ;  an  order  very  contrary  to  the  measures 
observed  till  then  by  Tissaphernes,  and  the  other  governours  of  those  pro- 
yinces.  It  had  always  'been  their  maxim,  sometimes  to  assist  one  party, 
aometimes  the  other;  in  order  to  hold  their  power  in  such  a  balance,  that 
the  one  might  never  be  able  to  crush  the  other  entirely ;  from  whence  it 
I6lk)wed  that  both  parties  were  kept  weak  by  the  war,  and  neither  in  con- 
dition to  form  any  enterprises  against  the  Persian  empire. 

Upon  Lysander's  being  apprized  therefore  of  the  arrival  of  Cyrus  at 
Sardis,  he  set  out  from  Ephesus  to  make  him  a  visit,  and  to  complain  of 
the  delays  and  breach  of  faith  of  Tissaphernes,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
orders  he  had  received  to  support  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to  drive  the 
Athenians  out  of  the  sea,  had  always  covertly  favoured  the  latter,  out  of 
regard  for  Alcibiades,  whose  measures  he  entirely  gave  into,  and  had  been 

*  Xenoph.  ellen.  1.  xi.  p.  440—442.  Plut.  in  Lysand.  p.  434,  435  Diod.  L  xiii. 
f .  102r—197. 
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(he  sole  cause  of  (he  loss  of  the  fleet,  by  not  sapplyiiii;  it  with  tKe  oecessa* 
17  quantity  of  proTisions.  This  discourse  pleased  Cyrus,  who  looked  up* 
on  Tissapbernes  as  a  very  bad  man,  and  his  particular  enemy  ;  and  be 
answered,  that  the  king  had  giren  him  orders  to  support  the  LacedsBmoni* 
ans  powerfully,  and  that  be  bad  recelred  600  talents  *  for  that  purposei 
Lysander,  contrary  to  the  common  character  of  the  Spartans,  was  sub- 
missive and  condescending,  full  of  complacency  for  the  grandees,  alwayif 
ready  to  pay  bis  court  to  them,  and  supporting;,  for  the  good  of  the  service^ 
all  the  weight  of  their  haughtiness  and  vanity  with  incredible  patience ;  ia 
which  behaviour  some  people  make  the  whole  address  and  merit  of  a  cour* 
tier  consist. 

He  did  not  forget  himself  on  this  occasion,  and  setting  at  work  all  that 
(he  industry  and  art  of  a  complete  courtier  could  suggest  of  flattery  an<t 
msinuation,  he  perfectly  gained  the  young  prince's  favour  and  good  opinion* 
After  having  praised  his«generosity,  magnificence,  and  zeal  for  the  Lacedae- 
monians, be  desired  him  to  give  each  soldier  and  mariner  a  f  drachm  per 
day,  in  order  to  debauch  those  of  the  enemy  by  that  means,  and  thereby 
terminate  the  war  the  sooner.  Cyrus  very  much  approved  the  project;  but 
said  that  be  could  make  no  change  in  the  king's  order,  and  that  the  treaty 
with  tbem  e^cpressly  settled  only  half  a  talent  |  to  be  paid  monthly  for  each 
galley.  The  prince,  however,  at  the  end  of  a  banquet,  which  he  gave  him 
before  his  departure,  drinking  to  his  health,  and  pressing  him  to  ask  some- 
thing of  him,  Lysander  desired  that  an  y  obolus  a  day  might  be  added  ta 
the  seamen's  pay.  This  was  granted ;  and  he  gave  them  four  oboli,  in- 
stead of  three  which  they  received  before,  and  paid  them  all  the  arrears 
due  to  tbem,  with  a  month's  advance ;  giving  Lysander  10,000  (  darlcs  for 
that  purpose;  that  is,  100,000  Hvres,  or  about  6000/.  sterling. 

This  largess  filled  the  whole  fleet  with  ardour  and  alacrity ;  and  almost 
unmanned  the  enemy's  galleys ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  mariners  deserting 
to  the  party  where  the  pay  was  best.  The  Athenians,  in  despair  upon  re- 
ceiving this  news,  endeavoured  to  conciliate  Cyrus  by  the  interposition  of 
Tissapbernes ;  but  he  would  not  hearken  to  tbem,  notwithstanding  the  sa- 
trap represented  that  it  was  not  for  the  king's  interest  to  aggrandize  the  La- 
cedaemonians, but  to  balance  the  power  of  one  side  ivith  that  of  the  other, 
in  order  to  perpetuate  the  war,  and  to  ruin  both  by  their  own  divisions. 

Though  Lysander  had  considerably  weakened  the  enemy  by  augmenting 
the  mariner's  pay,  and  thereby  very  much  hurt  their  naval  power,  he  dared 
not  however  hazard  a  battle  with  them,  particularly  apprehending  Alcibia- 
des,  who  was  a  man  of  execution,  had  the  greater  number  of  ships,  and  bad 
never  been  overthrown  in  any  battle  either  by  sea  or  land.  But  after  Al- 
cibiades  had  left  Samos  to  go  into  Phocea  and  Ionia  to  raise  money,  of 
which  he  was  in  want  for  the  payment  of  bis  troops,  and  had  given  the 
command  of  his  fleet  to  Antiochus,  with  express  order  not  to  fight  or  at- 
tack the  enemy  in  his  absence  ;  the  new  commander,  to  make  show  of  his 
courage,  and  to  brave  Lysander,  entered  the  port  of  Ephesus  with  two  gal- 
leys,  and  after  having  made  a  great  noise,  retired  with  loud  laughter,  and 
an  air  of  contempt  and  insult.  Lysander,  enraged  at  that  aflront,  immedi- 
ately detached  some  galleys,  and  went  himself  in  pursuit  of  him.    But  djA 

*  500,000  crowns,  about  1U,500|.  fTcn  pence. 

t  1500  liTres,  about  1121.  sterling. 

R  The  drachm  was  six  oboli,  or  ten  pence  French  ;  each  obolus  being  threa, 
half  pence  ;  so  that  the  four  oboli  were  six  pence  half  penny  a  day,  in-stead  flfC 
five  pence  or  three  oboli.  cs  A  daric  is  about  a  pistole. 
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the  AiheniaoB  aclTanced  to  support  Antiochas,  he  ordered  other  galleys  of 
hie  Bide  to  come  on  till  the  whole  fleet  ariiTecl  by  little  and  little,  and  the 
engagement  became  genera!  on  both  sides.  Lysander  gained  the  victory, 
and  having  taken  15  of  the  Athenian  galleys,  he  erected  a  trophy.  Alcibi* 
ades,  on  bis  return  to  Samos,  sailed  even  into  the  port  to  offer  him  battle ; 
but  Lysander  was  contented  with  his  victory,  and  did  not  think  proper  to 
accept  it ;  so  that  he  retired  without  doing  any  thing. 

*  Thrasybnlus  at  the  same  time,  the  most  dangerous  enemy  he  had  in  his 
army,  left  the  camp,  and  went  to  Athens  to  accuse  him.  To  inflame  hia 
enemies  in  the  city  the  more,  he  told  the  people  in  a  full  assembly,  that 
Alcibiades  had  entirely  ruined  their  affairs,  and  the  navy,  by  the  licence  he 
had  introduced ;  that  he  had  given  himself  up  to  the  most  f  notorious  de- 
bauchees and  drunkards,  who  from  common  seamen  were  the  only  persons 
in  credit  about  him  ;  that  he  abandoned  his  whole  authority  to  them,  to  be 
at  leisure  to  enrich  himself  in  the  provinces,  and  to  plunge  himself  there 
into  intemperance  and  all  other  infamous  excesses,  to  the  disgrace  of  Ath- 
ens, whilst  his  fleet  was  left  neglected  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's. 

Another  article  of  accusation  against  him  was  taken  from  the  forts  he 
had  built  near  the  city  of  Byzantium,  for  an  asylum  and  retreat  for  him  ; 
as  neither  being  able  nor  willing  to  return  any  more  to  his  country.  The 
Athenians,  a  capricious,  inconstant  people,  gave  credit  to  these  impeach- 
ments. The  loss  of  the  last  battle,  and  his  little  success  since  his  depart* 
ure  from  Athens,  instead  of  the  great  and  wonderful  actions  expected  from 
him,  entirely  sunk  him  in  their  opinions ;  and  his  own  gfory  and  reputa- 
tion may  be  said  to  have  occasioned  his  ruin.  For  he  was  suspected  of 
not  desiring  to  do  what  was  not  done,  which  they  could  not  believe  oat  of 
his  power,  because  they  were  fully  persuaded  that  nothing  he  desired  to  do 
was  impossible  to  him.  They  made  it  a  crime  in  Alctbiades,  that  the  ra- 
pidity of  his  conquests  did  not  answer  to  that  of  their  imaginations ;  not 
considering  that  he  made  war  without  money  upon  a  people  who  had  the 
great  king  for  their  treasurer,  and  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  quit  bis  camp 
to  go  in  quest  of  what  was  necessary  for  the  payment  and  subsistence  of 
his  troops.  However  it  was,  Alcibiades  was  deposed,  and  ten  generals 
nominated  in  his  stead  ;  of  which,  when  he  received  advice,  he  retired  in 
his  galley  to  some  castles  he  bad  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 

X  About  this  time  died  Plistonax,  one  of  the  kings  of  Liacedfemoniay  and 
was  succeeded  by  Pausanias,  who  reigned  14  years.  The  latter  made  a 
fine  answer  to  one  who  asked,  why  it  was  not  permitted  to  change  any 
thing  in  the  ancient  customs  of  Sparta ;  "  H  Because,*'  says  tie,  ■'*  at  Spar- 
"  (a  the  laws  command  men,  and  not  men  the  laws." 

^  Lysander,  who  intended  to  establish  the  government  of  the  nobility  in 
all  the  cities  in  the  dependance  of  Sparta,  that  the  governours  of  his  choos^ 
ing  might  be  always  at  bis  disposal,  from  his  having  rendered  them  inde- 
pendent of  their  people,  he  caused  such  persons  of  the  principal  cities  to 
come  to  Ephestts  as  he  knew  to  be  the  boldest,  and  most  enterprising  and 

*  A.  M.  359C.    Ant.  J.  C.  406. 

t  Antiochus  is  pointed  at  in  this  place  ;  a  mean  debauched  man,  wlio  had  ac- 
quired the  favour  of  Alcibiades  by  catching  a  quail  for  him  which  he  had  Jet  fly. 

t  Diod.  I.  xiii.  p.  196. 

II  Or*  T«f  ufiifi  tm  tttifm,  H  nn  ai^pst^  r^  ffutf  %vfm%  tttm  ht.  Plut.  in 
Aponh.  p,  "£50. 

6  Aeimph.  Ilcllen.  1.  i.  14i^-44 4.  Plut  in  Lysand,  p.  433—436.  Diod.  I. 
•*ii.  p.  1W7,  I9tt. 
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ainbiUoiiB.  These  he  plaeed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  promoted  to  the  great* 
cat  honours,  and  raised  to  the  first  employments  of  the  army,  thereby  ren- 
deriog  himself  says  Plotarch,  the  accomplice  of  all  the  crimes  and  oppres- 
aions  they  committed  to  advance  and  enrich  themselves.  For  this  reason 
they  were  always  extremely  attached  to  him,  and  regretted  him  infinitely, 
when  Callicratidas  came  to  succeed  him,  and  took  upon  him  (he  command 
of  the  fleet.  He  was  not  inferior  to  Lysander  either  in  valour  or  military 
knowledge,  and  was' infinitely  above  him  in  point  of  moral  virtue.  Alike 
severe  to  himself  and  others,  inaccessible  to  flattery  and  sloth,  the  declar- 
ed enemy  of  Inxury,  he  retained  the  modesty,  temperance,  and  austerity 
of  the  ancient  Spartans ;  virtues  that  began  to  distinguish  him  particular- 
ly, as  they  were  not  too  common  in  his  time.  His  probity  and  justice 
were  proof  against  all  things ;  his  simplicity  and  integrity  abhorred  all 
fiUsehood  and  fraud,  to  which  were  joined  a  truly  Spartan  nobleness  and 
grandeur  of  soul.  The  great  and  powerful  could  not  hinder  themselves 
from  admiring  his  virtue ;  hut  they  were  better  pleased  with  the  facility 
and  condescension  of  his  predecessor^  who  was  blind  to  the  injustice  and 
violence  of  their  actions. 

It  was  not  without  mortification  and  jealousy  that  Lysander  saw  him 
arrive  at  Ephesus  to  take  upon  him  the  command,  and  out  of  a  criminal 
baseness  and  treachety,  not  uncommon  with  those  who  hearken  more  to 
their  private  ambition,  than  the  good  of  the  public,  he  did  him  all  the  ill 
ces  in  his  power.  Of  the  10,000  darics,  which  Cyrus  had  given  him  for 
the  augmentation  of  the  mariners'  pay,  he  returned  the  remainder  to  that 
prince ;  telling  Callicratidas,  that  he  might  apply  to  the  king  for  the  mon- 
ey, and  that  it  depended  on  him  to  find  means  for  the  subsistence  of  his  ar- 
my. This  conduct  gave  him  great  trouble,  and  distressed  him  exceeding- 
ly ;  lor  he  had  brought  no  money  with  him  from  Sparta,  and  could  not  re- 
solve to  extort  any  from  the  citizens,  as  he  found  them  sufficiently  rifled 
already. 

*  In  thij  urgent  necessity  a  person  having  offered  him  50  talents,  that  is 
to  say,  50,000  crowns,  to  obtain  a  favour  he  could  not  grant  with  justice, 
he  refused  them.  Upon  which  Cleander,  one  of  his  officers,  said, ''  I  would 
**  accept  them,  were  I  in  your  place."  "  And  so  would  I,"  replied  the  gen- 
eral, "  were  I  in  your's." 

He  had  no  other  resource  therefore  than  to  go,  as  Lysander  had  done,  to 
ask  money  at  the  gates  of  the  king's  general  and  lieutenants,  for  which  he 
was  the  least  proper  of  all  mankind.  Nurtured  and  educated  in  the  love 
of  liberty,  full  of  great  and  noble  sentiments,  and  in^nitely  remote  from 
all  flattery  and  baseness,  he  was  convinced  at  heart,  that  it  was  Mess  evil 
and  dishonour  for  Greeks  to  be  overcome  by  Greeks,  than  infamously  to 
make  their  court,  and  beg  at  the  gates  of  barbarians,  whose  only  merit  con- 
lusted  in  their  gold  and  silver,  The  whole  nation  were  indeed  disgraced 
by  so  mean  a  prostitution, 

Cicero,  in  his  Offices,  draws  two  very  different  characters  of  persons 
employed  in  the  administration  of  government,  and  makes  the  application 
of  them  to  the  two  generals  of  whom  we  speak.  The  one,  says  he,  f  zeal- 
ous lovers  of  truth,  and  declared  enemies  of  all  fraud,  pique  themselves 

*  Plut.  in  Apoph.  p.  £42. 

t  Sunt  his  alii  multum  dispares,  siroplices  et  aperti ;  qui  nihil  ex  occulto,  nihil 
exinsidiis  agendum  putant ;  veritatis  cuhores,  fraudis  iniroiei ;  itemque  alii,  qui 
4|uidvis  perpetiantur,  cuivis  deserviant,  dum,  quod  velint,  consequantur.  Quo  In 
genere  versutissimum  et  patientissimum  Lacewmonium  liysanorum  accepimus 
contraque  Callicratidam.    Offic.  I  i.  n.  109. 
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upon  their  simplicity  and  oandour,  and  do  not  believe  fliat  it  can  ever  coa* 
net  with  honour  to  lay  snares  or  use  artifice.  The  others,  prepared  to  do 
or  suffer  every  thing,  are  not  ashamed  of  the  meanest  actions  and  prostitu- 
tions, provided,  from  those  unworthy  means,  they  have  reason  to  expect 
the  success  of  their  designs*  Cicero  places  GalJicratidas  amongst  the  for- 
mer, and  Lysander  amongst  the  latter,  to  whom  he  gives  two  epithets  not 
much  to  his  honour,  and  hardly  consistent  with  the  Spartan  character,  when 
he  calls  him  *'  very  artful  and  very  patient,"  or  rather  **  very  complaisant,'* 
Cailicratidas,  however,  forced  by  necessity,  went  to  Lydia,  and  repaire4 
immediately  to  the  palace  of  Cyrus,  where  he  desired  that  prince  might  be 
told  that  the  admiral  of  the  Grecian  fleet  was  come  to  speak  with  him*  He 
was  answered  that  Cyrus  was  then  at  table,  engaged  in  a  *  party  of  pleaar 
nre ;  to  which  he  replied  with  a  modest  tone  and  air,  that  he  was  in  no 
haste,  and  would  wait  till  the  prince  came  forth.  The  guards  set  up  a 
laugh,  wondering  at  the  honest  stranger's  simplicity,  which  had  so  little  the 
air  of  the  world  in  it,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  He  came  thither  a 
second  time,  and  was  again  denied  admittance.  Upon  which  he  returned 
lo  Ephesus,  loading  those  with  curses  and  imprecations,  who  had  Qrst  niade 
their  court  to  barbarians,  and  by  their  flattery  and  submissions  had  taught 
them  to  make  their  riches  a  title  and  pretence  for  insuKing  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. Addressing  himself  at  the  same  time  to  those  about  him*  he  swore, 
Ihat  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  Spart^  he  would  use  his  utmost  endeavours 
lo  reconcile  the  Greeks  amongst  themselves,  th^t  for  the  future  tliey  might 
become  formidable  to  the  barbarians,  and  have  nq  further  occasion  for  their 
aid  to  invade  and  ruin  eacfai  pther.  But  that  generous  Spartan,  whose 
thoughts  were  so  noble,  and  so  worthy  the  Lacedaemonian  name,  and  whose 
justice,  magnanimity,  and  valour,  might  rank  him  with  all  that  Greece  had 
ever  produced  of  the  most  excellent  and  most  consummate,  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  return  to  his  country,  nor  apply  himself  to  a  work  so  great, 
and  so  worthy  of  him. 

SECTION  V. 

PKLJAQB.ATIBAS  18  DEFEATED  BT  THE  ATHENIANS — SENTENCE  OF  DEATH 
PASSED  ON  SOME  ATHENIAN  GENERAL^ — SOCRATES  ALONE  OPPOSES  THIS 
SENTENCE. 

CALLICRATIDAS,  f  after  having  gained  several  victories  over  the 
Athenians,  had  at  last  pursued  Conon,  one  of  their  generals,  into  the  port 
of  Mytilene,  where  he  kept  him  blocked  up.  This  was  in  the  26th  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Conon,  seeing  himself  besieged  by  sea  and 
land,  without  hope  of  aid,  and  in  want  of  provisions,  found  means  to  ap* 
prize  Athens  of  the  extreme  danger  he  was  in.  Extraordinary  efforts  were 
made  to  relieve  him,  and  in  less  than  a  month's  time,  a  fleet  of  110  sail 
were  fitted  out,  on  board  of  which  were  embarked  all  who  were  capable 
pf  bearing  arms,  as  well  slaves  as  freemen,  with  some  horse.  At  Samoa 
they  were  joined  by  the  allies  with  40  galleys,  and  steefed  for  the  Arginu- 
ssB,  islands  situated  between  Cuma  and  Mitylene.  Cailicratidas  being  in- 
formed of  their  course,  left  Eteonicus  to  continue  the  siege  with  50  ships^ 
find  put  to  sea  wi^  120  sail,  with  design  to  face  the  enemy,  and  prevent 

*  The  Greek  says  literatty  that  \ie  was  drinking,  iriif f.  The  Persians  valued 
themselves  upon  drinking  a  great  deal,  as  an  instance  of  their  merit,  as  we  shall 
9ee  in  Cyrus'  letter  to  the  I^cedsmonians. 

\  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  i.  p,  444 — 15S.    Died.  I.  xiii.  p.  317-T-3S3, 
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telr  refieriog  Conon.  The  right  wing  of  the  Athenians  was  commanded 
hf  ProtomacbQB  and  Thrasylus,  who  bad  eaeh  15  galleys.  They  were 
supported  by  a  second  line  with  a  like  namber  of  ships,  commanded  by 
Lysias  and  Aristogenes.  The  left  wing,  like  the  other,  drawn  op  In  two 
lines,  was  onder  Aristocrates  and  Diomedon,  supported  by  Erasinidas  and 
Pericles.*  The  main  body,  consisting  of  near  30  galleys,  amongst  which 
were  the  three  Athenian  admirals,  was  disposed  in  one  line.  They  had 
strengthened  each  of  their  wings  with  a  second  tine ;  because  their  galleya 
were  neither  so  swift,  nor  so  easy  to  manage  as  those  of  the  enemy ;  so 
that  there  was  reason  to  fear  their  getting  between  two,  and  being  charged 
en  both  sides  at  the  same  time.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies, 
who  perceived  they  were  inferior  in  number  to  the  enemy,  contented  them^ 
selves  with  drawing  up  in  one  line,  in  order  to  equal  their  front,  and  for  the 
greater  facility  of  running  between  the  Athenian  galleys,  and  turning  nim« 
biy  round  them.  Callicmtidas'  pilot,  daunted  at  the  inequality,  advised 
Urn  not  to  hazard  the  battle,  and  to  retire  :  but  he  replied  that  he  could 
not  fly  without  shame,  and  that  his  death  was  of  small  importance  to  the 
republic.  *^  Sparta,"  said  he,  '*  does  not  depend  upon  one  man."  Ha 
commanded  the  right  wing,   and  Thrasondas  the  Theban  the  left. 

It  was  terrible  to  behold  the  sea  covered  with  300  galleys  ready  to  en- 
gage. Never  had  more  numerous  naval  armies  of  the  Greeks  joined  in 
battle  before.  The  ability,  experience,  and  valour  of  the  generals  who 
commanded,  left  nothing  to  desire  ;  so  that  there  was  reason  to  believe 
this  Imttle  would  decide  the  fate  of  both  people,  and  put  an  end  to  a 
war  that  had  endured  so  long.  When  the  signals  were  given,  the  two  ar- 
mies raised  great  shouts,  and  began  the  fight.  Gallicratidas,  who  from  the 
answer  of  the  augurs,  expected  to  fall  in  the  battle,  did  amazing  actions 
of  valour.  He  attacked  the  enemy  with  incredible  courage  and  boldness, 
sunk  some  of  their  ships,  disabled  others  by  breaking  their  oars,  and  pier- 
cing their  sides  with  the  prow  or  beak  of  his  galley.  At  length  he  attack- 
ed that  of  Pericles,  and  made  a  thousand  holes  in  it ;  but  the  latter  having 
hooked  him  fast  with  a  grappling  iron,  he  found  it  impossible  to  disengage 
himself,  and  was  surrounded  in  an  instant  by  several  of  the  Athenian  ves- 
sels. His  own  was  immediately  filled  with  the  enemy,  and  after  a  dread- 
ful slaughter  he  fell  dead,  rather  overwhelmed  by  their  numbers  than  van- 
quished. The  right  wing,  which  he  commanded,  haying  lost  its  admiral, 
was  put  to  flight.  The  left  composed  of  Boeotians,  and  Euboeans,  stil) 
made  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance,  from  the  important  concern  they 
were  in,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  against  whon; 
they  had  revolted ;  but  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  give  way,  and  retire 
in  disorder.  The  Athenians  erected  a  trophy  in  the  Arginusffi.  They  loat 
25  galleys  in  this  battle,  and  the  enemy  more  than  70,  of  which  number 
yrere  nine  of  the  ten  furnished  by  the  liScedfenAuiians. 

f  Plutarch  equals  Gallicratidas,  the  I^acedaemonian  general,  for  his  jus 
tice,  valour,  and  magnanimity,  with  all  who  had  ever  rendered  themselvcb 
most  worthy  of  admiration  amongst  the  Greeks. 

I  He  blames  him  however  exceedingly  for  hazarding  the  battle  at  the 
ArginusflB,  and  observes,  that  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  having  retired  out 
of  fear,  he  had,  throi^gh  a  mistaken  sense  of  honour,  failed  in  the  essen- 
tial duty  of  his  function.     For,  says  Plutarch,  if,  to  use  the  com4)&risotit 

*  He  was  son  of  the  great  Pericles^ 
f  Plut  in  LjTsand.  p.  1S6. 
J  Flut  in  Pelop.  p.  479. 
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of  *  Iphicrates,  the  light  armed  infantry  resemble  the  bands,  the  horse  the 
feet,  the  mala  body  the  breast,  and  the  general  the  bead ;  the  general,  who 
abandons  himself  rashly  to  the  impetuosity  of  his  valour,  does  not  so  much 
neglect  or  expose  his  own  life,  as  the  iives  of  those  whose  safety  depends 
upon  his.  Our  Lacedemonian  chief  was  therefore  in  the  wrong,  contin- 
ues Plutarch,  to  answer  the  pilot  who  advised  him  to  retire,  "  Sparta  does 
"  not  depend  upon  one  man ;"  for  though  it  be  true  that  Gallicratidas,  fight- 
ing  under  the  orders  of  another  by  sea  or  land,  *'  was  no  more  than  one 
*^  man  ;"  yet,  commanding  an' army,  all  who  obeyed  his  orders  were  collect- 
ed in  his  person:  and  he,  in  whom  so  many  thousands  might  be  lost,  **^  waa 
*^  no  longer  one  man."  f  Cicero  had  passed  the  same  judgment  upon 
him  before  Plutarch.  After  having  said  that  there  were  many  persons  to 
be  found,  who  were  ready  to 'sacrifice  their  fortunes,  and  even  lives  for 
their  country,  but  who,  out  of  false  delicacy  in  point  of  glory,  would  not 
hazard  their  reputation  for  it  in  the  least ;  he  cites  the  example  of  Call!- 
cratidas,  who  answered  those  who  advised  him  to  retreat  from  the  Argi- 
DUS8S,  ^  That  Sparta  could  (it  out  another  fleet  if  this  were  lost ;  but 
*^  for  himself  he  could  not  fly  before  the  enemy  without  shame  and  in- 
"  famy.» 

1  return  to  the  sequel  of  the  battle  near  the  ArginussB.  The  Athenian 
generals  ordered  Theramenes,  Tbrasybulus,  and  some  other  officers  to  re- 
turn with  about  60  galleys  to  take  up  the  wrecks  and  dead  bodies.  In  order 
to  their  interment,  whilst  they  rowed  on  with  the  rest  against  Kteonicus, 
who  kept  Conon  besieged  before  Mitylene.  But  a  rude  tempest  came  on 
suddenly  and  prevented  the  execution  of  this  order.  Eteonicus  having  re- 
ceived news  of  the  defeat,  and  fearing  it  might  occasion  alarm  and  terror 
amons^st  the  troops,  sent  back  those  who  brought  it,  with  orders  to  return 
with  wreaths  of  flowers  upon  tbeir  heads,  and  to  give  out  that  Gallicra- 
tidas had  gained  the  victory,  and  destroyed  the  whole  Athenian  fleet 
Upon  their  return  he  offered  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving,  and  having  niacle 
hid  troops  take  some  refreshment,  he  sent  the  galleys  away  directly,  the 
wind  being  fair,  and  marched  off  the  land  army  to  Methymna,  after  having 
burned  the  camp.  Conon  being  delivered  in  this  manner  from  the  block- 
ade, joined  the  victorious  fleet,  which  returned  forthwith  to  Samos.  How- 
ever, when  it  was  known  at  Athens,  that  the  dead  bodies  had  been  left 
without  interment,  the  people  were  highly  enraged,  and  laid  the  whole 
weight  of  their  resentment  upon  those  they  believed  guilty  of  that  crime. 
The  ancients  held  it  a  great  one  not  to  provide  sepulture  for  the  dead  ; 
and  we  may  observe,  that  after  all  their  battles,  the  first  care  of  the  con- 
quered, notwithstanding  the  sense  of  their  misfortune,  and  the  great  af- 
fliction for  a  bloody  defeat,  was  to  demand  a  suspension  of  arms  from  the 
victor,  in  order  to  pay  their  last  duties  to  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle, 
upon  which  they  believed  their  happiness  in  another  life  depended.  They 
had  little  or  no  ;jdea  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ;  but  however  the 
Pagans,  in  the  soul's  concern  for  the  body  after  death,  the  religious  regard 

*He  was  a  famous  general  of  the  Athenians. 

f  Invent)  multi  sunt,  qui  non  modo  pccuniam,  sed  vitam  etiam,  profunderc  pro 
patrir-i  parati  essent,  iidem  glorise  jacturam  ne  minhnan  quidem  facere  vellent,  nc 
renuhltca  quidero  postulante  ;  ut  Callicratidas,  qui,  cum  Lacedsemoniorum  dux 
fuisset  PeIoponn;jsiaco  hello,  multaque  fecisset  egregie,  vertit  ad  extr<^nium  ont- 
nia,  cum  consilio  non  paruit  corum,  qui  classem  ab  Arginusis  removendam,  nee 
cum  Atheniensibus  dimicandum  putabant.  Quibus  ille  respondit,  Lacediemonios, 
classc  ilia  amissa,  aliam  parare  posse  ;  se  fi^erc  sine  suo  dedecore  uon  posse. 
Oflic.  1.  i.  n.  48. 
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paid  to  it,  and  the  passion  with  which  they  rendered  solemn  honours  ta 
tlie  dead,  seem  to  argue,  that  they  had  some  confused  notions  of  a  resur* 
rection,  which  subsisted  among  all  nations,  and  descended  from  the  most 
ancient  tradition,  though  they  could  not  distinguish  clearly  upon  it. 

Hence  arose  the  fury  of  the  people  of  Athens.  They  immediately 
nominated  new  generals,  retaining  only  Conon  of  the  old  ones,  to  whom 
they  gave  Adimantes  and  Philocles  for  colleagues,  eight  days  after  which 
two  of  them  withdrew  themselves,  and  only  six  returned  to  Athens. 
Thenonenes  the  tenth  general,  who  returned  before  the  rest  of  the  fleet, 
aeensed  the  other  chiefs  before  the  people,  making  them  responsible  for 
not  bringing  ofif  the  dead  after  the  battle,  and  to  clear  himself,  read  the 
letter  they  hud  written  to  the  senate  and  people,  wherein  they  excused 
themselTes  from  the  violence  of  the  storm,  without  charging  any  body. 
That  calumny  was  detestably  vile,  as  dotie  in  abuse  of  their  reserve  in 
not-mentioning  him  in  their  letter,  and  in  not  laying  a  fault  to  his  charge, 
of  which  he  might  have  appeared  the  most  guilty.  The  generals,  at  their 
return,  not  being  able  to  prevail  for  the  time  necessary  for  making  their 
defence,  contented  themselves  with  representing  in  few  words  the  state 
of  the  aflair,  and  appealed  for  the  truth  of  what  they  said  to  the  pilots, 
and  all  present,  when  it  happened.  The  people  seemed  to  receive  their 
exeose  favourably,  and  several  persons  offered  themselves  for  their  sure- 
ties ;  but  it  was  thought  proper  to  adjourn  the  assembly,  because  of  the 
night ;  and  it  being  the  people's  custom  to  give  their  suffrages  by  lifting  up 
of  hands,  their  resolution  could  not  be  known  ;  besides  which  the  council 
were  first  to  give  their  opinion  upon  the  question  to  be  proposed  to  the 
people. 

The  feast  of  Apaturia  unexpectedly  coming  on,  in  which  it  was  the 
custom  to  assemble  by  families,  the  relations  of  Theramenes  posted 
severai  persons  in  mourning  habits,  and  shaved  in  proper  places,  who  said 
they  were  the  kindred  of  those  who  had  been  slain  in  the  battle,  and  obli- 
ged Callixenes  to  accuse  the  generals  in  the  senate.  It  was  decreed  in 
consequence,  that  as  the  accusation  and  defence  had  been  heard  in  the 
last  assembly,  the  people  by  their  respective  tribes  should  give  their 
voice-:,  and  if  the  accused  were  found  guilty,  they  should  be  punished 
with  death,  their  estates  confiscated,  and  the  tenth  part  consecrated  to 
the  goddess.*  Some  senators  opposed  this  decree  as  unjust,  and  contra- 
ry to  the  laws :  but  as  the  people,  at  the  instigation  of  Callixenes,  threat- 
ened to  include  the  opposcrs  in  the  same  cause  and  crime  with  the  gene- 
rals, they  were  so  mean  as  to  desist  from  their  opposition,  and  to  sacri- 
fice the  innocent  generals  to  their  own  safety,  by  consenting  to  the  de- 
cree. Socrates,  the  celebrntetl  philosopher,  was  the  only  one  of  the  sen- 
ators who  stood  Hrni,  and  persisted  obstinately  in  opposing  a  decree  so 
notoriously  unjust,  and  so  contrary  to  all  laws.  The  orator,  who  mount- 
ed the  tribunal,  in  defence  of  the  generals,  showec!,  "  That  they  had  fail- 
"  ed  in  nothing  of  their  duty,  as  thej"  bail  given  orders  that  the  dead  bod- 
"  ies  should  be  taken  up  :  that  if  any  one  were  guilty,  it  was  he,  who  be- 
"  ing  charged  with  these  orders,  had  neglected  to  put  them  in  execution  : 
"  but  that  he  accused  nobody;  and  that  the  tempest,  which  came  on  un- 
•*  expectedly  at  the  very  instant,  was  an  unanswerable  apology,  and  en- 
''  tirely  discharged  the  accused  from  ail  guilt.  He  demanded  that  a  whole 
**  day  should  be  allowed  them  to  make  (heir  defence,  a  favour  not  <lenied 
"  to  the  most  criminal,  and  that  they  should  be  tried  srpnrafrly.     He  rop- 

*  Mmrrva. 
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<^  resented  that  they  were  not  in  the  least  obliged  to  preeipitate  a  8ealeiioe» 
*^  wherein  the  lives  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  citizens  were  coiiGeni- 
"  ed ;  that  it  was  in  some  measure  attacking  the  gods  to  make  *  men  re- 
*'  sponsible  for  the  winds  and  weather ;  that  they  could  not,  without  the 
**  most  flagrant  ingratitude  and  injustice,  put  the  conquerors  to  death,  to 
'^  whom  they  ought  ta  decree  crowns  and  honours,  or  give  up  the  defear 
"  ders  of  their  country  to  the  rage  of  those  who  envied  them ;  that  if  they 
*'  did  so,  their  unjust  judgment  would  be  followed  with  a  sudden,  but 
**  vain  repentance,  which  would  leave  behind  it  the  sharpest  remorse,  and 
*^  cover  them  with  eternal  shame  and  infamy."  The  people  seemed  at 
first  to  be  moved  with  these  reasons ;  but  animated  by  the  accusers,  tbey 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  against  eight  of  their  generals ;  and  six  of 
them  who  were  present,  were  seized,  in  order  to  their  being  carried  to  ex« 
ecution.  One  of  them,  Diomedon,  a  person  of  great  reputation  for  his 
valour  and  probity,  demanded  to  be  heard.  "  Athenians,"  said  he, '"  I 
"  wish  the  sentence  you  have  passed  upon  us  may  not  prove  the  misfor* 
"  tune  of  the  republic  ;  but  I  have  one  favour  to  ask  of  you  in  behalf  of 
^'  my  colleagues  and  myself,  which  is,  to  acquit  us  before  the  gods  of 
**  the  vows  we  made  to  them  for  you  and  ourselves,  as  we  are  not  in  a 
*'  condition  to  discharge  them ;  for  it  is  to  their  protection,  invoked  before 
^'  the  battle,  we  acknowledge  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  victory  gained 
'^  by  us  over  the  enemy."  There  was  not  one  good  citizen  that  <Ud  not 
melt  into  tears  at  this  discourse,  so  full  of  goodness  and  religion,  and  ad- 
mire with  surprise  the  moderation  of  a  person,  who  seeing  himself  un« 
justly  condemned,  did  not  however  vent  the  least  resentment,  or  even 
complaint,  against  his  judges,  but  was  solely  intent  in  favour  of  an  un- 
grateful country,  which  had  doomed  them  to  perish,  upon  what  it  owed 
the  gods  in  common  with  them  for  the  victory  they  had  lately  obtained. 

The  six  generals  were  hardly  executed,  when  the  people  opened  their 
eyes,  and  perceived  all  the  horrors  of  that  sentence  ;  but  their  repen- 
tance could  not  restore  the  dead  to  life.  CalHxenes,  the  orator,  was  put 
in  prison,  and  refused  to  be  heard.  Having  found  means  to  make  his 
escape,  he  fled  to  Decelia  to  the  enemy,  from  whence  he  returned  some- 
time after  to  Athens,  where  he  died  of  hunger  universally  detested  and 
abhorred  by  all  the  world,  as  all  false  accusers  and  slanderers  ought  to  be. 
Diodorus  remarks,  that  the  people  themselves  were  justly  punished  for 
'  their  crime  by  the  gods,  who  abandoned  them  soon  alter,  not  to  a  single 
master,  but  to  30  tyrants,  who  treated  them  with  the  utmost  rigour  ami 
cruelty. 

f  The  disposition  of  a  people  is  very  naturally  imaged  in  this  account ; 
and  Plato,  upon  the  same  event,  draws  in  few  words  their  character  with 
10  much  spirit  and  resemblance.  The  commonalty,  |  says  he,  h  an  In- 
constant, ungrateful,  cruel,  suspicious  animal,  incapable  of  submitting  to 
the  government  of  reason  ,  which  is  no  wonder,  adds  he,  as  it  is  com- 
monly composed  of  the  dregs  of  a  city,  and  is  a  monstrous  assemblage, 
without  form  or  order,  of  all  that  is  worst  in  it. 

The  same  relation  shows  what  effect  fear  can  have  upon  the  minds  of 
men,  even  upon  those  who  pass  for  the  wisest ;  and  how  few  there  are 
who  are  capable  of  supporting  inflexibly  the  view  of   present  danger 

*  Quern  adeo  iniquum,  ut  sceleri  assignet,  quod  venti  et  fluctus  dcKquerint  r 
Tacit.  Annal.  1.  xiv.  c.  3. 
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and  dispvee.  Though  the  joBhiess  of  the  general's  cause  was  perfectly 
known  in  the  senate,  at  least  by  the  major  part  of  it,  as  soon  as  the  peo- 
ple's rage  was  mentioned,  and  the  terrible  menaces  they  murmured,  those 
grave  senators,  most  of  whom  had  Commanded  armies,  and  who  all  of 
diem  had  frequently  exposed  themselves  to  the  greatest  dangers  of  war, 
histantiy  changed  sides,  and  came  over  to  the  most  notorious  calumny, 
and  ciying  Injustice,  that  ever  bad  being.  An  evident  proof,  that  there 
is  a  courage,  though  very  rare,  which  infinitely  transcends  the  valour  that 
nnhices  so  many  thousands  of  men  every  day  to  confront  the  most  terri- 
ble dangers  in  battle. 

Among  all  the  judges,  only  one,  truly  worthy  of  his  reputation  (the  great 
Socrates,)  in  this  general  treason  and  perfidv,  stood  firm  and  immoveable  ; 
tod  though  he  knew  his  suffrage  and  unaided  voice  would  be  of  little  or 
no  consequence  to  the  accused,  he  thought  them  a  just  homage  to  op- 
pressed innocence,  and  that  it  was  *  unworthy  an  honest  man  to  govern 
himself  by  the  fury  of  a  blind  and  frantic  people.  We  see  in  this  instance 
how  far  the  cause  of  justice  may  be  abandoned.  We  may  conclude  it 
was  not  better  defended  before  the  people.  Of  more  than  3000  citizens 
who  composed  the  assembly,  two  only  took  upon  them  the  defence  of 
tbeir  generals,  Euriptodemus  and  Axiochus.  Plato  has  preserved  their 
names  and  given  that  of  the  latter  to  the  dialogue,  from  whence  part  of 
these  reflections  are  taken. 

f  The  same  year  the  battle  of  the  Aginuss  was  fought,  Dionysius  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  tyranny  in  Sicily.  I  shall  defer  speaking  of  him  til^ 
book  xi.  in  which  I  shall  treat  the  history  of  Syracuse  at  large. 

SECTION  VI. 

LTSANDBR     COMMANDS     THE     LACBDiEMONIAN     FLEET. — HIS     CELEBRATED 
VICTORY    OVER    THE    ATHENIANS. 

AFTER  the  defeat  of  the  Arginus«,|  the  affairs  of  the  Peloponnesians 
declining,  the  allies,  supported  by  the  credit  of  Cyrus,  sent  an  embassy  t« 
Sparta,  to  demand  that  the  command  of  the  fleet  should  again  be  given 
to  Lysander,  with  the  promise  of  serving  with  more  affection  and  courage 
if  their  request  were  granted.  As  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Sparta 
that  the  same  person  should  be  twice  admiral,  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  sat- 
isfy the  allies,  gave  the  title  of  admiral  to  one  Aracus,  and  sent  Lysander 
trith  him,  whom  in  appearance  they  commissioned  only  as  vice-admiral, 
though  in  effect  with  all  the  authority  of  the  supreme  command. 

All  those  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  (he  government  of  the  cities, 
and  were  of  most  authority  in  them,  saw  him  arrive  with  extreme  joy; 
promising  themselves,  from  his  influence,  the  final  subversion  of  the  demo- 
cratic power.  His  character  of  complacency  for  his  friends,  and  indulgence 
to  all  their  faults,  suited  much  better  with  their  ambitious  and  injurious 
views,  than  the  austere  equity  of  Callicratidas.  For  Lysander  was  a  man 
of  the  most  corrupt  heart,  and  gloried  in  having  no  principles  in  point  of 
virtue  or  the  most  sacred  duties.  He  made  no  scruple  to  employ  artifice 
and  deceit  upon  all  occasions,  and  esteemed  justice  only  as  far  as  it  served 

*  0»  yap  t^anfT6  fMt  'rt^99f  i'nfut  futtv^puftt  cvfilafx^tv. 

+  A.  M.  d.'jWti.     Ant  J.  I  \  4Uti. 

t  A.  iVI.  8599.  Ant.  J.  C.  40r>.  Xenophon.  Hellsn.  I.  ii.  p.  45,  Plot,  in  Ly?. 
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his  measures.  When  it  did  not  promote  them,  he  never  failed  to  prefer 
the  useful,  which  with  him  was  alone  laudable  and  excellent ;  from  a  per- 
Buasion  that  truth  had  in  its  own  nature  no  advantage  over  falsehood,  and 
that  the  value  of  both  one  and  the  other  was  to  be  determined  by  the  con- 
venience resulting  from  them.  And  for  those  who  represented  to  him,  that 
it  was  unworthy  the  descendants  of  Hercules  to  make  use  of  fraud  and 
treachery,  he  laughed  at  them :  "  For,"  said  he,  "  where  the  lion's  skin 
*^  is  not  long  enough,  it  is  necessary  to' tack  the  fox's  tail  to  it." 

An  expression  ascribed  to  him^  sufficiently  denoted  how  small  an  account 
he  made  of  perjury.  He  used  to  say,  "  *Children  are  amused  with  baubles, 
"  and  men  with  oaths ;"  showing  by  so  professed  a  want  of  religion,  that 
the  gods  were  more  inconsiderable  with  him  than  his  enemies  ;  for  he  who 
deceives  with  a  false  oath,  plainly  declares  in  so  doing  that  he  fears  his 
enemies,  but  that  he  despises  God. 

f  Here  ends  the  26th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  this  year,  it 
was,  that  youn«:  Cyrus,  dazzled  with  the  unusual  splendour  of  supreme  au- 
thority, and  jealous  of  the  least  omission  in  point  of  ceremonial  homage, 
discovered  by  a  remarkable  action  the  secret  of  his  heart.  Brought  up 
from  his  infancy  in  the  reigning  house,  nurtured  under  the  shade  of  the 
throne,  amidst  the  submissions  and  prostrations  of  the  courtiers,  enter- 
tained long  by  the  discourses  of  an  ambitious  mother,  who  idolized  him, 
in  the  desire  and  hope  of  empire,  he  began  already  to  affeet  the  rights  of 
sovreignty,  and  to  exact  the  honours  paid  to  it  with  surprising  haughti- 
ness and  rigour.  Two  Persians  of  the  royal  family,  his  cousins- german, 
by  their  mother,  his  father  Darius'  sister,  had  omitted  to  cover  their  hands 
with  their  sleeves  in  his  presence,  according  to  a  ceremonial  observed  on- 
ly to  the  kings  of  Persia.  Cyrus,  resenting  that  neglect  as  a  capital  crime, 
condemned  them  both  to  die,  and  caused  them  to  be  executed  at  Sarclis 
without  mercy.  Darius,  at  whose  feet  their  relations  threw  theniselved  to 
demand  justice,  was  very  much  afiecte«l  with  the  tragical  end  of  his  two 
nephews,  and  looked  upon  this  action  of  his  son's  as  an  attempt  upon  him- 
self, to  whom  alone  that  honour  was  due.  He  resolved  therefore  to  take 
his  government  from  him,  and  ordered  him  to  court  upon  the  pretext  of 
being  sick,  and  having  a  desire  to  see  him. 

Cyrus,  before  his  departnre,  sent  for  Lysandcr  to  Snrdis,  and  put  into 
his  hands  great  sums  of  money  for  the  payment  of  his  fleet,  promising  him 
still  more  for  the  future  ;  and  with  the  ostentation  of  a  3'oung  man,  to  let 
him  see  how  much  he  desired  to  oblige  him,  he  assured  hiin,  that  though 
the  king  his  father  should  cease  to  afford  him  any  supplies,  he  would  fur- 
nish him  the  more  willingly  out  of  his  own  coffers,  and  that,  rather  than  hv 
should  want  the  necessary  provisions,  he  would  even  cause  the  throne  of 
massy  gold  and  silver,  upon  which  he  sat  in  judgment,  to  be  melted  down. 
At  length  when  he  was  upon  the  point  of  setting  out,  he  empowered  him 
to  receive  the  tributes  and  revenues  of  the  cities;  confided  the  govern- 
ment of  his  provinces  to  him,  and  conjured  him  with  embraces  not  to  eive 
battle  in  his  absence,  unless  superior  in  force  ;  because  the  king  neither 
wanted  the  will  nor  the  power  to  give  him  that  superiority  to  the  enemy  ; 
promising  at  the  same  time,  with  the  strongest  assurances  of  aflfection,  Ut 
bring  hini.a  great  number  of  ships  from  Phoenicia  and  Cilicia. 

*The  Greek  text  admits  of  «nnothc'r  sonsf*,  which  is  perhaps  no  less  good  :  rlii! 
dren  may  usf»  art,  and  cheat  one  another  in  tlieir  games,  and  men  in  their  oat!i-c 

]  Xcnoph.  Hcllen.  1.  ii.  p.  404. 
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*  After  that  prince's  departure,  Lysander  sailed  towards  the  Hellespont, 
and  laid  siege  to  Lampsacus.  Torax  having  marched  thither  with  his  land 
forces  at  the  same  time,  assaulted  the  city  on  his  side,  f  The  place  was 
carried  by  storm,  and  abandoned  by  Lysander  to  the  mercy  of  the  soldiers. 
The  Athenians  who  followed  him  close,  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  port  of 
Eleontum,  ifi  the  Chcrsonesus,  with  180  galleys.  But  upon  the  news  of 
the  taking  of  Lampsacus,  they  immediately  steered  for  Sestos,  and  after 
having  taken  in  provisions,  they  stood  away  from  thence,  sailing  along  the 
coast  to  a  place  called  |  iEgospotamus,  where  they  halted  over  against 
the  enemy,  who  were  then  at  anchor  before  Lampsacus.  The  Hellespont 
iii  not  above  2000  paces  broad  in  that  place.  The  two  armies,  seeing 
themselves  so  near  each  other,  expected  only  to  rest  that  day,  and  were 
in  hopes  of  coming  to  a  battle  on  the  next. 

But  Lysander  had  another  design  in  view.  He  commanded  the  seamen 
and  pilots  to  go  on  board  their  galleys,  as  if  they  were  in  reality  to  fight 
the  next  morning  at  break  of  day,  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  and  to 
wait  his  orders  with  profound  silence.  He  ordered  the  land  army  in  like 
manner  to  draw  up  in  battle  upon  the  coast,  and  to  wait  the  day  without 
any  noise.  On  the  morrow  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  risen,  the  Athenians 
began  to  row  towards  them  with  their  whole  fleet  in  one  line,  and  to  bid 
them  defiance.  Lysander,  though  his  ships  were  ranged  in  order  of  battle, 
with  their  heads  towards  the  enemy,  lay  still  without  making  any  move- 
ment.  In  the  evening  when  the  Athenians  withdrew  he  did  not  suffer  his 
soldiers  to  go  ashore,  till  two  or  three  galleys,  which  he  had  sent  out  to  ob- 
serve them,  were  returned  with  advice  that!  they  had  seen  the  enemy 
land.  The  next  day  passed  in  the  same  manner,  as  did  the  third  and  fourth. 
Such  a  conduct,  which  argued  reserve  and  apprehension,  extremely  aug- 
mented the  security  and  boldness  of  the  Athenians,  and  inspired  them 
with  an  extreme  contempt  for  an  army,  which  fear,  in  their  sense,  prevent- 
ed from  showing  themselves,  and  attempting  any  thing. 

Whilst  this  passed,  Alcibiades,  who  was  near  the  fleet,  took  horse,  and 
came  to  the  Athenian  generals ;  to  whom  he  represented,  that  they  kept 
upon  a  very  disadvantageous  coast,  where  there  were  neither  ports  nor  cit- 
ies in  the  neighbourhood ;  that  they  were  obliged  to  bring  their  provisions 
from  Sestos  with  great  danger  and  difficulty ;  and  that  they  were  very 
much  in  the  wrong  to  suffer  the  soldiers  and  mariners  of  the  fleet,  as  soon 
as  they  were  ashore,  to  straggle  and  disperse  themselves  at  their  own  plea- 
sure, whilst  the  enemy's  fleet  faced  them  in  view,  accustomed  to  execute 
the  orders  of  their  general  with  instant  obedience,  and  upon  the  slightest 
signal.  He  ofi'ered  also  attack  the  enemy  by  lancl  with  a  strong  body  of 
Tbracian  troops,  and  to  force  them  to  a  battle.  The  generals,  especially 
TyUeusand  Menander,  jealous  of  their  command,  did  not  content  them- 
selves with  refusing  his  offers,  from  the  opinion  that  if  the  event  proved 
unfortunate,  the  whole  blame  would  fall  on  them,  and  if  faFourable,  that 
Alcibiades  would  engross  the  honour  of  it,  but  rejected  also  with  insult  hia 
wise  and  salutary  counsel,  as  if  a  man  in  disgrace  lost  his  sense  and  abili- 
ties with  the  favour  of  the  commonwealth.     Alcibiades  withdrew. 

The  fifth  day  the  Athenians  presented  themselves  again,  and  offered 
him  battle  ;  retiring  in  the  evening  according  to  custom,  with  more  insult* 
ing  airs  than  the  day  before.     Lysander,  as  usual,  detached  some  galleys 

*  Xcnoph.  Hellen.  1.  \l  p.  455—458. 
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jto  obserire  them,  with  orders  to  return  with  the  utmost  diligeoee,  wlien 
they  saw  the  Athenians  landed,  and  to  put  a  brazen  buclcler  at  each  ship's 
head  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  middle  of  the  channel.  Himself  in  the 
mean  time  ran  throusch  the  whole  line  in  his  galley,  exhorting  the  pilots  and 
officers  to  hold  the  seamen  and  soldiers  in  readiness  to  row  and  fight  on 
the  first  signal. 

As  soon  as  the  bucklers  were  put  in  the  ship's  heads,  and  the  admiral's 
galley  had  given  the  signal  by  the  sound  of  trumpet,  the  whole  fleet  set 
forward  in  good  order.  The  land  army  at  the  same  time  made  all  poaai- 
ble  haste  to  the  top  of  the  promontory  to  see  the  battle.  The  strait  that 
separates  the  two  continents  in  this  place,  is  about  15  stadia,*  or  three  quar- 
ters of  a  league  in  breadth,  which  space  was  presently  cleared  through  the 
activity  and  diligence  of  the  rowers.  Conon,  the  Athenian  general  was 
the  first  who  perceived  from  shore  the  enemy's  fleet  advance  in  good 
order  to  attack  him ;  upon  which  he  immediately  cried  out  for  the  troops  to 
embark.  In  the  height  of  sorrow  and  perplexity,  some  he  called  to  by 
by  their  names,  some  he  conjured,  and  others  he  forced  to  go  on  board 
their  galleys :  but  aU  his  endeavours  and  emotion  were  ineffectual,  the 
soldiers  being  dispersed  on  all  sides.  For  they  were  no  sooner  come  on 
shore,  than  some  ran  to  the  sutlers,  some  to  walk  in  the  country,  some  to 
sleep  in  their  tents,  and  others  had  begun  to  dress  their  suppers.  This 
proceeded  from  the  want  of  vigilance  and  experience  in  their  generals,  who 
not  suspecting  the  least  danger,  indulged  themselves  in  taking  their  repose, 
luid  gave  their  soldiers  the  same  liberty. 

The  enemy  had  already  fallen  on  with  loud  cries  and  a  great  noise  of 
their  oars,  when  Conon,  disengas^ing  himself  with  nine  galleys,  of  which 
number  was  the  sacred  ship  called  the  Faralian,  stood  away  for  Cyprus, 
where  he  took  refuge  with  Evagoras.  The  Peloponnesians,  falling  upon 
the  rest  of  the  fleet,  took  immediately  the  galleys  which  were  empty,  and 
disabled  and  destroyed  such  as  began  to  (ill  with  men.  The  soldiers,  who 
ran  without  order  or  arms  to  their  relief,  were  either  killed  in  the  endea- 
vour to  get  on  board,  or  flying  on  shore,  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemy 
who  landed  in  pursuit  of  them.  Lysander  took  3000  prisoners,  with  all 
the  generals,  and  the  whole  fleet.  After  having  plundered  the  camp,  and 
fastened  the  enemy's  galleys  to  the  sterns  of  his  own,  he  relumed  to 
Lampsaous,  amidst  the  sound  of  flutes  and  songs  of  triumph.  It  was  his 
glory  to  have  achieved  one  of  the  greatest  military  exploits  recorded  in 
history  with  little  or  no  loss,  and  to  have  terminated  a  war  in  the  small 
space  of  an  hour,  which  had  already  lusted  27  years,  and  which  perhaps 
iyithout  him,  had  been  of  much  longer  cohlinuance.  Lysander  immedi- 
ately sent  dispatches  with  this  agreeable  news  to  Sparta. 

The  3000  prisoners  taken  in  this  battle,  having  been  condemned  to  die, 
l^ysander  called  upon  Philocles,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  who  had 
caused  all  the  prisoners  taken  in  two  galleys,  the  one  of  Andros,  the  other 
of  Corinth,  to  be  thrown  from  the  top  of  a  precipice,  and  had  formerly 
persuaded  the  people  of  Athens  to  make  a  decree  for  cutting  off  the  thumb 
of  the  right  band  of  all  the  prisoners  of  war,  in  order  to  disable  them 
iVom  handling  the  pike,  and  that  they  might  be  fit  only  to  serve  at  the  oar. 
Lysander  therefore  caused  him  to  be  brought  forth,  and  asked  him  what 
sentence  he  would  pass  upon  himself,  for  having  induced  his  city  to  pass 
that  cruel  decree.  Philocles,  without  departing  from  his  haughtiness  la 
the  least,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  danger  he  was  in,  made  answer, 

*  1875  paces. 
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^  Atfcaae  aot  people  of  crimeB  who  hare  no  judges ;  hot  e»  you  are  yic- 
*^  tor,  use  your  right,  and  do  by  us  as  we  had  doue  by  you  if  we  had  coa- 
**  qoered.'^  At  the  same  instant  he  went  into  a  bath,  put  on  afterwards 
a  magnifieent  robe,  and  marched  foremost  to  the  execution.  AH  the 
prisoners  were  put  to  the  sword  except  Adamantus,  who  had  opposed  the 
decree. 

After  this  expedition,  Lysander  went  with  his  fleet  to  all  the  maritime  cit- 
iee,  and  gaye  orders  for  ail  Athenians  in  them  to  withdraw  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  Athens,  without  permitting  them  to  take  any  other  route ;  declar- 
ing, ttiat  after  a  certain  time  fixed,  all  such  should  be  punished  with  death 
as  should  be  found  out  of  Athens.  This  he  did  as  an  able  politician,  to  re- 
dnee  the  city  by  famine  the  more  easily,  and  to  render  it  incapable  of 
sostaining  a  long  siege.  He  afterwards  applied  himself  in  subverting  the 
democratic  and  all  other  forms  of  government  throughout  the  cities^ 
leaving  in  each  of  them  a  Lacedemonian  govemour,  called  harmostes, 
and  ten  archons  or  magistrates,  whom  he  chose  out  of  the  societies  he 
had  established  in  them.  He  thereby  in  some  measure  secured  to  him^ 
self  universal  authority  and  a  kind  of  sovreignty  over  all  Greece,  putting 
none  into  power  but  such  as  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  service. 

SECTION  VU. 

LT8AHDER  BESIEGES   ATHENS — FOaM   OF    GOYERNMEKT   CHANGED — ^DEATB 

OF   DARIUS    N0THU8. 

WHEN  the  news  of  the  entire  defeat  of  the  army  came  to  Athens  by  a 
8hip  *  which  arrived  in  the  night  at  the  Pirseus,  the  city  was  in  universal 
consternation.  Nothing  was  heard  but  cries  of  sorrow  and  despair  in  eve- 
ry part  of  it.  They  imagined  the  enemy  already  at  their  gates.  They 
represented  to  themselves  the  miseries  of  a  long  siege,  a  cruel  famine,  the 
ruin  and  burning  of  their  city,  the  insolence  of  a  proud  victor,  and  the 
shameful  slavery  they  were  upon  the  point  of  experiencing,  more  afflict'ng 
and  insupportable  to  them  than  the  most  severe  punishments  and  death  It- 
self. The  next  day  the  assembly  was  summoned,  wherein  it  was  resolved 
to  shut  up  all  the  ports,  one  only  excepted,  to  repair  the  breaches  in  the 
walls,  and  mount  guard  to  prepare  against  a  siege. 

In  effect,  Agis  and  Pausanias,  the  two  kings  of  Sparta,  advanced  towards 
Athens  with  all  their  troops.  Lysander  soon  after  arrived  at  the  Piraeus 
with  150  sul,  and  prevented  all  ships  from  going  in  or  coming  out.  The 
Athenians,  besieged  by  sea  and  land,  without  provisions,  ships,  hope 
of  relief,  or  any  resource,  reinstated  all  persons  attainted  by  any  decree, 
without  speaking  the  least  word  of  a  capitulation  however,  though  many 
already  died  of  famine.  But  when  their  corn  was  entirely  consumed,  they 
sent  deputies  to  A^is  to  propose  a  treaty  with  Sparta,  upon  condition  of 
abandoning  all  their  possessions,  the  city  and  port  only  excepted.  He  re- 
ferred the  deputies  to  Lacedsmon,  as  not  being  empowered  to  treat  with 
them.  When  they  arrived  at  Salasia,  upon  the  frontier  of  Sparta,  and  hacl 
made  known  their  commission  to  the  Ephori,  they  were  ordered  to  retire, 
and  to  come  with  other  proposals,  if  they  expected  peace.  The  Ephori  had 
demanded  that  1200  paces  of  the  wall  on  each  side  of  the  Piraeus  should 
be  demolished ;  but  an  Athenian,  for  venturing  to  advise  a  compliance,  was 

*  A.  M.  9600.  Ant  J.  C.  404.  Xcnoph.  Hellen.  I.  ik  p.  458—462.  Flat  in  Ly- 
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sent  io  prison,  and  prohibUion  made  agaiust  proposing  any  thing  of  that 
kind  for  the  future. 

In  (his  deplorable  condition,  Theranienes  declared  in  the  assembly,  that 
if  he  were  sent  to  Lysander,  he  would  know  whether  the  proposal  made  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  for  dismantling  the  city  was  intended  to  facilitate  its 
ruin,  or  to  prevent  a  revolt.  The  Athenians  having:  deputed  him  according- 
ly, he  was  more  than  three  months  absent,  no  doubt  with  the  view  of  re- 
chicing  them  by  famine  to  accept  any  conditions  that  should  be  offered. 
On  his  return,  he  told  them  that  Lysander  had  detained  him  all  that  time^ 
and  that  at  last  he  had  been  ^iven  to  understand  that  he  might  apply  to 
the  Ephori.  He  was  therefore  sent  back  with  nine  others  to  Sparta,  with 
full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty.  When  they  arrived  there,  the  Ephori 
gave  them  audience  in  the  general  assembly,  where  the  Corinthians  and  se- 
veral other  allies,  especially  the  Thebans,  insisted  that  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  destroy  the  city,  without  hearkening  any  farther  to  a  treaty.' 
But  the  Lacedaemonians,  preferring  the  glory  and  safety  of  Greece  to  their 
own  grandeur,  made  answer,  that  they  would  never  be  reproached  with 
having  destroyed  a  city  that  had  rendered  such  great  services  to  all  Greece, 
the  remembrance  of  which  ought  to  have  much  greater  weight  with  the 
allies  than  the  resentment  of  private  injuries  received  from  it.  The  peace 
was  therefore  concluded  under  these  conditions  :  "  That  the  fortificationB 
*'  of  the  Pineus,  with  the  long  wall  that  joined  that  port  to  the  city,  should 
''  be  demolished  ;  that  the  Athenians  should  deliver  up  all  their  galleys,  12 
**  only  excepted  ;  that  they  siiould  abandon  all  the  cities  they  had  seized^ 
"  and  content  themselves  with  their  own  lands  and  country ;  that  they 
"  should  recal  their  exiles,  and  make  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with 
"  the  I^acedasmonians,  under  whom  they  should  march  wherever  they 
"  thought  fit  to  lead  them." 

The  deputies  on  their  return,  were  surrounded  with  an  innumerable 
throng  of  people,  who  apprehended  that  nothing  had  been  concluded ;  for 
tlu^y  were  not  able  to  hold  out  any  longer,  sucli  multitudes  dying  every  day 
o^iiuinine.  The  next  day  they  reported  the  success  of  their  ncgociation  ; 
the  treaty  was  ratified,  notwithstanding  the  op))osition  of  some  persons ;  and 
Lysander,  followed  by  the  exiles,  entered  the  port.  It  was  upon  (he  very 
day  the  Athenians  had  formerly  gained  the  famous  naval  battle  of  Salamin. 
He  caused  the  walls  to  be  demolished  to  the  sound  of  flutes  and  trumpets, 
and  with  all  the  exterior  marks  of  triumph  and  rejoicing,  as  if  all  Greece 
had  that  day  regained  its  liberty.  Thus  ended  the  Peloponnesian  war,  after 
having  continued  during  the  space  of  27  years. 

Lysander,  without  giving  the  Athenians  time  to  look  about  them,  chang- 
ed the  form  of  their  government  entirely,  established  30  archons,  or  rath- 
er tyrants,  over  the  city,  put  a  good  garrison  into  the  citadel,  and  left  the 
Sparta^n  Oallibius,  harmostes,  or  governour.  Agis  dismissed  his  troops. 
Lysander,  before  he  disbanded  his,  advanced  apinsl  Samo^,  which  he  press- 
ed so  warmly,  that  it  was  at  last  obliged  to  capitulate.  After  having  es- 
tablished its  ancient  inhabitants  in  it,  he  propos«^d  to  return  to  Sparta  with 
the  Lacedaemonian  galleys,  those  of  the  Piriuus,  und  the  beaks  of  those  he 
had  taken. 

He  had  sent  Gylippus,  who  had  coiiinianded  the  army  in  Sicily,  before 
him,  to  carry  the  ujoney  and  spoils,  which  were  the  fruit  of  his  cioriou? 
campaigns,  to  Lacedicmon.  The  money,  without  reckoning  the  innumer- 
able crowns  of  gold  given  him  by  the  cities,  amounted  to  1500  talents,  that 
is  to  say,   1,600,000  crowns.*     Gylippus,  who  carried  this  conssderablo 

*  About  337,0001.  sterling. 
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sum,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  convert inc  some  part  of  it  to  his  own 
use.  The  bags  were  sealed  up  carefully,  and  did  not  seem  to  leave  any  room 
for  theft.  He  nnsewed  them  at  the  bottom,  and  after  havine;  taken  out  of  each 
of  them  what  money  he  thought  fit,  to  the  amount  of  300  talents,  he  sewed 
them  up  again  very  neatly,  and  thought  himself  perfectly  safe ;  but  when 
he  arrived  at  Sparta,  the  accounts  which  had  been  put  up  in  each  bag  disco* 
vered  him.  To  avoid  punishment,  he  banished  himself  from  his  country, 
carrying  along  with  him  in  all  places  the  disgrace  of  having  sullied,  by  bo 
base  and  sordid  an  avarice,  the  glory  of  all  his  great  actions. 

From  this  unhappy  example,  the  wisest  and  most  distinguished  of  the 
Spartans,  apprehending  the  all-powerful  effects  of  money,  which  enslaved 
not  only  the  vulvar,  but  even  the  greatest  of  men,  extremely  blamed  Ly- 
sander  for  having  acted  so  contradictorily  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  Spar- 
ta, and  warmly  represented  to  the  Ephori,  how  incumbent  it  was  upon  them 
to  banish  *  all  that  gold  and  silver  from  the  republic,  and  to  lay  the  heaviest 
curses  and  imprecations  upon  it,  as  the  fatal  bane  of  all  other  states,  intro- 
duced only  to  corrupt  the  wholesome  constitution  of  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment, which  had  supported  itself  for  so  many  ages  with  vigour  and  prosper- 
ity. The  Ephori  immediately  passed  a  decree  to  proscribe  that  money,  and 
ordained  that  none  should  be  current,  except  the  usual  pieces  of  iron. 
But  Lysander's  friends  opposed  this  decree,  and  sparing  no  pains  to  retaia 
the  gold  and  silver  in  Sparta,  the  affair  was  referred  for  further  deliberation. 
There  naturally  seemed  only  two  methods  to  be  considered,  which  were, 
either  to  make  the  gold  and  silver  species  current,  or  to  cry  them  down 
and  prohibit  them  absolutely.  The  men  of  address  and  policy  found  out 
a  third  expedient,  which  in  their  sense  reconciled  both  the  others  with 
great  success  :  this  was  wisely  to  choose  the  mean  betwixt  the  vicious  ex* 
tremes  of  too  much  rigour  and  too  much  neglect.  It  was  therefore  resolv- 
ed, that  the  new  coin  of  gold  and  silver  sliould  be  solely  employed  by  the 
public  treasury  ;  that  it  should  only  pass  in  the  occasions  and  uses  of  the 
state  ;  and  that  every  private  person  in  whose  possession  it  should  be  found 
should  be  immediately  put  to  death. 

A  strange  expedient,  says  Plutarch  !  As  if  Lycurgus  had  feared  the  ppc- 
eies  of  gold  and  silver,  and  not  the  avarice  they  occasion  ;  and  avarice, 
less  to  be  extinguished  by  prohibiting  to  particulars  the  possession  of  it, 
than  inflamed  by  permitting  the  state  to  amass  and  make  use  of  it  for  the 
service  of  the  public ;  for  it  was  impossible,  whilst  that  money  was  in  hon- 
our and  esteem  with  the  public,  that  it  should  be  despised  in  private  as  use- 
less, and  that  people  should  look  upon  that  as  of  no  value  in  their  domestic 
affairs  which  the  city  prized,  and  were  so  much  concerned  to  have  it  for 
Its  occasions  ;  bad  usages,  authorized  by  the  practice  and  example  of  (he 
public,  being  a  thousand  time?  more  dangerous  to  particulars  than  the  vices 
of  particulars  to  the  public.  The  Laceda3moniaii5  therefore,  continues  Plu- 
tarch, in  punishing  those  with  death  who  should  make  use  of  the  new  mo- 
ney in  private,  were  so  blind  and  imprudent  as  to  imagine,  that  the  pla- 
cing of  the  law  and  the  terror  of  punishment  as  a  guani  at  the  door,  was 
sufficient  to  prevent  gold  and  silver  from  entering  the  house  :  they  left  the 
hearts  of  their  citizens  open  to  the  desire  and  admiration  of  riches,  and  in- 
troduced themselves  a  violent  passion  for  amassing  treasure,  in  caueing  it 
to  be  deemed  a  great  and  honourable  thing  to  become  rich. 

f  It  was  about  the  end  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war,   that  Darius  Notbus, 
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king  of  Persia  died,  after  a  reign  of  19  fears.    Cyrus  had  arrived  at  the 
eourt  before  his  death,  and  Parysatis  his  mother,  whose  idol  he  was,  not 
contented  with  having  made  his  peace,  notwithstanding  the  faults  he  had 
committed  in  bis  government,  pressed  the  old  king  to  declare  him  his  sue-         | 
cessor  also,  after  the  example  of  Darius  the  first,  who  gave  Xerxes  the  pre*         | 
ference  before  all  his  brothers,  because  born,  as  Cyrus  was,  after  his  &th-         I 
er's  accession  to  the  throne.    But  Darius  did  not  carry  his  complaisance 
for  ber  so  far.     He  gave  the  crown  to  Arsaces,    his  eldest  son  by  Parysa- 
tis  also,  whom  Plutarch  calls  Arsicas,  and  bequeathed  only  to  Cyrus  the        I 
provinces  he  had  already.  I 
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CHAPTER  I. 

1  HIS  chapter  cbntains  the  tlomestic  troubles  of  the  court  of  Persia ;  thci. 
death  of  AlcibiadeB ;  the  reestablishment  of  the  liberty  of  Athena ;  and 
Lysander'a  secret  designs  to  make  himself  king. 

SECTION  I. 

CORONATION  OF  ARTAX£RXE8  MNEMON. — CTKUS  ATTEMPTS  TO  A8SA88JN- 
ATE  HIS  BftOTHER. — REVENGE  OF  STATIRA. — DEATH  AND  CHARACTER 
OF   ALC1BIADE8. 

ARSACESy  upon  ascending  the  throne,  assumed  the  name  of  Artaxer- 
xes,  the  same  to  whom  the  Greeks  gave  the  surname  of  *  Mnemon,  froni 
his  prodigious  mcfmory.  f  Being  near  his  father's  bed  when  he  was  dying,, 
he  asked  him  a  few  moments  before  he  expired,  what  had  been  the  rule  of 
hid  conduct  during  so  long  and  happy  a  reign  as  his,  that  he  might  make 
it  his  example.  "  It  has  been,"  replied  he,  '*  to  do  always  what  justice 
*'  and  religion  re^juired  of  me."  Words  of  deep  sense,  and  well  worthy 
of  being  set  up  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  palaces  of  kings,  to  keep  them  per- 
petually in  mind  of  what  ought  to  be  the  guide  and  rule  of  all  their  actions; 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  princes  to  give  excellent  instructions  to  their  chil- 
dren on  their  death-beds  which  wofild  be  more  efficacious  if  preceded  by 
their  own  example  and  conduct ;  without  which  they  are  as  weak  and  im^ 
potent  as  the  sick  man  who  gives  them,  and  seldom  survive  him  long* 

*  Which  word  signifies  in  the  Greek,  one  of  a  good  memorv. 
fA.M.  8600.    Ant  J.  C.  404.    Athen. ).  xii  p.  4&8. 
Von.  ir.  50 
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*  Soon  after  Darius'  death,  the  new  king  eet  out  from  his  capital  for  the 
city  of  t  Pasargades,  in  order  to  his  coronation,  according  to  custom,  by 
the  priests  of  Persia.  There  was  in  that  city  a  temple  of  the  goddess  wha 
presided  in  war,  in  which  the  coronation  was  solemnized.  It  was  attend- 
ed with  very  singular  ceremonies,  which  no  doubt  had  some  mysterious 
sense ;  though  Plutarch  does  not  explain  it.  The  prince  at  his  consecra- 
tion took  off  his  robe  in  the  temple,  and  put  on  that  worn  by  the  ancient 
Cyrus  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  which  was  preserved  in  that  place 
with  great  veneration.  After  that  he  ate  a  dry  fig,  chewed  some  leaves  of 
the  turpentine  tree,  and  drank  a  draught  composed  of  milk  and  vinegar. 
This  might  signify,  that  the  sweets  of  sovereign  power  are  mingled  with 
the  sours  of  care  and  disquiet,  and  that  if  the  throne  be  surrounded  with 
pleasures  and  honours,  it  is  also  attended  with  pains  and  anxieties.  It  seems 
sufficiently  evident,  that  the  design  in  putting  the  robes  of  Cyrus  upon  the 
new  king  was  to  make  him  understand  that  he  should  also  clothe  his  mind 
with  the  great  qualities  and  exalted  virtues  of  that  prince. 

Young  Cyrus,  whose  soul  was  all  ambition,  ^vas  in  despair  upon  being 
for  ever  prevented  from  ascending  a  throne  his  mother  had  given  him,  and 
on  seeing  th«  sceptre,  which  he  thought  his  right,  transferred  into  the  hand 
of  his  brother.  The  blackest  crimes  cost  the  ambitious  nothing.  Cyrus 
resolved  to  assassinate  Artaxerxes  in  the  temple  itself,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  court,  just  when  he  took  off  his  own  to  put  on  the  robe  of 
Cyrus.  Artaxerxes  was  apprized  of  this  design  by  the  priest  himself,  who 
had  educated  his  brother,  to  whom  he  had  imparted  it.  Cyrus  was  seized, 
and  condemned  to  die,  when  his  mother  Parysatis,  almost  out  of  her  sen- 
ses, flew  to  the  place,  clasped  him  in  her  arms,  tied  herself  to  him  with  the 
tresses  of  her  hair,  fastened  her  neck  to  his,  and  by  her  shrieks,  and  tears, 
and  prayers,  prevailed  so  far  as  to  obtain  his  pardon,  and  that  he  should  be 
sent  back  to  his  government  of  the  maritime  provinces.  He  carried  thith- 
er with  him  an  ambition  no  less  ardent  than  before,  was  animated  besides 
With  resentment  ef  the  check  he  had  received,  and  the  warm  desire  of  re- 
venge, and  armed  with  an  almost  unbounded  power.  Artaxerxes  upon  this 
occasion  acted  contrary  to  the  most  common  rules  of  policy,  which  do  not 
admit  ( the  nourishing  and  enflaming  by  extraordinary  honours  the  pride 
and  haughtiness  of  a  bold  and  enterprising  young  prince  like  Cyrus,  who 
had  carried  his  personfal  enmity  to  his  brother  so  far  as  to  have  resolved  to 
assassinate  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  whose  ambition  for  empire  was  so 
great  as  to  employ  the  most  criminal  methods  for  the  attainment  of  its  end. 
'  II  Artaxerxes  had  espoused  Statira.  Scarce  had  her  husband  ascended 
the  throne,  when  she  employed  the  power  her  beauty  gave  her  over  hira, 
to  avenge  the  death  of  lier  brother  Teriteuchmes.  History  has  not  a  more 
tragical  scene^  nor  a  more  monstrous  complication  of  adultery,  incest,  and 
murder ;  which,  after  having  occasioned  great  disorders  in  the  royal  family, 
,  terminated  at  length  in  the  most  fatal  manner  to  all  who  had  any  share  in 
it.  But  it  18  necessary,  for  the  reader's  knowledge  of  the  fact,  to  Crace  it 
from  the  beginning. 

Hidarnes,  Statira's  father,  a  Persian  of  very  great  qmlity,  was  govern- 
onr  of  one  of  the  prlnct|Hil  provinces  of  the  empire.    Statira  was  a  lacly 

»  PiuL  in  Artax.  p.  lOlS. 
t  A  city  of  Persia  built  by  Cyrus  the  Great. 

t  Nc  qiiis  mobiles  adolescentium  animos  prsematuris  honoribus  ad  superbiam 
extoUeret.    Tacit.  Annul.  I.  iv.  c  17. 
II  etes,  a  H.  Iv.  ,     '  - 
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of  exlraordinaiy  l^autj,  which  indueed  Artaxenet  to  marry  her,  who  was 
then  called  Areaces.  At  the  same  time  Teriteochmes,  Statira'a  brother, 
married  Hamestris,  Arsaces'  sister,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Darius  and 
Paryiatis ;  ia  favour  of  which  marriage  Teriteucbmes^  upon  his  father's 
death,  had  his  firoTernment  given  him.  There  was  at  the  same  time  anoth- 
er abter  in  this  family,  no  less  beautiful  than  Statira,  and  who  besides  excel* 
led  in  the  arts  of  shooting  with  the  bow,  and  throwing  the  dart.  Teritench- 
mes  her  brother  conceived  a  criminal  passion  for  her,  and  to  gratify  ii,  re- 
solved to  set  himself  at  liberty  by  killing  Hamestris,  whom  he  had  espous- 
ed. Darius  having  be^n  informed  of  this  project,  by  the  force  of  presents 
and  promises  engaged  Udiastes,  Teriteuchmes'  intimate  friend  and  confi- 
dent^ to  prevent  so  black  a  design  by  assassinating  him.  He  obeyed,  and 
had  for  bis  reward  the  government  of  him  he  bad  put  to  death  with  his  own 
hands. 

Amongst  Teriteuchmes'  guards  was  a  son  of  Udiastes,  caHed  Mithrida- 
tes,  very  much  attached  to  his  master.  The  young  gentleman,  upon 
hearing  that  his  father  had  commited  this  murder  in  person,  uttered  all  man- 
ner of  imprecations  against  him,  and,  full  of  horror  for  so  infamous  and  vile 
an  action,  seized  on  the  city  of  Zaris,  and  openly  revolting,  declared  for 
the  establishment  of  Teriteuchmes'  son*  But  that  young  man  could  not  hold 
out  long  against  Darius.  He  was  blocked  up  in  the  place  with  the  son  of 
Teriteuchmes,  whom  he  had  with  him ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  family  of 
Hidaroes  were  put  in  prison  and  delivered  to  Parysatis,  to  do  with  them  as 
that  mother,  exasperated  to  the  last  excess  by  the  treatment  either  done  or 
intended  against  her  daughter  Hamestris,  should  think  fit.  That  cruel  prin- 
cess began  by  causing  Roxana,  whose  beauty  had  been  the  occasion  of  this 
evil,  to  be  sawed  in  two,  and  ordered  all  the  rest  to  be  put  to  death  except 
Statira,  whose  life  she  granted  to  the  tears  and  the  most  tender  and  ardent 
solicitations  of  Arsaces,  whose  love  for  his  wife  made  him  spare  no  pains 
for  her  preservation,  though  Darius  his  father  believed  it  necessary,  even 
for  his  own  good,  that  she  should  share  the  same  fate  with  the  rest  of  her 
family.     Such  was  the  state  of  the  affair  at  the  death  of  Darius. 

Statira,  as  soon  as  her  husband  was  upon  the  throne,  caused  Udiastes  to 
be  delivered  into  her  hands.  She  ordered  his  tongue  to  be  torn  out,  and 
made  him  die  in  the  most  exquisite  torments  she  could  invent,  to  punish 
the  crime  which  bad  occasioned  the  ruin  of  her  family.  She  gave  his  gov- 
ernment to  Mithridates,  in  recompence  fqr  his  attachment  to  the  interests 
of  her  family*  Parysatis  on  her  side  took  her  revenge  on  the  son  of  Teri- 
teuchmes, whom  she  caused  to  be  poisoned ;  and  we  shall  see  that  Stati- 
n's turn  was  not  very  remote,. 

We  see  here  the  terrible  effects  of  female  revenge,  and  in  general  of 
what  excesses  they  are  capable  who  find  themselves  above  all  laws,  and 
have  no  other  rule  for  their  actions  than  their  will  and  passions. 

Cyrus,  having  resolved  to  dethrone  bis  brother,  employed  Olearchus,  the 
Lacedaemonian  general,  to  raise  a  body  of  Grecian  troops,  under  preteuee 
of  a  war  which  that  Spartan  was  to  carry  into  Thrace*  1  shall  defer  speak- 
ing of  this  famous  expedition,  and  also  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  which 
happened  atiout  the  same  time,  intending  to  treat  these  two  great  events 
in  all  the  extent  they  deserve^  It  was  without  doubt  with  the  same  view 
that  Cyrus  presented  l^ysander  a  galley  of  two  cubits  in  length,  inade  of 
irory  and  gold,  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  naval  victory.  That  galley 
was  consecrated  to  Apollo* in  the  temple  of  Delphos.  Lysander  went  ioou 
after  to  Sardis,  charged  with  magnificent  presents  for  Cyrus  from  the  allies. 

It  was  upon  tlyt  occasion  Cyrus  had  tlie  celebrated  conversation  with 
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lijsander  related  by  Xenophon,  and  wbieh  Cicero  after  him  lias  applied  so 
beautifully.  That  young  prince,  who  piqued  himself  more  upon  his  integ- 
rity and  politeness  than  nobility  and  grandeur,  pleased  himself  with  coor 
fducting  in  person  so  illustrious  a  guest  through  his  ^eardens,  and  to  make 
him  observe  the  various  beauties  of  them.  Lysander,  struck  with  so  fine 
a  prospect,  admired  the  manner  in  which  the  several  parts  were  laid  out ; 
the  height  and  projection  of  the  trees ;  the  neatness  and  disposition  of  the 
walks ;  the  abundance  of  fruits,  planted  with  an  art  which  had  known  how 
to  unite  the  useful  with  the  agreeable ;  the  beauty  of  the  parterres,  and  the 
glowing  variety  of  flowers,  ezhaling  odours  universally  throughout  the  de- 
lightful scene.  ^*  Every  thing  charms  and  transports  me  in  this  place,'' 
said  Lysander,  addressing  himself  to  Cyrus ;  '^  but  what  strikes  me  roost,  is 
*^  the  exquisite  taste  and  elegant  industry  of  the  person  who  drew  the  phm 
^'  of  the  several  parts  of  this  garden,  and  gave  it  the  fine  order,  wonderful 
^*  disposition,  and  happiness  of  symmetry,  which  I  cannot  suificiently  ad- 
*^  mire."  Cyrus,  infinitely  pleased  with  this  discourse,  replied,  "  it  was  I 
**  that  drew  the  plan,  and  entirely  marked  it  out ;  and  not  only  that,  many 
^*  of  the  trees  which  you  see  were  planted  with  my  own  bands."  **  What,'* 
replied  Lysanderj  considering  him  from  head  to  foot,  "  is  it  possible,  with 
**  these  purple  robes  and  splendid  vestments,  those  strings  of  jewels,  and 
''  bracelets  of  gold,  those  buskins  so  richly  embroidered,  that  you  could 
**  play  the  gaitlener,  and  employ  your  royal  hands  in  planting  trees !" 
**  Does  that  surprise  you  ?"  says  Cyrus.  *'  I  swear  by  the  god  *  Mithris, 
^  that  when  my  health  admits,  I  never  sit  down  to  table  without  having 
f  made  myself  sweat  with  some  fatigue  or  other,  either  in  military  exercise, 
*'  rural  labour,  or  some  other  toilsome  employment,  to  which  I  apply  with 
"  pleasure,  and  without  sparing  myself."  Lysander  was  amazed  at  his  dis- 
course, and  pressing  him  by  the  hand,  f  *'  Cyrus,"  said  he,  *'  you  are  truly 
'<  happy,  and  deserve  your  high  fortune ;  because  you  unite  it  with  vir- 
«tue.'? 

Alcit>iades  was  at  no  small  pains  to  discover  the  mystery  of  the  levies 
made  by  Cyrus,  aqd  went  into  the  province  of  Pharnabasus,  with  design  to 

firoceed  to  the  court  of  Persia,  and  to  apprize  Artaxerxes  of  the  scheme 
aid  against  him.  Had  he  arrived  tfiere,  a  discovery  of  such  traportaneo 
had  infallibly  procured  him  the  favour  of  (hat  prince,  and  the  assistance  be 
wanted  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  country.  But  the  Lacedaemonian 
partisans  at  Athens,  that  is  to  say,  the  30  tyrants,  apprehended  tlie  intrigues 
of  so  superior  a  genius  as  his,  and  representee)  to  their  masters  that  they 
were  inevitably  ruined  if  they  did  not  find  means  to  rid  themselves  of  Al- 
eibiades.  The  Lacedaemonians  thereupon  wrote  to  Pharnabasus,  and  with 
an  abject  meanness  not  to  be  excused,  and  which  showed  how  much  Sparta 
had  degenerated  from  her  anciept  manners,  made  pressing  instances  to  him 
to  deliver  them  at  any  rate  from  so  formidable  an  enemy.  The  satrap  com* 
plied  with  their  wish.  Alcibiades  was  then  in  a  small  town  of  Phrygia,  where 
he  lived  with  his  concubine  {  Timandra.  Those  who  were  sent  to  kill 
him,  not  daring  to  enter  his  house,  contented  themselves  with  surrounding 
and  setting  it  on  fire.    Alcibiades,  having  quitted  it  tlisough  the  flames, 

*  The  Persians  adored  the  sun  under  that  name,  who  was  their  principal  god. 

jAixeut/^,  £  Kvpt,  ivieufMut^  aya^tq,  ytcf  cu  evitUfUfUf.  Which  Cicero  trans- 
lates :  liecte  vero  te,  Cyre,  buatuin  Icrunt,  quoniam  virtuti  tute  fortuna  conjunc- 
ta  est. 

t  it  was  said  that  Lais  the  famous  courtesan,  called  the  Coriothiain,  was  the 
daughter  of  this  Timandra. 
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■word  in  haod,  the  barlMrUins  were  afraid  to  stay  to  come  to  blows  with 
him,  hot  flyiog:  and  retreating  as  he  adraneed,  they  poured  their  darts  and 
arrows  upon  him,  and  he  fell  dead  upon  the  spot  Timandra  took  up  his 
body,  and  ha?ing  adorned  and  covered  it  with  the  finest  robes  she  had,  she 
nade  as  magnificent  a  funeral  for  it  as  her  present  condition  would  admit. 

Bfich  was  the  end  of  Alcibiades,  whose  great  Tirtues  were  stifled  and  sup- 
pressed by  still  greater  rices.  *lt  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  his  good  or  bad 
qualities  were  most  pernicious  to  his  country ;  for  with  one  he  deceived,  and 
with  the  other  be  oppressed  it.  In  him  distinguished  valour  was  united  with 
nobility  of  blood*  Bis  person  was  beautiful  and  finely  made,  he  was  eloquent, 
of  great  ability  in  affairs,  insinuating,  and  formed  for  charming  all  mankind. 
He  loved  glory,  bat  without  prejudice  to  his  inclination  for  pleasure  ;  nor 
was  be  so  ibnd  of  pleasure,  as  to  nec;lect  his  glory  for  it.  He  knew  how 
to  give  into,  or  abstract  himself  from  it,  according  to  the  situation  of  his 
affairs.  Never  was  there  ductility  of  genius  equal  to  his.  He  metamor- 
phosed himself  with  incredible  facility,  like  a  Proteus,  into  the  most  con- 
trary forms,  and  supported  them  all  with  as  much  ease  and  grace  as  if  each 
had  been  natural  to  him. 

This  convertibility  of  character,  according  to  occasions,  the  customs  of 
coantries,  and  his  own  interests,  discovers  an  heart  void  of  principles, 
wilhoot  either  truth  or  justice.  He  did  not  confine  himself  either  to  re- 
ligion, virtue,  laws,  duties,  or  his  country.  His  sole  rule  of  action  was  bis 
private  ambition,  to  which  he  reduced  every  thing.  His  aim  was  to  please, 
lo  dazsle,  and  be  beloved ;  but  at  the  same  time  to  subject  those  he  sooth- 
ed. He  favoured  them  only  as  they  served  his  purposes,  and  made  his 
correspondence  and  society  a  means  for  engrossing  every  tiling  to  himself. 

His  life  was  a  perpetual  mixture  of  good  and  evil.  His  sallies  for  virtue 
were  ill  sustained,  and  quickly  degenerated  into  vices  and  crimc^s,  very  lit- 
tle to  the  honour  of  the  instructions  of  that  great  philosopher,  who  took  no 
small  pains  to  cultivate  him  into  a  man  of  worth.  His  actions  were  glori* 
ons,  but  without  rule  or  principle.  His  character  was  elevated  and  grand, 
bot  without  connection  and  consistence.  He  was  successively  the  support 
and  terror  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Persians.  He  was  either  the  ini-^for* 
tune  or  refuge  of  his  own  country,  according  to  his  declaring  for  or  against 
it.  In  fine,  he  was  the  author  of  an  universal  destructive  war  in  Grci  ce, 
from  the  sole  motive  of  commanding,  by  inducing  the  Athenians  to  besiege 
Syracuse,  much  less  from  the  hope  of  conquering  Sicily,  and  afterwards 
Africa,  than  with  the  design  of  keeping  Athens  in  dependence  upon  him- 
self ;  convinced,  that  having  to  deal  with  an  inconstant,  suspicious,  ungrate- 
ful, jealous  people,  averse  to  those  that  governed,  it  was  necessary  to  en- 
gage them  continually  in  some  great  affair,  in  order  to  make  his  services 
always  necessary  to  them,  and  that  they  might  not  be  at  leisure  to  examine, 
censure,  and  condemn  his  conduct. 

He  had  the  fate  generally  experienced  by  persons  of  his  character,  and  of* 
which  they  cannot  reasonably  complain.  He  never  loved  any  one,  him- 
self being  his  sole  motive,  nor  ever  found  a  friend.  He  made  it  his  merit 
and  glory  to  amuse  all  men,  and  nobody  confided  in  or  adhered  to  him. 
His  sole  view  was  to  live  with  splendour,  and  to  lord  it  universally  ;  and 
he  perished  miserably,  abandoned  by  the  whole  world,  and  obliged  at  his 
ileath  to  the  feeble  services  and  impotent  zeal  of  one  only  woman  for  the 
last  honours  rendered  to  his  remains. 

*  C«jus  nescio  utrum  bona  an  vitia  patrias  pernicosiora  fucrint ;  illis  cnim  civcs 
f  uos  decepit  his  afflixit    Vai.  Max.  1.  iii.  c.  1, 
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About  this  time  died  Democritas  the  philosopher,  of  whom  more  will 
be  said  elsewhere. 

SECTIOlf  IL 

VHE  THUTT  EXERCISE  THE  MOST  HORRID  CRUELTIES  AT  ATHENS — THET 
PUT  THERAMEMES  TO  DEATH — THRA8TBULU8  ATTACKS  THE  TTRANTe, 
IS   MASTER   OF  ATHENS,   AND   RESTORES   ITS   LIBERTT. 

THE  council  of  thirty,  *  established  at  Athens  by  Lysander,  committed 
the  most  execrable  cruelties.  Upon  pretence  of  restruning  the  multitude 
within  their  duty,  and  to  prevent  seditions,  they  had  caused  guards  to  be 
assigned  them,  had  armed  3000  of  their  citizens  for  that  service,  and  at 
the  same  time  disarmed  all  the  rest.  The  whole  city  was  in  the  utmost 
terror  and  dismay.  Whoever  opposed  their  injustice  and  violence  became 
the  victims  of  them.  Riches  were  a  crime  that  never  failed  of  drawing 
sentence  upon  their  owners,  always  followed  with  death  and  the  confisca- 
tion of  estates ;  which  the  thirty  tyrants  divided  amongst  themselves. 
They  put  more  people  to  death,  says  Xenophon,  in  eight  months  of  peace, 
than  the  enemy  had  done  in  a  war  of  30  years. 

The  two  most  considerable  persons  of  the  thirty  were  Critias  and  The- 
ramenes,  who  at  first  lived  in  great  union,  and  always  acted  in  concert  with 
each  other.  The  latter  had  some  honour,  and  loved  his  country.  When 
be  saw  with  what  an  excess  of  violence  and  cruelty  his  colleagues  behav* 
ed,  he  declared  openly  against  them,  and  thereby  drew  their  resentment 
upon  him.  Critias  became  his  most  mortal  enemy,  and  acted  as  informer 
against  him  before  the  senate,  accusing  him  of  disturbing  the  tranquility  of 
(he  state,  and  of  designing  to  subvert  the  present  government.  As  he  per- 
ceived that  the  defence  of  Theramenes  was  heard  with  silence  and  appro- 
bation, he  was  afraid  that  if  the  affair  was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  senate, 
they  would  acquit  him.  Having  therefore  caused  a  band  of  young  men, 
whom  he  had  armed  with  poniards  to  advance  (o  the  bar,  he  said  that  he 
thought  it  the  duty  of  a  supreme  magistrate  to  prevent  Justice  from  being 
abused,  and  that  he  should  act  conformably  upon  this  occasion.  "  But," 
continued  he,  <*  as  the  law  does  not  admit  that  any  of  the  3000  should  be 
''  put  to  death  without  the  consent  of  the  senate,  I  exclude  Theramenes 
*'  from  that  number,  and  condemn  him  to  die  in  virtue  of  my  own  and  my 
''  colleagues  authority."  Theramenes,  upon  these  words,  leaped  upon  the 
altar :  "  I  demand,"  said  he,  '*  Athenians,  that  I  may  be  tried  accordinp:  to 
'^  the  laws ;  which  cannot  be  refused  me  without  manifest  injustice.  Not 
**  that  I  imagine  that  the  goodness  of  my  cause  will  avail  me  any  thing, 
^  or  the  sanction  of  alta^  protect  me,  but  I  would  show  at  least  that  my  en- 
^  emies  respect  neither  the  gods  nor  men.  What  most  astonishes  me  is,  that 
*^  persons  of  your  wisdom  do  not  see  that  your  own  names  may  as  easily 
^*  be  struck  out  of  the  list  of  the  citjKens  as  that  of  Theranienes."  Cri- 
tias .upon  this  ordered  th.e  officers  of  justice  to  pull  him  down  from  the 
altar.  An  universal  silence  and  terror  endued  upon  the  sight  of  the  armed 
soldiers  that  surrounded  the  senate.  Of  all  the  senators,  only  Socrates, 
whose  disciple  Theramenes  had  been,  took  upon  him  his  defence,  and  op- 
posed the  officers  of  justice.  But  his  weak  endeavours  could  not  save 
Theramenes,  who  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  notwithstanding  all 

*  Xenoph.  Hist.  1.  ii.  p.  462.  ct  479.    Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  £35—238.    Justin.  L  V,  c. 
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he  could  do,  through  crowds  of  the  citizens,  who  saw  with  tears,  in  the  fate 
of  a  roan  equally  considerable  for  his  love  of  liberty  and  the  great  services 
he  had  done  his  country,  what  they  had  to  fear  for  themselves.    When 
they  presented  him  the  hemlock,  that  is,  the  poison,  which  was  the  manner 
of  putting  the  citis^ns  of  Athens  to  death,  he  took  it  with  an  intrepid  air ; 
and  after  having  drank  it,  he  poured  the  bottom  upon  the  table,  after  the 
usual  manner  observed  in  feasts  or  public  rejoicings,  saying,  *'  This  for  the 
*'  noble  Gritias.''    Xenophon  relates  this  circumstance,  inconsiderable  in 
itself,  to  show,  says  he,  the  tranquility  of  Theramenes  in  his  last  moments. 
The  tyrants,  delivered  from  a  colleague  whose  presence  alone  was  a  con- 
tinual reproach  to  them,  no  longer  observed  any  measures.    Nothing  pass- 
ed throughout  the  city  but  imprisonments  and  murders.   Every  foody  trem- 
bled for  themselves  or  their  friends.  The  general  desolation  had  no  remedy, 
nor  was  there  any  hope  of  regaining  their  liberty.    Where  had  they  then 
as  many  ^  Harmodlus'  as  they  had  tyrants  1  Terror  had  taken  entire  pos- 
session of  their  minds,  whilst  the  whole  city  deplored  in  secret  their  loss 
of  tiberty,  without  having  one  amongst  them  generous  enough  to  attempt 
the  breaking  of  its  chains.    The  Athenian  people  seemed  to  have  lost  that 
valour  which  till  then  had  made  them  awful  and  terrible  to  their  neighbours 
and  enemies.     They  seemed  to  have  lost  the  very  use  of  speech ;  not  dar- 
ing to  vent  the  least  complaint,  lest  it  should  be  made  a  capital  crime  In 
them.    Socrates  only  continued  intrepid.    He  consoled  the  afflicted  sen- 
ate, animated  the  desponding  citizens,  and  set  all  men  an  admirable  exam- 
ple of  courage  and  resolution ;  preserving  his  liberty,  and  sustaining  his 
port  in  the  midst  of  30  tyrants,  who  made  all  else  tremble,  but  could  nev- 
er shake  the  constancy  of  Socrates  with  their  menaces.f    Critias,  who  had 
been  his  pupil,  was  the  first  to  declare  most  openly  against  him,  taking  of- 
fence at  the  free  and  bold  discourses  which  he  held  against  the  government 
of  the  thirty.    He  went  so  far  as  to  prohibit  his  instructing  youth ;  but 
Socrates,  who  neither  acknowledged  his  authority  nor  feared  the  violent 
effects  of  it,  paid  no  regard  to  so  unjust  an  order. 

All  the  citizens  of  any  consideration  in  Athens,  and  who  retained  the 
k)ve  of  liberty,  quitted  a  place  reduced  to  so  hard  and  shameful  a  slavery, 
and  sought  elsewhere  an  asylum  and  retreat,  where  they  might  live  in 
safety.  At  the  head  of  these  was  Thrasjrbulus,  a  person  of  extraordinary 
merit,  who  beheld  with  the  most  lively  affliction  the  miseries  of  his  eoun< 
try.  The  Lacedemonians  bad  the  inhumanity  to  endeavour  to  deprive 
those  utahappy  fugitives  of  this  last  resource.  They  published  an  edict  to 
prohibit  the  cities  of  Greece  from  giring  them  refuge ;  decreed  that  they 
should  be  delivered  up  to  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  condemned  all  such  as 
should  contravene  the  execution  of  this  edict  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents. 
Only  two  cities  rejected  with  disdain  so  unjust  an  ordinance,  Megara  and 
Theties ;  the  latter  of  which  made  a  decree  to  punish  all  persons  whatso- 
ever who  should  see  an  Athenian  attacked  by  his  enemies  without  doing 
his  utmost  to  assist  him.  Lysias,  an  orator'  of  Syracuse,  who  had  been 
banished  by  the  thirty ,{  raised  500  soldiers  at  his  own  cxpence,  and  sent 
them  to  the  aid  of  the  common  country  of  eloquence. 

Tbrasybulus  lost  no  time.  After  having  taken  Phyla,  a  Bmall  fort  in 
Attica,  he  marched  to  the  Pireus,  of  which  he  made  himself  master. 

*  Marmodius  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  delKcraucc  of  Athens  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  Pisistratldes. 

f  Xo.noph.  Memorab.  1.  i.  p.  716,  717. 
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The  thirty  flew  thither  wifli  their  troops,  and  a  battle  sofficicfutly  warm  en* 
Bued  ;  but  us  the  soldiers  on  one  side  fought  with  valour  and  vigour  for 
their  liberty,  and  on  the  other  with  indolence  and  neglect  for  the  power  of 
others,  the  success  was  not  doubtful,  but  followed  the  better  cause.  The 
tyrants  were  overthrown.  Gritias  was  killed  on  the  spot.  And  as  the  rest 
of  the  army  were  taking  to  flight,  Thrasybulus  cried  out,  *'  Wherefore  do 
*^  you  fly  from  me  as  from  a  victor,  rather  than  assist  me  as  the  avenger 
'*  of  your  liberty  ?  We  are  not  enemies,  but  fellow-citisens  ;  nor  have  we 
"  declared  war  against  the  city,  but  against  the  thirty  tyrants."  He  con- 
tinued witli  bidding  them  remember  that  they  had  the  same  origin,  coun- 
try, laws,  and  religion  ;  he  exhorted  them  to  compassionate  their  exiled 
brethren ;  to  restore  their  country  to  them,  and  resume  their  liberty  to 
themselves.  This  discourse  had  suitable  efl^ects.  The  army  upon  their 
return  to  Athens,  expelled  the  thirty,  and  substituted  ten  persons  to  govern 
in  their  room,  whose  conduct  proved  no  better  than  theirs. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  so  sudden,  so  universal,  so  tenacious,  and 
so  uniform  a  conspiracy  against  the  public  good,  should  always  actuate 
the  several  bodies  of  persons  established  in  the  administration  of  this  gov- 
ernment. This  we  have  seen  in  the  four  hundred  formerly  chosen  by 
Athens  ;  again  in  the  thirty  ;  and  now  in  the  ten.  And  what  augments 
our  wonder,  is,  that  this  passion  for  tyranny  should  possess  so  immediately 
republicans,  born  in  the  bosom  of  liberty,  accustomed  to  an  equality  of 
condition  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  principled  from  their  earliest  infan- 
cy in  an  abhorrence  of  all  subjection  and  dependency.  *  There  must  be 
on  the  one  side  in  power  and  authority,  some  violent  impulse  to  actuate 
in  this  manner  so  many  persons^  of  whom  many,  no  doubt,  were  not  with- 
out sentiments  of  virtue  and  honour ;  and  to  banish  so  suddenly  the  prin- 
ciples and  manners  natural  to  them  :  and  on  the  other  an  excessive  pro- 
pensity in  the  mind  of  man  to  subject  his  equals,  to  rule  over  them  impe- 
riously, and  to  carry  him  on  to  the  last  extremes  of  oppression  and  cruel- 
ty, and  to  make  him  forget  at  once  all  laws,  nature  and  religion. 

The  thirty  being  fallen  from  their  power  and  hopes,  sent  deputies  to 
I^acedaemon  to  demand  aid.  It  was  not  Lysander*s  fault,  who  was  sent  to 
them  with  troops,  that  the  tyrants  were  not  re-established.  But  king  Pao- 
sanias,  moved  with  compassion  for  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  a 
city,  once  so  flourishing,  was  reduced,  had  the  generosity  to  favour  the 
Athenians  in  secret,  and  at  length  obtained  a  peace  for  them.  It  was  seal- 
ed witli  the  blood  of  the  tyrants,  who,  having  taken  arms  to  reinstate  them- 
selves in  the  government,  and  being  present  at  a  parley  for  that  purpose, 
Were  all  put  to  the  sword,  and  left  Athens  in  the  full  possession  of  its  lib- 
erty. All  the  exiles  were  recalled.  Thrasybulus  at  that  time  proposed 
the  celebrated  amnesty,  by  which  the  citizens  engaged  upon  oath,  that  all 
pnat  transactions  should  be  buried  in  oblivion.  The  government  was  re- 
edlablishcd  upon  its  ancient  footing,  the  laws'restored  to  their  pristine  vig- 
our, and  magistrates  elected-  with  the  usual  forms. 

I  cannot  forbear  observing  in  this  place  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of 
TiirasybuliiB,  so  s<i1utary  and  essential  after  so  long  a  continuance  of  do- 
mestic troubles.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  events  in  ancient  history,  worthy 
the  Athenian  fenity  and  benevolence,  and  has  served  as  a  model  to  suc- 
cessive ages  in  good  governments. 

Never  had  tyranny  been  more  cruel  and  bloody  than  that  the  Athenians 
had  lately  thrown  ofl*.     Every  house  was  in  mourning ;  every  family  be- 
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wailed  tbe  loss  of  some  relation.  It  had  been  a  aeries  of  public  robbeij 
and  rapine,  in  which  licence  and  impunity  had  authorized  all  manner  of 
crimes.  The  people  seemed  to  have  a  right  to  demand  the  blood  of  all 
accomplices  in  such  notorious  malversations^  and  even  the  interest  of  the 
atate  to  authorise  such  a  claim,  that  by  exemplary  severities  such  enor- 
«mous  crimes  might  be  prevented  for  the  future.  But  Thrasybulus  rising 
above  those  sentiments  from  the  superiority  of  bis  more  extensive  genius^ 
and  the  views  of  a  more  discerning  and  profound  policy,  foresaw,  that 
by  giving  in  to  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  eternal  seeds  of  discoid  and 
enmity  would  remain,  to  weaken  the  republic  by  domestic  divisions,  which 
it  was  necessary  to  unite  against  the  common  enemy,  and  occasion  th^ 
loss  to  the  state  of  a  great  number  of  citizens,  who  might  render  it  impor- 
tant services  from  the  view  itself  of  making  amends  for  past^  misbehav- 
iour. 

Such  a  conduct,  after  great  troubles  in  a  state^  has  always  deemed,  with 
tbe  ablest  politicians,  the  most  certain  and  ready  means  to  restore  the 
public  peace  and  tranquility.  Cicero,  when  Rome  was  divided  into  two 
factions  upon  the  occasion  of  Ca)8ar's  death,  who  had  been  killed  by  the 
conspirators,  calling  to  mind  this  celebrated  amnesty,  proposed,  after  the 
example  of  the  Athenians,  to  bury  all  that  had  passed  in  eternal  oblivion.. 
*  Cardinal  Mazarin  observed  to  Don  Lewis  de  Haro,  prime  minister  of 
Spain,  that  this  gentle  and  humane  conduct  in  France  had  prevented  the 
troubles  and  revolts  of  that  kingdom  from  having  any  fatal  consequences^ 
and  '<  that  the  king  had  not  lost  a  foot  of  land  by  them  to  that  day ;"  where- 
as the  inflexible  severity  of  the  Spaniards  '*  was  the  occasion  that  the  sub- 
**  jects  of  that  monarchy,  whenever  they  threw  off  the  mask,  never  re- 
^  turned  to  their  obedience  but  by  the  force  of  arms  ;  which  sufficiently 
''  appears,"  says  he,  "  in  the  example  of  the  Hollanders,  who  are  in  the 
*'  peaceable  possession  of  many  provinces  that  not  an  age  ago  were  thei 
*'  patrimony  of  the  king  of  Spain." 

Diodorus  Siculus  takes  occasion,  from  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athensji 
whose  immoderate  ambition  induced  them  to  treat  their  country  with  the 
most  excessive  cruelties,  to  observe  how  unfortunate  it  is  for  f  persons  in 
power  to  want  a  sense  of  honour,  and  to  disregard  either  the  present  opin* 
ion,  or  the  judgment  posterity  will  form  of  their  conduct :  for  from  the  con- 
tempt of  reputation  the  transition  is  too  common  to  that  of  virtue  itself. 
They  may  perhaps,  by  the  awe  of  their  power,  suppress  for  some  time  the 
public  voice,  and  impose  a  forced  silence  upon  censure  ;  but  the  more  con- 
straint they  lay  upon  it  during  their  lives,  the  more  liberal  will  it  be  after 
their  deaths  of  complaints  and  reproaches^  and  the  more  infamy  and  im- 
putation will  be  affixed  to  their  memories.  The  power  of  the  thirty  was 
of  a  very  short  duration  ;  their  guilt  immortal,  which  will  be  remembered 
with  abhorrence  throughout  ail  ages,  whilst  their  names  will  be  recorded 
in  history  only  to  render  them  odious,  and  to  make  their  crimes  detesta- 
ble. He  applies  the  same  reflection  to  the  Lacedeemonians,  who,  after 
iiavuAg  made  themselves  masters  of  Greece,  by  a  wise  and  moderate  con- 
duct, fell  from  (hat  glory  through  the  severity^  haughtiness,  and  Injustice 

♦Letter  XV.  of  Card.  Maz. 

^  Cetera  principibua  statim  ad<>fiSc  t  utium  insatiahiliter  paratiditm  prosperam 
sui  memoriam ;  namcontempta  fama,  conte.mni  virtutes. — Quo  magis  socordirm 
eorum  irrideri  libet,  qui  precsenti  potentia  credunt  extingui  posse  etiam  sequentis 
»vi  memoriam — suum  cuique  decus  posteritas  rependit;  Tarit.  Annal.  1.  iv.  0i 
8OSb90. 
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with  which  they  treated  their  allies.  There  is  doubtless  no  reader,  whom 
their  abject  and  cruel  jealousy,  in  regard  to  Athens  enslayed  and  humbled, 
has  not  prejudiced  against  them ;  nor  is  there  any  resemblance  in  such  be- 
haviour of  the  greatness  of  mind  and  noble  generosity  of  ancient  Sparta ; 
80  much  power  have  the  lust  of  dominion  and  prosperity  over  even  virtu* 
ous  men.  Diodorus  concludes  his  reflection  with  a  ma^cim  veiy  true, 
though  very  little  known.  "  The  greatness  and  majesty  of  princes,"  says 
he,  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  persons  in  high  authority)  "  can  be 
*'  supported  only  by  humanity  and  justice  with  regard  to  their  subjects  :  as 
*<  on  the  contrary,  they  are  ruined  and  destroyed  by  a  cruel  and  oppres- 
*<  sive  government,  which  never  fails  to  draw  upoQ  them  the  hatred  of  their 
"  people. 

8ECTI0N  m. 

liYSANDER  ABUSES   HIS   POWER   IN     AN   EXTRAORDINARY  MANNER. — HE     I« 
RECALLED   TO    SPARTA. 

AS  Lysander  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  celebrated  exploits*  which 
had  raised  the  glory  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  so  high  a  pitch,  so  he  had 
acquired  a  degree  of  power  and  authority,  of  which  there  was  no  exam- 
ple before  in  Sparta ;  but  he  sufiered  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  a  pre- 
sumption and  vanity  still  greater  than  his  power.  He  permitted  the  Grecian 
cities  to  dedicate  altars  to  him,  as  to  a  god  ;  and  to  offer  sacrifices,  and  sing 
hymns  and  canticles  in  honour  of  him.  The  Samians  ordained  by  a  public 
decree,  that  the  feasts  celebrated  in  honour  of  Juno,  and  which  bore  the 
name  of  that  goddess,  should  be  called  "  the  feasts  of  Lysander."  He 
had  always  a  crowd  of  poets  about  him  (who  are  often  a  tribe  of  venal 
flatterers,)  who  emulated  each  other  in  singing  his  great  exploits,  for 
which  they  were  magnificently  paid.  Praise  is  undoubtedly  due  to  noble 
deeds,  but  diminishes  their  lustre  when  either  forced  or  excessive. 

This  sort  of  vanity  and  ambition,  had  he  stopt  there,  would  have  hurt 
only  himself  by  exposing  him  to  envy  and  contempt ;  but  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  it  was,  that  through  his  arrogance  and  pride,  in  conjunction 
with  the  incessant  .flatteries  of  those  around  him,  he  carried  the  spirit  of 
command  and  authority  to  an  insupportable  excess,  and  observed  no  lon- 
ger any  measures,  either  in  rewarding  or  punishing.  The  absolute  govern- 
ment of  cities  with  tyrannic  power  were  the  fruits  of  his  friendship,  and 
the  ties  of  hospitality  with  him ;  and  only  the  death  of  those  he  hated, 
could  put  an  end  to  his  resentment  and  displeasure,  without  its  being  pos- 
sible to  escape  his  vengeance.  MHiat  Sylla  caused  to  be  inscribed  upon 
his  tomb,  might  with  equal  propriety  have  been  engraved  upon  Lysan- 
der's  :  That  no  man  had  ever  surpassed  him  in  doing  good  to  his  friends, 
or  evil  to  his  enemies. 

Treachery  and  perjury  cost  him  nothing  whenever  they  promoted  hU 
designs  ;  nor  was  he  less  cruel  than  revengeful,  of  which  what  he  did  at 
Miletus  is  a  suflicient  proof.  Apprehending  that  those  who  were  at  the 
head  of  the  people  would  escape  him,  he  swore  not  to  do  them  any  hurt. 
Those  unfortunates  gave  credit  to  bis  oath,  and  no  sooner  appeared  in 
public  than  they  were  put  to  the  sword  with  his  consent  by  the  nobility, 
who  killed  them  all,  though  no  less  than  800.  The  number  of  those  in 
the  party  of  the  people,  whom  he  caused  to  be  inassacreed  in  other  cities. 

•      *  Plut  in  Lys.  p;  443— 44:^. 
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ifl  incredible  ;  for  he  did  not  onl j  destroy  to  satiate  his  own  resentments, 
but  to  serve  in  all  places  the  enmity,  malice,  and  ayarice  of  his  friends, 
whom  he  supported  in  gratifying  their  passions  by  the  death  of  their  ene* 
mies. 

There  was  no  kind  of  injustice  and  violence  which  the  people  did  not 
suffer  under  the  government  of  Lysander ;  whilst  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
were  sufficiently  informed  of  his  conduct  gave  themselves  no  trouble  to 
prevent  its  effects.  It  is  too  common  for  those  in  power  to  be  little  affect- 
ed with  the  vexations  and  oppressions  laid  upon  persons  of  low  condition 
and  credit,  and  to  be  deaf  to  their  just  complaints,  though  authority  is  prin- 
cipnlly  confided  in  them  for  the  defence  of  the  weak  and  poor,  who  have 
no  other  protectors.  But  if  such  remonstrances  are  made  by  a  great  or 
powerful  person,  from  whom  they  may  have  any  thing  to  hope  or  fear,  the 
same  authority  that  was  slow  and  drowsy  becomes  immediately  warm  and 
officious ;  a  certain  proof  that  it  is  not  the  love  of  justice  that  actuates  it. 
This  appears  here  in  the  conduct  of  the  Lacediemonian  magistrates.  Phar- 
nabasns,  weary  of  Lysander's  repeated  injustices,  who  ravaged  and  pillaged 
the  provinces  under  his  command,  having  sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta,  to 
complain  of  the  wrongs  he  had  received  from  that  general,  the  Ephori  re- 
called him.  Lysander  was  at  that  time  in  the  Hellespont.  The  letter  of 
the  £phori  threw  him  into  great  consternation.  As  he  principally  feared 
the  complaints  and  accusations  of  Pharnabasus,  he  made  all  the  haste  he 
could  to  come  to  an  explanation  with  him,  from  the  hope  of  softening  him, 
and  making  his  peace.  He  went  for  that  purpose  to  him,  and  desired  that 
he  would  write  another  letter  to  the  Ephori,  intimating  a  satisfaction  in  his 
conduct  But  Lysander,  says  Plutarch,  in  such  an  application  to  Phar^ 
nabasDs,  forgot  the  *  proverb,  '^  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.''  The  satrap 
promised  all  he  desired,  and  accordingly  wrote  such  a  letter  in  Lysander's 
presence  as  he  had  asked  of  him,  but  prepared  another  to  a  quite  different 
effect.  When  he  was  to  seal  it,  as  both  letters  were  of  the  same  size  and 
form,  he  dexterously  put  that  he  had  wrote  in  secret  into  the  place  of  the 
other,  without  being  observed,  which  he  sealed  and  gave  him. 

Ly^nder  departed  well  satisfied,  and  being  arrived  at  Sparta,  alighted 
at  the  palace  where  the  senate  was  assembled,  and  delivered  Pharnaba- 
sus' letter  to  the  Ephori.  But  he  was  strangely  surprised  when  he  heard 
the  contents,  and  withdrew  in  extreme  confusion  and  disorder.  Some  days 
after  be  returned  to  the  senate,  and  told  the  Ephori,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
go  to  the  temple  of  Ammon  to  acquit  himself  of  the  sacrifices  he  had 
vowed  to  that  god  before  his  battles.  That  pilgrimage  was  no  more  than 
a  pretence  to  cover  the  pain  it  gave  him  to  live  as  a  private  person  in  Spar- 
ta, and  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  obeying ;  he  who  till  then  had  always 
governed.  Accustomed  long  to  commanding  armies,  and  to  the  flattering 
distinction  of  a  kind  of  sovereignty  exercised  by  him  in  Asia,  he  could  not 
endure  the  mortifying  equality  with  the  multitude,  nor  restrain  himself  to 
the  simplicity  of  a  private  life.  Having  obtained  permission,  not  without 
great  difficulties,  he  embarked. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  kings,  reflecting  that  he  held  all  the  cities 
in  his  dependance,  by  the  means  of  their  governours  and  magistrates 
established  by  him,  to  whom  they  were  also  indebted  for  their  unlimited 
authority,  and  that  he  was  thereby  effectually  lord  and  master  of  all 
Greece,  applied  themselves  vigorously  to  restore  the  government  of  the 

*The  Greek  proverb  is,  Cretan  against  Cretan,  from  the  people  of  Crete,  who 
I>as8ed  for  Uie  greatest  cheats  and  liars  in  the  world. 
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people,  ai}d  to  depose  all  his  creatures  and  friends  from  any  share  in  it. 
This  alteration  occasioned  great  tumults  at  first  About  the  same  time 
Lysander,  being  apprized  of  the  design  of  Thrasybulus  to  re-establish 
the  liberty  of  his  country,  returned  with  the  utmost  diligence  to  Sparta, 
and  endeavoured  to  engage  the  Lacedemonians  to  support  the  party  of  the 
nobility  at  Athens.  We  have  before  observed,  that  Pausanias,  from  a 
more  noble  spirit  of  equity  and  generosity,  gave  peace  to  Athens  and  by 
.that  means,  says  Plutarch,  clipped  the  wings  of  Lysander's  ambition. 


CHAPTER  11. 

JOUNG  CTRUS,  WITH  THE  AID  OF  THE  GRECIAN  TB00P8,  ENDEAVOURB  TO 
DETHRONE  HIS  BROTHER  AHTAXERXES. 

HE  IS  KILLED. — FAMOUS  RETREAT  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND. 

Antiquity  has  few  events  so  memorable  as  those  I  am  about  to  re- 
late in  this  place.  We  see  on  one  side  a  young  prince,  abounding  other- 
fvise  with  excellent  qualities,  abandoned  to  his  violent  ambition,  carry  the 
war  from  far  against  his  brother  and  sovreign,  and  go  and  attack  him  al- 
most in  his  own  palace,  with  the  view  of  depriving  him  at  once  of  his 
jprown  and  life.  We  see  him  1  say,  fall  dead  iti  the  battle  at  the  feet 
of  that  brother  and  terminate  by  so  unhappy  a  fate,  an  enterprise  equal- 
ly glaring  and  criminal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  who  follow 
him,*  destitute  of  all  succour  after  the  loss  of  their  chiefs,  without  al- 
lies, provisions,  money,  horse  or  archers,  reduced  to  less  than  10,000 
men,  with  no  resource  but  in  their  own  persons  and  valour,  support- 
ed only  by  the  warm  desire  of  preserving  their  liberty,  and  of  return- 
ing to  their  native  countries  ;  these  Greeks  with  bold  and  intrepid  resolu- 
tion, make  their  retreat  before  a  victorious  army  of  1,000,000  of  men,  tra- 
verse 500  or  6Q0  leagues,  notwithstanding  vast  rivers,  and  innumerable 
passes,  and  arrive  at  last  in  their  q\fn  country  through  a  thousand  fierce 
and  barbarous  nations,  victorious  over  all  obstacles  in  their  way,  and  over 
all  the  dangers  which  either  concealed  fraud  or  open  force  reduced  them 
to  undergo. 

This  retreat,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges  and  most  experienced  in 
^e  art  of  war,  is  the  boldest  and  best  conducted  exploit  to  be  found  in  an- 
cient history,  and  is  deemed  a  perfect  model  in  Its  Itind.  Happily  for  us, 
it  is  described  to  the  most  minute  circumstance  by  an  historian,  who  was 
not  only  eye  witness  of  the  facts  be  relates,  but  the  first  mover,  the 
poul  of  this  great  enterprise.  I  shall  only  abridge  it,  and  abstract  its  most 
inaterial  circumstances;  but  I  cannot  omit  advising  young  persons  who 
make  arms  their  profession,  to  consult  the  original,  of  which  there  is  a 
good  translation  extant  in  French,  though  far  short  of  the  adn^irable  beau- 
ties of  the  text.  It  is  very  difficult  to  meet  with  a  more  able  master  than 
XenophoD  in  the  art  of  war,  to  whom  may  be  well  applied  here  what  Ho- 
fUf  r  says  of  Phoenix  the  governour  of  Achilles,  **  f  That  he  was  equally  ca- 
f  pable  of  formins;  his  pupil  for  eloquence  or  arms.^' 

*  Post  mortem  Cyri,  neque  armis  a  tanto  exercitu  vinci,  neqiic  dole  capi  potue- 
|punt ;  revertentesque  inter  tot  indomitas  natiooes  et  barbaras  genins,  per  tanta  it^T 
jieria  Bpatia,  virtutc  se  usque  terminos  patriae  defendcrunt.    Justin.  I.  v.  c,  1 1. 

t  Iliad.  X.  ver.  4^8. 
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SECTION  I. 

CYRUS   RAISES    TROOPS  AGAINST   HIS  BROTHER  ARTAXERXE8. 

WE  hate  already  said  that  young  Cyrus,^  son  of  Darius  Nothus  and 
Parysatis,  saw  with  pain  his  elder  brother  Artaxerxes  upon  the  throne,  and 
that  at  the  very  time  the  latter  was  taking  possession  of  it,  he  had  attempt- 
ed to  deprive  him  of  his  crown  and  life  together.  Artaxerxes  was  not 
insensible  of  what  he  had  to  fear  from  a  brother  of  his  enterprising  and 
ambiUous  spirit,  but  could  not  refuse  pardoning  him  to  the  prayers  and  tears 
of  his  mother  Parysatis,  who  doated  upon  this  youngest  son.  He  removed 
him  therefore  into  Asia  to  his  government,  confiding  to  him,  contrary  to  all 
the  rales  of  policy,  an  absolute  authority  over  the  provinces  left  him  by 
the  will  of  the  king  his  father. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  there,  his  thoughts  were  solely  intent  upon  re- 
venging the  supposed  affront  be  had  received  from  his  brother,  and  to  de*- 
throne  him.f  He  received  all  that  came  from  the  court  with  great  favour 
and  affability,  to  induce  them  insensibly  to  quit  the  king's  party,  and  ad- 
here to  him.  He  gained  also  the  hearts  of  the  barbarians  under  his  gov- 
ernment, familiarizing  himself  with  them,  and  mingling  with  the  common 
soldiery,  though  without  forgetting  the  dignity  of  their  general.  These  he 
formed  by  various  exercises  for  the  trade  of  war.  He  applied  particularly 
in  secret  to  raise  from  several  parts,  and  upon  different  pretexts,  a  body 
of  Grecian  troops,  upon  whom  he  relied  much  more  than  upon  those  of 
the  liarbarians.  Clearchus  retired  to  his  court  after  having  been  banished 
from  Sparta,  and  was  of  great  service  to  him,  being  an  able,  experienced, 
and  valiant  captain.  |  At  the  same  time  several  cities  :n  the  province  of 
Tissaphernes,  revolted  from  their  obedience  in  favour  of  Cyrus.  This  in- 
cident, which  was  not  an  effect  of  chance,  but  of  the  secret  practices  of 
that  prince,  gave  birth  to  a  war  between  them.  Cyrus,  under  the  pretence 
of  arming  against  Tissaphernes,  assembled  troops  openly,  and  to  amuse  the 
court  the  more  speciously,  sent  grievous  complaints  to  the  king  against  that 
govemour,  demanding  his  protection  and  aid  in  the  most  submissive  man- 
ner. Artaxerxes  was  deceived  by  these  appearances,  and  believed  that 
ail  Cyrus'  preparations  regarded  only  Tissaphernes,  and  continued  quiet^ 
from  the  assurance  of  having  nothing  to  apprehend  for  himself. 

II  Cyrus  well  knew  how  to  improve  the  imprudent  security  and  indolences 
of  his  brother,  which  some  people  conceived  the  effect  of  his  goodness 
and  humanity.  And  indeed  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  seemed  to  imi- 
tate the  virtues  of  the  first  Artaxerxes,  whose  name  he  bore ;  ^or  he  de- 
meaned himself  with  great  mildness  and  affability  to  such  as  approached 
him ;  he  honoured  and  rewarded  magnificently  all  those  whose  services  had 
merited  favour ;  when  he  passed  sentence  to  punish,  it  was  without  eithet 
outrage  or  insult ;  and  when  he  made  presents  it  was  with  a  gracious  air, 
ami  such  obliging  circumstances  as  infinitely  exalted  their  value,  and  impli- 
ed that  he  was  never  better  pleased  than  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of- 
doing  good  to  his  subjects.  To  ell  these  excellent  quaVUies  it  had  been  ve- 
ry nece^^ary  for  him  to  have  added  one  no  less  royal,  and  which  would 
have  put  him  upon  his  guard  against  the  enterprises  of  a  brother,  whose 

*  A.  M.  3600.    Ant  J.  C.  404.     Died.  1.  xiv.  p.  245— £49,  et  252.    fu^iin*  h  v. 
c.  U.    Xenopbon  de  Uyri  Exped.  1.  i.  p.  213 — 24S. 
fA.  M.  3801.    Ant.  J.  C.  403. 
t  A.  M.  3602.     Ant  J.  C.  402. 
!lPlutinArtax.p.  1014. 
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character  he  ought  to  have  known ;  I  mean  a  wise  foreBight,  that  penetrates 
the  future,  and  renders  a  prince  attentive  to  prevent  or  frustrate  whatever 
may  disturb  the  tranquility  of  the  state. 

The  emissaries  of  Cyrus  at  the  court  were  perpetually  dispersing  reports 
and  opinions  amongst  the  people,  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  intended 
change  and  revolt.  They  talked  that  the  state  wanted  a  king  of  Cyrus' 
character ;  a  king,  magnificent,  liberal,  who  loved  war,  and  showered  his 
favours  upon  those  that  served  him ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
grandeur  of  the  empire  to  have  a  prince  upon  the  throne,  fired  with  ambi- 
tion and  valour  for  the  support  and  augmentation  of  its  glory. 

*  The  young  prince  had  lost  no  time  on  his  side,  and  hastened  the  execu- 
tion of  his  great  design.  He  was  then  23  years  old  at  most.  After  the 
important  services  he  had  done  the  Lacedaemonians,  without  which  they 
had  never  obtained  the  victories  that  had  made  them  masters  of  Greece, 
he  thought  he  might  safely  open  himself  to  them.  He  therefore  imparted 
to  them  the  present  situation  of  his  affairs,  and  the  end  he  had  in  view ;  con- 
vinced that  such  a  confidence  could  not  but  incline  them  the  more  in  his 
favour. 

In  the  letter  he  wrote  them,  he  spoke  of  himself  in  very  magnificent 
terms.  He  told  them  he  had  a  greater  and  more  royal  heart  than  his  broth- 
er ;  that  he  was  better  versed  in  philosophy  and  the  f  knowledge  of  the 
Magi,  and  that  he  could  drink  more  wine  without  being  disordered  in  his 
senses ;  a  very  meritorious  quality  amongst  the  barbarians,  but  not  so  pro- 
per to  recommend  him  to  the  opinion  of  those  he  wrote  to.  The  Lacede- 
monians sent  orders  to  their  fleet  to  join  that  of  the  prince  immediately, 
and  to  obey  the  commands  of  Tamos  his  admiral  in  all  things,  but  without 
the  least  mention  of  Artaxerxes,  or  seeming  in  any  manner  privy  to  his 
design.  They  thought  that  precaution  nescessary  |  for  their  justification 
with  Arfaxerxes,  in  case  afiairs  should  happen  to  terminate  in  his  favour. 

The  troops  of  Cyrus,  according  to  the  review  afterwards  made,  consist- 
ed of  13,000  Greeks,  which  were  the  flower  and  chief  force  of  bis  army, 
and  of  100,000  regular  men  of  the  barbarous  nations.  Clearchus,  the  I^- 
cedaemonian,  commanded  all  the  Peloponnesian  troops,  except  the  Achs&- 
ans,  who  had  Socrates  of  Achaia  for  their  leader.  The  Boeotians  were  un- 
der Proxenes  the  Theban,  and  the  Thessalians  under  Menon.  ||  The  bar- 
barians had  Persian  generals,  of  whom  the  chief  was  Ariaeus.  The  fleet 
consisted  of  35  ships  under  Pythagoras  the  Lacedaemonian,  and  of  25  com- 
manded by  Tamos  the  Egyptian,  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet.  It  follow- 
ed the  land  army,  coasting  along  the  shore. 

Cyrus  had  opened  his  design  only  to  Clearchus  of  all  the  Greeks,  fore- 
'  seeing  aright  that  the  length  and  boldness  of  the  enterprise  could  not  fail 
of  discourasing  and  disgusting  the  officers  as  well  as  soldiers.  He  made 
it  his  sole  application  to  gain  their  afiections  during  the  march,  by  treating 
them  with  kindness  and  humanity,  conversing  freely  with  them,  and  giv- 
ing effectual,  orders  that  they  should  want  for  nothing.  Proxenes,  between 
whose  family  and  Xenophon's  an  ancient  friendship  subsisted,  presented 
that  young  Atheni^rn  to  Cyrus,  ^  who  received  Wm  very  favourably,  and 

*  A.  M.  S603.     Ant.  J.  C.  401. 

t  By  the  knowledge  of  the  Magi,  amongst  tlie  Persians,  was  meant  tlie  science 
of  religion  and  government. 

I  Qua^rentes  apud  Cynim  gratiam  ;  et  apud  Artaxerxcm,  si  vicisset,  venial 
patrocinia,  cum  nihil  adversus  eumapertedecrevissent*    Justin.  1.  v.  c.  11. 

II  Xenoph.  Cyri  Exped.  1.  i.  p.  252«  h  X^Mioph.,  1.  ii.  p.  2HJ. 
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gave  him  an  emplojment  in  his  army  amongst  the  Greeks.  He  set  out  for 
Sardis  at  length,  and  marched  towards  the  opper  provinces  of  Asia.  The 
troops  knew  neither  the  occasion  of  the  war,  nor  into  what  countries  they 
were  going.  Cyrus  had  only  caused  it  to  be  given  out  that  he  should  act 
against  the  Pisidians,  who  had  infested  his  provinces  by  their  incursions. 

*  Tissaphernes,  rightly  judging  that  all  these  preparations  were  too  great 
for  so  small  an  enterprise  as  against  Pisidia,  had  set  out  post  from  Miletus 
to  give  the  king  an  account  of  them.  This  news  occasioned  great  trouble 
at  court.  Parysatis,  the  mother  of  Artaxences  and  Cyrus,  was  looked  up^ 
on  as  the  principal  cause  of  this  war ;  and  all  persons  in  her  service  and  in- 
terest were  suspected  of  holding  intelligence  with  Cyrus.  Statira  especial- 
ly, the  reigning  queen,  reproached  her  incessantly  in  the  most  violent  terms. 
**  Where  is  now,"  said  she,  to  her,  '*  that  faith  that  you  have  so  often  en- 
*'  gaged  for  your  son's  behaviour  ?  Where  those  ardent  prayers  you  em- 
''  ployed  to  preserve  from  death  that  conspirator  against  his  king  and 
''  brother  ?  It  is  your  unhappy  fondness  has  kindled  this  war,  and  plunged 
**  us  into  an  abyss  of  misfortunes."  The  antipathy  and  hatred  of  the  two 
queens  for  each  other  was  already  very  great,  and  much  enflamed  by  such 
warm  reproaches.  We  shall  see  what  consequences  they  have.  Artaxerxes 
Assembled  a  numerous  army  to  receive  his  brother. 

f  Cyrus  advanced  continually  by  great  marches.  What  troubled  him 
roost  on  the  way  was  the  pass  of  Cilicia,  which  was  a  narrow  defile  be- 
tween very  high  and  steep  mountains,  that  would  admit  no  more  than  one 
carriage  to  pass  at  a  time.  Syennesis,  king  of  the  country,  prepared  to 
dispute  this  passage  with  him,  and  would  infallibly  have  succeeded,  but  for 
the  diversion  made  by  Tamos  with  his  fleet,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the 
I^aced^monians.  To  defend  the  coasts  against  the  insults  of  the  fleet,  Sy- 
ennesis abandoned  that  important  post,  which  a  small  body  of  troops  might 
have  made  good  against  the  greatest  army. 

When  they  arrived  at  Tarsus,  the  Greeks  refused  to  march  any  farther, 
rightly  suspecting  that  they  were  intended  against  the  king,  and  loudly  ex- 
claiming that  they  had  not  entered  into  the  service  upon  that  condition. 
CIearchu9,  who  commanded  them,  had  occasion  for  all  his  address  and  abil- 
ity to  stifle  this  commotion  in  its  birth.  At  first  he  made  use  of  authority 
and  force,  but  with  very  ill  success,  and  desisted  therefore  from  an  open 
opposition  to  their  sentiments  :  he  even  affected  to  enter  into  their  views, 
and  to  support  them  with  his  approbation  and  credit.  He  declared  public- 
ly, that  he  would  not  separate  himself  from  them,  and  advised  them  to 
depute  persons  to  the  prince,  to  know  from  his  own  mouth  against  whom 
they  were  to  be  led,  that  they  might  follow  him  voluntarily  if  they  approv- 
ed his  measures :  if  not,  that  they  might  demand  his  permission  to  with- 
draw. By  this  artful  evasion  he  appeased  the  tumult,  and  made  them  easy, 
and  they  chose  liim  and  some  other  ofiicers  for  their  deputies.  Cyrus, 
whom  he  had  secretly  apprized  of  every  thing,  made  answer,  that  he  was 
going  to  attack  Abrocomas  |  his  enemy,  at  twelve  days  march  from  thence 
upon  the  Euphrates.  When  this  answer  was  repeated  to  them,  though  they 
plainly  saw  against  whom  they  were  going,  they  resolved  to  proceed,  and  . 
only  demanded  an  augmentation  of  their  pay.  Cyru&,  instead  of  one  da- 
ric  II  a  month  to  eacli  soldier,  promised  to  give  them  one  and  a  half. 

*Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1(U4.  f  Xenoph.  I.  i.  p.  248—201. 

tit  is  not  said  where  he  commanded,  it  appears  to  he  upon  the  Euphrates-. 
He  marched  with  300,000  men  to  johi  the  Vine's  army,  but  did  not  arrivo  till  aftri: 
the  battle.  |  Tlie  daric  was  worth  ten  livrc!?. 
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Some  time  after,  Cyrus  was  informed  that  two  of  the  principal  officers, 
upon  account  of  a  private  quarrel  with  Clearchus,  had  deserted  with  part 
of  their  equipage  on  board  of  a  merchant  ship.  Many  were  of  opinion 
that  it  was  proper  fo  send  two  galleys  after  them ;  which  might  be  done 
with  great  case ;  and  that  when  they  were  brought  back,  they  should  be 
made  an  example,  by  suffering  death  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  army.  Cy- 
rus, convinced  that  favour  *  was  the  most  certain  means  to  the  attainment 
of  affection,  and  that  punishments,  like  violent  remedies,  ought  never  to 
be  used  but  in  extreme  necessity^  declared  publicly,  that  he  would  not  suf- 
fer it  to  be  said  that  he  had  detained  any  one  in  his  service  by  force ;  and 
added,  that  he  would  send  them  their  wives  and  children,  whom  they  bad 
left  as  hostages  in  his  hands.  An  answer  of  so  much  wisdom  and  generos- 
ity had  a  surprising  effect,  and  made  even  those  his  firm  adherents  who 
were  before  inclined  to  retire.  This  is  an  excellent  lesson  for  ail  who  gov- 
ern. There  is  in  the  mind  of  man  a  fund  of  natural  generosity,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  know  and  apply.  Threats  exasperate  them,  and  chastisement 
makes  them  revolt,  when  endeavours  are  used  to  force  them  to  do  their  da- 
ty  against  their  will.  They  desire  a  certain  degree  of  confidence  in  their 
honour,  f  and  that  the  glory  of  acquitting  themselves  of  it  out  of  choice 
be  left  in  their  power.  To  show  that  you  believe  men  faithful,  is  often  the 
best  means  to  make  them  so. 

Cyrus  soon  after  declared  that  he  marched  against  Artaxerxes ;  upon 
which  some  murmuring  was  heard  at  first,  but  it  soon  gave  place  to  expres- 
sions of  joy  and  satisfaction,  occasioned  by  that  prince's  magnificent  prom- 
ises to  the  army. 

I  As  Cyrus  advanced  by  long  marches,  he  was  informed  from  all  parts 
that  the  king  did  not  intend  to  come  directly  to  a  battle,  but  had  resolved 
to  wait  in  the  remote  parts  of  Persia  till  all  his  forces  were  assembled  ; 
and  that  to  stop  his  enemies,  he  had  ordered  an  intrenchment  to  be  thrown 
up  in  the  plains  of  Babylonia,  with  a  fosse  of  five  fathoms  broad,  and  three 
deep,  extending  the  space  of  twelve  ||  parasangas,  or  leagues,  from  the  En* 
phrates  to  the  wall  of  Media.  Between  the  Euphrates  and  the  fosse  a  way 
had  been  left  of  20  feet  in  breadth,  by  which  Cyrus  passed  with  his  whole 
army,  having  reviewed  it  the  day  before.  The  king  had  neglected  to 
dispute  this  pass  with  him,  and  suffered  him  to  continue  his  march  towards 
Babylon.  It  was  Tiribasus  who  determined  him  not  to  fly  in  such  a  man- 
ner before  an  enemy,  against  whom  he  had  infinite  advantages,  as  well 
from  the  number  of  his  troops  as  the  valour  of  his  generals.  He  resolved 
therefore  to  advance  against  the  enemy. 

*  Benoficiii)  potius  quam  rcmedits  ingenia  expcriri  placuit    Plin.  in  Traj. 

t  Nescio  an  plus  moribus  conferat  princeps,  qui  bonos  esse  patitur,  quam  qui 
cocit.  .Plin. ibid. 

Plerumque  habita  fides  ipsam  obUgat  fidem.    Liv. 

I  Plut.  in.  Artax.  p.  1014.     Xenoph.  1.  i.  p.  261-~£66. 

I  The  Parasanga  is  a  measure  of  ways  peculiar  to  the  Persians.  It  was  com- 
monly AO  stadia,  which  make  about  a  league  and  a  half  French.  Some  were 
from  20  to  00  stadia.  In  the  march  of  Cyrus*  army,  1  suppose  the  parasangn 
only  20  str^dia,  or  one  league,  for  reasons  1  shall  give  hereafter. 
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SECTION  n. 

¥rK  battle   of  €VVAXA.^<iTMV9  IS   KILLE04 

TdE  place  Where  the  battle  was  fonght,  *  was  called  Cunaza,  aboot  26 
leagues  fVom  Babylon.  The  artny  of  Cyrus  coosisted  of  13,000  Greeks^ 
IOO5OOO  barbarians,  and  20  charioU  armed  with  scythes.  The  enemy  ia 
horse  and  foot  might  amount  to  about  1,200,0009  Under  four  generals,  Tk- 
saphemes,  Gobryas,  Arbaces,  and  Abrocomas,  without  Including  6000 
chosen  horse,  that  fought  where  the  king  was  present,  and  never  quitted 
his  person.  But  Abrocomas,  Who  had  the  command  of  300,000  men,  did 
not  arrive  till  five  days  after  (he  battle.  In  the  king's  army  were  only  If  • 
chariots  armed  with  scythes. 

Cyms  believed,  from  the  enemy's  tiot  having  defended  the  pass  at  the 
fosse,  that  there  Would  be  do  battle ;  so  that  the  next  daj  the  army  marah- 
ed  with  great  negligence.  But  on  the  third,  Cyrus  being  In  his  chariot,  with 
few  soldiers  in  their  ranks  before  him,  and  the  rest  marching  without  any 
order,  or  having  their  arms  carried  for  them,  an  horseman  came  in  fiilt 
speed,  crying  out  as  he  passed,  that  the  enemy  approached  In  order  of  bat- 
tle. Upon  this  gr^t  confusion  ensued^  from  the  apprehension  that  they 
should  not  have  time  to  draw  up  the  army.  Cyrus,  leaping  from  his  chari•^ 
ot,  put  on  his  arms  immediately,  and  getting  on  horseback  with  his  javelin 
in  his  hand,  he  gave  orders  Universally  i6  the  troops  to  stand  to  their  arms| 
and  feu  into  their  ranks ;  which  was  executed  with  so  much  expedition^ 
that  the  troops  had  not  time  to  refresh  themselves. 

Cyrqs  posted  upon  his  right  1000  Papblagonian  hoivei  suppoHed  by  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  light  armed  infentry  of  the  Greeks  {  and  next  thera« 
Clearchtts,  Proxenes,  and  the  rest  of  the  general  officers,  to  Hnemon  at 
the  head  of  their  several  corps.  The  left  wing,  composed  of  Lydians^ 
Phrygians,  and  other  Asiatic  nations,  were  commanded  by  Ariieus,  wh0 
had  1000  horse.  Cyrus  placed  himself  in  the  centre,  where  thechosea 
troops  of  the  Perrians  and  other  iNirbarians  were  posted.  He  had  atound 
him  600  horsemen,  armed  at  all  points,  as  were  their  horses,  with  head  and 
breast  pieces.  Tlie  prince's  head  was  uncovered,  as  were  those  of  all  the 
Persians,  whose  custom  it  was  to  give  battle  in  that  manner;  the  arms  of 
all  bis  people  were  red,  and  those  of  Artaxerxes  were  white. 

A  little  before  the  onset,  Clearchus  advised  Cyrus  not  to  charge  In  per- 
son, but  to  cover  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  Grecian  battalions.  "  What  is. 
^  it  you  say  ?*'  replied  Cyrus.  "  At  the  time  I  am  endeavouring  to  make 
''myself  king,  would  you  have  me  show  myself  unworthy  of  being  so  7'^ 
That  wise  and  generous  answer^proves  that  he  knew  the  duty  of  a  gene<^ 
ral,  especially  on  e  day  of  battle.  Had  he  withdrawn  when  hb  presence 
was  most  necessary,  it  would  have  argued  his  want  of  courage  and  intimi- 
dated others.  It  is  necessary,  always  preserving  the  due  distinction  be- 
tween the  leader  and  the  troops,  that  their  danger  should  be  common^  and 
no  one  exempted  from  it,  lest  the  latter  should  be  alarmed  by  a  different 
conduct  Courage  in  an  army  depends  upon  example,  upon  the  desire  of 
being  distinguished,  the  fear  of  dishonour,  the  incapacity  of  doing  other- 
wise  than  the  rest,  and  the  equality  of  dangeh  The  retiring  of  Cyrus  had 
either  rained,  or  greatly  weakened  all  these  potent  motives,  by  discoura- 
ging as  well  tiie  officers  as  soldiers  of  his  army.    He  ttiought  that  being 

*  Xenoph.  hi  Bxped.  Cyr.  L  i.  p.  263— S66.  Biod.  I.  xiv.  p.  £5S|  254.  F\^ 
p.  1014—1017. 
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their  %entsnl,  it  vraa  incumbent  ufion  him  to  discharge  all  the  functiona  of 
that  office,  and  to  show  himself  worthy  to  be  the  leader  and  aoul  of  such 
a  number  of  valiant  men,  ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  his  service. 

it  Vfsa  now  noon,  and  the  enemy  did  not  yet  appear.  But  about  three 
of  the  clock,  a  great  dual,  like  a  white  cloud,  arose,  followed  soon  after 
with  a  blackneaa  that  overcaat  the  whole  plain ;  after  which  was  seen  the 
glittering  of  armour,,  lances,  and  standards.  Tissaphernes  commanded  the 
left,  which  eonsbted  of  cavalry  armed  with  white  cuirasses,  and  of  light 
armed  infantry ;  in  the  centre  was  the  h^avy  armed  foot,  a  great  part  of 
which  had  bockters  made  of  wood,  which  covered  the  soldiery  entirely ; 
these  Were  E|;yptiaiiB.  The  re^st  of  the  light  armed  infantry  and  of  the 
horse  formed  the  right  wing.  The  foot  were  drawn  up  by  nations,  with  as 
much  depth  as  front,  and  in  that  order  composed  square  battalions.  The 
kitig  had  posted  himself  in  the  main  body  with  the  dower  of  the  whole  ar- 
my i  and  had  6000  horse  for  his  guard,  commanded  by  Artagerses.  Though 
he  was  in  the  centre,  he  was  beyond  the  left  wing  of  Cyrus'  army,  so  much 
did  the  front  of  his  own  exceed  that  of  the  enemy  in  extent.  An  hundred 
and  fifty  chariots  armed  with  scythes  were  placed  in  the  front  of  the  army 
at  some  distance  from  one  another.  The  scythes  were  fixed  to  the  axte 
downwards  and  aslant,  so  as  to  cqt  down  and  overthrow  all  before  them. 
:  As  Cyrus  relied  very  much  upon  the  valour  and  experience  of  the 
Qreeks,  he  bade  Clearchus,  as  soon  as  he  had  beat  the  enemy  in  his  front, 
to  take  care  to  incline  to  his  teft,  and  fall  upon  the  centre,  where  the  king 
was  posted ;  the  success  of  the  battle  depending  upon  Uiat  attack.  But 
Ctearchas,  finding  it  very  difficult  to  make  his  way  through  so  great  a  body 
of  troops,  replied,  that  he  need  be  in  no  paiot  and  that  he  would  take  care 
to  do  what  Was  necessary. 

This  enemy  in  the  mean  time  advanced  slowly  in  good  order.  Cyrus 
marched  in  the  space  between  the  two  armies,  the  nearest  to  his  own,  and 
considered  both  of  them  with  great  attention.  Xenophon,  perceiving 
him,  spurred  directly  up  to  biro>  to  know  whether  he  had  any  further 
Orders  to  give.  He  called  out  to  him  that  the  sacrifices  were  favourable, 
and  'that  he  should  tell  the  troops  so.  He  then  hastened  through  the  ranka 
to  give  his  orders,  and  showed  himself  to  the  soldiers  with  such  a  joy  and 
serenity  in  his  countenance,  as  inspired  them  with  new  courage,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  an  air  of  kindness  and  familiarity,  that  excited  their  zeal 
and  affection.  It  is  not  ea»y  to  comprehend  what  great  effects  a  word,  a 
kind  air,  or  a  look  of  a  general,  will  have  upon  a  day  of  action  ;  and  with 
What  ardour  a  common  man  will  rush  into  danger,  when  he  believes  hun* 
self  not  ntakttown  to  his  general,  and  thinks  bis  valour  will  oblige  bim. 

Artaxerxes  moved  on  conliaualiy,  though  with  a  slow  pace,  and  without 
Boise  and. confusion. .  That  good  order  and  exact  discipline  extremely- 
surprised  the  Greeks,  who  expected  to  see  much  hurry  and  tumult  in  so 
great  a  multitude,  and  to  hear  confused  cries,  as  Cyrus  had  foretold  them. 

The  armies  wece  not  distant  above  400  or  500  paces,  when  the  Greeks 
began  to  sing  the  hymn  of  battle,  and  to  march  on,  soflly  at  first,  and  with 
silence.  When  they  came  near  the  enemy,  they  set  up  great  cries,  striking 
their  darts  upon  their  shields  to  frighten  the  horse,  and  then  moving  all  to- 
gether, they  sprung  forwards  upon  the  barbarians  with  all  their  force,  who 
did  not  wait  their  charge,  but  took  to  Ihetr  heeh,  and  Bed  universally,  ex- 
cept Tissaphernes,  who  stood  his  ground  with  a  small  part  of  his  troops. 

Cyrus  saw  with  pleasure  (he  enemy  routed  by  the  Greeks,  and  was  pro- 
claimed king  by  those  around  him.  But  he  did  not  give  himself  up  to  ar 
▼ain  joy,  nor  as  yet  reckon  himself  victor.    He  perceived  that  Atiaer- 
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xe9  wiws  ^i^f^elmg  his  figbt  to  aC^ck  biip  io  flfwk,  aa^  nyurclied  directly 
agaiOAt  bim  wkli  his  OQd  horee.  He  killed  Artagerses,  who  commaDded 
tbe  king't  guaj^v  of  6000  borse,  with  bis  p»rp  band,  and  put  the  whole 
bodf  io  Aigbt  Pi^cpveriiig  his  brother,  be  cried  out,  with  his  e^yes  spark- 
ling with  nige?  ^'  I  3ee  him,"  and  spurred  against  him,  followed  only  by 
bis  pnnpipal  officer^;  for  bis  troops  had  quitted  tbeir  raqks  to  follow  tiie 
imnaways,  which  was  aa  essential  fault 

*  Tbe  battle  then  became  a  single  combust,  in  some  measure  between 
Artaxences  and  Cyrus ;  and  the  two  brother^  were  seen  transportc^d  wiUt 
cage  and  fury,  endeavouring,  like  ^teoclep  and  Poljnices,  to  plunge  their 
awords  into  each  other's  hearts,  and  to  assure  themselves  of  the  throne  h|y 
the  death  of  their  rival. 

Cyrus  having  opened  his  way  through  those  who  were  drawn  up  in  bat- 
tle hniote  Artaxerxes,  joined  him,  and  killed  his  horse,  that  fell  with  him 
to  the  ground.  He  rose,  and  was  remounted  upon  another,  wbea  Cyrus  at- 
tacked him  again,  ga^e  him  a  second  wound,  apd  was  preparing  to  givp 
hiin  a  third,  in  hopes  that  it  would  prove  bis  last.  The  king,  like  a  lion 
voondeitf  by  the  hunters,  was  only  the  more  furious,  from  the  smart,  and 
aprung  forwards,  impetuously  pushing  his  borse  against  Cyrus,  who,  run- 
niog  headlong,  and  without  regard  to  his  person,  threw  himself  Jnto  tbp 
midst  of  a  flight  of  darts  aimed  at  bim  from  all  sides,  and  receiired  a 
wound  from  ttie  king's  javelin,  at  the  instant  aU  the  rest  discharged  upon 
bim.  Cyrus  fell  dead  ;  some  say^by  the  wound  given  him  by  the  kU^gi 
others  alBrm,  that  be  was  killed  by  a  Carian  soldier.  Mithridatea,  a  young 
Persian  nobleman,  asserted  that  he  had  given  him  the  mortal  stroke  with  a 
javelin,  which  entered  his  temple,  and  pierced  his  head  quite  through.  Tlie 
greatest  persons  of  his  court,  resolving  not  to  survive  so  good  a  master, 
were  all  killed  around  bis  body ;  a  certain  proof,  says  Xenopbon,  .that  he 
well  knew  how  to  choose  bis  friends,  and  that  he  was  truly  beloved  by 
tbem.  Arisens,  who  ought  to  have  been  the  firmest  of  all  Ins  adherents, 
fled  with  the  left  wing,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  bis  death. 

Artaxerxes,  after  having  caused  the  bead  and  right  hand  of  his  brother 
to  be  eut  off*  by  bis  eunuch  Mesabates,  pursued  the  enemy  into  their  cafop. 
Arisus  had  not  stopped  there,  but  having  passed  through  it,  continued  hb 
retreat  to  the  place  where  the  army  bad  encamped  the  day  before,  which 
wm»  about  four  leagues  distant. 

Tissapbemes,  at^r  the  defeat  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  left  wing  by  the 
Greeks,  1^  on  the  rest  against  them,  and  by  the  side  of  the  river  passed 
through  the  light  armed  infantry  of  the  Greeks,  who  opened  to  give  him 
passage,  and  made  their  djschai^e  upon  him  as  be  passed  witboui  losing  a 
man.  They  s^ere  commanded  by  Episthenes  of  Amphipolis,  who  was  es* 
teemed  an  able  captain.  Tissapbernes  kept  on  without  retumbig  io  the 
cbaiige,  because  he  perceived  he  was  too  weak,  and  went  forward  to  Cyxu^' 
camp,  where  he  found  the  wing  who  was  plundering  it,  but  had  not  been  able 
to  force  the  quarter  defended  by  the  Greeks  left  to  guard  it,  who  saved  their 
baggage. 

The  Greeks  on  their  aide,  and  Artaxerxes  on  his,  who  did  not  know  what 
had  passed  elsewhere,  believed  each  of  them,  that  they  had  gained  the 
victory  ;  the  first,  because  they  had  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  pursued 
them ;  and  the  king,  because  he  had  killed  his  brother,  l^t  the  troops  he 
bad  fbugbt,  and  plundered  their  camp.  The  event  was  soon  cleared  up 
on  both  jBides.    Tissapbernes,  upon  bis  arrival  at  the  camp,  informed  the 

*  Diod.  I.  jjv.  p.  S5i. 
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king  tkat  ibe  Ctre^  had  defeated  his  left  wiqg,  aad  pnrraed  it  with  great 
vigour^  aod  the  Gkeeka  on  their  side  learned  tiiat  the  king,  in  purraiag 
C jniB'  left,  bad  penetrated  into  the  eamp.  Upon  thb  adWee  the  kkig  ralMr 
ed  his  troops,  and  marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy ;  and  Clearehut,  being 
lelnmed  from  pnrsaing  the  PersianB,  advanced  k>  support  the  eamp. 

The  two  armies  were  soon  very  near  each  other,  when,  by  a  moyement 
made  bj  the  lung,  be  seemed  to  intend  to  charge  the  GreelLs  by  their  1^ 
who,  fearing  to  be  sorronnded  on  all  aides,  wheeled  aboot  and  halted,  with 
the  liFer  on  their  backs,  to  prevent  their  being  taken  in  the  rear.  Upon 
seeing  that,  the  king  changed  his  form  of  battle  also,  drew  up  his  army  in 
front  of  them,  and  marched  on  to  the  attack.  As  soon  as  the  Greeks  saw 
kim  approach,  they  began  to  sing  the  hymn  of  battl^  and  advanced  against 
the  enemy  even  with  more  ardour  than  in  the  first  action. 

The  barbarians  again  took  to  their  heels,  ran  farther  than  before,  and 
were  pursued  to  a  village  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  upon  which  their  horse  halt- 
ed. The  king's  standard  was  observed  to  be  there,  which  was  a  golden  ea- 
gle upon  the  top  of  a  pike,  having  its  wings  displayed.  The  Greeks  pre- 
{paring  to  pursue  them,  they  abandoned  also  the  hill,  fled  precipitately  with 
all  their  troops,  brokUy  and  in  the  utmost  disorder  and  confusion.  Clear- 
chus,  having  drawn  up  the  Greeks  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  ordered  Ly* 
eias  the  Syracusan  and  another  to  go  up  to  it,  and  observe  what  passed  in 
the  plain.  They  returned  with  an  account  that  the  enemy  fled  on  all  sides, 
and  that  their  whole  army  was  routed. 

As  it  was  almost  night,  the  Greeks  laid  down  their  arms  to  rest  them^ 
selves,  much  surprised  thai  neither  Cyrus,  nor  any  one  from  him  appear- 
ed, and  imagining  that  he  was  either  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
or  wai  making  haste  to  possess  hiiivelf  of  some  Important  place,  for  thej 
were  Btill  ignorant  of  bis  death  and  the  defeat  of  the  rest  of  his  army. 
They  determined  therefore  to  retvm  to  their  camp,  and  &und  the  greatest 
part  of  the  baggage  taken,  w{th  all  the  provisions,  and  400  waggons  laden 
with  com  apd  wine,  which  Cyrus  had  expressly  caused  to  be  carried  along 
with  the  army  for  the  Greeks,  In  case  of  any  pressing  necessity.    They 

Kised  the  night  in  the  camp,  the  greatest  part  of  them  without  any  ra- 
shment,  concluding  that  Cyrus  was  alive  aod  yictorious. 

The  success  of  this  battle  shows  the  superiority  of  valour  and  niilitary 
knowledge  to  multitude  without  them.  The  small  army  of  the  Greeks  liid 
not  amount  to  more  than  12  or  13,000  men ;  but  they  were  seasoned  and 
disciplined  troops,  inured  to  fatigues,  accustomed  to  confront  dangers,  sen- 
sible to  glory,  and  who,  during  the  long  Peloponnesian  war,  had  not  want- 
ed either  time  or  means  to  acquire  and  complete  themselves  in  the  art  of 
war  and  the  methods  of  battle,  Artaxerxes'  side  was  computed  a^ 
1,000,000  of  men;  but  they  were  soldiers  only  In  name,  without  foree/ 
eourage,  discipline,  experience,  or  any  sense  of  honour.  Hence  It  was;, 
that  as  soon  as  the  Greeks  appeared,  terror  and  disorder  ensued  among  tb« 
enemy ;  and  in  the  second  action,  Artaxerxes  himself  did  not  dare  to  ^alt 
their  attack,  hi|t  shaxpefully  betook  himself  to  flight 

Plutarch  here  bkimes  Clearchus,  the  general  of  the  Greeks  ver^  much, 
and  imputes  to  him,  as  an  unpardonable  neglect,  his  not  having  followed 
Cyrus'  order,  who  recommended  to  him  above  all  things,  to  incline  and 
•barge  Artaxerxes'  person*  This  reproach  seems  groundless.  It  is  not  ea- 
sy to  conceive  how  it  was  possible  for  that  captain,  Who  was  posted  on  the 
right  wing,  to  attack  Artaxerxes  immediately,  who  in  the  centre  of  Ms 
own  army,  lay  beyond  the  utmost  extent  of  Ike  enemy's  left,  aa.  baa  keoft  * 
aaid  before.    It  aeema  that  Cyras,  dependmg  as  kf  ilid  wilb  y^at  raaaM ' 
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uptm  H^  irakrar  <»rthe  Cfreeks,  tnd  denriifg  they  sboald  ehttfe  Arlm- 
xencesia  his  poet,  oogbt  to  have  placed  tliem  In  the  left  wing,  which  an- 
swered dlfeetly  to  the  part  where  the  king  was,  that  Is,  to  the  main  body, 
and  not  io  the  right,  which  was  wery  remote  from  it. 

Clearehas  may  indeed  be  reproached  with  havhig  foliowed  the  pnrsalt 
too  warmly  and  too  long.  If,  after  having  pnt  the  left,  wMch  opposed 
him  into  disorder,  he  had  charged  the  rest  of  the  enemy  in  flank,  and  had 
opened  Us  way  to  the  centre,  where  Artaxenes  was,  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  he  had  gained  a  complete  Tictory,  and  placed  Cyros  opon  the 
throne.  The  600  horse  of  that  princes'  guard,  committed  the  same  ftiutt^ 
and  by  porsnlng  the  body  of  troops  they  had  pot  to  flight  too  eagerly, 
left  their  master  almost  alone,  and  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy, 
withoot  considering  that  they  were  chosen  from  the  whole  army  far  the 
Immediate  guard  of  his  person,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatsoever.  Too 
moch  ardonr  is  often  prejodicial  in  a  battle,  and  It  is  the  duty  of  an  able 
general  to  know  how  to  restrain  and  direct  It 

Cyrus  himself  erred  highly  in  this  respect,  and  abandoned  himself  too 
mttch  to  his  blind  passion  for  glory  and  rerenge.  In  running  headlong  to 
attack  his  brother,  he  forgot  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  l^tween  a  gen- 
eral and  a  private  soldier.  He  ought  not  to  have  exposed  tdmself,  but  aa. 
it  was  comdstent  with  a  prince ;  as  the  head,  and  not  the  hand ;  as  the  per- 
son who  was  to  gire  orders,  and  not  as  those  who  were  to  exeoate 
them. 

I  speak  In  this  manner  after  the  judges  iu  the  art  of  war,  and  would  net 
choose  to  advance  my  own  opinion  upon  things  out  of  my  sphere. 

SECTION  HI. 

BI7I.OOT   OF  CTnVS. 

XENOPHON  gives  us  a  magnificent  character  of  Cyrus,*  and  (hat  not 
upon  the  credit  of  others,  but  from  what  he  saw  and  knew  of  him  in  hia 
own  person.  He  was,  says  he,  in  the  opinion  of  all  that  were  acquainted 
with  him,  after  Cyrus  the  Great,  a  prince  the  most  worthy  of  the  supreme 
aatlu^rity»  and  had  the  most  noble  and  most  truly  royal  soul.  From  his 
infancy  he  surpassed  all  of  his  own  age  in  every  exercise,  whether  it 
were  in  managing  the  horse,  drawing  the  bow,  throwing  the  dart,  or  in  the 
chase,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  once  by  fighting  and  killing  a 
bear  that  attacked  him.  Those  advantages  were  exalted  in  bim  by  the  no- 
bleeess  of  his  air,  and  engaging  aspect,  and  by  all  the  graces  of  nature 
that  conduce  to  recommend  merit 

Whfin  his  lather  bad  made  him  satrap  of  Lydia  and  the  neighbouring  f 
provinces,  his  chief  care  was  to  make  the  people  sensible  that  he  had  no-  , 
thing  so  much  at  heart  as  to  keep  his  word  inviolable,  not  only  with  regard 
to  fNiblic  treasures,  but  the  most  minute  of  his  promises ;  a  quality  very 
rare  among  princes,  and  which  however  is  the  basis  of  all  good  govern- 
meat,  and  the  source  of  their  own  as  well  as  their  people's  happiness. 
Not  on^  the  places  under  his  authority,  but  the  enemy  themselves,  re- 
posed an  entire  confidence  in  him. 

Whether  good  or  ill  were  done  bim,  he  always  desired  to  return  it  clou- 
bie»  ayid  that  be  nought  live  no  longeri  as  he  said  himself  than  whilst  ho 

»  Oe  Bxped*  C^.  L  t  pc  t0e,  ai7. 
f  flftal  ninpa  and  Capfedeciik  . . 
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•QrAMHinted  hit  friasdt  ia  beneflta,  aod  |iia  Qieinieft  {p  y«9gfA|i$e.  ((t  had 
been  more  glorioua  for  hkn  |p  have  overaome  the  latter  b^  the  fqrpe  of  &- 
▼our  and  benevaleeceO  Nor  woe  Ui^r-e  ever  prince  th%t  people  w^re 
more  afraid  to  offend,  nor  for  who«e  eake  they  mmfi^  niore  ready  (q  haft ^rd 
their  poseesiione,  lives  and  fortunee. 

Leee  intent  upon  being  feared  then  beloved,  hi?  sti|djr  waa  to  maice  bis 
greatness  appear  only  where  it  was  useful  and  bene^cial^  and  to  e^^Unguiah 
nil  other  aenlioieots  but  those  which  flow  fr<HD  gisatitude  and  affection.  I^e 
was  industrious  to  do  good  upon  all  occasions,  to  eonfer  bia  favours  with 
jttdi^nient  and  in  season,  and  to  show  that  he  thought  himself  rich,  pow- 
erful and  happf,  only  as  be  made  others  seoaibfe  of  hia  being  so  by  his 
benevolence  and  liberality.  But  be  took  cere  not  to  exhaust  the  tpeaqe 
by  an  imprudent  profusion.  He  did  pot  lavish  ^  biit  distribute  his  fovours. 
He  chose  rather  to  make  his  liberalities  the  rev^s  of  merit,  thap  m£re 
donations,  and  that  they  should  be  subservient  in  promoting  virtue,  and  not 
in  supporting  the  soft  and  abject  sloth  pf  vice. 

He  was  particularly  pleased  with  cooCening  Jtnt^  fyroxin  upon  valiant 
men ;  and  governments  and  rewards  were  only  bestowed  on  these  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  theur  actions.  Qe  never  granted  any  hon- 
our or  dignity  to  favour,  intrigue,  or  faction,  but  to  merit  only ;  upon 
which  depends  not  only  the  glory  but  the  prosperity  of  governments.  By 
these  means  he  soon  made  virtue  estimable,  and  the  pursuit  of  men,  mnd 
rendered  vice  contemptible  and  horrid.  The  provinces,  animated  with  a 
noble  emulation  to  deserve,  furnished  him  in  a  very  short  time  with  a 
considerable  number  of  excellent  subjects  of  every  Hind;  who  under  a 
different  government  would  have  remained  unknown,  obscure  and  ose- 
less. 

Never  did  any  one  know  how  to  oblige  with  a  better  grace,  or  to  win 
the  hearts  of  those  who  could  serve  him  with  more  engafpng  behaviour. 
As  he  was  fully  sensible  that  he  stood  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  o0|ers 
for  the  execution  of  his  designs,  he  thought  justice  and  gratitude  required 
that  he  should  render  his  adherents  all  the  services  in  his  power.  AH  the 
presents  made  him,  whether  of  splendid  arms,  or  rich  apparel,  he  distri- 
buted among  his  friends,  according  to  their  several  tastes  or  occasions  ; 
and  used  to  say,  that  the  brightest  ornament,  and  most  exalted  riches  of 
a  prince,  consisted  in  adorning  and  enriching  those  who  served  him  well. 
In  effect,  says  Xenophgn,  to  do  good  to  one's  friend^f  and  to  excel  them 
in  liberality,  does  not  seem  so  admirable  in  so  high  a  fortune ;  but  to 
transcend  tiiem  in  goodness  of  heart  and  sentiments  of  friendship  and  af- 
fection, and  to  take  more  pleasure  in  conferring  than  receiving  obligations ; 
in  this  I  find  Cyrus  truly  worthy  of  esteem  and  admiration.  The  furst  of 
these  advantages  he  derives  from  his  rank;  the  other  from  himself  and 
pis  intrinsic  merit. 

By  these  extraordinary  qualities  he  acquired  the  universal  esteem  and 
affection  as  well  of  the  Greeks  as  the  barbarians.  A  great  proof  of  what 
Xcnophon  here  says,  is,  that  none  ever  quitted  the  service  of  Cyrus  for 
the  king's ;  whereas  great  numbers  went  over  every  day  to  him  fyt>m  the 
king's  party  after  the  war  was  declared,  and  even  of  such  as  had  mo9t 
credit  at  the  court,*  becaqse  they  were  all  convinced  that  Cyrus  knew  best 
how  to  distinguish  and  reward  their  services. 

It  is  most  certain  that  young  Cyrus  did  not  want  great  virtues,  and  a  so- 

*  Habebit  sinum  facilem,  non  perforatum  :  ex  qoo  multa  extant,  luhii  eztidat. 
Benec.  de  vit.  beat  c.  S9. 
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perior  ni^rit ;  tot  I  tm  fturj^zed  tlmt  Xenophon,  in  drawing  his  chtracter, 
bas  defterifo«#  only  the  raoftt  hesvdfiil  features,  and  nieh  as  are  pmp«r  t« 
excite  ovit  admiration  of  tdm,  withoat  saying  ihe  least  word  of  bh  defects^ 
and  espee laity  of  tbat  immoderate  ambition,  tbat  was  the  soul  of  all  his  ae- 
tibiis,  and  wAi^k  at  length  put  arms  into  his  hands  against  his  elder  broth- 
er and  king.  Is  it  allowable  in  an  historian,  whose  chief  duty  it  Is  to  paint 
TirtB«  and  vi*c  In  their  proper  oohmrs,  to  relate  at  large  an  enterprise  of 
soeh  a  nature,  without  intimating  the  least  dislike  or  imputation  against  it  ? 
Btrt  with  the  Pagans,  aaiMtion  was  so  far  horn  being  considered  as  a  vice, 
that  it  dfleh  passed  Ibr  A  tlrtue. 

SECTION  IV. 

THE   KllfO  M     FOR   ceMPELI<t196  tHE     GEBfiKS   TO    D^UVEK     UP    TBEIft 

ARMS. 

THE  Greeks  *  having  learned,  the  day  afler  the  battle,  that  Cyrus  was 
deady  sent  deputies  to  Ariffius,  the  general  of  the  barbarians,  who  had  re- 
tired fnth  lus  troops  to  the  place  from  whence  they  had  marched  the  day 
heibre  the  action>  to  offer  him,  as  victors,  the  crown  of  Persia  in  the  room 
of  €ym&  At  the  same  time  arrived  Persian  heralds  at  arms  from  the 
king,  to  summon  them  to  deliver  up  their  arms ;  to  whom  tliey  answered, 
with  a  haughty  air,  that  they  talked  a  strange  language  to  conquerors ;  that 
if  the  king  would  have  their  arms,  he  might  come  and  take  them  if  he 
coold ;  but  that  they  would  die  before  they  would  part  with  them ;  that  if 
ha  would  receive  them  into  the  number  of  his  allies,  they  would  serve 
him  with  fidelity  and  valour, ;  f  but  if  he  imagined  to  reduce  them  Into 
slavery  as  conquered,  he  might  know  they  had  wherewithal  to  defend 
themselves,  and  were  determined  to  lose  their  lives  and  liberty  together. 
The  heralds  added,  that  they  had  orders  to  tell  them,  tbat  if  they  contin- 
ued io  the  place  where  they  were,  they  would  be  allowed  a  suspension  of 
; ;  but  if  they  advanced  or  retired,  that  they  would  be  treated  as  ene- 
The  Greeks  agreed,  and  were  asked  by  the  heralds  what  answer 
they  should  report.  Peace  in  continuing  here,'  or  war  in  marching,  replied 
Glearchns,  without  explaining  himself  further ;  from  the  view  of  keeping 
the  king  always  in  suspense  and  uncertainty. 

The  answer  of  Ariasus  to  the  Grecian  deputies  was,  that  there  were  ma- 
txy  Persians  more  considerable  than  himself,  who  would  not  suffer  him  up- 
on the  throne,  and  tbat  he  should  set  out  early  the  next  day  to  return  into 
Ionia  ;  that  if  they  would  march  thither  with  him,  they  might  join  him  in 
the  night.  Clearciius,  with  the  advice  of  the  officers,  prepared  to  depart. 
He  commanded  from  thenceforth,  as  being  the  sole  person  of  sufficient  ca*^ 
pacity  ;  for  he  had  not  been  actually  elected  general  in  chief. 

The  same  night,  Milthocy  tes,  the  Thracian,  who  commanded  40  horse,^ 
aod  about  300  foot  of  his  country,  went  and  surrendered  himself  to  the 
kliig.  The  rest  of  the  Greeks  began  their  march  under  the  conduct  of 
ClearcbttSy  and  arrived  about  midnight  at  the  camp  of  Ari^3DU?.  After  they 
had  drawv  up  in  battle,  the  principal  officers  went  to  wait  on  him  in  his 
tent,  where  Ihey  swore  alliance  with  him  ;  and  the  barbarian  engaged  to 
conduct  the  army  without  fraud.     In  conhrmailon  of  the  treaty,  they  sa- 

*  Xenoph.  in  exped.  Cyr:  I.  ii.  p.  J72— 209.    Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  ^55 — a67. 
■f  Sin  ift  victis  servitium  indiceretur  esse  srbi  ferrum  eX  juventutem,  ct  promp- 
ttim  libertsti  aut  ad  mortem  animum.    Tncit,  annal.  1.  jv.  c.  4C.   . 
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eriffeed  a  wolf,  a  ram,  a  boar,  and  a  bvll ;  the  Gr^kt  dipped  their  sworda, 
and  (he  barbarians  the  points  of  their  javelins,  in  tiie  blood  of  the  victinia. 

Ari»us  did  not  think  it  proper  to  return  by  the  same  route  they  came, 
because  having  found  nothing  for  their  subsistence  the  last  17  days  of  their 
inarch,  they  must  have  suffered  much  more,  had  they  taken  the  same 
way  back  again.  He  therefore  took  another ;  exhorting  them  only  to  make 
long  marches  at  first,  in  order  to  evade  the  king's  pursuit ;  which  they 
could  not  effect.  Towards  the  evening,  when  they  were  not  far  from 
some  villages  where  they  proposed  to  halt,  the  scouts  came  in  with  ad- 
vice, that  they  had  seen  several  equipages  and  convoys,  which  made  it . 
reasonable  to  judge  that  the  enemy  were  not  hr  off.  Upon  which  th^ 
fitood  their  ground,  and  waited  their  coming  up  ;  and  the  next  day  before 
snnrisittg,  drew  up  In  the  same  order  as  in  the  preceding  battle.  So  bold 
an  appearance  terrified  the  king,  who  sent  heralds,  not  to  demand,  as  be- 
fore, the  surrender  of  their  arms,  but  to  propose  peace  and  a  treaty, 
Clearchus,  who  was  informed  of  their  arrival,  whilst  he  was  busy  in  draw- 
ing up  his  troops,  gave  orders  to  bid  them  wait,  and  to  tell  them  that  he 
was  not  yet  at  leisure  to  hear  them.  He  assumed  purposely  an  air  of 
haughtiness  and  grandeur,  to  denote  his  intrepidity,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  show  the  fine  appearance  and  good  condition  of  his  phalanx.  When  lie 
advanced  with  the  most  showy  of  his  officers,  expressly  chosen  for  the 
occasion,  and  heard  what  the  heralds  had  to  propose,  he  made  answer, 
that  they  must  begin  with  giving  battle,  because  the  army,  being  in  want 
of  provisions,  had  no  time  to  lose.  The  heralds  having  carried  back  his 
answer  to  their  master,  returned  immediately ;  which  showed  that  the 
king,  or  whoever  spoke  In  his  name,  was  not  very  distant  They  said 
they  had  orders  to  conduct  them  to  villages  where  they  would  find  previa* 
ions  in  abundance,  and  conducted  them  thither  accordingly. 

The  aVmy  staid  there  three  days,  during  which  Tissaphemes  arrived 
flrom  the  king,  with  the  queen's  brother  and  three  other  Persian  grandees, 
attended  by  a  great  number  of  officers  and  domestics.  After  having  sain- 
ted the  generals,  who  advanced  to  receive  him,  he  told  them  by  his  in* 
terpreter,  that  being  a  neighbour  of  Greece,  and  seeing  them  engaged  in 
danircrs  out  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  extricate  themselves,  be  had 
used  his  good  offices  with  the  king  to  obtain  permission  to  reconduct  them 
into  their  own  country ;  being  convinced  that  neither  themselves  nor  their 
cities  would  ever  be  unmindful  of  that  favour ;  that  the  king,  without  having 
declared  himself  positively  upon  that  head,  had  commanded  him  to  come 
to  them,  to  know  for  what  cause  they  had  taken  arms  against  him;  and  he 
advised  them  to  make  the  king  such  an  answer  as  might  not  give  any  of- 
fence, and  might  enable  him  to  do  them  service.  *<  We  call  the  gods  to 
^  witness,"  replied  Clearchus,  <*  that  we  did  not  list  ourselves  to  make  war 
^  with  the  kin^,  or  to  march  against  him.  Cyrus,  concealing  his  true  mo- 
**  tives  un<ler  different  pretexts,  brought  us  almost  hither  without  explain- 
"  ing  himself,  the  better  to  surprise  you  ;  and  when  we  saw  him  surround* 
^^  cd  with  dangers,  we  thought  it  infamous  to  abandon  him,  after  the  fa- 
**  vours  we  had  received  from  him.  But  as  he  is  dead,  we  are  released 
^  from  our  engagement,  and  neither  desire  to  contest  the  crown  with 
**  Artaxerxes,  nor  to  ravage  his  country ;  provided  he  does  not  oppose 
^  our  return.  However,  if  wo  are  attacked,  we  shall  endeavour,  with 
*^  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  to  make  a  good  defence :  and  shall  not  be  un- 
^  grateful  in  regard  to  those  who  render  us  any  service.''  Tlssapheraea  re- 
plied, that  he  would  let  the  king  know  what  they  said,  and  return  with 
his  an?wrr.     But  hU  not  coming  (he  nest  day,  gave  the  Greeks  some  anx- 
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iety  r  he  however  arrived  on  the  third,  dnd  told  them,  that  sfter  mach  con^ 
troVersy,  he  bad  at  length  obtained  the  king's  grace  for  them :  for  that  it 
had  beeti  represented  to  the  king,  that  he  ought  not  to  Buffer  people  Ui 
retara  with  impanitj  into  their  country,  who  had  been  so  insolent  as  td 
come  thither  to  make  war  upon  him:  **  In  fine,"  said  he,  '<  jon  may 
**  now  assure  yourselves  of  not  finding  aiiy  obstacle  to  your  return,  and  of 
"  being  supplied  with  provisions,  or  suffered  to  buy  them  ;  and  you  may 
'^  judge!  that  you  are  to  pass  without  committing  any  disorders  in  your 
^'  march;  and  that  you  are  to  take  only  what  is  nec^sary  ;  provided  yoil 
**  are  not  furnished  with  it."  These  conditions  were  sworn  to  on  both 
Bides.  Tissaphernes  and  the  queen^s  brother  gave  their  hands  to  the  col- 
onels  and  captains  id  token  of  amity.  After  which  Tissaphernes  withdrew 
4o  dispose  his  aff»rS ;  promising  to  return  as  soon  as  they  would  admit,  la 
onler  to  go  back  with  them  into  his  government. 

The  Greeks  waited  for  him  above  20  days,  continuing  Encamped  near 
Arifleus,  who  received  frequent  visits  from  his  brothers  and  other  relations; 
as  did  the  oflScers  of  his  army  from  the  Persians  of  the  different  party ; 
who  assured  them  from  the  kfng  of  an  entire  oblivion  of  the  past ;  so  that 
the  friendship  of  Ari»us  for  the  Greeks  appeared  to  cool  every  day  more 
and  more.  This  change  gave  them  cause  of  uneasiness.  Several  of  the 
officers  went  to  Olearchus  and  the  other  generals,  and  said  to  them, 
**  What  do  we  here  any  longer  ?  Are  we  riot  sensible  that  the  king  desires 
*•  to  see  us  all  perish,  that  others  may  be  terrified  by  our  example  ?  Per- 
^  haps  be  keeps  us  waiting  here  till  he  re-assembles  his  dispersed  troops^ 
^  or  sends  to  seize  the  passes  in  our  way ;  for  he  will  never  suffer  us  to 
**  return  into  Greece  to  divulge  our  own  glory  and  his  shame."  Clear- 
cbus  made  answer  to  this  discourse,  that  to  depart  without  consulting  the 
king,  was  to  break  with  htm,  and  to  declare  war  by  violating  the  treaty^ 
that  they  should  remain  without  a  conductor  in  a  country  where  nobodj^ 
would  supply  them  with  provisions ;  that  Aria^us  would  abandon  them  i 
and  that  even  their  friends  would  become  their  enemies  ;  that  he  did  not 
fcnovr  but  (here  might  be  other  rivers  to  pass,  and  that  though  the  Euphra* 
tes  w«rethe  only  one,  they  could  not  get  over  it,  were  the  passage  ever 
00  little  disputed ;  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  come  to  a  battle,  they 
sbovtd  find  themselves  without  cavalry,  against  an  enemy  that  had  a  very 
nuflneroos  and  excellent  body  of  horse ;  so  that  if  they  gained  the  victory, 
they  eould  make  no  great  advantage  of  it,  and  if  they  were  overcome^ 
they  were  utterly  and  irretrievably  lost.  "  Besides,  why  should  the  king, 
**  wbohas BO  many  other  means  to  destroy  us,  engage  his  word  only  t6 
*'  violate  it,  and  thereby  render  himself  eseorable  in  the  sight  of  gods  and 
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Tissaphernes  however  arrived  with  his  troops,  in  order  to  return  to  hfs 
government,  and  they  set  fonvard  altogether  under  the  conduct  of  that  sa- 
trap, who  supplied  them  with  provisions.  Arissus  with  his  troops  encamp- 
ed with  the  barbarians,  and  the  Greeks  separately  at  some  distance,  which 
kept  up  a  continual  distrust  among  them  :  besides  which  there  happened 
frequent  quarrefs  for  wood  or  forage,  that  augmented  their  aversion  for 
eaeh  other.  After  three  days  march,  they  arrived  at  the  wall  of  Media, 
wfaich  is  100  feet  high,  20  broad,  and  20  leagues* in  extent,  all  built  of 
bricks,  cemented  with  bitumen,  like  the  walls  of  Babylon,  from  which  it 
wan  not  very  distant  at  one  of  its  extremities.  When  they  had  passed  Ha 
they  marched  eight  leagues  in  two  days,  and  caifie  to  (he  river  Tygrld,  rf 

*  20  ParaMriga*. 
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ler  having  cnfoed  ttro  of  its  canak,  eot  expreaatf  for  watering  the  oouii- 
tiy.  *  Thej  then  passed  the  Tygria  upon  a  bridge  of  27  boats  near  Sitar 
•um,  a  very  great  and  populous  city.  After  four  days  march,  they  arriv- 
•d  at  another  city  very  powerful  also,  called  Opis.  They  found  there  a 
bastard  brother  of  Artaxerxes  with  a  very  couaiderabie  body  of  troops, 
which  he  was  bringing  from  Susa  and  Ecbatana  to  his  aid.  He  admired 
the  fine  order  of  the  Greeks.  From  thence,  having  passed  the  deserts  of 
Media,  tliey  came  after  a  march  of  six  days,  to  a  place  called  the  lands  of 
Pary  satis ;  the  revenues  of  which  appertained  to  that  princess.  Tissa- 
phernes,  to  insult  the  memory  of  her  son  Gyrus,  so  dearly  beloved  by 
her,  gave  the  villages  to  be  plundered  by  the  Greeks.  Continuing  their 
march  through  the  desert,  on  the  side  of  the  Tygris,  which  they  had  on 
their  left,  they  arrived  at  Cnnas,  a  very  great  and  rich  city,  and  from 
thence  at  the  river  Zabates. 

The  occasions  of  distrust  Increased  every  day  between  the  Greeks  and 
barbarians.  Clearchus  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  come  to  an  expla- 
nation once  for  all  with  Tissaphernes.  He  began  with  observing  upon  tho 
sacred  and  inviolable  nature  of  the  treaties  subsisting  between  them.  *'  Can 
*'  a  man,"  said  he,  '^  conscious  of  the  guilt  of  perjury,  be  capable  of  Uv* 
"  ing  at  ease  ?  How  would  he  shun  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  the  witnesses  of 
<'  treaties,  and  escape  their  vengeance,  whose  power  is  universal  ?"  He 
added  afterwards  many  things  to  prove  that  the  Greeka  were  obliged  by 
their  own  interest,  to  continue  faithful  to  him ;  and  that  by  renouncing 
his  alliance,  they -must  first  inevitably  renounce  not  only  all  religion,  but 
reason  and  common  sense.  Tissaphernes  seemed  to  relish  this  discourse, 
and  spoke  to  him  with  all  the  appearance  of  the  most  perfect  sincerity  ; 
insinuating  at  the  same  time  thai  some  persons  had  done  him  bad  offices 
with  him,  *'  if  you  will  bring  your  officers  hither,"  said  he,  *'  I  will  show 
**  you  those  who  have  wronged  you  in  their  representations."  He  kept 
him  to  supper,  and  professed  more  friendship  for  him  than  ever* 

The  next  day  Clearchus  proposed  in  the  assembly  to  go  with  the  several 
commanders  of  the  troops  to  Tissaphernes.  He  suspected  Menon  in  par« 
ticular,  whom  he  knew  to  have  had  a  secret  conference  with  the  satrap 
in  the  presence  of  Arisus ;  liesides  which  they  had  aineady  dilTered  seve- 
ral times  with  each  other.  Some  objected  that  it  wee  not  proper  that  all 
the  generals  should  go  to  Tissaphernes,  and  that  it  did  not  consist  with 
prudence  to  rely  implicitly  upon  the  professions  of  a  barbarian.  But 
Clearchus  continued  to  insist  upon  what  he  had  moved,  till  it  was  agreeii 
that  the  four  other  commanders,  with  20  captains,  and  about  200  soldiers, 
under  the  pretext  of  buying  provisions  in  tho  Persian  camp,  where  there 
was  a  market,  should  be  sent  along  with  him.  When  they  came  to  the 
tent  of  Tissaphernes,  the  five  commanders,  Clearchus,  Menon,  Proxenes, 
Agias,  and  Bocrates,  were  suffered  to  enter,  but  the  captains  remained 
without  at  the  door.  Immediately,  on  a  certain  signal  before  agreed  on, 
those  within  were  seized,  and  Ihe  others  put  to  the  sword.  Some  Persian 
horse  afterwards  scoured  the  country,  and  killed  all  the  Greeks  they  met, 
whether  freemen  or  slaves.  Clearchus,  with  the  other  generals,  was  sent 
to  the  king,  who  ordereil  their  heads  to  be  struck  off.  Xenophon  de- 
scribes with  sufficient  extent  the  characters  of  those  officers. 

*  The  march  of  the  Greeks  and  the  rest  of  the  army,  from  the  day  after  the 
Wtle  till  the  passing  of  the  Tygris,  abounds  in  tlie  text  of  Xenophon  with  very 

Sreat  obscurities,  to  explain  which  fully  requires  a  long  dissertation.    My  plan 
oes  not  admit  me  to  enter  into  such  discussionS|.  which  1  tnust  therefore  refer  ti^ 
those  who  are  mofe  able  than  myselC 
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CletreboB  was  vaiiaot,  bold,  intrepid,  and  of  a  eapaeity  for  formiiig 
great  enterprises.  His  courage  was  not  rash,  but  directed  by  prudeaea, 
and  he  retained  all  the  coolness  of  his  temper  and  presence  of  mind  in  tha 
midst  of  the  greatest  dangers.  He  lored  the  troops,  and  let  them  want 
.  for  nothing.  He  knew  bow  to  make  them  obey  him  ;  but  out  of  fear.  His 
mien  was  awful  and  severe ;  his  langaage  rough ;  his  punishments  instant 
and  rigorous  :  he  gave  way  sometimes  to  passion,  but  presently  came  lo 
himse^,  and  always  chastised  with  justice.  His  great  maxim  was,  that 
nothing  could  be  done  in  an  army  without  a  severe  discipline ;  and  Irons 
him  came  the  saying,  that  a  soldier  ought  to  fear  his  general  more  than 
the  enemy.  His  troops  *  esteemed  his  valour,  and  did  justice  to  his  mer- 
it ;  but  they  were  afraid  of  his  humour,  and  did  not  love  to  serve  under 
him.  In  a  word,  says  Xenophon,  the  soldiers  feared  him  as  scholars  do 
a  severe  pedagogue.  We  may  say  of  him  with  Tacitus,  that  by  an  excess 
of  severity  he  made  what  had  otherwise  been  well  done  by  him,  onamia" 
ble  ;  ^  f  CupuHne  severitaiis  in  his  etiam,  qiue  rite  facerel^  ocer^iu." 

Proxenes  was  at  Bceotia,  From  his  Infancy  he  aspired  at  great  things, 
and  was  industrious  to  make  himself  capable  of  them.  He  spared  no 
means  for  the  attainment  of  instruction,  and  was  the  disciple  of  Gorgias  the 
Leootine,  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  who  sold  his  lectures  at  a  very  high 
price.  When  he  found  himself  capable  of  commanding,  and  of  doing  good 
to  his  fHends,  as  well  as  of  tieing  served  by  them,  he  entered  into  Cyrus* 
service  with  the  view  of  advancing  himself.  He  did  not  want  ambition, 
bnt  would  take  no  other  path  to  glory  than  that  of  virtue.  He  had  been  a 
perfect  captain,  bad  he  had  to  do  with  none  but  brave  disciplined  men, 
and  it  had  been  only  necessary  to  be  beloved.  He  was  more  apprehen- 
sive of  being  in  his  soldiers  displeasure,  than  his  soldiers  in  his.  Ho 
thought  it  sufficient  for  a  commander  to  praise  good  actions,  without  pun- 
ishing bad  ones ;  for  which  reason  he  was  beloved  by  the  worthy ;  but 
those  of  diflTerent  character  abused  bis  facility.  He  died  at  SO  years,  of 
age. 

X  Could  the  two  great  persons  we  have  here  drawn  after  Xenophon  have 
been  moulded  into  one,  something  perfect  might  have  been  made  of  them, 
retrenching  their  several  defects,  and  retaining  only  their  virtues  ;  but  it 
rarely  happens  that  the  same  man,||  as  Tacitus  says  of  Agricola,  behaves 
according  to  the  exigency  of  times  and  circumstances,  sometimes  with 
gentleness,  and  sometimes  with  severity,  without  lessening  bis  authority  by 
the  former,  or  the  people's  aflTection  by  the  latter. 

Menon  was  a  Thessalian,  avaricious  and 'ambitious,  but  ambitious  only 
from  the  motive  of  avarice,  pursuing  honour  and  estimation  for  the  mere 
lucre  of  money.  He  couHed  the  friendship  of  the  great,  and  of  persons 
in  authority,  that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  commit  Injustice  and 
oppression  with  impunity.  To  obtain  his  ends,  all  means  with  him  were 
virtue  ;  falsehood,  fraud,  perjury ;  whilst  sincerity,  and  integrity  of  heart, 
stood  in  his  scheme  for  weakness  and  stupidity.  He  loved  nobody  ;  and 
if  he  professed  friendship,  it  was  only  to  deceive.  As  others  made  their 
glory  consist  in  religion,  probity  and  honour,  he  valued  himself  upon  in* 

^  Manebat  admlratio  viri  et  fama;  sed  oderunt    Tacit.  Hist  1.  ii,  c.  68. 

t  Tacit  Anna),  c,  Ixxv. 

t  Egregium  prindpatus  temperamentmn,  si,  demptis  utriusque  vitiis,  soIsd  Tir«' 
^tes  miscerentur.    Tadt  histor.  L  ii.  c.  5. 

I  Pro  variis  temporibus  ae  negotiis  sevenis  et  coinis — nee  illi,  quod  est  rarissi^ 
mum,  aut  iacilitaa  auctorit^tem,  aut  severilas  jtmernm^  diininuit    Tacit,  io  Ag-* 
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Jnatice,  deceit,  and  treaeheiy.  He  gained  the  faroar  of  the  great  by  false 
feportS)  whispering)  and  calumny ;  and  that  of  the  Bohliery  by  licenBe  and 
impunity.  In  fine,  he  endeavoured  to  render  himself  terrible  by  the  mis- 
chief it  was  in  his  power  to  do,  and  imagined  he  favoured  those  to  whom 
he  did  none. 

It  was  in  ipy  thoughts  to  have  retrenched  th^se  characters,  which  inter- 
rupt the  thread  of  the  history ;  but  as  they  are  a  lively  image  of  the 
manners  of  men,  which  in  all  times  are  the  same,  I  thought  retuning 
fhem  wonld  neither  be  useless  nor  disagreeable  to  the  reader. 

SECTION  V. 

ftETHEAT  OF*  THE   TEN   THOUSAND   GREEKS   FROM   THE   PROVINCE   OF  BAB- 
YLON  TO   TREB180ND. 

THE  generals  of  the  Greeks  having  been  seized,*  and  the  officers  who 
Attended  them  massacred,  the  troops  were  in  the  highest  consternation. 
They  were  500  or  600  leagues  from  Greece,  stirrounded  with  great  rivers, 
and  enemy-nations,  without  any  supplies  of  provisions.  In  this  state  of 
general  dejection,  they  could  not  thinly  of  taking  either  nourishment  or  re- 
pose. In  the  middle  of  the  night,  Xenophon,  a  young  Athenian,  but  of 
prudence  and  capacity  superior  to  his  years,  went  to  some  of  the  officers, 
and  represented  to  themi  that  they  had  no  time  to  los^ ;  that  it  was  pf  the 
last  importance  to  prevent  the  bad  designs  of  the  enemy  ;  that  however 
small  their  number,  they  would  render  themselves  'formidable,  if  they 
behaved  with  boldness  and  resolution ;  that  valour  and  not  multitude  de- 
termines the  success  of  arms  :  and  that  it  was  necessary  above  all  things, 
to  nominate  generals  imniediately  ;  because  an  army  without  commander^ 
|8  like  a  body  without  a  soul.  A  council  was  immediately  held  at  which 
100  officers  were  present,  and  Xenophon  being  desired  to  speak,  deduced 
the  reasons  at  large  he  had  at  first  but  lightly  touched  upon ;  and  by  hi^ 
advice  commanders  were  appointed.  They  were  Timasion  for  Clear- 
chuB,  Xanthicles  for  Socrates,  Cleanor  for  Agias,  Philcrius  for  Menon, 
and  Xenophon  for  Proxenes. 

Before  the  break  of  day  they  assembled  the  artny*  The  generals  made 
speeches  to  animate  the  troops,  and  Xenophon  among  the  rest  '^  Fellow 
^'  soldiers,"  said  he,  **  the  loss  of  so  many  brave  men  by  vile  treachery, 
**  and  the  being  abaudoncd.by  our  friends,  is  very  deplorable  ;  but  we  must* 
f  not  sink  under  our  misfortunes ;  and  if  we  cannot  conquer,  let  us  choose 
'*  rather  to  perish  gloriously,  than  to  .fall  into  tlie  hands  of  barbarians,  who 
'^  would  inflict  upon  us,  the  greatest  miseries.  Let  u^  call  to  mind  the  glo- 
**  rious  battles  of  Platsa,  Thermopylae,  Salamin,  and  thfe  many  others 
*'  wherein  our  ancestors,  though  with  a  small  number,  have  fought  and 
**  defeated  the  innumerable  armies  of  the  Persians,  and  thereby  rendered 
f*  the  name  alone  of  Greek  for  ever  formidable.  It  is  to  their  invincible 
**  valour  we  owe  the  honour  we  possess,  of  acknowledging  no  mastera 
"  upon  earth  but  the  gods,  nor  any  happiness  but  what  consists  w^th  liber* 
"  ty.  Those  gods,  the  avengers  of  perjury,  and  witnesses  of  the  enemy's 
f'  treason,  will  be  fHvourable  tons;  and  as  they  are  *  attacked  in  the  vio- 
*^  lation  of  treaties,  and  take  pleasure  in  humbling  the  proud,  and  exaltinv 
f'  the  low,  they  will  also  follow  us  to  battle,  and  combat  for  us.  For  the 
t^  rest,  fellow  soldiers,  as  we  have  no  cefuge  but  in  victory,  which  mast  be 

*  Xenoph.  in  exped.  Cyr.  1.  ill.  et  it. 
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"  oar  hope,  and  will  make  us  ample  amends  for  whateTer  it  costs  to 
**  attain  it ;  I  should  believe  if  it  were  your  opinion,  that  for  the  making 
^'  a  more  ready  and  less  difficult  retreat,  it  would  be  very  proper  to  rid  our- 
^  selTes  of  all  the  useless  bag^ge,  and  to  keep  only*  what  is  absolutely 
"  necessary  in  our  march."  All  the  soldiers  that  moment  lifted  up  their 
hands  to  signify  their  approbation  and  consent  to  all  that  had  been  said, 
and  without  loss  of  time  set  fire  to  their  tents  and  carriages ;  such  of  them 
as  had  too  much  equipage  giving  it  to  others  who  had  too  little,  and  de* 
ttroying  the  rest. 

I(  was  resolved  to  march  the  army  without  tumult  or  violence,  if  their 
return  was  not  opposed  ;  but  otherwise  to  open  themselves  a  passage  sword 
in  hand  through  the  enemy.  They  began  their  march  in  the  form  of  a 
great  hollow  square,  with  the  baggage  in  the  centre.  Chirisophus,  the  La- 
cedsmonian,  had  the  van-guard  ;  two  of  the  oldest  captains  the  right  and 
left ;  and  Timasion  with  Xenophon  were  posted  in  the  rear,  as  the  young- 
est officers.  The  first  day  was  rude ;  because  having  neither  horse  nor 
slingers,  they  were  extremely  harassed  by  a  detachment  sent  against  them  : 
but  they  provided  against  that  inconvenience  by  following  Xenophon's  ad- 
vice. They  chose  200  men  out  of  the  Rhodians  in  the  army,  whom  they 
armed  with  slings,  and  augmented  their  pay  for  their  encouragement.  They 
could  throw  as  far  again  ag  the  Persians,  because  they  discharged  balls  of 
lead,  and  the  others  made  use  of  large  flints.  They  mounted  also  a  scfuad- 
ron  of  50  men  upon  the  horses  intended  for  the  baggage  and  supplied  their 
places  with  other  beasts  of  burden.  By  the  means  of  this  supply,  a  second 
detachment  of  the  enemy  were  very  severely  handled. 

After  some  days  march,  Tissaphernes  appeared  with  all  hia  forces.  He 
contented  bnnself  with  harassing  the  Greeks  who  moved  on  continually. 
The  latter  observing  the  difficulty  of  retreating  in  an  hollow  square  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  from  the  uneveniiess  of  ground,  hedi^es,  and  other  ob- 
stacles, which  might  oblige  them  to  break  it,  changed  their  order  of  battle, 
and  marched  in  two  columns,  with  the  little  baggage  they  had  in  the  space 
between  them.  They  formed  a  body  of  reserve  of  600  chosen  men, 
whom  they  divided  into  six  companies,  and  subdivided  by  fifties  and  tens, 
to  facilitate  their  motions  according  to  occasion.  When  the  columns  came 
close  to  each  other,  they  either  remained  in  the  rear,  or  filed  off  upon  the 
flanks  oo  both  sides,  to  avoid  disorder ;  and  when  they  opened  they  fell 
into  the  void  space  in  the  rear  between  the  two  columns.  Upon  any  occa- 
sion of  attack,  they  immediately  ran  where  it  was  necessary.  The  Greeks 
stood  several  charges,  but  they  were  neither  considerable,  nor  attended 
with  much  loss. 

They  arrived  at  the  river  Tygris.  As  its  depth  would  not  admit  them  la 
repaaa  it  without  boats,  they  were  obliged  to  cross  the  Carducian  moun- 
tains ;  because  there  was  no  other  way,  and  the  prisoners  reported,  that 
from  thence  they  would  enter  Armenia,  where  they  might  pass  the  Tygria 
at  its  source,  and  afterwards  the  Euphrates,  not  very  distant  from  it.  To 
f^in  those  defiles  before  the  enemy  could  seize  them,  it  was  thought  pro- 
per to  set  forwards  in  the  night,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains by  the  break  of  day ;  which  was  done  accordingly.  Chirtsophns  con- 
tinued at  the  head  of  the  advanced  guard,  with  the  troops  armed  with  mis- 
sive weapons,  besides  his  ordinary  corps  ;  and  Xenophon  in  the  rear,  witli 
only  the  heavy  armed  soldiers,  because  at  that  time  there  was  nothing  to 
fear  on  that  side.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  had  taken  possession  of 
several  of  the  heights,  from  whence  it  was  necessary  to  drive  them^  whicU 
pould  not  be  done  without  great  danger  and  difficulty. 
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TheofBecrshaTinghelda  couaeil  of  war,  were  of  opimon,  that  it  waa 
proper  to  leare  behind  them  all  the  beasts  of  burden  not  abeolately  neces- 
earj,  with  all  the  slaFes  lately  taken ;  because  both  the  one  and  the  other 
would  retard  their  march  too  mueh  in  the  great  defiles  they  had  to  |>a&8 ; 
besides  which,  it  required.a  greater  quantity  of  provisions  to  support  them, 
and  those  who  had  the  care  of  the  beasts  were  useless  in  fight.  That  regu- 
lation was  executed  without  delay ;  and  they  continued  their  march,  some- 
times- fighting,  and  sometimes  halting.  The  passing  of  the  mountains, 
which  took  up  seven  days,  fatigued  the  troops  exceedingly,  and  occasioned 
•ome  loss ;  but  at  length  they  arrived  at  villages,  where  they  found  provis- 
ions in  abundance,  and  rested  some  days,  to  recover  the  severe  fatigues  the 
army  had  suffered,  in  comparison  with  which,  all  they  had  undergone  in  Per- 
sia was  trivial. 

They  found  themselves  soon  after  exposed  to  new  danger.  Almost  at 
-the  foot  of  the  mountains  they  came,  to  a  river,  200  feet  in  breadth,  called 
Centrites,  which  stopped  their  march.  They  had  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  enemy,  who  pursued  them  in  the  rear,  and  the  Armenians,  th» 
soldiers  of  the  country  who  defended  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  They 
attempted  in  vain  to  pass  it  in  a  place  where  the  water  came  up  to  their 
armpits,  and  were  carried  away  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current^  against 
which  the  weight  of  their  arms  made  them  unable  to  resist.  By  good 
fortune  they  discovered  another  place  not  so  deep,  where  the  soldiers 
had  seen  the  people  of  the  country  pass.  It  required  abundance  of  ad- 
dress, diligence  and  valour,  to  keep  off  the  enemy  on  both  sides  of  them. 
The  army  however  passed  the  river  at  length  without  much  loss. 

They  marched  afterwards  with  less  interruption ;  passed  the  source  of 
the  Tygris,  and  arrived  at  the  little  river  Teleboa,  which  is  very  beautiful, 
and  has  many  villages  on  its  banks.  Here  began  the  western  Armenia ; 
which  was  governed  by  Tiribasus,  a  satrap  much  beloved  by  the  king  and 
who  had  the  honour  to  help  him  to  *  mount  on  horseback  when  at  the 
court :  he  offered  to  let  the  army  pass,  and  to  suffer  the  soldiers  to  take  ail 
they  wanted,  upon  condition,  that  they  should  commit  no  ravages  in  their 
march ;  which  proposal  was  accepted  and  ratified  on  each  side.  Tiribasus 
kept  always  a  flying  camp  at  a  small  distance  from  the  army.  There  fell  a 
great  quantity  of  snow,  which  gave  the  troops  some  inconvenience ;  and 
Ibey  learned  from  a  prisoner,  that  Tiribasus  had  a  design  to  attack  the 
Greeks  at  a  pass  of  the  mountains,  in  a  defile,  through  which  they  mast 
necessarily  march.  They  prevented  him  by  seizing  that  post,  after  having 
put  the  enemy  to  flight  After  some  days  march  tbrpugh  deserts,  they 
passed  the  Euphrates  near  its  source,  not  having  the  water  above  their 
iniddles. 

They  suffered  exceedingly  afterwards  from  a  north  wind,  which  blew  in 
their  faces,  and  prevented  respiration ;  so  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
jsacrifice  to  the  wind,  upon  which  it  seemed  to  abate.  They  marched  on 
in  snow  five  or  six  feet  deep,  which  killed  several  servants  and  beasts  of 
))urden,  besides  30  soldiers.  They  made  fires  during  the  night,  for  they 
found  plenty  of  wood*  All  the  next  day,  they  continued  their  march  through 
the  snow :  when  many  of  them,  from  the  excess  of  hunger,  followed  with 
langour  or  fainting,  continued  lying  upon  the  ground  through  weakaeee 
and  want  of  spirits.  When  something  had  been  given  them  to  eat,  (hey 
found  themselves  refieved,  and  continued  their  march. 

*  The  French  translator  of  Xenophon  says,  ^  he.  held  the  kioe's  stimip  when 
"  he  got  on  horsebac|^"  without  considerini;  that  the  ancients  Msequopsu 
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The  enemj  still  panued  them ;  of  whom  many,  overtaken  by  the  night, 
remaioed  oo  the  way  withoaf  fire  or  proTiaions,  so  that  several  died  of  their 
bardsbips,  and  the  eoemy  who  followed  them  took  some  bafcgage.  Some 
Bofdi^rs  were  also  left  behind,  that  had  lost  their  sight,  and  others  their  toea^ 
by  the  snow.  Against  the  first  evil,  it  was  good  to  wear  something  black 
before  the  eyes ;  and  against  the  other,  to  keep  the  legs  always  in  molioi^ 
amd  to  bare  the  feet  at  night.  Arriving  in  a  more  eommodioos  place,  tkey 
dispersed  themselves  into  the  neighbouring  villages,  to  recover  and  repose 
after  their  fatigues.  The  houses  were  built  under  ground,  with  an  opening 
at  top,  like  a  well,  through  which  the  descent  was  by  a  ladder;  hot  there 
was  another  entrance  for  cattle.  They  found  there  sheep,  cows,  goat% 
poultry ;  with  wheat,  barley,  and  poise ;  and  for  drink,  there  was  beer, 
wliicb  was  very  strong,  when  not  nungled  with  water,  but  was  agreeable 
to  those  who  were  used  to  it  They  drank  this  with  a  reed  out  of  the  ves- 
sels that  held  the  beer,  upon  which  they  saw  the  barl^  swim.  The  mas^ 
ter  of  the  house  where  Xenophon  lay,  received  him  very  kindly,  and 
even  showed  him  where  he  had  conceiJed  some  wine ;  besides  which  ho^ 
made  him  a  present  of  several  horses.  He  taught  him  also  to  fasten  a  kind 
of  hurdles  to  their  feet,  and  to  do  the  same  to  the  other  beasts  of  burden, 
to  prevent  their  sinking  in  the  snow ;  without  which  they  would  have  beea 
up  to  the  girth  in  it  at  eveiy  step.  The  army,  after  Inving  rested  sevea 
days  in  these  villages,  resumed  their  route. 

After  a  march  of  seven  days,  they  arrived  at  the  river  Arazes,  called 
also  the  Phaeus,  which  is  about  100  feet  in  breadth.  Two  days  after,  tb^ 
discovered  the  Phasians ,  the  Ohalybes,  and  the  Taocbians,  who  kept  the 
pass  of  the  mountains,  to  prevent  their  descending  into  the  plain.  They 
saw  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  coming  to  a  battle  with  them,  and  resolved 
to  give  it  the  same  day.  Xenophon,  who  had  observed  that  the  enemy  de- 
fended only  the  ordinaiy  passage,  and  that  the  mountain  was  three  leagues 
in  extent,  proposed  the  sending  of  a  detachment  to  take  possession  of  the 
heights  that  commanded  the  enemy  ;  which  would  not  be  difficult,  as  they 
mi^t  prevent  all  suspicion  of  their  design  by  a  march  in  the  night,  and  by 
making  a  false  attack  by  the  main  roiul,  to  amuse  the  barbarians.  This 
was  accordingly  executed,  the  enemy  put  to  flight,  and  the  pass  cleared. 

They  cross  the  country  of  the  Chalybes,  who  are  the  most  violent  of  all 
the  barbarians  in  those  parts.  When  they  killed  an  enemy,  they^cut  off  his 
head,  and  carried  it  about  in  triumph,  singing  and  dancing.  They  kept 
themselves  close  shut  up  in  their  cities,  and  when  the  army  marched,  fell 
luddenly  upon  the  rear,  after  having  carried  every  thing  of  value  in  the 
sonntry  into  places  of  safety.  After  12  or  16  days  march,  they  arrived  at 
a  very  high  mountain,  called  Tecqua,  from  whence  they  descried  the  sea. 
The  first  who  perceived  it,  raised  great  shouts  of  joy  for  a  considerable 
time ;  which  made  Xenophon  imagine,  that  the  van-guard  was  attacked, 
and  go  with  all  haste  to  support  it.  As  he  approached  nearer,  the  cry  of 
**  the  sea !  the  sea !"  was  heard  distinctly,  and  the  alarm  changed  into 
joy  and  gaiety ;'  and  when  they  came  to  the  top,  nothine;  was  heard  but  a 
confused  noise  of  the  tvhofe  army,  crying  out  together,,  '*  the  sea  !  the  sea  l^ 
whilst  they  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  nor  from  embracing  their  general* 
and  officers.  And  then,  without  waiting  for  orders,  they  heaped  up  a  pile. 
•f  stones,  and  erected  a  trophy  with  broken  bucklers  and  other  arms. 

From  Uience  they  advanced  to  the  mountains  of  Colchis,  one  of  whicb 
was  higher  than  the  rest,  and  of  that  the  people  of  the  country  had  possessr 
ed  themselves.  The  Greeks  drew  up  in  battle  at  the  bottom  of  it  to  as* 
c%nd,  for  the  access  wai  not  impracticiible>    Kenophoa  did  not  judge  il 
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f  roper  to  march  in  line  of  battle,  but  by  files ;  because  the  soldiers  could 
not  keep  their  ranks,  from  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  that  in.  some  pla- 
ces WEB  easy,  and  others  difficult  to  climb,  which  might  discourage  them. 
That  advice  was  approved,  and  the  army  formed  according  to  it.  Thtf 
heavy  armed  troops  amounted  to  80  files,  each  consisting  of  about  100 
men,  with  1 800  light  armed  soldiers,  divided  into  three  bodies,  one  of 
which  was  posted  on  the  right,  another  on  the  left,  and  a  third  in  the  cen- 
tre. After  having  encouraged  his  troops,  by  representing  to  them  that  this 
was  the  last  obstacle  they  had  to  surmount,  and  implored  the  assistance  of 
the  gods,  the  army  began  to  ascend  the  hill.  The  enemy  were  not  able  to 
support  their  charge,  and  dispersed.  They  passed  the  mountain,  and  en* 
eamped  in  villages,  where  they  found  provisions  in  abundance. 

A  very  strange  accident  happened  there  to  the  army,  which  put  them  in* 
to  c;reat  consternation.  For  the  soldiers,  finding  abundance  of  bee-hives 
in  that  place,  and  eating  the  honey,  they  were  taken  with  violent  vomiting 
and  fluxes,  attended  with  raving  fits ;  so  that  those  who  were  least  ill,  seem* 
ed  like  drunken  men,  and  the  rest,  either  furiously  mad  or  dying.  The 
earth  was  strewed  with  their  bodies  as  after  a  defeat ;  however,  none  of 
them  died,  and  the  distemper  ceased  the  next  day  about  the  same  hour 
it  had  taken  them.  The  third  or  fourth  day  the  soldiers  got  up,  but  in  the 
condition  people  are  after  having  taken  a  violent  medicine. 

Two  days  after,  the  army  arrived  near  Trebisond,  a  Greek  colony  of 
fiinopians,  situated  upon  the  Euxine  or  Black  sea,  in  the  province  of  Col- 
chis. Here  they  lay  encamped  for  thirty  days,  and  acquitted  themselves 
of  the  vows  they  had  made  to  Jupiter,  Hercules,  and  the  other  deities,  to 
obtain  an  happy  return  into  their  own  country.  They  alstf  celebrated  the 
games  of  the  horse  and  foot  races,  wrestling,  boxing,  the  pancratium':  the 
whole  attended  with  the  greatest  joy  and  solemnity. 

SECTION  VI. 

TBB   GAEEES    ARRIVE    UPON   THE    SEA   COAST   OPPOSITE    TO    BTZANTlUM. 

XENOPHON   JOINS    THIMBRON. 

AFTER  having  offered  sacrifices  to  the  several  divinities,  and  celebrated 
the  games,  they  deliberated  upon  the  proper  measures  for  their  return  into 
Greece.''^  They  concluded  upon  going  thither  by  sea ;  and  for  that  purpose 
Chirisophus  offered  to  go  to  Anaxibus,  the  admiral  of  Sparta,  who  was  his 
friend,  to  obtain  ships  of  him.  He  set  out  directly,  and  Xenophon  regulated 
the  order  it  was  necessary  to  observe,  and  the  precautions  to  be  taken  for 
the  security  of  the  camp,  provisions,  and  forage.  He  believed  it  also  pro* 
per  to  make  sure  of  some  vessels,  besides  those' that  were  expected,  and 
made  some  expeditions  against  the  neighbouring  people. 

As  Chirisophus  did  not  return  so  soon  as  was  expected,  and  provisions 
began  to  be  wanting,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  by  land :  because  there 
was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  ships  to  transport  the  whole  army,  and  tliose 
wliich  the  precaution  of  Xenophon  had  procured,  |v^ere  allotted  to  carry 
the  women,  the  old  and  sick  men,  with  all  the  unnecessary  baggage.  The 
army  continued  its  march,  and  lay  10  days  at  f  Cerasus,  where  there  was  a 
general  review  of  the  troops^  who  were  found  to  amount  to  8600  men,  out 

*  Xenonh.  1.  iii.  • 

t  The  city  of  Cerasus  became  famous  for  the  cherry  trees  which  LucuUus  first 
brouglit  into  It9ty,  and  which  from  thence  have  been  dispersed  all  over  the  west* 
em  world. 
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of  about  10,000;  the  rest  haTing  died  io  the  retreat,  of  their  wooods,  Ik* 
tigueB,  or  diseases. 

In  the  soQiall  time  the  Greeks  continued  io  these  parts,  sereral  diTisions. 
arose  as  well  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country^  as  with  some  of  the  offi- 
cers, who  were  jealous  of  Xenophon's  authority^  and  endeaFOured  to  fen- 
der him  odious  to  the  army  :  but  his  wisdom  and  moderation  put  a  stop  ia 
those  disorders ;  haying;  made  the  soldiers  sensible  that  tlieir  safety  de- 
pended upon  preserving  union  and  a  good  understanding  among  themselves, 
and  obedience  to  their  generals. 

From  Census  they  went  to  Cotyora,  which  is  not  very  remote  from  it 
They  there  deliberated  again  upon  the  proper  measures  for  their  return^ 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country  represented  the  almost  Insuperable  difficul- 
ties of  going  by  land,  from  the  defiles  and  rivers  they  had  to  pass,  and  of- 
fered to  supply  the  Greeks  with  ships.  This  seemed  the  best  expedient^ 
and  the  army  embarked  accordingly.  They  arrived  the  next  day  at  Sino- 
pe,  a  city  of  Paphlagonia,  and  a  colony  of  the  Milesians.  Chirisopbus  re-^ 
paired  thither  with  galleys,  but  without  money,  though  the  troops  expected 
to  receive  some.  He  assured  them  that  the  army  should  be  paid,  as  soon 
as  they  were  out  of  the  Euxine  sea,  and  that  their  retreat  was  universally 
celebrated,  and  the  subject  oi  the  discourse  and  admiration  of  all  Greece; 

The  soldiers,  finding  themselves  near  enough  to  Greece,  desired  to  make 
some  booty  before  they  arrived  there,  and  with  that  view  resolved  to  nom* 
inate  a  general  with  full  authority,  whereas  till  then,  all  affairs  were  deter- 
mined in  the  council  of  war  by  the  plurality  of  voices.  They  cast  their 
eyes  upon  Xenophon,  and  caused  him  to  be  desired  to  accept  that  office. 
He  was  not  insensible  of  the  honour  of  commanding  in  chief;  but  he  fore- 
aaw  the  consequences,  and  desired  time  to  consider.  After  having  express- 
ed the  highest  sense  of  gratitude  for  an  otTer  so  much  to  his  honour,  he  rep- 
resented, that  to  avoid  jealousy  and  division,  the  success  of  affairs,  an4 
the  interest  of  the  anty,  seemed  to  require  that  they  should  choose  a  La- 
cedaemonian for  their  general ;  the  Spartan  state  at  that  time  actually  rul- 
ing Greece,  and,  in  consideration  of  that  choice,  would  be  disposed  to  sup-*^ 
port  them.  This  reason  was  not  relished,  and  they  objected  to  it,  that  they 
were  &r  from  intending  a  servile  dependance  upon  Sparta  or  to  submit  im 
regulate  their  enterprises  by  the  pleasure  or  dislike  of  that  state ;  and  press- 
ed him  again  to  accept  the  command.  He  was  then  obliged  to  explais 
himself  sincerely,  and  without  evasion  ;  and  declared,  that  having  consult- 
ed the  gods  by  sacrifice,  upon  the  offer  they  made  him,  that  they  had 
manifested  their  will  by  evident  signs,  from  whence  it  appear^^  that  they 
did  not  approve  their  choice.  It  was  surprising  to  see  the  impression  whicb 
the  sole  mention  of  the  gods  made  upon  the  soldiers)  otherwise  very  warm 
and  tenaciousj  and  who  besides  are  commonly  little  affected  with  the  mo- 
tives of  religion.  Their  great  ardour  abated  immediately,  and  withoul 
making  any  reply,  they  proceeded  to  elect  Chirisopbus,  though  a  Laceds- 
monian,  for  their  general. 

His  authority  was  of  no  long  continuance;  Discord,  as  Xenophon  had 
foreseen,  arose  among  the  troops,  who  were  angry  that  their  general  pre- 
vented their  plundering  the  Grecian  cities  by  which  they  passed.  Tbia 
disturbance  was  principally  excited  by  the  Peloponnesians,  who  composed 
one  half  of  the  army,  and  could  not  sec  Xenophon  an  Athenian  in  authori- 
ty without  pain.  Different  measures  were  proposed;  but  nothing  be- 
In^  concluded,  the  troops  divided  themselves  into  three  bodies  of  wliich 
the  Achfieans  and  Arcadians,  that  is  the  Peloponnesians,  were  the  princip|~ 
smounting  to  4500  heavy  armed  foot,  with  Lycon  and  Caliimachas  far  f 
Vol..  n.  S* 
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generals.  Chirisopbus  comnianded  ano(her  party  of  about  1400  men,  be- 
sides 700  light  armed  infantry.  Xenophon  bad  the  third,  almost  the  same 
in  number,  in  which  300  were  light  armed  soldiers,  with  about  40  horse, 
which  were  all  the  cavalry  of  the  army.  The  first  baring  obtained  ships 
from  the  people  of  Heraclea,  *  to  whom  they  sent  to  demand  them,  set 
out  before  the  rest  to  make  some  booty,  and  make  a  descent  in  the  port 
of  Calpe.  Chirisophus,  who  was  sick,  marched  by  land ;  but  without 
quitting  the  coast.  Xenophon  landed  at  Heraclea,  and  entered  Into  the 
heart  of  the  country. 

New  divisions  arose.  The  imprudence  of  the  troops  and  their  leaders 
had  involved  them  in  ill  measures,  not  without  loss,  from  whence  the  ad- 
dress of  Xenophon  extricated  them  more  than  once.  Being  all  re-onitecl 
again,  after  various  success,  they  arrived  by  land  at  Chrysopolis  in  Caledo- 
nia facing  Byzantium,  whither  they  repaired  some  days  after,  having  pass* 
ed  the  small  arm  of  the  sea  which  separates  the  two  continents.  They  were 
upon  the  point  of  plundering  that  rich  and  powerful  city,  to  revenge  a 
fraud  and  injury  wliich  had  been  done  them,  and  from  the  hope  of  enrich- 
ing themselves  once  for  all,  when  Xenophon  made  all  possible  haste  thith- 
er. He  admitted  the  justness  of  their  revenge,  but  he  made  them  sensi- 
ble of  the  fatal  consequences  which  would  attend  it :  **  After  your  plunder- 
"  Ing  this  city,  and  destroying  the  Lacediemonians  established  in  it,  you 
''  will  be  deemed  the  mortal  enemies  of  their  republic,  and  of  all  their  al- 
*'  lies.  Athens,  my  country,  that  had  400  galleys  at  sea  and  in  the  arsenals, 
"  when  it  took  op  arms  against  them,  great  sums  of  money  in  its  treasury , 
*'  a  revenue  of  1000  talents,  and  was  in  possession  of  all  the  isles  of 
**  Greece,  and  of  many  cities  in  Europe  and  Asia,  of  which  this  was  one, 
"  has  nevertheless  been  reduced  to  yield  to  their  power,  and  submit  to 
**  their  sway.  And  do  you  hope,  who  are  but  a  handful  of  men,  without 
"  generals,  provisions,  allies,  or  any  resource,  either  from  Tissaphemes,  who 
'*  has  betrayed  you,  or  the  king  of  Persia,  whom  you  hate  attempted  to  de- 
**  throne ;  can  you  hope,  I  say,  in  such  a  condition,  to  make  head  against 
<*  the  Lacedaemouians  ?  Let  us  demand  satisfaction  from  the  Byzantines, 
"  and  not  avenge  their  fault  by  a  much  greater  of  our  own,  which  must 
"  draw  upoti  us  inevitable  ruin."  He  was  believed,  and  the  affair  accom- 
modated. 

f  Prom  thence  lie  led  them  to  Salroydessa,  to  serve  Seuthes  prince  of 
Thrace,  who  had  before  solicited  him  by  his  envoys  to  bring  troops  to  his 
aid,  in  order  to  his  re  establishment  in  his  father's  dominions,  of  which  his 
enemies  had  deprived  him*.  He  made  Xenophon  great  promises  for  himself 
and  bis  troops ;  but  when  they  had  done  him  the  service  he  wanted,  he 
was  so  far  from  keeping  his  word,  that  he  (lid  not  give  them  the  pay  agreed 
upon.  Xenophon  reproached  him  exceedingly  with  this  breach  of  faith ; 
imputing  his  perfidy  to  his  minister  Heraclides,  who  thought  to  make  hia 
court  to  his  master,  by  saving  him  a  sum  of  money  at  the  ex  pence  of  jus- 
tice, faith,  and  honesty  ;  qualities  which  ouglit  to  be  dearer  than  all  others 
to  a  prince,  as  they  contribute  the  most  to  his  reputation,  as  well  as  to  the 
success  of  affairs  and  tlie  security  of  a  state.  But  that  treacherous  minis- 
ter, who  looked  upon  honour,  probity,  and  justice,  as  mere  chimera?,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  real  but  the  possession  of  much  money,  had  no 
thoughts,  in  consequence,  but  of  enriching  himself  by  any  means  whatso- 
ever, and  robbed  his  master  first  with  Impunity,  and  all  hie  tobjecta  ak>ng 
with  him.    •*  However,"  contiouetl  Xenophon,  "  every  wise  man,  especial- 

*  A  city  of  Pontus.  f  Xenoph.  I.  vli. 
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"  If  ID  authority  ami  coounaiul,  ought  to  regard  justice,  probitj,  and  the 
"  laith  of  engagements,  as  the  most  precious  treasure  he  can  possess ;  and 
"  as  an  assured  resource,  and  an  infallible  support  in  all  the  events  that  can 
^  happen."  Ueraclides  was  the  more  in  the  wrong  for  acting  in  this  man- 
ner with  regard  to  the  troops,  as  he  was  a  native  of  Greece,  and  not  a 
Thracian  ;  but  avarice  had  extinguished  all  sense  of  honour  in  hiui. 

Whilst  the  dispute  between  Seuthes  and  Xenopbon  was  warmest,  Char- 
minus  and  Polynices  arrived,  as  ambassadors  from  LacedsBmon,  and 
brought  advice,  that  the  republic  had  declared  war  against  Tissuphernes 
and  PliarnabaauB ;  that  Thimbron  had  already  embarked  with  the  troops, 
and  promised  a  daric  a  month  to  every  soldier,  two  to  each  officer,  and  four 
to  the  colonels,  who  should  engage  in  the  service.  Xeuophon  accepted 
the  offer,  and  having  obtained  from  Seuthes,  by  the  mediation  of  the  am- 
bassador^t  part  of  the  pay  due  to  him,  he  went  by  sea  to  Lampsacus  with 
the  army,  which  amounted  at  that  time  to  almost  6000  men.  From  thence 
he  advanced  to  Pergamos,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Troas.  Having  met 
near  Parthenia,  where  ended  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks,  a  great  noble- 
man returning  into  Persia,  he  took  him,  his  wife,  and  children,  with  all  his 
equip^,  and  by  that  means  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  bestow  great 
Ubeniljties  among  the  soldiers,  and  to  make  them  satisfactory  amends  for 
all  the  losses  they  had  sustained.  Thimbron  at  length  arrived,  who  took 
upon  him  the  command  of  the  troops,  and  having  joined  them  with  his 
own  marched  against  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabasus. 

*  Such  was  the  event  of  Cyrus'  expedition.  Xenophon  reckons  from 
the  first  setting  out  of  that  prince's  army  from  the  city  of  Ephesus  to  their 
arrlTal,  where  the  battle  was  fought,  530  parasangas  or  leagues,  and  93 
days  march ;  f  and  in  their  return  from  the  place  of  battle  to  Cotyora,  a 
city  upon  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  620  parasangas  or  leagues, 
and  120  days  march ;  and  adding  both  together,  he  says,  the  way,  going 
and  coming,  was  1 155  (  parasangas  or  leagues,  J  and  21 5  days  march ;  and 
that  the  whole  time  the  army  took  to  perform  that  journey,  including  the 
days  of  rest,  was  1 5  months. 

It  appears  by  this  calculation,  that  the  army  of  Cyrus  marched  daily, 
one  day  with  another,  almost  six  parasangas  ^  or  leagues  in  going,  and  on- 
ly five  in  their  return.  It  was  natural,  that  Cyrus  who  desired  to  surprise 
bis  brother,  should  use  all  possible  diligence  for  that  purpose. 

This  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks  has  always  passed  amongst  the  judg- 
es of  the  art  of  war,  as  I  have  already  obsenred,  for  a  perfect  model  in  ita 

*  Xenoph.  de  exped.  Cyr.  I.  ii  p.  27C.  f  Ibid.  1.  iii.  p.  535. 

1 1  add  five,  which  are  left  out  in  the  text,  to  make  the  total  agree  with  the 
two  parts. 

I  Xenoph.  de  exped.  Cyr.  1.  vii.  p.  427. 

^  The  'parasanga  is  a  measure  of  ways  pecultar  to  the  Persians,  and  consists  of 
three  stadia.  The  stadium  is  the  same  with  the  Greeks,  and  contains,  according 
to  the  most  received  opinion,  135  geometrical  paces ;  20  uf  which  in  consequence 
are  required  to  the  common  Frencn  leacue.  And  this  has  been  my  rule  hitherto, 
according  to  wliich,  the  parasanga  is  a  league  and  a  half. 

1  observe  here  a  great  difficulty.  In  this  calculation  we  find  the  ordinary  days 
mardhes  of  Cyrus,  with  an  army  of  more  than  100,000  men,  would  have  been, 
one  day  with  an  otiier,  nine  leagues,  dnrins  so  long  a  time ;  which  according  to 
the  judges  in  military  affairs,  is  absolutely  impossible.  This  is  what  has  deter- 
mined me  to  compute  the  parasanga  at  no  more  than  a  league.  Several  au- 
thors have  remarked,  and  indeed  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  stadium,  and  all 
the  other  measures  of  ways  of  the  ancients,  have  differed  widely,  according  to 
limes  and  places,  as  they  still  do  amongst  us. 
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iind,  and  nerer  had  a  parallel.  Indeed  no  enterprise  eovld  be  formed  wiib 
more  valoar  and  braveiy,  nor  conducted  with  more  prudence,  nor  execu- 
ted with  more  bucccbb  :  10,000  men,  600  or  600  leagnes  from  their  owa 
country,  who  had  lost  their  generals  and  best  officers,  and  find  themselyes 
in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  rast  empire,  undertake,  in  the  sight  of  a  victo- 
rious and  numerous  army,  with  the  king  at  the  head  of  them,  to  retira 
tiirough  the  seat  of  his  empire,  and  in  a  manner  from  the  gates  of  his  pal- 
^e^  and  to  traverse  a  vast  extent  of  unknown  countries,  almost  all  in  arms 
against  them,  without  being  dismayed  by  the  prospect  of  the  innumerable 
obstacles  and  dangers,  to  which  they  were  every  moment  exposed ;  passes 
of  rivers,  of  mountains  and  defiles ;  open  attacks ;  secret  ambuscades  from 
the  people  upon  their  route ;  famine,  almost  inevitable  in  vast  and  desert 
legions ;  and  above  all,  the  treachery  they  had  to  fear  from  the  troops, 
who  seemed  to  be  employed  in  escorting  them,  but  in  reality  had  orders  to 
destroy  them.  For  Artaxerxes,  who  was  sensible  how  much  the  return  of 
tiiose  Greeks  Into  their  country  would  cover  him  with  disgrace,  and  decry 
the  migesty  of  the  empire  in  the  sense  of  all  nations,  had  left  nothiug  on- 
done  to  prevent  it ;  and  he  desired  their  destruction,  says  Plutarch,  more 
^passionately,  than  to  conquer  Gyrus  himself,  or  to  preserve  the  sovereigo- 
fyof  his  estates.  Those  10,000  men,  hovrever,  notwitbatanding  so  many 
•bstacles,  carried  their  point,  and  arrived,  through  a  thousand  dangers,  vic- 
torious and  triumphant  in  their  own  country.  *  Antony  long  after,  whea 
l^ursued  by  the  Parthi|ins  almost  in  the  same  country,  finding  himself  in  like 
danger,  cried  out  in  admiration  of  their  invincible  valofir,  ^<  Oh  the  retreat 
^'  of  the  ten  thousand  !" 

And  it  was  the  good  success  of  this  famous  retreat,  which  filled  the  pec- 
j^le  of  Greece  with  contempt  for  Artaxerxes,  by  demonstrating  to  them, 
that  gold,  silyer,  luxury,  voluptuousness,  and  a  numerous  seraglio  of  wo- 
men, were  the  sole  merit  of  the  grand  monarch  ;  but  that,  as  to  the  rest, 
kis  opulence  and  all  his  boasted  power  were  only  pride  and  vain  ostenta- 
tion. It  was  this  prejudice,  more  universal  tbaq  ever  in  Greece  after  this 
celebrated  expedition,  that  gave  birth  to  those  bold  enterprises  of  (he 
Greeks,  of  which  we  shall  soon  treat,  that  made  Artaxerxes  tremble  upon 
his  throne,  and  brought  the  Persian  empire  to  th<9  very  brink  of  destruction, 

SECTION  VL 

jBOMSE^UENOES   OF   CTEVS'   DEATH. — ^PAETSATIS'   GRVELTT. — 8TATIRA  VOl- 

BONED. 

^  1  RETURN  to  what  passed  after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  in  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes.  f  As  he  believed  that  he  killed  Cyrus  with  his  own  hand, 
puid  looked  upon  that  action  as  the  most  glorious  of  his  life,  he  desired  that 
all  the  worid  should  think  the  same ;  and  it  was  wounding  him  in  the  roost 
tender  part,  to  dispute  that  honour,  or  endeavour  to  divide  it  with  him. 
^he  Cariah  soldier  whom  we  mentioned  before,  not  contented  with  the 
great  presents  the  king  had  made  him  upon  a  difi*erent  pretext,  perpetually 
declared  to  all  that  would  hear  him,  that  none  but  himself  had  killed  Cy- 
ras, and  that  the  king  did  him  great  injustice  in  depriving  liim  of  the  gk>- 
ty  due  to  Mm.  The  prince,  upon  being  infbrme<1  of  that  insoleooe,  coa- 
eeived  a  jealousy  equally  base  and  cruel,  and  had  the  weakness  to  cavte 

*  Pint,  in  Anton,  p.  087.  O  ft-rptp^, 
]  Plut.  in  Artay.  p.  1018—1021. 
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bim  to  be  delivered  to  Pftiystttis,  who  had  sworn  the  deBtroction  of  all  those 
who  had  any  share  in  the  death  of  her  son.  Animated  by  her  barbarom 
rerenge,  she  eoninianded  the  executioners  to  take  that  unfortunate  wreteh, 
and  to  malce  him  suffer  the  most  exquisite  tortures  during  ten  days ;  then, 
after  they  had  torn  out  his  eyes,  to  pour  melted  brass  into  his  ears,  till  he 
expired  in  that  cruel  misery  ;  which  was  accordingly  executed. 

Mithridates  also,  having  boasted  in  an  entertainment  where  he  had  heated 
his  brain  with  wine,  that  it  was  he  gave  Cyrus  his  mortal  wound  ;  paid  ver 
ty  dear  for  that  sottish  and  imprudent  vanity.  He  was  condemned  to  suf- 
fer the  punishment  of  the  troughs,  one  of  the  most  cruel  that  was  ever 
inrented,  and  after  having  languished  in  torment  during  17  days,  died  at 
last  slowly  in  exquisite  misery. 

There  only  remained  fbr  the  final  execution  of  her  project,  and  fully 
to  satiate  her  vengeance,  the  punishment  of  the  king's  eunuch  Mesabates, 
wbo  by  his  master's  order  had  cut  off  the  head  and  hand  of  Cyrus.  But  as 
there  was  nothing  to  take  hold  of  his  conduct,  Parysatis  laid  this  snare  for 
him.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  address,  had  abundance  of  wit,  and  ex*- 
celled  in  playing  at  a  certain  game  with  dice.  After  the  war,  she  had  beea 
reconciled  with  the  king,  played  often  with  him,  was  of  all  his  parties^ 
had  an  unbounded  complaisance  for  him,  and  far  from  contradicting  hira 
in  any  thing,  prevented  his  desires,  did  not  blush  at  indulging  his  passionsi 
and  even  at  supplying  him  with  the  means  of  gratifying  them.  But  she 
took  a  special  care  never  to  lose  sight  of  him,  and  to  leave  Statira  as  lit* 
tie  alone  with  him  as  she  could,  desiring  to  gain  an  absolute  ascendant  over 
her  son. 

One  day  seeing  the  king  entirely  unemployed,  and  with  no  thoughts  but 
of  diverting  himself,  she  proposed  playing  at  dice  fbr  1000  darics,*  to 
which  he  readily  consented.  She  suffered  htm  to  win,  and  paid  down  the 
money.  But  affecting  regret  and  vexation,  she  pressed  him  to  begin 
again,  and  to  play  with  her  for  an  eunuch.  The  king,  who  suspected 
nothing,  complied,  and  they  agreed  to  except  five  of  the  favourite  eu- 
nuchs on  each  side,  that  the  winner  should  take  their  choice  out  of  the 
rest,  and  the  loser  be  bound  to  deliver  him.  Having  made  these  condi- 
tions, they  sat  down  to  play.  The  queen  was  ail  attention  to  the  game, 
and  made  use  of  all  her  skill  and  address  in  it ;  besides  which  the  dice  fa- 
voured her.  She  won,  and  chose  Mesabates,  for  he  was  not  one  of  the 
excepted.  As  soon  as  she  got  bim  into  her  hands,  before  the  king  could 
have  the  least  suspicion  of  the  revenge  she  meditated,  she  delivered  him 
to  the  executioners,  and  commanded  them  to  flea  him  alive,  to  lay  him 
afterwards  upon  three  cross  b9r8,f  and  to  stretch  his  skin  at  large  before 
bis  eyes  upon  \\vo  stakes  prepared  for  that  purpose ;  which  was  performed 
accordingly.  When  the  king  knew  thb,  he  was  very  sorry  for  it,  and  vio< 
lently  angry  with  his  mother.  But  without  givti^  herself  any  farther 
trouble  about  it,  she  told  bim  with  a  smile  and  in  a  jesting  way,  "  Real^ 
*'  ly,  you  are  a  great  loser,  ami  must  be  highly  in  the  right,  to  be  so  much 
*^  out  of  humour  for  a  decrepit  wretch  of  an  euiuch,  when  1,  who  lost 
^  1000  good  darics,  and  paid  them  down  upon  the  spot,  do  not  say  a 
"  wordi  and  am  satisfied." 

All  these  cruelties  seem  to  iiave  been  only  essays  and  preparations  for  4 
Stealer  crime  Parysatis  meditated.  She  had  retained  at  heart  a  violent  ba* 
tred  for  queen  Statira,  which  she  had  suffered  to  escape  ber  vpon  many  opr 

*  The  daric  was  worth  ten  livres. 

t  Pli^tQfch  explains  this  cir ctimstoAce  ^o  farther. 
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casions.  She  pereeired  plidnly,  that  her  credit  with  the  king  her  son  was 
onlj  the  effect  of  his  respect  and  consideration  for  her  as  his  mother; 
whereas  that  for  Statira  was  founded  in  love  and  confidence,  the  best  se* 
cority  of  credit  with  him.  Of  what  is  not  the  jealousy  of  an  ambitioua  wo- 
man capable !  She  resolred  to  rid  herselfi  whatever  it  cost  her,  of  so  for- 
midable a  rival. 

For  the  more  certain  attainment  of  her  ends,  she  feigned  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  her  daughter  in  law,  and  treated  her  with  all  the  exterior  marks 
of  sincere  friendship  and  real  confidence.  The  two  queens  appearing 
therefore  to  have  forgot  their  former  suspicions  and  differences,  lived  well 
together,  saw  one  another  as  before,  and  ate  at  each  other's  apartments. 
But  as  both  of  them  knew  how  much  the  friendships  and  caresses  of  the 
court  were  to  be  relied  upon,  especially  amongst  the  women,  they  were 
neither  of  them  deceived  in  the  other ;  and  the  same  fears  always  sub- 
sisting, they  kept  upon  their  guard,  and  never  ate  but  of  the  same  dishes 
and  pieces.  Could  one  believe  it  possible  to  deceive  so  attentive  and  cau- 
tious a  vigilance  ?  Parysatis  one  day,  when  her  daughter  in  law  was  at  ta- 
ble with  her,  took  an  extremely  exquisite  bird,  that  had  been  served  up, 
cut  It  in  two  parts,  gave  the  one  half  to  Statira,  and  ate  the  other  herself. 
Statira  soon  after  was  seized  with  sharp  Ipains,  and  having  quitted  the  ta- 
ble, died  in  the  most  horrible  convulsions,  not  without  inspiring  the  king 
with  the  most  violent  suspicions  ^of  his  mother,  of  whose  cruelty,  and  im- 
placable and  revengeful  spirit,  he  was  sutficiently  sensible  before.  He 
made  the  strictest  inquiry  into  the  crime.  All  bis  mother's  officers  and 
domestics  were  seized  and  put  to  the  question;  when  Gygis,  one  of 
Farysatb'  women  and  confidents,  confessed  the  whole.  She  caused  one 
aide  of  a  knife  to  be  rubbed  with  poison,  so  that  Parysatis,  having  cut  the 
bird  in  two,  put  the  sound  part  into  her  own  moulb  directly,  and  gave  Stati- 
ra the  other  that  was  poisoned.  Gygis  was  put  to  death  after  the  manner 
the  Persians  punished  prisoners,  which  is  thus :  they  lay  their  heads  upon 
a  great  and  very  broad  stone,  and  beat  upon  it  with  another  till  they  are 
entirely  crushed,  and  have  no  remains  of  their  former  figure.  As  for  Pa- 
rysatis, the  king  conteuted  himself  with  confining  her  to  Babylon,  where 
ahe  demanded  to  retire,  and  told  her  that  he  would  never  set  his  foot  with- 
in it  while  she  was  there. 


CHAPTER  III. 


JL  HE  principal  contents  of  this  chapter  are,  the  enterprises  of  the  La- 
cedemonians in  Asia  Minor,  their  defeat  at  Cntdos,  the  re-establishment  of 
the  walls  and  power  of  Athens,  the  famous  peace  of  Antalcides,  prescribed 
the  Greeks  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  the  wars  of  that  prince  against  Eva- 
goras  king  of  Cyprus,  and  the  Cadusians.  The  persons  who  are  most 
fsonspicuous  in  this  interval,  are  Lysander  and  Agesllaus,  on  (he  side  of  the 
J^cedcroonians,  and  Conoa  on  that  of  the  Athenians. 
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SECTION  L 

eESOIAN   CtTIBS   09  iOHlA  mPIiOEB   AID   OF    THB   IiACBDAHCMIAlVS.— AOB- 
BIIJkCB   BLECTBD   KiMO.^-BIS   OHAEACTBR. 

THE  cities  of  Ionia,*  that  bad  taken  part  with  Cyras,  apprehending  the 
resentment  of  Tbsaphernes,  had  applied  to  the  Lacedemonians,  as  the  de- 
liverers of  Greece,  for  their  support  in  the '  possession  of  rhe  Hberty  they 
enjoyed,  and  to  prevent  their  country  from  being  ravaged.  We  have  al- 
reaily  said  that  Thimbron  was  sent  thither,  to  whose  troops  Xenophon  had 
joined  his,  after  their  return  from  Persia,  f  Thimbron  was  soon  recalled 
upon  some  discontent,  and  had  for  his  successor  Dercyllidas,  surnamed 
Sisyphus,  from  his  industry  in  finding  resources,  and  his  capacity  in  invent- 
ing machines  of  war.  He  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  army  at 
Kphesus.  When  he  arrived  there,  he  was  apprised  that  there  was  a  differ- 
ence between  the  two  satraps  who  commanded  in  the  country. 

The  provinces  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  of  which  several,  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  empire,  required  too  much  application  to  be  govern* 
ed  immediately  by  the  prince,  were  confided  to  the  care  of  the  great  lords, 
commonly  called  satraps.  They  had  each  of  them  in  their  government  an 
almost  sovereign  authority,  and  were,  properly  bpeaking,  not  unlike  the 
viceroys  we  see  in  our  days  in  some  neighbouring  states.  They  were  sup- 
plied with  a  number  of  troops  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
They  appointed  all  officers,  disposed  of  the  governments  of  cities,  and 
were  charged  with  levying  and  remitting  the  tributes  to  the  prince.  They 
had  power  to  raise  troops,  to  treat  with  neighbouring  states,  and  even  with 
the  generals  of  the  enemy  ;  in  a  word  to  do  every  thing  necessary  to  the 
.good  order  and  tranquility  of  their  governments.  They  were  independent 
of  one  another ;  and  though  they  served  the  same  master,  and  it  was  their 
duty  to  concur  to  the  same  ends,  nevertheless,  each  being  more  affected 
mih  the  particular  advantage  of  his  own  province  than  the  general  good 
of  the  empire  ;  they  often  differed  among  themselves,  formed  opposite  de- 
sii;ns,  refused  aid  to  their  colleagues  in  necessity,  and  sometimes  even  act- 
ed entirely  against  them.  The  remoteness  of  the  court,  and  the  absence 
of  the  prince,  gave  room  for  these  dissentions,  and  perhaps  a  secret  policy 
eontributed  to  keep  them  up,  to  elude  or  prevent  conspiracies,  which  too 
good  an  understanding  among  the  governours  might  have  excited. 

Dercyllidas  having  heard,  theremre,  that  Tissaphemes  and  Pharnabasus 
were  at  variance,  made  a  truce  with  tlie  former,  that  he  might  not  have 
tbero  both  upon  his  hands  at  the  same  time,  entered  Pharnabasus'  province 
and  advanced  as  far  as  iBolia. 

Zenis  the  Dardanian,  had  governed  that  province  under  the  satrap's  an- 
thority ;  and  as  after  bis  death  it  was  to  have  been  given  to  another.  Ma- 
nia, his  widow,  went  to  Pharnabasus  with  troops  and  presents,  and  told 
him  that  having  been  the  wife  of  a  man  who  had  rendered  him  great  ser- 
vices, she  desired  him  not  to  deprive  her  of  her  husband's  reward  ;  that 
she  would  serve  him  with  the  same  zeal  and  fidelity  :  and  that,  if  she 
failed  in  either,  he  was  always  at  liberty  to  take  her  government  from  her. 
She  was  continued  in  it  by  this  means,  and  acquitted  herself  with  all  the 
jadj^ment  and  ability  that  could  have  been  expected  from  the  most  con- 
sammate  person  in  the  arts  of  ruling.     To  the  ordinary  tributes  which  her 

*  Xcnpoh.  Hist  Gnec.  I.  iii.  p.  479— 4C7. 
'  A.  31,  3605,  Ant.  J.  C.  899. 
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haabaod  had  paiil,  she  added  preaeaU  of  an  extraordiMiy'iiiagaitieeiiee; 
and  when  PharnabaBUs  came  ioto  her  provinee  she  entertained  him  more 
splendidly  Ihan  any  of  the  other  goTemours.  She  was  not  contented  wRIi 
the  conservation  of  the  cities  committed  to  her  eare  ;  she  made  new  con* 
qoests,  and  took  Larissa,  Amaxite,  and  Golona.* 

Hence  we  may  observe,  that  prudence,  good  sense  and  coarage,  are  of 
all  sexes.  She  was  present  in  all  expeditions  in  a  chariot ;  and,  in  person, 
decreed  rewards  and  punishments.  None  of  the  neighbouring  provinces 
had  a  finer  army  than  her's,  in  which  she  had  a  great  number  of  Greek  sol* 
diers  in  her  pay.  She  even  attended  Pharnabasus  in  all  his  enterprises,  and 
was  of  no  common  support  to  him ;  so  that  the  satrap,  who  knew  all  the 
value  of  so  extraordinary  a  merit,  did  more  honour  to  this  lady  than  Co 
all  the  other  governours.  He  even  admitted  her  into  his  council,  and  treat- 
ed her  with  such  a  distinction  as  might  have  excited  jealousy,  if  the  mod- 
esty and  affability  of  that  lady  had  not  prevented  bad  effects,  by  throwing^ 
io  a  manner,  a  veil  over  all  her  perfections,  which  softened  their  InsCre, 
and  let  them  only  appear  to  be  the  objects  of  admiration. 

She  had  no  enemies  but  in  her  own  family.  Midias,  her  son  in  law, 
stuDg  with  the  reproach  of  suffering  a  woman  to  command  in  his  place,  and 
abusing  the  entire  confidence  she  reposed  in  him,  which  gave  him  accesa 
to  her  at  all  times,  strangled  her  with  her  son.  After  her  death  he  seisefl 
two  fortresses,  wherein  she  had  secured  her  treasures  ;  the  other  cities  de- 
clared against  him.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  crime.  Der- 
cyllidas  Jiappily  arrived  at  this  juncture.  All  the  fortresses  of  ^oKa,  ekher 
voluntarily  or  by  force,  surrendered  to  him,  and  Midias  was  deprived  of 
the  possessions  he  had  so  unjustly  acquired.  The  Lacedaemonian  general 
having  granted  Pharnabasus  a  truce,  took  up  his  winter  quarters  in  Bi* 
(byoia,  to  avoid  being  chargeable  to  his  allies. 

f  The  next  year,  being  continued  in  the  command,  he  marched  into 
Thrace  and  arrived  at  the  Cht^rsonesus.  He  knew  that  the  deputies  of  the 
country  had  been  at  Sparta  to  represent  the  necessity  of  fortifying  tho 
istlimus  with  a  good  wall,  against  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  barbarians, 
which  prevented  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  Having  measured  the  space, 
which  is  more  than  a  league  in  breadth,  he  distributed  the  work  amon^ 
the  soldiers,  and  the  wall  was  finished  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 
Within  this  space  were  enclosed  eleven  cities,  several  ports,  a  great  num- 
ber of  arable  lands,  and  plantations,  with  pasture  of  all  kinds.  The  work 
being  finished,  he  returned  into  Asia,  after  having  reviewed  the  cities,  and 
found  them  all  in  good  condition. 

I  Conon,  the  Athenian,  after  losing  the  battle  of  ^gospotamos,  having 
condemned  himself  to  a  voluntary  banishment,  continued  in  the  isle  of  Cy- 
prus witii  kins:  Evagoras,  not  only  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  but  in  ex« 
pectation  of  a  change  in  affairs ;  like  one,  says  Plutarch,  who  waits  the  re* 
(urn  of  the  tide  before  he  embarks.  He  had  always  in  view  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Athenian  power,  to  which  his  defeat  had  given  a  mortal 
wound  ;  and,  full  of  fidelity  and  zeal  for  his  country,  though  little  favoar** 
able  to  hiui,  perpetually  meditated  the  means  to  rtuse  it  from  its  ruins,  and 
restore  it  to  its  ancient  splendour. 

The  Athenian  general,  knowing  the  success  of  his  views  had  occanon 
for  a  powerful  support,  wrote  to  Artaxcrxes  to  explain  his  projects  to  hira, 

*  From  the  Lydians  and  Pisldians. 

t  A.  >1.  :ik:i}G.    Ant.  J.  C.  »«8.    Xcnoph.  p.  487,  48a. 

t  PluUin  Artax.  p.  lOil. 
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and  ordered  the  person  who  earned  tiie  letter,  to  apply  hiaiBelf  to  Ctesias; 
who  would  give  it  to  the  king.  It  was  accordingly  delivered  to  that  phy- 
fiiciaji,  who,  it  is  said,  though  he  did  not  approve  the  contents  of  it,  added 
io  what  Conon  had  wrote,  ^<  that  be  de8U*ed  the  king  would  send  Gtesias 
"  to  him,  being  a  person  very  capable  of  his  service,  especially  in  mari* 
"  time  affiurs."  *  Phamabasus,  in  concert  with  Gonon,  was  gone  to  court 
to  complain  against  the  conduct  of  Tissaphernes,  as  too  much  in  favour 
of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Upon  the  warm  instances  of  Phamabasus,  the 
king  ordered  £00  talentsf  to  be  paid  him  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet,  with 
instructions  to  give  Conon  the  command  of  it.  He  sent  Ctesias  into 
Greece,  who,  after  having  vbited  Cnidos,  bis  native  country,  went  to 
Sparta. 

I  This  Ctesias  was  at  first  in  the  service  of  Cyrus,  whom  he  had  follow- 
ed in  his  expedition.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  wherein  Cyrui^ 
was  killed,  and  was  made  use  of  to  dress  the  wounds  Artaxerxes  had  re- 
ceived, of  which  he  acquitted  himself  so  well,  that  the  king  retained  him 
in  his  service,  and  made  him  his  first  physician.  He  passed  several  years 
in  his  service  in  that  quality.  Whilst  he  was  there,  the  Greeks  upon  alt 
Uieir  occasions  at  the  court,  applied  themselves  to  him ;  as  Conon  did  on 
this.  His  long  residence  in  Persia,  and  at  the  court,  had  given  him  the  ne- 
cessary time  and  means  for  his  information  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
whicli  he  wrote  in  23  books.  The  first  contained  the  history  of  the  As- 
syrians and  Babylonians  from  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  down  to. Cyrus.  The 
oth€»r  17  treated  of  the  Persian  affairs  from  the  beginning  of  Cyrus'  reigii 
to  the  third  year  of  the  95tb  Olympiad,  which  agrees  with  the  S98th  before 
Jesus  Christ.  He  wrote  also  an  history  of  India.  Photius  has  given  us 
several  extracts  of  both  these  histories,  which  ^re  all  that  remain  of  Cte- 
sias. He  often  contradicts  Herodotus,  and  differs  sometimes  also  from 
Xenophon.  He  was  in  no  great  estimation  with  the  antients,  who  speak 
of  him  as  a  very  vain  man,  whose  veracity  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  who 
has  inserted  fables,  and  sometimes  even  lies  in  his  history* 

H  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabasus,  though  secretly  each  other'^  enemies,' 
had  upon  the  king's  orders  united  their  troops  to  oppose  the  enterprises  of 
Oercyllidas,  who  had  marched  into  Caria.  They  had  reduced  hini  to  post 
hinaself  so  disiadvantageously ,  that  he  must  inevitably  have  pierished,  had 
thej  charged  him  immediately,  without  giving  him  time  to  look  about  him. 
Pharnabasus  was  of  this  opinion  :  but  Tissaphernes,  apprehending  the^^val- 
our  of  the  Greeks,  who  had  been  of  Cyrus'  army,  which  he  had  experi-. 
enced,  and  to  whom  he  conceived  all  others  resembled,  proposed  an  in< 
terview,  which  was  accepted^  Dercyllidas  having  demanded  that  the 
Grecian  cities  should  continue  free,  and  Tissaphernes,  that  the  army  and 
generals  of  Lacedasmon  should  retire ;  they  made  a  truce,  till  the  answers 
of  their  respective  masters  could  be  known. 

^  Whilst  these  things  passed  in  Asia,  the  Lacedaemonians  resolved  to 
chastise  the  insolence  of  the  people  of  Elis,  who,  not  content  with  hav- 
ing entered  into  an  alliance  with  their  enemies  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,' 
prevented  their  disputing  the  prizes  in  the  Olympic  games.     Upon  pre- 

*Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  267.    Justin.  1.  vi.  c.  i. 

+  500,000  crowns,  or  about  112,0001.  sterlinp;. 

t  Strab.  L  xlv.  p.  656.  Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1014—1017—10^.  Dlod.  L  xiv.  \f^ 
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tence  of  the  non-payment  of  a  fine  by  Sptrta,  they  Imt  HiMilted  their  eit- 
izens  during  the  games,  and  hindered  Agia  from  sacriiiGiBg  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympins.  That  king  was  charged  with  thk  expeAtion,  whteh 
tHd  not  terminate  till  the  third  year  after.  He  eoold  have  taken  their  city 
Olympia,  which  had  no  works ;  but  contented  himself  with  phtoderiog 
the  suburbs,  and  the  places  for  the  exercises,  which  were  very  fine.  They 
demanded  peace,  which  was  granted,  and  were  suffered  to  retain  the  su- 
perintendency  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Oiyinpius,  to  which  they  had  not 
much  right,  but  were  more  worthy  of  that  honour  than  those  who  dbputed 
ft  with  them. 

*  Agis  in  his  return  fell  sick,  and  died  upon  arriring  at  Sparta.  Almost 
divine  honours  were  paid  to  his  memory  ;  and,  after  the  expiration  of  some 
days,  according  to  custom,  Leotychides  and  Agesilaus,  the  one  son,  and 
the  other  brother  of  the  deceased,  disputed  the  crown.  '  The  latter  mam- 
tained  that  his  competitor  was  not  the  son  of  Agis;  and  supported  his  as- 
sertion by  the  confession  of  the  queen  herself,  who  knew  best,  and  wlio 
bad  often  as  well  as  her  husband,  acknowledged  as  much.  In  effect  there 
was  a  current  report  that  she  had  him  by  Alcibiades,f  as  has  been  related 
in  its  place,  and  that  the  Athenian  general  had  corrupted  her  by  a  present 
of  1000|  daries.  Agis  protested  the  contrary  at  his  death.  Leotychides 
having  thrown  himself  at  his  feet  all  bathed  in  tears,  he  could  not  refuee 
the  grace  he  implored  of  him,  and  owned  him  for  his  son  before  all  that 
were  present. 

Most  of  the  Spartans,  charmed  with  the  virtue  and  great  merit  of  Ages- 
ilaus,  and  deeming  it  an  extraordinary  advantage  to  have  a  person  lor 
their  king,  who  had  been  educated  amongst  them,  and  passed  like  them 
through  all  the  rigour  of  the  Spartan  education,  supported  him  with  tbeir 
whole  power.  An  ancient  oracle,  that  advised  Sparta  to  beware  of  a 
*'  lame  reign,"  was  urged  against  him.  Lysander  only  made  a  jest  of  it, 
and  turned  its  sense  against  Leotychides  himself ;  endeavouring  to  prove, 
that  as  a  bastard,  he  was  the  lame  king  the  oracle  intended  to  caution 
them  against.  Agesilaus,  as  well  by  his  own  great  qualities,  as  the  poiver- 
fal  support  of  Lysander,  carried  it  against  his  nephew,  and  was  declared 
king. 

As  by  the  laws  the  kingdom  had  devolved  to  Agis,  his  brother  Agesi- 
laus,  who  seemed  to  be  destined  to  pass  bis  life  as  a  private  person,  was 
educated  like  other  children  in  the  Spartan  discipline,  which  was  a  very 
rough  manner  of  life,  and  full  of  laborious  exercise,  but  ||  taught  yooth 
obedience  perfectly  well.  The  law  dispensed  with  this  education  only  to 
such  children  as  were  designed  for  the  throne.  Agesilauft  therefore  had 
this  in  peculiar,  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  commanding  till  he  had  first  learn- 
ed perfectly  well  how  to  obey.  From  thence  it  was,  that  of  all  the  kiog& 
of  Sparta  he  best  knew  how  to  make  his  subjects  love  and  esteem  him,  5 
because  that  prince,  to  the  great  qualities  with  which  nature  had  endeweci 

*  Xenoph.  1.  iii.  p.  499.    Plut  in  Lys.  p.  4^15.    In  Agesil.  p.  597. 
f  Athen.  1.  xiL  p.  ad4w  |  lOOO  pistoles. 

II  Hence  it  was,  that  the  poet  Simonides  called  Spai-ta,  '*  the  tamer  of  luen,^ 
JWiU4i«>i/u^«r«^  as  that  of  the  Grecian  cities,  which  rendered  its  inhabitants  hy 
good  habits  the  most  actiiae  and  vigorous,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  obedieut 
to  the  laws  of  all  mankind,  •$  iuM?ui»  ^«  rm  t^  rsf  x*?jrtci  rci^  nf^:s,  Xfrtl^jwoyg, 
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bim  for  commmwing  ftpd  the  Aorereigatyy  had  united  by  his  edaeatlan  the 
adrantafc  of  beiag  bonuuie  and  popular; 

it  is  sorprisiog  Chat  Sparta,  a  CAty  no  reaovned  in  point  of  edueatioa  and 
policy,  should  conoeiye  it  proper  to  abate  any  thing  of  its  severity  and 
discipline  in  favour  of  the  princes  who  were  to  reign ;  they  having  moat 
need  of  being  early  habituated  to  the  yoke  of  obedience,  in  ord^r  to  their 
being  the  better  qualified  to  command. 

*  Plutarch  observes,  that  from  his  in&ncy,  Agesilaus  was  remarkable 
lor  nnitittg  qoalitiea  in  himself  which  are  generally  incompatible ;  a  viva- 
city of  spirit,  a  vehemence,  an  invincible  resolution  in  appearance,  an  ar- 
dent passion  for  being  first  and  surpassing  all  others,  with  a  gentleness, 
Bobmission,  and  docility,  that  complied  at  a  single  word,  and  made  him 
Infinitely  sensible  of  the  sKghtest  reprimand,  so  that  every  thing  might 
be  obtained  of  him  from  the  motives  of  honour,  but  nothing  by  fear  or .  vi- 
^ence. 

He  was  lame ;  but  that  defect  was  covered  by  the  gracefulness  of  his 
person,  and  still  more  by  the  gaiety  with  which  he  supported  and  rallied 
it  first  himself.  It  may  even  be  said  (hat  the  infirmity  of  his  body  set  his 
▼akwr  and  passion  for  glory  in  a  stronger  light ;  there  being  no  labour  nor 
enterprise  however  difficult,  that  he  would  refuse  upon  account  of  that  in- 
convenience. 

f  Praise,  without  an  air  of  truth  and  sincerity,  was  so  far  from  giving 
him  pleasure,  that  it  ofiended  him,  and  was  never  received  by  him  as  such^ 
bot  when  it  came  from  the  mouths  of  those  who  upon  other  occasions  had 
represented  his  failings  to  him  with  freedom.  He  would  never  su£fer  dur* 
ing  his  life  that  his  picture  should  be  drawn,  and  even  in  dying,  expressly 
forbade  any  image  to  be  made  of  him,  either  in  colours  or  relievo.  |  His 
reason  was,  that  his  great  actions,  if  he  had  done  any,  would  supply  the 
place  of  monuments,  without  which  all  the  statues  in  ^he  world  would  do 
Mm  no  manner  of  honour.  We  only  know  that  he  was  of  small  stature, 
which  the  Spartans  did  not  afiect  in  their  kings ;  and  TbeophraBtus  affirms 
that  the  Ephori  laid  a  fine  upon  their  king  Archidamus,  the  father  of  him 
we  speak  of,  for  having  espoused  a  very  little  woman :  "  For,"  said  they, 
*'  she  will  give  us  puppets  instead  of  kings." 

I  It  has  been  remarked  that  Agesilaus,  in  his  way  of  living  with  the 
Spartans,  behaved  better  with  regard  to  his  enemies  than  his  friends ;  for 
he  never  did  the  least  wrong  to  the  former,  and  often  violated  justice  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  He  would  have  been  ashamed  not  to  have  honoured 
and  rewarded  his  enemies,  when  their  actions  deserved  it ;  and  was  not 
tMe  to  reprove  his  friends,  when  they  committed  faults.  He  would  even 
support  them  when  they  were  in  the  wrong,^  and  upon  such  occasions 
looked  upon  the  eeal  for  justice  as  a  vain  pretence  to  cover  the  refusal  of 
nerving  them.  And  in  proof  of  this,  a  short  letter  is  cited,  written  by  him 
to  a  judge  in  recommendation  of  a  friend;  the  words  are :  "  If  Nicias  be 
«*  not  guilty,  acquit  him  for  his  innocence ;  if  he  be,  acquit  him  for  my 
**  sake ;  but,  however  it  be,  acquit  him." 

It  is  understanding  the  rights  and  privileges  of  friendship  very  ill,  to  be 
capable  of  rendering  it  in  this  manner  the  accomplice  of  crimes,  and  the 
protectress  of  bad  actions.      It  is  the  fundamental  law  of  friendship,  says 

*  In  Agesil.  p.  596.  f  Plut  in  moral,  p.  55. 
tlbid.  191. 

II  Phit.  m  Agesil.  p.  59S.  ^  Ibid.  p.  605. 
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Cicero,^  never  to  ask  of,  or  grant  any  thing  to  friends,  that  does  not  con- 
sist with  Justice  and  honour:  Hcec  prima  lex  in  atnidlia  sandaJtUTy  ut  nei 
ffue  rogemus  res  iiarpes,  nee  fadamua  rogoH. 

Agesilaus  was  not  so  cielicate  in  this  point,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  and 
omitted  no  occasion  of  gratifying  bis  friends,  and  even  his  enemies.  By 
this  officious  and  obliging  conduct,  supported  by  his  extraordinary  merit, 
he  acquired  great  credit,  and  almost  absolute  power  in  the  city,  which  ran 
so  high  as  to  render  him  suspected  by  his  country.  The  Epbori,  to  pre- 
vent its  effects,  and  give  a  check  to  his  ambition,  laid  a  fine  upon  him ;  al- 
ledging  as  their  sole  reason,f  that  he  attached  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to 
himself  alone,  which  were  the  right  of  the  republic,  and  ought  not  to  be 
possessed  but  in  common. 

When  he  was  declared  king,  he  was  put  into  possession  of  the  whole 
estate  of  his  brother  Agis,  of  which  Leoty chides  was  deprived  as  a  bas- 
tard. But  seeing  the  relations  of  that  prince,  on  the  side  of  his  mother 
Lampito,  were  all  very  poor,  he  divided  the  whole  inheritance  with  them, 
and  by  that  act  of  generosity  acquired  great  reputation,  and  the  good  will 
of  all  the  world,  instead  of  the  envy  and  hatred  he  might  have  drawn 
upon  himself  by  the  inheritance.  These  kinds  of  sacrifices  are  glorious, 
though  rare,  and  can  never  be  sufficiently  esteemed. 

Never  was  a  king  of  Sparta  so  powerful  as  Agesilaus,  and  it  was  only, 
as  Xenophon  says,  by  obeying  his  country  in  every  thing,  that  he  ac- 
quired so  great  an  authority  ;  which  seems  a  kind  of  paradox,  thus  ex- 
plained by  Plutarch.  The  greatest  power  was  vested  at  that  time  in  the 
Ephori  and  senate.  The  office  of  the  Ephori  subsisted  only  one  year; 
they  were  instituted  to  limit  the  too  great  power  of  the  kings,  and  to  serve 
as  a  barrier  against  it,  as  we  have  observed  elsewhere.  For  this  reason 
the  kings  of  Sparta,  from  their  establishment,  had  always  retained  a  kind 
of  hereditary  aversion  for  them,  and  continually  opposed  their  measures. 
Agesilaus  took  a  quite  contrary  method.  Instead  of  being  perpetually  at 
war  witn  them,  and  clashing  upon  all  occasions  with  their  measures,  he 
made  it  his  business  to  cultivate  their  good  opinion,  treated  them  always 
with  the  utmost  deference  and  regard,  never  entered  upon  the  least  enter- 
prise, without  having  first  communicated  it  to  them,  and  upon  their  sum- 
mons quitted  every  thing,  and  repaired  to  the  senate  with  the  utmost  promp- 
titude and  resignation.  Whenever  he  sat  upon  his  throne  to  administer 
justice,  if  the  Ephori  entered,  he  never  failed  to  rise  up  to  do  them  hon- 
our. By  all  these  instances  of  respect,  he  seemed  to  add  new  dignity  to 
their  office,  whilst  in  reality  he  augmented  his  own  power,  without  its  be- 
ing observed,  and  added  to  the  sovereignty  a  grandeur  the  more  solid  and 
permanent,  as  it  was  the  effect  of  the  people's  good  will  and  esteem  for 
him.  The  greatest  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  as  Augustus,  Trajan,  and 
Marcus  Antoninus,  were  convinced  that  the  utmost  a  prince  could  do  to 
honour  and  exalt  the  principal  magistrates,  was  only  adding  to  his  own 
power,  and  strengthening  his  authority,  which  neither  should,  nor  can  be 
founded  in  any  tiiiug  but  justice. 

Such  was  Agesilaus,  of  whom  much  will  be  said  hereafter,  and  witl^ 
^vhose  character  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  begin. 

*  Dp  amicit  n.  40. 
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SECTION  II. 

A0EBILAU8  GOES  TO  ASIA. — ^LYSANDEE  FALLS  OUT  WITH  HIM. 

AGESILAUS  had  scarce  ascended  the  throne,**  when  accounts  came 
Prom  Asia,  that  the  king  of  Persia  was  fitting  out  a  great  fleet  with  intent  to 
deprive  the  LacedaBmonians  of  their  empire  at  sea.  Conon's  letters,  secon* 
ded  by  the  remonstrances  of  Pharnabasus,  who  had  in  concert  represented 
to  Artaxerxes  the  power  of  Sparta  as  formidable,  had  made  a  strong  im- 
pression  upon  that  prince.  From  that  time  he  bad  it  seriously  in  bis 
thoughts  to  humble  that  proud  republic,  by  raising  up  its  rival,  and  by  that 
means  re-establishing  the  ancient  balance  between  them,  which  could  alone 
assure  his  safety,  by  keeping  them  perpetually  employed  against  each 
other,  and  thereby  prevented  from  uniting  their  forces  against  him. 

Lysander,  who  desired  to  be  sent  into  Asia,  in  order  to  re  establish  his 
creatures  and  friends  in  the  government  of  the  cities,  from  which  Sparta 
had  removed  them,  strongly  disposed  Agesilaus  to  take  upon  himself  the 
charge  of  the  war,  and  to  prevent  the  barbarian  king,  by  attacking  him  re- 
mote from  Greece,  before  he  should  have  finished  his  preparations.  The 
republic  having  made  this  proposal  to  him,  he  could  not  refuse  it,  and 
charged  himself  with  the  expedition  against  Artaxerxes,  upon  condition 
that  30  Spartan  captains  should  be  granted  him,  to  assist  him  and  com- 
pose his  counsel,  with  2000  new  citizens  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  helots 
who  had  been  lately  made  freemen,  and  6000  troops  of  the  allies,  which 
was  immediately  resolved.  Lysander  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  thirty 
Spartans,  not  only  upon  account  of  his  great  reputation,  and  the  authority 
he  had  acquired,  but  for  the  particular  friendship  between  him  and  Agesi- 
laus, who  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  throne,  as  well  as  the  honour 
which  had  been  lately  conferred  upon  him  of  being  elected  generalis- 
simo. 

The  glorious  return  of  the  Greeks  who  had  followed  Cyrus,  and  whom 
the  whole  power  of  Persia  was  not  able  to  prevent  from  retreating  into 
their  own  country,  had  inspired  all  Greece  with  a  wonderful  confidence  in 
their  forces,  and  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  barbarians.  In  this  disposition 
of  the  people,  the  Lacedaemonians  conceived  it  would  reproach  them,  to 
neglect  so  favourable  a  conjuncture  for  delivering  the  Greeks  in  Asia  from 
their  subjection  to  those  barbarians,  and  for  putting  an  end  to  the  outrages 
and  violences  with  which  they  were  continually  oppressing  them.  They 
had  already  attempted  this  by  their  generals  Thimbrou  and  Dercyllidas ;; 
bat  all  their  endeavours  having  hitherto  proved  ineffectual,  they  referred  the 
conduct  of  this  war  to  the  care  of  Agesilaus.  He  promised  them  either 
to  conclude  a  glorious  peace  with  the  Persians,  or  to  employ  them  so  effect- 
ually, as  should  leave  them  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  carry  the  war 
into  Greece.  The  king  had  great  views,  and  thought  of  nothing  less  than 
attacking  Artaxerxes  in  Persia  itself. 

When  he  arrived  at  Ephesus,  Tissaphernes  sent  to  demand  what  reasoA 
bad  induced  his  coming  into  Asia,  and  why  he  had  taken  up  arms.  He  re- 
plied, that  he  came  to  aid  the  Greeks  who  inhabited  there,  and  to  re-estab- 
lish them  in  their  ancient  liberty,  f  The  satrap,  who  was  not  yet  prepared^ 
preferred  art  to  force,  anti  assured  him  that  his  master  would  give  the  Gre- 
cian cities  of  Asia  their  liberty,  provided  he  committed  no  acts  of  hostility 

•  A.  M.  S608.     Ant.  J.  C.  396.    Xenoph.  Hist.  Grac.  1.  iii.  p.  495,  49Bi.    lyft. 
lie  Aj^esil.  p.  652.    Plut.  in  Agesil.  p.  59S.    In  Lysand.  p.  446. 
^  Xenoph.  1.  iii.  p.  496.  ct  602. 
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till  the  retarn  of  fhe  couriers.  Agesilftus  agreed,  and  the  trace  was  Bwom  on 
both  sides.  Tissaphernes,  who  laid  no  great  stress  apon  an  oath,  took  the 
advantage  of  this  delay  to  assemble  troops  on  aH  aides.  The  Lacedsemoiu- 
an  general  was  apprized  of  it,  but  however  kept  his  word  ;  being  convin- 
ced, that  in  affairs  of  state,  the  breach  of  faith  can  have  but  a  very  short 
and  precarious  success ;  whereas  a  reputation  established  upon  inviolable 
fidelity  id  the  observance  of  engagements,  which  the  perfidy  itself  of  other 
contracting  parties  has  not  power  to  alter,  will  establish  a  credit  and  confi- 
dence equally  useful  and  glorious.  In  effect,  Xenophon  remarks  that  this 
religious  observation  of  treaties  gained  him  the  universal  esteem  and  opin- 
ion of  the  cities,  whilst  the  different  conduct  of  Tissaphernes  entirely  lost 
him  their  favour. 

Agesilaus  made  use  of  this  interval  in  acquiring  an  ^  exact  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  the  cities,  and  in  making  suitable  regulations.  He  found  great 
disorder  every  where,  their  government  being  neither  democratical,  as  un- 
der the  Athenians,  nor  aristocratical,  as  Lysander  had  estabfished  it.  f  The 
people  of  the  country  had  no  communication  with  Asesilaus,  nor  had  ever 
known  him ;  for  which  reason  they  made  no  court  to  him,  conceiving  that 
he  had  the  title  of  general  for  form's  sake  only,  and  that  the  whole  power 
was  really  vested  in  Lysander.  As  no  governour  had  ever  done  so  much 
good  to  his  friends,  or  hurt  to  his  enemies,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  was 
80  much  beloved  by  the  one  and  feared  by  the  other.  All  therefore  were 
eager  to  pay  their  homage  to  him,  were  every  day  in  crowds  at  hils  door, 
and  made  his  train  very  numerous  when  he  went  abroad ;  whilsf  Agesilaua 
remained  almost  alone.  Such  a  conduct  could  not  fail  of  offending  a  gene- 
ral and  king,  extremely  sensible  and  delicate  in  what  regarded  his  authori- 
ty ;  though  otherwise  not  jealous  of  any  one's  merit,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
much  inclined  to  distinguish  it  with  his  favour.  He  did  not  dissemble  his 
disgust.  He  paid  no  regard  to  I^ysander's  recommendations,  and  ceased  to 
employ  him  himself.  Lysander  presently  perceived  this  alteration  in  re- 
gard to  him.  He  discontinued  bis  applications  for  his  friends  to  the  king, 
desired  them  not  to  visit  him  any  more,  nor  attach  themselves  to  him,  but 
to  address  themselves  directly  to  the  king,  and  to  cultivate  the  favour  of 
those  who  in  the  present  times  had  power  to  serve  and  advance  their  crea- 
tures. The  greatest  part  of  them  gave  over  importuning  him  with  their  af- 
fairs, but  did  not  cease  to  pay  their  court  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  only  more  assiduous  than  ever  about  bis  person,  attended  him  in 
throngs  when  he  took  the  air  abroad,  and  regularly  assisted  at  all  his  exer- 
cises. Lysander,  naturally  vain,  and  long  accustomed  to  the  homage  and 
submission  that  attended  absolute  power,  did  not  take  sufficient  care  to  re- 
move the  busy  crowd  from  his  person,  that  continually  made  their  address- 
es to  him  with  more  application  than  ever. 

This  ridiculous  affectation  of  authority  and  grandeur  grew  still  more  and 
more  offensive  to  Agesilaus,  and  seemed  as  if  intended  to  insult  him.  He 
resented  it  so  highly,  that,  having  given  the  most  considerable  commands 
and  best  governments  to  private  officers,  he  appointed  Lysander  Commissa- 
ry of  the  stores,  and  distributor  of  provisions ;  and  afterwards  to  insultiand 
deride  the  lonians,  he  told  them,  "  that  they  might  now  go  and  consalt 
'^  this  master  butcher." 

Lysander  thought  it  then  iivcumbent  upon  him  to  speak,  and  to  come  to 
an  explanation  with  him.   Their  conversation  was  brief  and  laconic.   **  CePf 

*  A.  M.  3609.     Ant.  J.  C.  S95. 

^  Plut.  in  Agesil.  p.  599,  600.    In  Ly^and.  p.  446,  447. 
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^  tatnly,  my  lord,"  B«d  Lysander,  "  you  very  well  know  how  to  depress 
■*  yonr  friends."—^"  Yes,  when  they  would  set  themselves  above  me ;  but 
^  when  they  are  studious  of  my  dignity,  I  Jiiiow  also  how  to  let  them  share 
**  in  it." — "  But,  perhaps,  my  lord,"  replied  Lysaoder,  **  I  have  been  injur- 
**  ed  by  false  reports,  and  things  1  never  did  have  been  imputed  to  me, 
^  I  must  beg,  therefore,  if  it  be  only  upon  account  of  the  strangers,  who 
^  have  all  of  them  their  eyes  upon  us,  that  you  would  give  me  an  employ- 
**  ment  In  your  army,  wherein  you  shall  think  me  least  capable  of  dis- 
**  pleasing,  and  most  of  serving  you  effectually." 

The  effect  of  this  conversation  was  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Hellespont, 
which  Agesilaus  gave  him.  In  this  employment  he  retuned  all  his  resent- 
ment, without  however  neglecting  any  part  of  his  duty,  or  of  what  con- 
duced to  the  success  of  affairs.  Some  small  time  after,  he  returned  to  Spar- 
ta, without  any  marks  of  honour  and  distinction,  extremely  incensed 
against  Agesiiaus,  and  with  the  hope  of  makin'  him  perfectly  sensible  of  it. 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  Lysander's  conduct,  as  we  have  here  repre- 
sented it,  denotes  a  vanity  and  narrowness  of  mind  on  hi  a  side,  much  un- 
worthy of  his  reputation.  Perhaps  Agesiiaus  carried  too  far  his  sensibility 
and  delicacy  in  point  of  honour,  and  that  he  was  a  little  too  severe  upon  a 
friend  and  benefactor,  whom  secret  animadversions, attended  with  openness 
of  heart  and  expressions  of  kindness,  might  have  reclaimed  to  his  duty. 
But  as  shining  as  Lysander's  merit,  and  as  considerable  as  the  services  he 
had  rendered  Agesiiaus  might  be,  they  could  not  all  of  them  give  him  a 
right,  not  on^f  to  an  equality  with  his  king  and  general,  but  to  the  superior- 
ity be  affected,  which  in  some  measure  tended  to  making  the  other  insigni- 
ficant. He  ought  to  have  remembered,  that  it  is  never  allowable  for  an  in- 
ferior to  forget  himself,  and  so  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  just  subordination. 

*  Upon  his  return  to  Sparta,  he  had  it  seriously  in  his  thoughts  to  execute 
a  project  which  he  had  many  years  revolved  in  his  mind.  At  Sparta  there 
were  only  two  families,  or  rather  branches  of  the  posterity  of  Hercules, 
who  had  aright  to  the  throne.  When  Lysander  bad  attained  to  (hat  high 
degree  of  power  which  his  great  actions  had  acquired  him,  he  began  to  see 
with  pain  a  city  whose  glory  bad  been  so  much  augmented  by  his  exploits, 
under  the  government  of  princes  to  whom  he  gave  place  neither  in  valour 
nor  birth ;  for  he  was  descended,  as  well  as  themselves,  from  Hercules. 
He  therefore  sought  means  to  deprive  those  two  houses  of  the  sole  succes- 
sion  to  the  crown,  and  to  extend  that  right  to  all  the  other  branches  of  the 
Heraclides,  and  even,  according  to  some,  to  all  the  natives  of  Sparta ;  flat- 
tering himself,  that  if  his  design  took  effect,  no  Spartan  could  be  capable  of 
disputing  that  honour  with  him,  and  that  he  should  have  the  preference  to 
all  others. 

This  ambitious  project  of  Lysander  shows  that  the  greatest  captains  are 
often  those  from  whom  a  republic  has  most  to  apprehend.  Those  haughty 
Taliant  spirits,  accustomed  to  absolute  power  in  armies,  bring  back  with 
Tictory  a  daring  loftiness  of  mind  always  to  be  dreaded  in  a  free  stale. 
Sparta,  in  giving  Lysander  unlimited  power,  and  leaving  it  for  so  many 
years  in  his  hands,  did  not  sutliciently  consider,  that  nothing  is  more  danger- 
ous than  to  confide  to  persons  of  superior  merit  and  abilities,  employments 
of  supreme  authority,  which  naturally  expose  them  to  the  temptation  of 
rendering  themselves  independent,  and  absolute  mpsters  of  power.  Ly- 
sander was  not  proof  against  it,  and  practisad  secretly  to  open  himself  a 
way  to  the  throne. 

•  Plot  in  Lysand.  p.  447,  448.    Diod.  1.  xir.  p.  S44,  C4&. 
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Th6  undertaking  was  bold,  and  required  long  preparations  He  thought 
it  impossible  to  succeed  without  first  making  use  of  the  fear  of  the  diTini- 
ty,  and  the  terrors  of  superstition,  to  amaze  and  subdue  the  citizens  into  a 
more  easy  disposition  to  receive  what  he  wanted  to  have  them  understand  ; 
for  he  knew  that  in  Sparta,  as  well  as  throughout  all  Greece,  nothing  of  the 
least  importance  was  determined  without  the  oracle's  being  previously  con* 
suited.  He  tempted  with  great  presents  the  priests  and  priestesses  of  Del- 
pbos,  Dodona,  and  Ammon,  though  ineffectually  at  that  time;  and  the  latter 
even  sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta,  to  accuse  him  of  impiety  and  sacrilege ; 
but  be  extricated  himself  from  that  bad  affair  by  his  credit  and  address. 

It  was  necessary  to  set  other  engines  at  work.  A  woman  in  the  kingdom 
of  Pontus,  affirming  that  she  was  with  child  by  Apollo,  had  been  delivered 
some  years  before  of  a  son,  to  whom  the  name  of  Silenus  was  given,  and 
the  greatest  persons  of  that  nation  had  disputed  the  honour  of  nursing  aad 
educating  him.  Lysander,  taking  this  wondrous  birth  for  the  commence^ 
ment,  and  in  a  manner  the  foundation  of  the  piece  he  meditated,  supplied 
the  rest  himself,  by  employing  a  good  number  of  persons,  and  those  not 
inconsiderable,  to  disperse,  by  way  of  prologue  to  the  performance,  the 
miraculous  birth  of  this  infant ;  whereby,  no  affectation  appearing  in  them, 
people  were  disposed  to  believe  it  This  being  done,  they  brought  certain 
discourses  from  Delphos  to  Sparta,  which  were  industriously  spread  abroad 
every  where ,  that  the  priests  of  the  temple  had  in  their  custody  some 
books  of  very,  ancient  oracles,  which  they  kept  concealed  from  all  the 
world,  and  of  which  it  was  not  permitted,  either  for  them  or  any  other 
persons  whatsoever,  to  have  any  knowledge :  and  that  only  a  son  of  Apol- 
lo, Who  was  to  come  in  process  of  time,  and  having  given  undoubted 
proofs  of  his  birth  to  those  who  had  the  books  in  their  keeping,  was  to  take 
and  carry  them  away. 

All  this  being  well  premised,  Silenus  was  to  present  himself  to  the  priests, 
and  4lemand  those  oracles  as  the  son  of  Apollo  ;  and  the  priests,  who  were 
in  the  secret,  as  actors  well  prepared  and  fully  instructed  in  their  parts,  were 
on  their  side  to  make  the  most  exact  and  circumstantial  inquiry  into  cveiy 
thiu£;  not  without  affecting  great  difficulty,  and  asking  endless  questions  for 
the  full  proof  of  his  birth.  At  length,  as  absolutely  convinced  that  this  Si- 
WnuB  was  the  real  son  of  Apollo,  they  were  to  produce  the  books,  and  de- 
liver Uiem  to  him ;  after  which,  this  son  of  Apollo  was  to  read  the  prophe- 
cies contained  in  them,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  world  ;  and  particularly 
that  for  which  the  whole  contrivance  had  been  cooked  up.  The  sense  of 
this  was,  '^  that  it  was  more  expedient  and  advantageous  for  the  Spartao» 
'*  to  elect  no  king  for  the  future,  but  the  most  worthy  of  their  citizens." 
Lysander  in  consequence  was  to  mount  the  tribunal,  to  harangue  the  citi- 
zens, and  induce  them  to  make  this  alteration.  Cleon  of  Halicarnassus, . 
a  celebrated  rhetorician,  had  composed  a  very  eloquent  discourse  for  hint 
upon  this  subject,  which  he  had  got  by  heart. 

Silenus  grew  up,  and  repaired  to  Greece  in  order  to  play  his  part,  wheo 
Lysander  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  piece  miscarry,  by  the  timiditj- 
and  desertion  of  one  of  his  principal  actors,  who  broke  his  word,  and  dis- 
appeared at  the  very  instant  it  was  to  have  been  performed.  Though  tliis 
intrigue  had  been  carried  on  a  great  while,  it  was  transacted  with  so  mucli 
secrtcy  to  the  time  it  was  to  have  matle  its  appearance,  that  nothing  of  it 
was  known  during  the  life  of  Lysander.  Uow  it  came  to  light  after  bis 
ilcath  we  shall  soon  rehte,  but  must  at  present  return  to  Tissaphernes. 
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SECTION  in. 

EXPEDITION    OF   AGESlIiAUB    INTO   ASIA. 

WHEN  l^saphemea  had  received  the  troops  assigned  htm  by  the  lung/ 
and  drawn  together  all  his  forces,  he  sent  to  command  Agesilaus  to  retire 
oat  of  Asia,  and  declared  war  against  him  in  case  of  refusal.  His  officers 
were  all  alarmed,  not  believing  him  in  a  condition  to  oppose  the  great  ar* 
my  of  the  Persian  king.  For  himself  he  heard  Tissaphernes'  heralds  with 
a  gay  and  easy  countenance,  and  bade  them  tell  their  master,  that  he  watf 
UDder  a  very  great  obligation  to  him,  "  for  having  made  the  gods,  by  his 
"  perjury,  the  enemies  of  Persia,  and  the  friends  of  Greece."  He  promis- 
ed himself  great  things  from  this  expedition,  and  would  have  thought  it  ari 
exceeding  disgrace  for  him,  that  10,000  Greeks,  under  the  command  of 
Xenophon,  should  have  passed  through  the  heart  of  Asia  to  the  Grecian 
sea,  and  beat  the  king  of  Persia  as  often  as  he  appeared  against  them  ;  and 
that  he,  who  commanded  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose  empire  extended  al( 
over  Greece  by  sea  and  land,  should  not  execute  some  exploit  worthy  of 
glory  and  remembrance. 

At  first,  therefore,  to  revenge  the  perfidy  of  Tissapheraes  by  a  just  and 
allowable  deceit,  he  made  a  feint  of  marching  his  army  into  Caria,  the  res- 
idence of  that  satrap ;  and  as  soon  as  the  barbarian  had  caused  his  troops 
to  march  that  way  he  turned  short,  and  fell  upon  Phrygia,  where  he  took 
many  towns,  and  amassed  immense  treasures,  which  he  distributed  amongst 
the  officers  and  soldiers :  letting  his  friends  see,  says  Plutarch,  that  to  break 
a  treaty,  and  violate  an  oath,  is  to  despise  the  gods  themselves ;  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  to  deceive  an  enemy  by  the  stratagems  of  war,  is  not  only 
just  and  glorious,  but  a  sensible  delight  attended  with  the  greatest  advanta- 
ges. 

The  spring  being  come,  he  assembled  all  his  forces  at  Ephesus ;  and  to 
exercise  his  soldiers,  he  proposed  prizes  both  for  the  horse  and  foot.  This 
Bmall  inducement  set  every  thing  in  motion.  The  place  for  exercises  was 
perpetually  full  of  all  kinds  of  troops,  and  the  city  of  Ephesus  seemed  only 
a  paliestra,  and  a  school  of  war.  The  whole  market-place  was  filled  wllli 
horses  and  arms,  and  the  shops  with  difierent  kinds  of  military  equipage. 
Agesilaus  was  seen  returning  from  the  exercises,  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
officers  and  soldiers,  all  of  them  crowned  with  wreaths,  which  they  were 
going  to  deposit  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  to  the  great  admiration  and  deFight 
of  all  the  world  :  for,  says  Xenophon,  where  piety  and  discipline  are  seen 
to  flourish,  the  best  hopes  must  be  conceived. 

To  give  his  soldiers  new  valour  from  the  contempt  of  their  enemies,  he 
made  use  of  this  contrivance.  He  ordered  the  commissaries,  who  had 
charge  of  the  booty,  to  strip  the  prisoners,  and  expose  them  to  sale.  There 
Were  abundance  of  buyers  for  their  habits :  but  for  themselves,  their  bod- 
ies were  so  soft,  white,  and  delicate,  having  been  nurtured  and  brought  ufi 
in  the  shade,  that  they  laughed  at  them,  as  neither  of  service  nor  value. 
Agesilaus  took  this  occasion  to  approach  and  say  to  his  soldiers,  pointing  to 
the  men,  "  See  there  against  whom  ye  fight ;"  and  showing  them  their  rich 
spoils,  "  and  there  for  what  you  fight." 

When  the  season  for  taking  the  field  returned,  Agesilaus  gave  out  that 
he  would  march  into  Lydia.     Tissapheriiesj  who  had  not  forgot  the  first 

*Xenoph.  Hist  Grace.  1.  lii.  p.  497—502.  Idrm.  do  Agofil.  p.  Gr>2--  C.On.  Plutr 
in  Agesfl.  p.  eoO« 
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fttratagem  he  had  used  in  regard  to  him,  and  was  not  willing  to  be  deceived 
a  second  time,  made  his  troops  march  directly  for  Caria,  not  donbting  but 
at  this  time  Agesilaos  would  turn  his  arms  that  way ;  the  rather,  becau^se  it 
was  natural  for  him  as  he  wanted  cavalry,  to  endeaTour  to  make  a  rough 
and  difficult  country  the  seat  of  action,  which  might  render  the  horse  of  an 
enemy  useless  and  unserviceable.  But  he  deceived  himself;  Agesilaua 
entered  Lydia,  and  approached  Sardis.  Tlssaphernes  hastened  thither 
with  his  horse,  with  intent  to  relieve  the  place.  Agesilaus,  knowing  that 
his  infantry  had  not  had  time  to  arrive,  thought  proper  to  take  the  advan- 
tage of  so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  give  him  battle,  before  be  had  re- 
assembled all  his  troops.  He  drew  up  his  army  in  two  lines :  the  first  he 
formed  of  his  squadrons,  whose  intervals  he  filled  up  with  platoons  of  the 
light  armed  foot,  and  ordered  them  to  begin  the  charge,  whilst  he  followed 
with  the  second  line,  composed  of  his  heavy  armed  infantry.  The  barba- 
rians did  not  sustain  the  first  shock,  but  took  to  their  heels  immediately. 
The  Greeks  pursued  them,  and  forced  their  camp,  where  they  made  a 
great  slaughter,  and  a  still  greater  booty. 

*  After  this  battle  the  troops  of  Agesilaus  were  at  entire  liberty  to  plun- 
der and  ravage  the  whole  country  of  the  Persians,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  the  satisfaction  to  see  that  prince  inflict  an  exemplary  punishment  upon 
Tissaphernes,  who  was  a  very  wicked  man  and  a  most  dangerous  enemy 
of  the  Greeks. 

f  The  king  had  already  received  abundance  of  comphiints  against  his  con- 
duct. Upon  this  occasion  he  was  accused  of  treason,  as  not  having  done 
his  duty  in  the  battle.  Queen  Parysatis,  always  actuated  by  her  hatred 
and  revenge  against  those  who  had  any  share  in  the  death  of  her  son  Cy- 
rus, did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  death  of  Tissaphernes,  by  aggrava- 
ting with  all  her  power  the  charges  against  him ;  for  she  had  been  entirely 
restored  to  favour  by  the  king  her  son. 

As  Tissaphernes  had  a  great  authority  in  Asia,  the  king  was  afraid  to  at- 
tack him  openly,  but  thought  it  necessary  to  take  suitable  precautions  id 
seizing  so  powerful  an  officer,  who  might  have  proved  a  dangerous  ene- 
ipy.  He  charged  Tithraustes  with  that  important  commission,  and  gave 
him  two  letters  at  the  same  time.  The  first  was  for  Tissaphernes,  and  con- 
tained the  king's  orders  in  regard  to  the  war  with  the  Greeks,  with  full  pow- 
er to  act  as  was  requisite.  The  second  was  addressed  to  Ariseus,  govem- 
our  of  Larissa :  by  which  the  king  commanded  him  to  assist  Tithraustes 
with  his  counsel,  and  aU  his  forces,  in  seizing  Tissaphernes.  He  lost  no 
time,  and  sent  to  desire  Tissaphernes  would  come  to  him,  that  they  might 
confer  together  upon  the  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign.  Tissapher- 
nes, who  suspected  nothing,  went  to  htm  with  only  a  guaid  of  300  men. 
Whilst  he  was  in  a  bath,  without  sabre  or  other  arms,  he  was  seized  and  put 
Into  the  hands  of  Tithraustes,  who  caused  his  head  to  be  immediately 
struck  off,  and  sent  it  immediately  to  Persia.  The  king  gave  it  to  Parysa- 
tis ;  an  agreeable  present  to  a  princess  of  her  violent  and  vindictive  tem- 
per. Though  this  conduct  of  Artaxerxcs  seems  little  worthy  of  a  king,  n<i- 
body  lamented  the  death  of  that  satrap,  who  had  no  veneration  for  the  gods, 
nor  any  regard  for  men ;  who  looked  upon  probity  and  honour  as  empty 
names;  who  made  a  jest  of  the  most  sacred  oaths,  and  believed  the  whole 
ability  and  policy  of  a  statesman  consisted  in  knowing  how  to  deceive  otb- 
ers  by  hypocrisy,  fraud,  perfidy,  and  perjury. 

*Xenoph.  p.  501.  et  657.  Plut  in  Artax.  p.  lOtl.  ct  in  Agcsil.  p.  601. 
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Tithniiistes  had  a  third  writing  from  the  kiag,  whereby  he  was  appointed 
to  command  the  annies  in  the  room  of  TissatiberneB.  *  After  having  ex- 
ecuted hia  commistiony  he  sent  great  presents  to  Agesilaus,  to  induce  him 
to  eater  more  readily  into  bis  views  and  interest ;  and  ordered  him  to  be 
told  that  the  cause  of  the  war  being  removed,  and  the  author  of  all  differ- 
ences put  to  death,  nothing  opposed  an  accommodation ;  that  the  king  of 
Persia  consented  that  the  cities  of  Asia  should  enjoy  their  liberty,  paying 
him  the  customary  tribute,  provided  he  would  withdraw  bis  troops  and  re- 
turn into  Greece.  Agesilans  replied  that  he  could  conclude  nothing  with- 
out the  orders  of  Sparta,  upon  whom  alone  depended  the  peace  ;  that  as 
for  him,  he  was  better  pleased  with  enriching  liji^  soldiers  than  himself;  thal^ 
the  Greeks,  t^sides,  thought  it  more  glorious  and  honourable  to  take  spoils 
from  their  enemies,  than  to  accepi  their  presents.  However,  as  he  was 
not  unwilling  to  give  Tithraustes  the  satisfaction  of  removing  out  of  his 
province,  and  of  expressing  his  gratitude  to  him  for  having  punished  the 
common  enemy  of  the  Greeks,  he  marched  into  Phrygia,  which  was  the 
province  of  Phamabasus.  Tithraustes  had  himself  proposed  that  expedi^ 
tion  to  him,  and  paid  him  30  talents  for  the  charges  of  his  journey* 

Upon  his  march,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  magistrates  of  Sparta, 
with  orders  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  the  naval  army,  and  powe« 
to  depute  whom  he  thought  fit  in  bis  stead.  By  these  new  powers  he  saw 
himself  absolute  commander  of  all  the  troops  of  that  state  in  Asia  both 
by  sea  and  land.  This  resolution  was  taken,  in  order  that  all  operations  be- 
ing directed  by  one  and  the  same  head,  and  the  two  armies  acting  in  con- 
cert, the  plans  for  the  service  might  be  executed  with  more  uniformity,  and 
every  thing  conspire  to  the  same  end.  Sparta  till  then  had  never  done  the 
honour  to  any  of  their  generals  to  confide  to  him  at  the  same  time  the  com- 
mand of  the  armies  by  sea  and  land  :  so  that  all  the  world  agreed  that  he 
was  the  greatest  personage  of  his  time,  and  best  sustained  the  high  reputa- 
tion be  enjoyed.     But  he  was  a  man,  and  had  his  failings. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  establish  Pisander  his  lieutenant  in  the 
fleet ;  in  which  he  seemed  to  have  committed  a  considerable  fault ;  be- 
cause having  about  him  many  older  and  more  experienced  captains,  willi- 
out  regard  to  the  service  of  the  public,  to  do  honour  to  an  ally,  and  to 
please  his  wife,  who  was  Pisander's  sister,  he  intrusted  him  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet ;  that  employment  being  much  above  his  abilities,  thougli 
he  was  not  without  his  merit. 

This  is  the  common  temptation  of  persons  in  power,  who  believe  they 
possess  it  only  for  themselves  and  their  families ;  as  if  the  advantage  of  re- 
lation to  them  was  a  sufficient  title  and  qualification  for  posts  which  require 
great  abilities.  7hey  do  not  reflect  that  they  not  only  expose  the  affairs  of 
a  state  to  ruin  by  their  private  views,  but  sacrifice,  besides,  the  interests  of 
their  own  glqry,  which  cannot  be  maintained  but  by  successes  it  were  in- 
consistent to  expect  from  instruments  so  ill  chosen. 

f  Agesilaus  continued  with  his  army  in  Phrygia,  upon  the  lands  of  Phar- 
nabasus' government,  where  he  lived  in  the  abundance  of  all  thine^s,  and 
Harassed  great  sums  of  money.  From  thence  advancing  as  far  as  Paphla- 
gonia,  he  made  an  alliance  with  king  Gotis,  who  passionately  desired  his 
amity,  from  the  sense  of  his  faith  in  the  observance  of  treaties,  and  his 
otlier  virtues.  The  same  motive  had  already  induced  SpiUiridates,  one  of 
the  king's  principal  o£Scers,  to  quit  the  service  of  Phamabasus,  and  go  over 

*Xenoph.  Hi&t.  Graec.  1.  iii.  p.  501.    Pint.  in.  Agesil.  p.  601. 
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to  Agesilaus,  to  whom  from  his  revolt  he  had  rendered  g^reat  senrkeB ;  far 
he  had  a  great  body  of  troops,  and  was  very  brave.  This  officer,  having 
entered  Phrygia,  bad  laid  waste  the  whole  country  under  Phamabasus,  who 
never  dared  to  appear  in  the  field  agunst  him,  nor  even  to  rely  upon  his 
fortresses ;  but  carrying  away  whatever  was  most  valuable  and  dear  to  him, 
he  kept  flying  continually  before  him,  and  retired  from  one  place  to  anotii- 
er,  changing  his  camp  every  day.  Spithridates  at  length,  taking  with  him 
some  Spartan  troops,  with  Herippidas,  the  chief  of  the  /council  of  thirty 
sent  by  the  republic  to  Agesilaus  the  second  year,  watched  him  one  day  so 
closely,  and  attacked  him  so  successfully,  that  he  made  himself  master  of 
his  camp,  and  of  all  the  rich  spoils  with  which  it  alM)unded.  But  Herippi- 
ilas,  injudiciously  setting  himself  up  as  an  inexorable  comptroller,  was  for 
bringing  the  booty  that  had  been  sunk  to  an  account ;  forced  even  the  sol- 
diers of  Spithridates  to  restore  what  they  had  taken,  and  by  vi«ttng  their 
tents,  and  searching  them  with  an  unseasonable  exactitude  and  ^eYerity-f 
jiffronted  Spithridates  to  such  a  degree  that  he  withdrew  directly  to  Sardis 
Vith  his  Paphlagonians. 

It  is  said,  that  in  this  whole  expedition  nothing  so  senribly  affected  Age- 
silaus as  the  retreat  of  Spithridates:  for;  besides  his  being  very  sorry  for 
the  loss'  of  so  good  an  officer,  and  so  good  troops,  he  apprehended  being 
reproached  with  mean  and  sordid  avarice ;  a  vice  equally  dishonourable  to 
himself  and  his  Country,  and  of  which  he  had  taken  pains  to  avoid  the 
slightest  suspicion  during  his  whole  life.  He  did  not  think  it  consistent  with 
the  duty  of  his  office,  to  shut  his  eyes,  through  slothful  ease  and  indolence, 
against  all  the  malversations  that  were  committed  under  him ;  but  he  Icnew 
at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  an  exactitude  and  severity,  that,  by  being 
carried  too  far,  degenerate  into  minuteness  and  petulancy,  and  which, 
through  an  extreme  affectation  of  virtue,  become  a  real  and  dangerous 
vice. 

*  Some  time  after,  Pbamabasus,  who^saw  his  country  ravaged,  demand- 
ed an  Interview  with  Agesilaus,  which  was  negociated  by  a  common  friend 
of  them  both.  Agesilaus  arrived  first  with  his  friends  at  the  place  agreedf 
oiPf  and  sat  down,  in  expectation  of  Pharnabasus,  upon  the  turf  under  the 
shade  of  a  tree.  When  Pharnabasus  arrived,  his  people  spread  skins  upon 
the  ground  of  exceeding  softness,  from  the  length  of  their  hair,  with  rich 
carpets  of  various  colours ,  and  ma^^nificent  cushions.  But  when  he  saw 
Agesilaus  sitting  simply  upon  the  ground,  without  any  preparation,  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  effeminacy,  and  sat  down  also  upon  the  grass.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  Persian  pride  was  seen  to  pay  homage  to  the  Spartan  modesty 
and  simplicity. 

After  reciprocal  salutations,  Pharnabasus  spoke  to  this  effect :  That  he 
had  served  the  Lacedicmonlans'  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  fought  several  battles  for  them,  and  supported  their  naval  army, 
without  giving  any  room  to  reproach  him  with  fraud  or  treachery,  as  Tis^ 
saphernes  had  done  :  that  he  was  surprised  at  their  coming  to  attack  him 
in  his  government :  burning  the  towns,  cutting  down  the  trees,  and  laying 
waste  the  whole  country  :  that  if  it  was  the  custom  with  the  Greeks,  who 
made  a  profession  of  honour  and  virtue,  to  treat  their  friends  and  benefac- 
tors in  such  a  manner,  he  did  not  know  what  they  might  mean  by  just  and 
equitable.  These  complaints  were  not  entirely  without  foundation,  and 
were  uttered  with  a  modest,  but  pathetic  air  and  tone  of  voice.  The  Spar- 
tans, who  attended  Agesilaus,  not  seeing  how  they  could  be  answered  cast 

*  Xenoph.  Hist  Gra?c.  I.  iv.  p.  510—512,    Plut.  in  Agcsil.  p.  602, 
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down  their  e^es^  and  kept  a  profound  silence.  Age&ilaus,  who  obseryed 
it,  Replied  almost  in  these  terms :  "  Lord  Pharnabasus,  you  are  not  igno- 
**  rant  that  war  often  arms  the  best  friends  against  each  other  for  the  de- 
'^  fence  of  their  country.  Whilst  we  were  such  to  the  king  your  master, 
"we  treated  him  aaa  friend;  but  as  we  are  become  bis  enemies,  we  make 
*^  open  war  against  him,  as  it  is  just  we  should,  and  endeavour  to  hurtr 
^  bim  by  what  we  act  against  you.  However,  from  the  instant  you  shall 
"  think  fit  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  bondage,  and  prefer  being  called  the 
^  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Greeks,  before  the  name  of  the  king  of  Persia's 
**  slare,  you  may  reckon  that  all  the  troops  you  see  before  your  eyes,  our 
**  arms,  our  ships,  our  persons,  to  the  last  man  of  us,  are  only  here  to  de^ 
*'  fend  your  possessions,  and  secure  your  liberty,  which  of  all  blessings  is 
"  the  moflt  precious  and  desirable." 

Phamabasus  answered,  that  if  the  king  sent  another  genera]  in  his  place« 
and  subjected  him  to  the  new  comer,  he  should  very  willingly  accept  his  of- 
fer ;  Aat  otherwise  he  would  not  depart  from  the  faith  he  had  sworn  tm 
bim,  nor  quit  his  service.  Agesilaus  then  taking  him  by  the  hand,  and  ris* 
log  with  him,  replied,  "  That  it  were  the  pleasure  of  the  gods,  lord  Phar- 
*'  nabasus,  with  such  noble  sentiments,  that  you  were  rather  our  friend  than 
**  our  enemy !"  He  promised  to  withdraw  from  his  government,  and  ne- 
ver return  into  it,  whilst  he  could  subsist  elsewhere. 

SECTION  IV. 

AGESILAUS   BECALLED   BT   THE    EPHORl    TO    DEFEND   HIS    COUNTRY. 

AGESILAUS  had  been  two  years  at  the  head  of  the  army,*  and  had  al- 
ready made  the  most  remote  provinces  of  Asia  tremble  at  his  name,  and 
resound  with  the  fame  of  his  great  wisdom,  disinterestedness,  moderation^ 
intrepid  valour  in  the  greatest  dangers,  and  invincible  patience  in  support- 
ing the  rudest  fatigues.  Of  so  many  thousand  soldiers  under  his  command, 
not  one  was  worse  provided,  or  lay  harder  than  himself.  He  was  so  indif- 
ferent as  to  heat  or  cold,  that  he  seemedf  formed  only  to  support  the  most 
rigbrous  seasons,  and  such  as  it  pleased  God  to  send :  which  are  Plutarch's 
express  words. 

The  most  agreeable  of  all  sights  to  the  Greeks  settled  in  Asia,  was  to 
see  the  lieutenants  of  the  great  king,  his  satraps,  and  other  great  lords, 
who  were  formerly  so  haughty  and  untractable,  soften  their  note  iu  the 
presence  of  a  man  meanly  clad,  and  at  his  single  word,  however  short 
and  laconic,  change  their  language  and  conduct,  and  in  a  manner  transform 
themselves  into  different  creatures.  Deputies  from  all  parts  were  sent  by 
the  people  to  form  alliances  with  bim,  and  his  army  increased  every  day 
by  the  troops  of  the  barbarians  that  came  to  join  him. 

All  Asia  was  already  in  motion,  and  most  of  the  provinces  ready  to  re- 
volt. Agesilaus  had  already  restored  order  and  tranquility  in  all  the  cities, 
had  reinstated  them  in  the  possession  of  their  liberty  under  reasonable 
modifications,  not  only  without  shedding  of  blood,  but  even  without  ban- 
isliing  a  single  person.  Not  content  with  such  a  progress,  he  had  formed 
the  design  of  attacking  the  king  of  Persia  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions, 
to  put  him  in  fear  o.f  bis  own  person,  and  the  tranquility  he  enjoyed  iu 

*  A.  M.  S610.  Ant  J.  C.  S94.  Plut  in  Agesil.  p.  603,  694.  Xen.  in  Agesil.  p. 
657. 
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Ecbfttaaa  and  Sssm  and  to  find  him  so  mnch  buBineM  at  jhoDid  make  it 
impracticable  for  him  to  embroil  ail  Greece  from  his  cabinet,  by  cor- 
rupting the  orators  and  persons  of  greatest  authority  in  its  cities  with  his 
presents. 

*  Titbraustes,  who  commanded  for  the  king  in  Asia,  seeing  the  tenden- 
cy  of  Agesilaus'  designs,  and  desiring  to  prevent  their  effects,  had  sen! 
Timocrates  of  Rhodes  into  Greece,  with  great  sums  of  money  to  corrupt 
the  principal  persons  in  the  cities,  and  by  their  means  occasion  defecHons 
against  Sparta.  He  knew  that  the  haughtiness  of  the  Lacedemonians^ 
(for  all  their  generals  did  not  resemble  Agesilaus)  and  the  imperious  man- 
ner with  which  they  treated  their  neighbours  and  allies,  especially  since 
they  considered  themselves  as  the  masters  of  Greece,  had  universally  dis- 
gusted (he  people,  and  excited  a  jealousy  that  waited  only  an  occasion  to 
break  out  against  them.  This  severity  of  governing  had  a  natural  cause 
in  their  education.  Accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  obey  without  delay* 
or  reply,  first  to  their  tutors,  and  afterwards  to  their  magistrates,  they  ex- 
acted a  like  submission  from  the  cities  in  their  dependance,  were  easily 
incensed  by  the  least  opposition,  and  by  thb  excessive  severity  rendered 
themselves  insupportable. 

Titbraustes  therefore  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  draw  off  the  allies  frooi 
their  party.  Thebes,  Argos,  Corinth,  entered  into  his  measures :  the  dep- 
uty did  not  go  to  Athens.  These  three  cities,  influenced  by  those  that  gov- 
erned them,  made  a  league  against  the  Lacediemonians,  who  on  their  side 
prepared  vigorously  for  the  war.  The  Thebans  at  the  same  time  sent  dep- 
uties to  the  Athenians,  to  implore  their  aid,  and  that  they  wojuld  enter  into 
the  alliance.  The  deputies,  after  Saving  slightly  passed  over  their  ancient 
divisions,  insisted  strongly  upon  the  considerable  service  they  had  render- 
ed Athens,  in  refusing  to  join  its  enemies  when  they  endeavoured  Its  final 
destruction.  They  represented  to  them  the  favourable  opportunity  that  of- 
fered for  reinstating  themselves  in  their  ancient  power,  and  to  deprive  the 
Lacedaemonians  of  the  empire  of  Greece :  that  all  the  allies  of  Sparta, 
either  without  or  within  Greece,  were  weary  of  their  severe  and  unjust 
sway,  and  waited  only  the  signal  to  revolt :  that  the  moment  the  Athenians 
should  declare  themselves,  all  the  cities  would  rouse  up  at  the  sound  of 
their  arms,  and  that  the  king  of  Persia,  who  had  sworn  the  ruin  of  Sparta, 
would  aid  them  with  bis  forces  both  by  sea  and  land. 

Thrasybufus,  whom  the  Thebans  had  supplied  with  arms  and  money, 
when  he  undertook  the  re-establishment  of  the  Athenian  liberty,  seconded 
their  demand  with  gredt  vigour,  and  the  aid  was  unanimously  resolved. 
The  Lacedaemonians  on  their  side  took  the  field  witiiout  loss  of  time,  ami 
entered  Phocis.  Lysander  wrote  to  Pausanias,  who  commanded  one  of 
the  two  armies,  to  give  him  notice  to  march  early  the  next  day  to  Haliar- 
ius,  which  he  designed  to  besiege,  and  that  he  should  be  (here  himself  by 
sun-rise.  The  letter  was  intercepted.  Lysander,  after  having  watted  his 
coming  up  a  great  while,  was  obliged  to  engage,  and  was  killed  in  the  bat- 
tle. Pausanias  received  this  bad  news  on  his  way ;  but  however  continn- 
ed  his  march  to  Haliartus,  and  called  a  council  of  war  to  consider  upon  a 
second  battle.  He  did  not  think  it  consistent  with  prudence  to  hazard  it, 
and  contented  himself  with  making  a  truce  to  remove  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  fallen  in  the  former  fight.  Upon  his  retnrn  to  Sparta,  he  was  c^- 
ted  to  £;ivc  an  account  of  his  conduct,  and  refusing  to  appear,  was  con- 
demned to  die.    But  he  avoided  the  execution  of  that  sentence  by  flight, 

*  Xeiioph.  Hist.  Grace.  1.  iii.  p.  302--j07.    P!ut.  in  Lysantf.  p.  44D— 451. 
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and  retired  to  Tegsum,  where  he  passed  the  remaioder  of  his  life  under 
the  shelter  and  protection  of  Minerva,  to  whom  be  had  rendered  himself  & 
suppliant,  and  died  of  disease. 

I^sander's  poverty  having  been  discovered  after  his  death,  did  great 
honour  to  his  memory ;  when  it  was  known,  that  of  fdl  the  gold  and  riches 
which  bad  passed  through  his  hands,  of  a  power  so  extensive  as  his  had 
been,  of  so  many  cities  under  bis  government,  and  which  made  their 
court  to  him,  in  a  word,  of  that  kind  of  dominion  and  sovereignty  always 
exercised  by  him,  he  had  made  no  manner  of  advantage  for  the  advance- 
ment and  enriching  of  his  house. 

8ome  days  before  his  death,  two  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Sparta  had 
contracted  themselves  to  his  two  daughters ;  but  when  they  knew  in  what 
condition  he  had  left  his  affairs,  they  refused  to  marry  them.  The  repub- 
lic did  not  suffer  so  sordid  a  .baseness  to  go  unpunished,  nor  Lysander's 
poverty,  which  was  the  strongest  proof  of  his  justice  and  virtue,  to  be  treat- 
ed as  an  obstacle  to  allying  into  his  family.  They  were  fined  in  a  great 
sum,  public^  disgraced,  and  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  all  persons  of  hon- 
our :  for  at  Sparta  there  were  penalties  established,  not  only  for  such  aa 
refoaed  to  marry,  or  married  too  late,  but  also  for  those  who  married  amiss ; 
and  those  especially  were  reckoned  of  this  number,  who  instead  of  allying 
into  houses  of  virtue,  and  with  their  own  relations,  had  no  other  motive 
but  wealth  and  lucre  in  marriage.  An  admirable  law,  and  highly  tending 
to  perpetuate  probity  and  honour  in  families,  which  an  impure  mixture  of 
blood  '*  and  manners,"  seldom  fails  to  alter  and  efface ! 

It  must  be  owne^l  that  a  generous  disinterestedness  in  the  midst  of  all 
that  could  inflame  and  gratify  the  lust  of  gain,  is  very  rare,  and  well 
worthy  of  admiration :  but  in  Lysander,  it  was  attended  with  great  defects 
which  entirely  obscure  its  lustre.  Without  speaking  of  his  tinprudence  in 
introducing  gold  and  silver  into  Sparta,  which  he  despised  himself,  though 
he  rendered  it  estimable  to  his  country,  and  thereby  occasioned  its  ruin, 
what  opinion  can  we  have  of  a  man,  brave  indeed,  well  read  in  men,  skil- 
ful in  affairs,  and  of  great  ability  in  the  arts  of  government,  and  what  is 
commonly  called  policy,  but  who  regards  probity  and  justice  as  nothing  ; 
to  whom  falsehood,  fraud,  and  perfidy,  appear  legal  methods  for  the  at- 
tainment of  his  ends ;  who  does  not  fear  for  the  advancement  of  his 
friends,  and  the  augmenting  of  his  creatures,  to  commit  the  most  flagrant 
injustice  and  oppressions,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  profane  whatever  is  most 
sacred  in  religion,  even  to  the  corrupting  of  priests,  and  forging  of  ora- 
cles, to  satiate  the  empty  ambition  of  being  equal  to  a  king,  and  of  ascend- 
ing the  throne  ? 

*  When  Agesilaus  was  upon  the  point  of  leading  his  troops  into  Persia, 
the  Spartan  Epicydidas  arrived  to  let  him  know  that  Sparta  was  threaten- 
ed with  a  furious  war ;  that  the  Epbori  recalled  him,  and  ordered  him  to 
return  immediately  for  the  defence  of  his  country.  Agcsilaus  did  not  de- 
Kberate  a  moment,  but  returned  this  answer  immediately  to  the  Ephori, 
which  Plutarch  has  transmitted  to  us.  "  f  Agcsilaus  to  the  Ephori,  greet- 
«  ing. — We  have  reduced  part  of  Asia,  put  the  barbarians  to  flight,  and 
**  made  great  preparations  for  war  in  Ionia :  but  as  you  order  me  to  return, 
''  I  am  not  far  behind  this  letter,  and  should  prevent  it  if  possible.  1  re- 
^*  ceived  the  command,  not  for  myself,  but  my  country  and  its  allies.    I 

*  Xcnoph.  hist  Gr«c.  1.  iv.  p.  513,  Idem  in  Agesil.  p.  657.  Pint,  in  A^rsil.  p. 
60.5,  601^. 
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''  know  that  a  general  does  not  deserve,  or  poBseas  that  name  reallf  , 
**  bat  as  be  submits  to  the  laws  and  the  Ephori,  and  obeys  the  magts- 
"  trates." 

This  ready  obedience  of  Agesilaus  has  been  much  admired  and  applaad- 
ed,  and  not  without  reason.  Hannibal,  though  depressed  with  misfortunes, 
and  driTen  almost  entirely  out  of  Italy,  obeyed  the  citizens  with  great  re- 
luctance, when  they  recalled  him  to  deliver  Carthage  from  the  dangers  that 
threatened  it.  Here  a  victorious  prince,  ready  to  enter  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, and  to  attack  the  king  of  Persia  even  upon  his  throne,  almost  assured 
of  the  success  of  his  arms,  on  the  first  order  of  the  Ephori,  renounces  the 
most  soothing  hopes,  and  the  most  exalted  expectations.  He  demonstrates 
the  truth  of  what  was  said,  "  That  at  Sparta  the  laws  ruled  men,  and  not 
**'  men  the  laws." 

On  his  departure  he  said,  "  That  30,000  of  the  king's  archers  drove 
him  out  of  Asia  3"  alluding  in  these  words  to  a  species  of  Persian  cola, 
which  had  on  one  side  the  figure  of  an  archer,  30,000  of  which  pieces  of 
money  had  been  dispersed  in  Greece  to  corrupt  the  orators  and  persona 
of  greatest  power  in  the  cities. 

'^  Agesilaus  in  quitting  Asia,  where  he  was  regretted  as  the  common  fa- 
ther of  the  people,  appointed  Euxenes  his  lieutenant,  and  gave  him  400O 
men  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Xenophon  went  with  him.  He  left 
at  Ephesus,  with  Megabysus  the  guardian  of  Diana's  temple,  half  the  gold 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  his  expedition  into  Persia  with  Cyrua^ 
to  keep  it  for  him  in  trust,  and  in  case  of  death,  to  consecrate  it  to  the 
godtlcs3. 

f  In  the  mean  time  the  Lacedemonians  had  raised  an  army,  and  given 
the  command  of  it  to  Aristodemus,  tutor  to  king  Agesipolis,  then  an  infant. 
Their  enemies  assembled  to  concert  the  operations  of  the  war.  Timolaaa 
of  Corinth  said,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  like  a  river  that  grew  larger  aa 
it  removed  from  its  source ;  or  to  a  swarm  of  bees,  which  it  is  easy  to 
burn  in  their  hive,  but  disperse  themselves  a  great  way  when  they  fly 
abroad,  and  become  formidable  by  their  stings.  He  was  therefore  of  opin- 
ion, that  it  was  proper  to  attack  them  in  their  capital ;  which  was  approved 
and  resolved.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  give  them  time.  They 
took  the  field  and  found  the  enemy  near  Nemsa,  a  city  not  very  remote 
from  Corinth,  where  a  rude  battle  ensued.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  the 
advantage,  which  was  very  considerable.  Agesilaus  having  received  this 
news  at  Amphipolis,  as  he  was  hastening  to  the  relief  of  his  country,  sent 
it  directly  to  the  cities  of  Asia  for  their  encouragement,  and  to  give  them 
hopes  of  his  speedy  return,  if  the  success  of  atfairs  would  admit  it. 

i  When  the  approach  of  Agesilaus  was  known  at  Sparta,  the  Lacedas- 
monlans  who  remained  in  the  city,  to  do  him  honour  for  the  ready  obedi- 
ence he  had  paid  to  their  order?,  caused  proclamations  to  be  made  by 
sound  of  trum])et,  that  all  young  persons  who  were  willing  to  aid  their  king 
might  come  and  list  themselves  for  that  purpose.  Not  one  of  them  failed 
to  enter  himself  immediately  with  the  utmost  joy.  But  the  Ephori  chose 
only  50  of  tlic  bravest  and  most  robust,  whom  they  sent  to  him,  and  de- 
sired that  he  would  enter  Boeotia  with  the  utmost  expedition ;  which  he  ac- 
cordingly  did. 

II  About  the  same  time  the  two  fleets  came  np  with  each  other  near  Cni- 


*  Xonoph.  hist.  Grsec.  I.  iv.  p.  513.    Xcnoph.  de  exp^d.  Cyr.  1.  v.  p.  350. 
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doB,  a  city  of  Oaria.  That  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  commanded  by 
Pisander,  Ageailaus'  brother  in  law,  and  that  of  the  Persians  by  Phamabasus 
and  Conon  the  Athenian.  The  latter  observing  that  the  king  of  Persia's 
supplies  came  slowly,  and  occasioned  the  loss  of  many  opportunities,  had 
resolved  to  go  in  person  to  the  court,  to  solicit  the  king's  assistance.  As  he 
would  not  prostrate  himself  before  him,  according  to  the  Persian  custom, 
he  could  not  explain  himself  but  bj  the  intervention  of  others.  He  repre- 
sented to  him,  with  a  force  and  spirit  seldom  pardoned  in  those  who  treat 
with  princes,  that  it  was  equally  shameful  and  astonishing,  that  his  minis- 
ters, contrary  to  his  intention,  should  suffer  his  affairs  to  be  disconcerted 
and  ruined  for  want  of  the  necessary  expences ;  that  the  richest  king  in  the 
world  should  give  place  to  his  enemies  in  the  very  point  he  was  so  infinite- 
ly superior  to  them,  that  is  in  riches  ;  and  that  for  want  of  remitting  the 
sums  his  service  required  to  bis  generals,  all  their  designs  were  rendered 
abortive.  These  remonstrances  were  free,  but  just  and  solid.  The  king 
received  them  perfectly  well,  and  showed,  by  his  example,  that  truth  may 
often  be  spoken  to  princes  with  success,  if  courage  were  not  wanting. 
Conon  obtained  all  he  demanded,  and  the  king  made  him  admiral  of  his 
fleet. 

It  was  coitiposed  of  more  than  90  galleys,  to  which  the  enemy's  was 
somewhat  inferior  in  number.  They  came  in  view  of  each  other  near  Cni- 
dos,  a  maritime  city  of  Asia  Minor.  Conon,  who  had  in  some  measure 
occasioned  the  taking  of  Athens  by  the  loss  of  the  sea  fight  near  i£gos- 
potamos,  used  extraordinary  efforts  in  this  to  retrieve  his  misfortune,  and 
to  obliterate  by  a  glorious  victory  the  disgrace  of  his  former  defeat.  *  He 
had  this  adyantage,  that  in  the  battle  be  was  going  to  give,  the  Persians 
would  be  at  the  whole  expence,  and  bear  all  the  loss  themselves ;  whereas 
the  entire  fruits  of  the  victory  would  redound  to  the  Athenians,  without 
hazarding  any  thing  of  their  own.  Pisander  had  also  strong  motives  ta 
show  his  valour  upon  this  occasion,  that  he  might  not  degenerate  from  the 
glory  of  his  brother  in  law,  and  to  justify  the  choice  he  had  made  in  ap^ 
pointing  him  admiral.  In  effect,  he  behaved  with  extreme  valour,  and 
bad  at  first  some  advantage  ;  but  the  batUe  growing  w&rm,  and  the  allies 
of  Sparta  betaking  themselves  to  flight,  he  could  not  resolve  to  follow 
tliem,  and  died  sword  in  hand.  Conon  took  50  galleys,  and  the  rest  esca- 
ped to  Qnidos.  The  consequence  of  this  victory  was  the  revolt  of  almost 
all  the  allies  of  Sparta,  several  of  whom  declared  for  the  Athenians,  and 
the  rest  resumed  their  ancient  liberty.  After  this  battle  the  affairs  of  the 
Lacedemonians  daily  declined.  All  their  actions  in  Asia  were  no  more 
than  the  feeble  efforts  of  an  expiring  power,  till  the  defeats  of  Leuctra  and 
Mantinea  completed  their  downfall. 

f  Isocrates  makes  a  very  just  reflection  upon  the  revolutions  of  Sparta 
and  Athens,  which  had  always  their  source  and  origin  in  the  insolent  pros- 
perity of  both  those  republics.  The  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  at  first 
acknowledged  masters  of  Greece,  without  opposition,  fell  from  their  au- 
thority only  by  their  enormous  abuse  of  it.  The  Athenians  succeeded 
them  in  power,  and  at  the  same  time  in  pride  ;  and  we  have  seen  into  what 
an  abyss  of  mbfortuncs  it  precipitated  them.  Sparta  having  gained  the 
auperiority  by  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  and  the  taking  of 
their  city,  might  have  improved  in  their  measures  from  the  double  expe- 

*  £o  spftciosius  quod  ne  ipsorum  quidem  Atheniensium,  sed  alieni  imperii  vir'r- 
fills  €liniicet,jpugDaturus  penciilo  rejps,  victiirus  pramio  palriiP.    Ji^'thl. 
t  Isoc.  in  Orat  Areop.  p.  278^231). 
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rience  of  the  past;  as  well  io  regard  to  what  had  befallen  ihemeelTeB,  as 
from  (he  recent  example  of  their  rival ;  but  the  most  affecting  examples 
and  events  seldom  or  ever  occasion  a  people  to  change  their  conduct 
Sparta  became  as  haughty  and  untractable  as  before;  and, so  experienced 
the  same  destiny  again. 

To  warn  (he  A(henian8  against  this  misfortune,  Isocrates  puts  them  in 
mind  of  the  past,  and  of  the  times  wherein  they  were  successful  in  every 
thing.     '*  Tou  imagine,*^  says  he,  '^  that  provided  with  a  numerous  fleet, 
'<  absolute  masters  at  sea,  and  supported  by  powerful  allies  always  ready  to 
^  give  you  aid,  you  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  may  enjoy  io  repose  and 
"  tranquility,  the  fruits  of  your  victories :  for  my  part  (indulge  me  to  speak 
"  with  truth  and  freedom,)  I  think  quite  otherwise.  The  cause  of  my  appre- 
''  hension  is,  my  having  observed  that  the  decline  of  the  greatest  republics 
"  has  always  been  at  the  time  they  beliered  themselves  most  powerful^ 
"  and  that  their  very  security  has  preparedthc  precipice  from  which  they 
"  have  fallen.    The  reason  of  this  is  evident.     Prosperity  and  adversity 
"  never  come  alone,  but  have  each   their  train  of  very  different  effects. 
"  The  first  is  attended  with  vain  glory,  pride  and  insolence,  which  dazzle 
"  the  mind,  and  inspire  rash  and  extravagant  measures ;  on  the  contrary, 
'^  the  companions  of  adversity,  are  modesty,  self-diffidence,  and  circum- 
*.'  spection,  which  naturally  render  men  prudent,  and  apt  to  amend  from 
'^  their  oWn  failings.     So  that  it  is  hard  to  judge  which  of  the  two  condi- 
"  tions  we  ought  to  desire  for  a  city ;  as  that  which  appears  unhappy  is  an 
"  almost  certain  path  to  prosperity  ;  and  the  other  so  flattering  and  splen- 
^'  did,  generally  leads  on  to  the  greatest  misfortunes."     The  blow  which 
the  Lacedemonians  received  at  the  battle  of  Cnidos,  is  a  moornful  proof 
of  what  he  says. 

*  Agesifaus  was  in  Boeofia,  and  upon  the  point  of  giving  battle,  when 
this  bad  news  was  brought  him.  Apprehending  that  it  might  discour- 
age and  deter  his  troops,  he  caused  it  to  be  reported  in  the  army,  that  the 
Lacedfiemonians  had  gained  a  considerable  victory  at  sea ;  and  appearing 
in  public  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  upon  his  head,  he  offered  a  sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  good  news,  and  sent  part  of  it  in  presents  to  his  offi- 
cers, f  The  two  armies,  almost  equal  in  strength,  were  in  view  of  each 
other  upon  the  plains  of  Corontea,  when  they  drew  up  in  battle.  Agesi- 
laus  gave  the  left  iving  to  the  Orehomeniafts,  and  took  the  right  himself. 
On  (he  other  side  the  Thebans  were  upon  the  right,  and  the  Argive»  on 
the  left.  Xenophon  says,  that  this  was  the  most  fijrious  battle  in  his  time, 
and  may  be  believed,  as  he  was  present  in  it,  and  fought  near  Che  peraoo 
of  Agesilaus,  with  whom  he  had  returned  from  Asia. 

The  first  charge  was  not  very  obstinate,  nor  of  long  continuance.  The 
Thebans  soon  put  the  Orchomenians  to  flight,  and  Agesilaus  overthrew  and 
routed  the  Argives.  But  both  parties  having  learned  that  their  left  wing 
had  been  very  severely  handled  and  fled,  returned  immediately  ;  Agesilaus 
to  oppose  the  Thebans,  and  to  wrest  the  victory  out  of  their  bands,  aod 
the  Thebans  to  follow  thenr  left  wing,  which  was  retired  to  Helicon.  Age- 
silaus at  that  moment  mfgbt  have  assured  himself  of  a  complete  victory, 
if  he  would  have  let  the  Thebans  pass  on,  and  had  charged  them  after  in  the 
rear ;  but  carried  away  with  the  ardour  of  his  courage,  he  resolved  to  sto|r 
them  with  an  attack  in  front,  and  to  beat  them  by  pure  force :  in  whicb 
tays  Xenophon,  he  showed  more  valour  than  prudence. 

*  Plut  in  Agesil  p.  605. 

t  Ibid.    Xcnoph.  liist  Grajc.  p.  518—520.  et  in  Agesil,  p.  659, 660. 
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The  Thebans,  seeing  AgesilauB  advance  against  them,  drew  all  their 
foot  immediately  into  one  body,  formed  a  lioUovr  square,  and  waited  his 
coming  op  in  good  order.  The  engagement  was  sharp  and  bloody  on  all 
sides,  but  particularly  where  Agesilaus  fought  at  the  bead  of  the  50  young 
Spartans,  sent  him  by  the  city.  The  valoqr  and  emulation  of  those  young 
men  were  of  great  service  to  Agesilaus,  and  may  be  said  to  have  saved 
hb  life ;  for  they  fought  around  him  with  exceeding  ardour,  and  exposed 
themselves  foremost  In  all  dangers  for  the  safety  of  his  person.  They 
could  not,  however,  prevent  his  receiving  several  wounds  through  his  ar- 
mour from  pikes  and  swords.  Notwithstanding,  after  an  exceeding  warm 
dispute,  they  brought  him  off  alive  from  the  enemy,  and  making  their 
bodies  a  rampart  for  him,  sacrificed  a  great  nun^ber  of  Thebans  to  his  de- 
fence ;  many  of  those  young  men  were  also  left  upoi^  the  field.  At  length, 
finding  it  too  difficult  to  break  the  Thebans  in  front,  they  were  forced  to 
have  recourse  to  what  they  had  at  first  rejected.  They  opened  their  pha- 
lanx to  let  them  pass ;  which  when  they  had  done,  as  the^  marched  after- 
wards in*  more  disorder,  they  charged  them  agaiq  upon  the  flanks  and  rear. 
They  could,  however,  neither  break  them,  nor  put  them  to  flight.  Those 
brave  Thebans  made  their  retreat,  continually  fighting,  and  gained  Heli- 
con, elate  with  the  success  of  the  battle,  wherein  on  their  side  they  had 
always  remained  invincible. 

Agesilaus,  though  very  much  weakened  by  the  great  number  of  his 
wounds,  and  the  i|uantity  of  blood  he  had  lost,  would  not  retire  to  his 
tent  till  he  had  been  carried  to  the  place  where  his  phalanx  was  drawn  up, 
and  had  seen  all  the  dead  bodies  removed  even  upon  their  own  arms.  He 
was  informed  there,  that  many  of  the  enemy  had  taken  refbge  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  Itoniensis,  which  was  not  very  distant  fVom  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, and  asked  what  he  woqid  have  done  with  them.  As  he  was  full  of 
Teneralion  for  the  gods,  he  gave  orders  tp  let  them  go,  and  even  sent 
them  a  guard  to  escort  them  in  safbty  wherever  they  thought  fit. 

The  next  morning,  Agesilaus,  to  try  whether  the  Thebans  would  have 
the  courage  to  renew  the  battle,  commanded  his  troops  to  crown  them- 
selres  with  flowers,  and  the  music  of  the  army  to  play,  whilst  a  trophy  was 
erected  and  adorned  in  honour  of  his  victory.  At  the  same  instant  the  en- 
emy sent  heralds  to  demand  his  permission  to  bury  their  dead  :  which  he 
granted,  with  a  truce;  and  having  confirmed  his  victory  by  that  act  of  a 
conqueror,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  Delphos,  where  the  Pythian 
games  were  then  celebrated,  He  made  there  a  solemn  procession,  which 
was  followed  by  a  sacrifice,  and  consecrated  the  tenth  part  of  the  booty 
taken  in  Asia,  to  the  god,  which  amounted  to  100  talents.*  These  great 
men,  no  less  religious  than  brave,  never  failed  to  express  by  presents  their 
gratitude  to  the  gods  for  their  successes  in  arms ;  declaring  by  that  public 
liomage,  that  they  believed  themselves  indebted  for  their  victories  to  their 
protection. 

SECTION  V. 

AGESILAUS  RSTURNB  VICTORIOUS  TO  SPARTA. — A  PEACH    SHAMEFUL  TO  THE 

GREEKS  CONCLUDi;0, 

AFTER  the  festival,!  Agesilaus  returned  to  Sparta.  His  citizens  re^ 
celved  him  with  all  the  marks  of  the  most  real  joy,  and  beheld  him  with 

*  100,000  crowns,  about  22,5001.  k  Plut.  in  Agefitl.  p.  60t), 
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admintlon,  when  they  obserFod  the  simplicity  of  his  maniiorSy  and  (he 
constant  frugality  and  temperance  of  his  life.  At  his  return  firom  foretgn 
couotries,  where  pomp,  luxury,  sloth,  and  the  love  of  pleasure  entirely 
prevailed,  he  was  not  infected  with  the  manners  of  the  barbarians,  as  most 
of  the  other  generals  had  been  :  he  made  no  alteration  in  his  diet,  baths, 
equipage  of  his  wife,  ornaments  of  his  arms,  or  furniture  of  bis  house.  In 
the  midst  of  so  shining  a  reputation,  and  the  universal  applause,  always  the 
same^  or  rather  more  modest  than  before,  be  distinguished  himself  from 
the  rest  of  the  citizens,  only  by  a  greater  submission  to  the  laws,  and  a 
more  inviolable  attachment  to  the  customs  of  his  country ;  convinced  that 
he  was  only  king,  to  be  the  brighter  example  of  those  virtues  to  others. 

*  He  made  greatness  consist  in  virtue  only.  Hearing  the  great  king  (so 
the  kings  of  Persia  used  to  call  themselves)  spoken  of  in  magnificent 
terms,  and  his  power  extremely  extolled ;  "  f  I  cannot  conceive,"  said 
he,  "  wherein  he  is  greater  than  me,  unless  he  be  more  virtuous." 

There  were  at  Sparta  some  citizens,  who,  vitiated  by  the  prevailing  taste 
of  Greece,  made  their  merit  and  glory  consist  in  keeping  a  great  number 
of  horses  for  the  race.  He  persuaded  his  sister  Cynisca,  to  dispute  the 
prize  in  the  Olympic  games,  in  order  to  show  the  Greeks,  that  those  victo- 
vies,  on  which  they  9et  so  high  a  value,  were  not  the  effects  of  valour  and 
bravery,  but  of  riches  and  expence.  She  was  the  first  of  her  sex  who 
shared  in  this  honour.  He  had  not  the  same  opinion  of  the  exercises 
which  contributed  to  render  the  body  more  robust,  and  inure  it  to  labour 
and  fatigue  ;  and  to  place  them  in  greater  estimatiouy-  would  often  honour 
them  with  his  presence.  ' 

Some  time  after  Lysander's  death,  he  discovered  the  conspiracy  formed 
by  that  captain  against  the  two  kings,  which  till  tlien  had  not  been  beard 
of,  and  came  to  light  by  a  kind  of  accident,  in  the  following  manner  : 
}  Upon  some  affairs  which  related  to  the  government,  it  was  necessary  to 
consult  Lysander's  papers,  and  Agesilaus  went  to  his  house  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  running  them  over,  he  fell  upon  the  sheets  which  contained  at 
large  the  harangiie  of  Cleon,  for  the  new  method  of  proceeding  in  the 
election  of  kings.  Surprised  at  perusing  it,  he  gave  over  his  search,  and 
went  away  abruptly,  to  communicate  that  oration  to  the  citizens,  and  to 
let  them  see  what  manner  of  man  Lysander  was,  aqd  how  much  tliey  bad 
been  deceived  in  regard  to  him.  But  Lacratidaa,  a  wise  and  prudent 
person,  and  president  of  the  Ephori,  interposed  by  telling  him,  that  it  was 
highly  improper  to  raise  Lysander  from  the  dead ;  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  bury  his  harangue  in  the  same  grave  with  him,  as  of  dan- 
gerous tendency,  from  the  great  art  with  which  it  was  composed,  and  the 
force  of  persuasion  that  universally  prevailed  in  it,  against  which  it  might 
prove  no  easy  matter  to  resist  Agesilaus  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
the  piece  was  consigned  to  silence  and  oblivion,  as  the  bes^  use  that  could 
be  made  of  it. 

As  his  credit  was  very  high  in  the  city,  he  caused  Teleutias,  his  brother 
by  the  mother's  side,  to  be  declared  admiral  of  the  fleet.  It  were  to  be 
wished,  that  history,  to  justify  this  choice,  had  mentioned  any  other  qual- 
ities in  that  commander,  than  his  nearness  of  blood  to  the  king.  Agesilaus 
soon  afler  set  out  with  his  land  army  to  besiege  Cor'mth,  and  took  the  long 
^alls,  as  they  were  called,  whilst  his  brother  Teleutias  attacked  it  by  sea. 

*PK!t.  de  8ui  laud  p.  555. 

i  Pmt.  in.  Agesil.  p.  60S. 
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He  did  BeFeral  olber  exploits  against  the  people  of  Greece  at  war  with 
Sparta,  which  always  argue  indeed  the  valour  and  experience  of  the  gen- 
eral, but  are  neither  very  important  nor  decisive,  and  which  we  thought 
for  that  reason  might  be  omitted. 

*  At  the  same  time  Pharnabasus  and  Conon,  having  made  themselves 
masters  at  sea,  ravaged  the  whole  coast  of  Laconia.  That  satrap  return- 
ing to  his  government  of  Phrjgia,  left  Conon  the  command  of  the  naval 
army,  with  very  considerable  sums  for  the  re-establishment  of  Athens. 
Conon,  victorious  and  crowned  with  glory,  repaired  thither,  where  be  was 
received  with  universal  applause.  The  sad  prospect  of  a  city  formerly  so 
flourishing,  and  at  that  time  reduced  to  so  melancholy  a  condition,  gave 
him  more  grief  than  he  felt  joy  in  seeing  his  beloved  country  again,  after 
so  many  years  absence.  He  lost  no  time,  but  fell  immediately  to  work, 
employing,  besides  masons  and  the  usual  artisans,  the  soldiers,  mariners, 
citizens,  allies,  in  a  word,  all  who  were  well  inclined  to  Athens ;  provi- 
dence decreeing,  that  this  city,  formerly  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  should 
be  rebuilt  by  their  own  hands,  and  that  having  been  dismantled  and  de- 
molished by  the  Lacedfemonians,  it  should  be  reinstated  at  their  own  cost, 
and  by  the  spoils  taken  from  them.  What  a  vicissitude  and  alteration  was 
this !  Athens  at  this  time  had  those  for  its  allies,  which  had  formerly  been 
its  most  violent  enemies,  and  for  enemies,  those  with  whom  before  it  had 
contracted  the  most  strict  and  most  confirmed  union.  Conon,  seconded 
by  the  zeal  of  the  Thebans,  soon  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Athens,  restored  the 
city  to  its  ancient  splendour,  and  rendered  it  more  formidable  than  ever  to 
its  enemies,  f  After  having  offered  to  the  gods  a  whole  hecatomb,  that  is 
to  say,  a  sacrifice  of  100  oxen,  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the  happy  re-estab- 
lishment of  Athens,  he  made  a  feast,  to  which  all  the  citizens  without  ex- 
ception were  invited. 

I  Sparta  conld  not  see  without  extreme  affliction  so  glorious  a  revolu- 
tion. It  looked  upon  the  grandeur  and  power  of  a  city,  its  ancient  rival 
and  almost  continual  enemy,  as  its  own  ruin  ;  which  made  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians take  the  mean  resolution  of  avenging  themselves  at  once  upon  Ath- 
ens, and  Conon  its  restorer,  by  making  peace  with  the  king  of  Persia. 
With  this  view  they  dispatched  Antalcides  to  Tiribasus.  His  commission 
consisted  of  two  principal  articles.  The  first  was,  to  accuse  Conon  to  that 
satrap  of  having  defrauded  the  king  of  the  money  which  he  had  employed 
in  the  re-establishment  of  Athens ;  and  of  having  formed  the  design  of 
depriving  the  Persians  of  ^olia  and  Ionia,  and  to  subject  them  anew  to 
the  republic  of  Athens,  upon  which  they  had  formerly  depended.  By  the 
second,  he  had  orders  to  make  the  most  advantageous  proposals  to  Tiriba- 
sus his  master  could  desire.  Without  giving  himself  any  manner  of  trou- 
ble in  regard  to  Asia,  he  stipulated  only,  that  all  the  islands  and  other  cities 
should  enjoy  their  laws  and  liberty.  The  Lacedaemonians  thus  gave  up  tq 
the  kin^:,  with  the  greatest  injustice  and  the  utmost  baseness,  all  the  Greeks 
settled  in  Asia,  for  whose  liberty  Agesilaus  had  so  long  fought.  It  is  true  he 
had  no  share  in  this  most  infamous  negociation,  the  whole  reproach  of  which 
ought  to  fall  on  Antalcides,  who,  being  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  king  of 
Sparta,  hastened  the  peace  by  all  manner  of  means,  because  the  war  aug- 
mented the  authority,  glory,  and  reputation  of  Agesilaus* 

*  A.  M .  361 1.  Ant  J.  C.  363.  Xenoph.  hist  Grsc.  I.  iv.  p.  534—937.  Dio4 
1.  xiv  p.  303.    Justin.  L  vi.  c.  -5. 

f  Athen.  1.  i.  p.  3. 

t  XonoplL  lust  Grsec. ).  iv.  p.  537,  538.    Plut  in  Agesil.  p.  600. 
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The  most  considerable  cities  of  Greece  bad  sent  deputies  at  the  same 
fime  to  Tiribasus,  and  Conon  was  at  the  head  of  those  from  Athens.  All 
of  them  were  unanimous  in  rejecting  such  proposals.  Without  speaking 
of  the  interests  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  with  which  they  were  extremely  af- 
fected, they  saw  themselves  exposed  by  this  treaty ;  the  Athenians  to  the 
loss  of  the  isles  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros ;  the  Thebans  to  abandon 
the  cities  of  Boeotia,  of  which  they  were  in  possession,  and  which  would 
thereby  regain  their  independence ;  and  the  Argives  to  renounce  Corinth, 
with  the  loss  of  which  Argos  itself  would  soon  in  all  probability  be  attend- 
ed.   The  deputies  therefore  withdrew  without  concluding  any  thing. 

Tiribasus  seized  Gonon,  and  put  him  in  prison.  Not  daring  to  declare 
openly  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  without  an  express  order  to  that  purpose, 
he  contented  himself  with  supplying  them  underhand  with  considerable 
sums  of  money  for  fitting  out  a  fleet,  in  order  that  the  other  cities  of  Greece 
might  not  be  in  a  condition  to  oppose  them.  After  having  taken  these 
precautions,  he  set  out  directly  for  the  court,  to  give  the  king  an  account  of 
the  state  of  his  negociation.  That  prince  was  well  satisfied  with  it,  and  di- 
rected him  in  the  strongest  terms  to  put  the  last  hand  to  it.  Tiribasus  also 
laid  before  him  the  Lacedemonians'  accusation  of  Conon.  Some  authors, 
according  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  have  written  that  he  was  carried  to  Susa, 
and  there  executed  by  the  king's  order.  The  silence  of  Xenophon,  who 
was  his  contemporary,  in  regard  to  his  death  makes  it  doubtful  whether  he 
did  not  escape  from  prison,  or  suffer  as  has  been  said. 

Whilst  this  treaty  was  negociating,  several  inconsiderable  actions  pasv* 
•d  belween  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsmonians.  It  was  also  at  the  same 
time  that  Evagoras  extended  his  conquests  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  of 
which  we  shall  soon  treat. 

*  Tiribasus  at  length,  upon  his  return,  summoned  the  deputies  of  the 
Grecian  cities  to  be  present  at  the  reading  of  the  treaty.  It  imported,  that 
all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  should  remain  dependant  on  the  king,  and 
that  the  rest,  as  well  small  as  great,  should  have  full  possession  of  their  lib- 
erty. The  king  further  reserved  to  himself  the  isles  of  Cyprus  and  Clazo- 
mena,  and  left  those  of  Scyros,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros,  to  the  Athenians, 
to  whom  they  had  long  appertained.  By  the  same  treaty  he  engaged  to 
join  with  such  people  as  came  Into  it,  in  order  to  make  war  by  sea  and 
land  against  all  who  should  refuse  to  agree  to  it.  We  have  already  said  it 
was  Sparta  itself  proposed  these  conditions. 

All  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  or  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  them,  re- 
jected so  infamous  a  treaty  with  horror.  However,  as  they  were  weaken- 
ed and  exhausted  by  domestic  divisions,  and  not  in  a  condition  to  support  a 
war  against  so  powerful  a  prince,  who  threatened  to  fall  with  all  his  forces 
upon  those  who  should  refuse  to  come  into  this  peace,  they  were  obliged 
against  their  will  to  comply  withHt,  except  the  Thebans,  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  oppose  it  openly  at  first,  but  were  at  length  reduced  to  accept  it 
with  the  others,  by  whom  they  found  themselves  universally  abandoned. 

Such  was  the  fruit  of  the  jealousy  and  divisions  which  anned  the  Gre- 
cian cities  against  each  other,  and  was  the  end  proposed  by  the  policy  of 
Artaxerxes,  in  distributing  sums  of  money  amongst  the  several  states ;  in- 
vincible in  arms,  and  to  the  sword,  but  not  to  the  gold  and  presents  of  the 
Persians ;  so  remote  were  they  in  this  respect  from  the  character  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  their  forefathers. 

To  comprehend  aright  how  much  Sparta  and  Athens  differed  from  whal 

*  A.  M.  S617.    Ant  J,  C.  387.    Xenoph.  1.  v.  p.  548—551. 
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ihey  had  been  in  former  times,  we  haTe  only  to  compare  the  two  treaties 
concluded  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians ;  the  former  by  Gimon  the 
Athenian  *  under  Artai^erxes  Longimanus  above  60  years  before,  and  the 
latter  by  Antalcides  the  LacedsBraoDian  under  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  In 
the  first,  Greece,  Tictorious  and  triumphant,  assures  the  liberty  of  tiie  Asi- 
fttie  Greeks,  gives  the  law  to  thePersians,  imposes  what  conditions  it  pleaa^ 
es,  and  prescribes  bounds  and  limits,  by  prohibiting  them  to  approach  near- 
er to  the  sea  with  their  troops  than  the  distance  of  three  days  march  ;  or 
to  appear  with  long  vessels  in  any  of  the  seas  between  the  Cyaiisean  and 
Chalidonian  islands,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  coasts  of  Pam- 
phylia.  In  the  second,  on  the  contrary,  Persia,  grown  haughty  and  impe- 
rious, takes  pleasure  in  humbling  its  conquerors,  in 'depriving  them,  with 
the  single  stroke  of  a  pen,  of  their  empire  in  Asia  Minor,  in  compelling 
them  to  abandon  basely  all  the  Greeks  established  in  those  rich  provinces, 
to  subscribe  to  their  own  subjection,  and  to  confine  themselves,  in  their  turn, 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  Greece. 

From  whence  can  so  strange  an  alteration  arise  ?  Are  there  not  on  both 
sides  the  same  cities,  the  same  people,  the  same  forces,  and  the  same  inter- 
est? No  doubt  there  are :  but  they  are  not  the  same  men,  or  rather,  they 
liave  no  longer  the  same  principles  of  policy.  Lict  us  recal  those  happy 
tim^s  of  Greece,  so  glorious  for  Athens  and  Sparta,  when  Persia  came 
pouring  like  a  deluge  upon  this  little  country  with  all  the  forces  of  the  east. 
What  was  it  that  rendered  the  two  cities  invincible  and  superior  to  such^ 
numerous  and  formidable  armies  ?  Their  union  and  good  understanding. 
No  dissension  between  the  two  states,  no  jealousy  of  command,  no  private 
view  of  interest ;  in  fine,  no  other  contests  between  them  but  of  honour, 
glory,  and  the  love  of  their  country. 

To  so  laudable  an  union  may  be  added  an  irreconcileable  hatred  for  the 
Persians,  which  became  a  kind  of  nature  in  the  Greeks,  and  was  the  most 
distinguishing  character  of  that  nation,  f  It  was  a  capital  crime,  and  pun- 
ished with  death,  only  to  mention  peace,  or  propose  any  accommodation 
with  them  ;  and  an  Athenian  mother  was  seen  to  throw  the  first  stone  at 
her  son,  wlio  had  dared  to  make  such  a  motion,  and  to  set  others  the  ex- 
ample of  stoning  him. 

This  strict  union  of  the  two  states,  and  declared  abhorrence  of  the  com- 
mon enemy,  were  a  long  time  the  potent  barriers  of  their  security,  render- 
ed them  invincible,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  source  and  principle 
of  all  the  glorious  successes  which  raised  the  reputation  of  Greece  to  so 
high  a  pitch.  But  by  a  misfortune  common  to  the  most  flourishing  states, 
those  very  successes  became  the  cause  of  its  ruin,  and  preparied  the  way 
for  the  disgraces  it  experienced  in  the  sequel. 

J  These  two  states,  which  might  have  carried  their  victorious  arms  into 
the  heart  of  Persia,  and  have  attacked  in  their  turn  the  great  kin^  upon  the 
throne  itself;  instead  of  forming  in  concert  such  an  enterprise,  which 
would  at  once  have  crowned  them  with  glory,  and  laden  them  with  riches, 
have  the  folly  to  leave  their  common  enemy  at  repose,  to  embroil  them- 
selves with  each  other  upon  trivial  points  of  honour,  and  interests  of  little 
importance,  and  to  exhaust  the  forces  inefTectually  against  themselves, 
which  ought  to  have  been  employed  solely  against  the  barbarians,  who 
could  not  have  resisted  them  ;  for  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Persians  never 
bad  any  advantage  over  the  Athenians  or  Lacedamonians  whilst  thev  wer^ 

*  Died,  l.xii.  p.  74,  75.  f  Isoc.  in.  Panegyr.  p.  148. 
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united  with  each  other,  and  that  it  was  their  own  diviaionB  only  which  sup- 
plied them  with  the  means  to  conquer  both  altematelyi  and  always  the  one 
by  the  other. 

These  divisions  induced  them  to  take  such  measures,  as  neither  Sparta 
nor  Athens  would  ever  have  otherwise  been  capable  of.  We  see  both  the 
one  and  the  other  dishonour  themselves  by  their  mean  and  abject  flatteries, 
not  only  of  the  king  of  Persia,  but  even  of  his  satraps ;  pay  their  court  to 
them,  earnestly  solicit  their  favour,  cringe  to  them,  and  even  suffer  their 
111  humour ;  and  all  this  to  obtain  some  aid  of  troops  or  money,  forgetting 
that  the  Persians,  haughty  and  insolent  to  such  as  seemed  afraid  of  them, 
became  timorous  and  little  to  those  who  had  the  courage  to  despise  them. 
But  in  fine,  what  did  they  gain  by  all  these  mean  condescensions  ?  The  trea- 
ty which  gave  occasion  for  these  reflections,  and  will  for  ever  be  the  re- 
proach of  Sparta  and  Athens. 

SECTION  VI. 

WAR   OF   AB.TAXERXE8   AGAINST   EVAGORAS. 

WHAT  I  have  said  upon  the  facility  with  which  the  Greeks  might  have 
rendered  themselves  formidable  to  their  enemies,  will  be  more  evident  if 
we  consider,  on  one  side,  the  diversity  of  people,  and  extent  of  eoUDtry, 
which  composed  the  vast  empire  of  the  Persians,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
weakness  of  the  government,  incapable  of  animatiDg  so  great  a  mass,  and 
of  supporting  the  weight  of  so  much  business  and  application.  At  the 
court  every  thing  was  determined  by  the  intrigues  of  women,  and  the  ca- 
bals of  favourites,  whose  whole  merit  often  consisted  in  flattering  their 
prince,  and  soothing  his  passions.  It  was  upon  their  credit  officers  were 
chosen,  and  the  first  dignities  disposed  of;  by  their  opinion  the  services  of 
the  generals  of  armies  were  judged,  and  their  rewards  decided.  The  se- 
quel will  show,  that  from  the  same  source  arose  the  insurrection  of  provin- 
ces, the  distrust  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  governours,  the  discontent  and 
consequential  revolt  of  the  best  ofiicers,  and  the  ill  success  of  almost  all 
the  enterprises  that  were  formed. 

Artaxerxes  having  got  rid  of  the  care  and  perplexity  which  the  war  with 
the  Greeks  had  occasioned,  applied  himself  to  the  terminating  that  of  Cy- 
prus, which  had  lasted  several  years,  but  had  been  carried  on  with  little  vig- 
our, and  turned  the  greatest  part  of  his  forces  that  way. 

*  Evagoras  reigned  at  that  time  in  Salamin,  the  capital  city  of  the  isle  of 
Cyprus.  He  was  descended  from  Teucer  of  Salamin,  f  who  at  his  return 
from  Troy  built  this  city,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  his  country.    His  de- 

^  sccndauts  had  reigned  there  from  that  time  :  but-  a  stranger  of  Phoenicia, 
having  dispossessed  the  lawful  king,  had  taken  his  place,  and  to  maintain 
himself  in  the  usurpation,  had  tilled  the  city  with  bartMirians,  and  subjected 
the  whole  island  to  the  king  of  Persia. 

Under  thi«  tyrant  Evagoras  was  born,  of  whose  education  great  care  was 
taken.  He  was  distinguished  among  the  youth  by  the  beauty  of  his  aspect, 
the  vigour  of  his  body,  and  more  by  the  modesty  and  innocence  of  bis 
manners,  |  which  are  the  greatest  ornaments  of  that  age.     As  he  advanced 

*  Isocrat.  in  Ewij;.  p.  SSO. 

t  This  Teucer  was  of  Salamin,  a  little  island  near  Athens,  celebrated  for  the 
famous  battle  under  Xerxes. 
t  Et  ou!  ornat  sptatcra  jnidor.    Cic. 
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in  years,  the  greatest  virtues,  valour,  wisdom,  and  justice,  were  observed 
to  brighten  in  him.  He  afterwards  carried  these  virtues  to  so  conspicuoos 
a  height  as  to  give  jealousy  to  those  that  governed ;  who  perceived  justly 
that  so  shining  a  merit  could  not  continue  in  the  obscurity  of  a  private  con* 
dition  ;  but  his  modesty,  probity,  and  integrity,  reassured  them,  and  they 
reposed  an  entire  confidence  in  him,  to  which  be  always  answered  by  an  in- 
violable fidelity,  without  ever  meditating  their  expulsion  from  the  throne  by 
violence  or  treachery. 

A  more  justifiable  means  conducted  him  to  it ;  divine  providence,  as  Iso- 
crates  says,  preparing  the  way  for  him.  One  of  the  principal  citizens  mur- 
dered the  person  upon  the  throne,  and  had  contrived  to  seize  Evagoras, 
and  to  rid  himself  of  him,  in  order  to  secure  the  crown  to  himself;  but 
that  prince  escaping  his  pursuit,  retired  to  Solos,  a  city  of  Ciiicia.  His 
banishment  was  so  far  from  abating  his  courage,  that  it  gave  him  new  vig- 
our. Attended  only  with  60  followers,  determined  like  himself  to  con- 
quer or  die,  he  returned  to  Salamin,  and  expelled  the  usurper,  though  sup- 
ported by  the  credit  and  protection  of  the  king  of  Persia.  Having  re-es- 
lablished  himself  in  Salamin,  he  soon  rendered  his  little  kingdom  mosit 
floarishing,  by  his  application  to  the  relief  of  his  subjects,  and  by  protect- 
ing them  in  all  things ;  by  governing  them  with  justice  and  benevolence ; 
by  making  them  active  and  laborious ;  by  inspiring  them  with  a  taste  for 
the  cultivation  of  lands,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  commerce,  and  navigation. 
He  formed  them  also  for  war,  and  made  them  excellent  soldiers. 

He  was  already  very  powerful,  and  had  acquired  great  reputation,  when 
Conon,  the  Athenian  general,  after  his  defeat  at  Egospotamos,  took  refuge 
with  him  ;  *  not  thinking  it  possible  to  find  a  safer  asylum  for  himself,  nor 
a  more  powerful  support  of  his  country.  The  resemblance  of  their  man- 
DerB  and  sentiments  soon  made  them  contract  a  strict  amity  with  each  oth- 
er, which  continued  ever  after,  and  proved  equally  advantageoos  to  both, 
f  Conon  was  in  great  credit  at  the  king  of  Persia's  court,  which  he  employ- 
ed with  that  prince,  by  the  means  of  Ctesias,  the  physician,  to  accommo- 
date his  differences  with  his  host  Evagoras,  and  happily  effected  it.. 

Evagoras  and  Conon,  with  the  great  design  of  subverting,  or  at  least  of 
deducing,  the  great  power  of  Sparta,  which  had  rendered  iUelf  formidable 
to  all  Greece,  concerted  together  the  means  for  the  attainment  of  that  end. 
They  were  both  citizens  of  Athens  ;  the  latter  by  birth,  and  the  other  by 
right  of  adoption,  which  his  great  services  and  zeal  for  that  republic  had  de- 
served. }  The  satraps  of  Asia  saw  with  pain  their  country  ravaged  by  the 
L.aced8emonian8,  and  found  themselves  in  great  difiiculties,  from  not  being 
in  a  condition  to  make  head  against  them.  Evagoras  remonstrated  to  them, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  attack  the  enemy  as  well  by  sea  as  land ;  and  he 
did  not  contribute  a  little  by  his  credit  with  the  king  of  Persia,  to  Conon's 
being  Appointed  general  of  his  fleet.  ||  The  celebrated  victory  over  the 
I^cedffimonians  at  Cnidos  was  the  consequence,  and  gave  the  mortal 
vvound  to  that  republic. 

^  The  Athenians,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  important  services  Evago- 
ras and  Conon  had  rendered  them  with  Artaxerxes,  erected  statues  in  hon- 
our of  them; 

«  A.  M.  S599.    Ant.  J.  C.  405.     Isocrat.  in  Evag.  p.  S93— 895. 
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*  Evag^rtiB,  OB  hra  side,  extending  his  conquests  frdm  city  to  city,  en- 
deavoored  to  make  himself  master  of  the  whole  islaiid.  The  Cypriots  had 
recourse  to  the  king  of  Persia.  That  prince,  alarmed  by  the  ra|Md  prog- 
ress of  i/Fagofas,  of  which  he  apprehended  the  effects,  and  conscious  of 
what  importance  it  was  to  him  to  prevent  an  island's  falling  into  the  hands 
of  an  enemy  so  faTovrably  situated  for  holding  Asia  Minor  in  awe,  prom- 
ised them  an  immediate  and  powerful  support,  without  declaring  openly, 
however,  against  £vagoras# 

f  Being  employed  elsewhere  by  more  important  affairs,  he  could  not 
keep  his  word  with  them  so  soon  as  he  expected,  and  had  engaged.  That 
war  of  Cyprus  continued  six  years ;  and  the  success  with  which  Evagoras 
supported  it  against  the  great  king,  ought  to  have  banished  from  the  Greeks 
all  terror  of  the  Persian  name,  and  united  them  against  the  common  ene- 
my. It  is  true  the  succours  sent  by  Artaxerxes  till  then  were  incoDsid- 
crable,  as  they  also  were  the  two  following  years.  During  all  that  time,  it 
was  less  a  real  war,  than  a  preparation  for  f  war ;  but  when  he  had  diacnga* 
ged  himself  from  the  Greeks,  be  applied  to  k  vigorously,  and  attacked 
Evagoras  with  all  his  forces. 

The  army  by  land,  commanded  by  Orontes  bik  son-i  nlaw,  consisted  of 
300,000  men,  aDd4he  fleet  of  300  galleys;  of  which  Tiribasus,  a  Persiaa 
of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest  reputation,  was  admiral .  Gaos  his  son-in- 
law  commanded  under  him.  Evagoras,  on  his  side,  assembled  as  many 
troops  and  ships  as  he  could  :  but  they  were  an  handful  in  comparison  with 
the  formidable  preparation  of  the  Persians.  He  had  a  fl«et  of  only  90  gal- 
leys, and  his  army  scarce  amounted  to  20,000  men.  A».  he  had  abundance 
of  light  vessels,  he  laid  snares  for  those  that  carried  th  e  provisions  of  the 
enemy,  of  which  he  sunk  a  great  number,  took  many,  and  prevented  the 
rest  from  arriving ;  which  occasioned  a  famine  among  the  Persians,  attend- 
ed with  violent  seditions,  which  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  coming  of 
fresh  convoys  from  Cilicia.  Evagoras  strengthened  his  fl«et  with  60  galleys, 
which  he  caused  to  be  built,  and  50  sent  him  by  Aehoris,  king  of  Egypt^ 
with  all  the  money  and  corn  he  could  have  occasion  for. 

Evagoras,  with  his  land  forces,  attacked  immediately  a  part  of  the  ene- 
my's army,  which  was  separate  from  the  rest,  and  entirely  routed  it.  Tbts 
first  action  was  soon  followed  by  another  at  sea,  in  which  the  Persians  were 
worsted  for  some  time,  till,  animated  by  the  warm  reproaches  and  remon- 
strances of  their  admiral,  they  resumed  courage,  and  obtained  a  complete 
victory^  Saiamin  was  besieged  by  sea  and  land.  Evagoras,  leaving  tlio 
defence  of  tlie  cily  to  his  son  Pythagoras,  quitted  it  in  the  night  with  ten 
galleys,  and  sailed  for  Egypt,  to  engage  the  king  to  support  him  vigorous- 
ly against  the  common  enemy.  He  di<l  not  obtain  from  him  all  the  «M 
he  expected.  At  his  return  he  found  the  city  in  exceeding  distress ;  and 
finding  himself  without  resource  or  hope,  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  The 
proposals  made  to  him  were,  that  he  should  abandon  all  the  cities  of  Cy- 
prus, except  Salamin,  where  he  should  content  himself  to  reign :  that  he- 
should  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  king,  and  remain  m  obedience  to  him 
as  a  servant  to  a  master.  The  extrennty  to  which  he  was  reduced  obliged 
him  to  accept  the  other  conditions,  hard  as  they  were ;  but  he  could  never 
resolve  to  comply  with  the  last ;  and  persisted  always  in  declaring,  that  la 

*  Died.  1.  xiv.  p.  Sll. 

{  A.  M.  S614.    Ant.  J.  C.  396.    Isocrat.  in.  Panrg.  p.  135,  136* 
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could  only  treat  as  a  king  with  a  king.  Tiriba«iit»  who  eommaiided  the 
sie^e,  would  abate  ootbing  of  bit  pretensions. 

Orontes,  the  other  general,  jealous  of  his  colleague's  glory,  had  wrot« 
secretiy  to  court  against  him,  accusing  liim,  amongst  other  thiop,  of  form* 
ing  designs  against  the  king ;  and  strengthened  his  accusation,  from  his 
continuing  to  hold  a  secret  intelligence  with  the  Lacedemonians,  and  his 
manifest  endeavours  to  make  the  chiefs  o^  the  army  his  creatures^  by  thjB 
force  of  presents,  promises,  and  a  complacency  of  maimers  not  natural  to 
him.  Artaxerxes,  upon  these  letters,  believed  he  had  no  time  to  lose,  and 
that  H  was  necessary  to  prevent  a  conspiracy  ready  to  break  out  He  dis- 
patched orders  immediately  to  Orontes  to  seize  Tiribasus,  and  send  him  to 
court  in  chains ;  which  was  instantly  put  in  execution.  Tiribasus,  upon  his 
arrival,  demanded  to  he  brought  to  a  trial  in  form ;  that  the  heads  of  the 
accusation  should  be  communicated  to  him,  and  the  proofs  and  witnesses 
produced.  The  king,  employed  in  other  cares,  had  no  leisure  at  that  time 
to  take  cognisaiice  of  tlie  affair. 

Orontes,  in  the  mean  time,  seeing  that  tlie  besieged  made  a  vigorous 
defence,  and  that  the  soldiers  of  the  army,  discontented  with  the  removal 
of  Tiribasus,  quitted  the  service,  and  refused  to  obey  him,  was  afraid  af- 
faks  would  take  a  bad  turn  with  regard  to  him.  *  He  therefore  caused  Eva- 
goras  to  be  spoke  to  underhand :  the  negociation  was  resumed,  the  offers 
made  at  first  by  the  latter  were  accepted,  and  the  mortifying  article  which 
had  prevented  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  retrenched.  The  siege  was 
laiaed  in  consequence.  Evagoras  continued  king  of  Salamin  only,  and 
engaged  to  pay  an  annua]  tribute. 

It  appears  that  this  prince  lived  12  or  13  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty ;  for  his  death  is  dated  in  the  year  of  the  world  3032.  His  old  age 
was  attended  with  a  happiness  and  tranquility  never  interrupted  with  sick- 
ness or  disease,  the  usual  effect  of  a  sober  and  temperate  life.  Nicocles 
his  eldest  son  succeeded  him,  and  inherited  bis  virtues  as  well  as  his  throne. 
He  celebrated  his  funeral  with  the  utmost  magnificence.  The  discourse, 
entitled  Evagoras,  composed  by  Isocrates,  to  inspire  the  young  king  with 
Hie  desire  of  treading  in  the  steps  of  his  father,  and  from  which  I  have  ex- 
tracted the  subsequent  elogium,  served  for  his  funeral  oration.  He  also  ad- 
dressed another  tract  to  Nicocles,  which  bears  his  name,  wherein  he  gives 
him  admirable  precepts  for  governing  well.  I  shall,  perhaps,  have  occasion 
to  speak  farther  of  them  in  the  ensuing  volume. 

EULOGY  AND  CHARACTEX  OF  EVAGORAS, 

f  Though  Evagoras  was  only  king  of  a  little  state,  Isocrates,  who  was 
well  able  to  judge  of  virtue  and  merit,  compares  h'un  with  the  most  pow- 
erful monarchs,  and  proposes  him  as  the  perfect  model  of  a  good  king,  con- 
Tlnced,  that  not  the  extent  of  provinces,  but  extent  of  mind  and  greatness 
of  soul,  constitute  great  princes.  He  does  In  effect  point  out  to  us  many 
qualities  truly  royal  in  him,  and  which  ought  to  give  us  a  very  high  idea 
of  his  merit. 

Evagoras  was  not  of  the  number  of  those  princes,  who  believe,  that  to 
reign,  it  is  sufficient  to  be  of  the  blood-royal ;  and  that  the  birth  which 
gives  a  right  to  the  crown  gives  also  the  merit  and  qualities  necessary  for 
wearing  it  with  honour.  He  did  not  fancv  that  it  could  be  supposed,  as  ev- 
ery other  condition  and  station  of  life  made  a  kimj  of  approBticeship  nrcos- 

•  A.  M.  3619.    Ant.  J.  g.  3q.'i. 
t  Isocnit.  in  Kvag. 
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Miy  to  its  saccess,  the  art  of  reigning,  the  most  difficult  and  important  of 
all,  should  require  no  pains  or  preparation  for  its  attainment.  He  came  in- 
to the  world  with  the  most  happy  dispositions ;  a  great  fund  of  genius,  an 
easy  conception,  a  lively  and  instant  penetration  which  nothing  escaped,  a 
solidity  of  judgment,  that  immediately  resolved  what  it  was  necessary  to 
act ;  qualities  which  might  seem  to  dispense  with  all  study  and  application  ; 
and  yet,  as  if  he  had  been  bom  without  talents,  and  found  himself  obliged 
to  supply  by  study  what  he  might  want  by  nature,  he  neglected  no  means 
for  the  embellishment  of  his  mind,  and  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his 
lime  in  instructing  himself,  *  in  reflecting,  meditating,  and  consulting  the 
judgment  and  merit  of  others. 

When  he  ascended  the  throne,  his  greatest  care  and  application  was  to 
know  mankind,  in  which  the  abilily  of  a  prince,  and  of  those  who  are  at  the 
head  of  affairs  principally  consists.  He  had  no  doubt  prepared  himself  for 
that  science  by  the  study  of  history,  which  gives  a  kind  of  anticipation  of 
it,  supplies  the  place  of  experience,  and  teaches  us  what  the  men  are  with 
whom  we  live,  by  what  they  have  been  in  other  ages.  But  we  study  men 
quite  differentiy  in  themselves ;  by  their  manners,  characters,  conduct,  and 
actions.  The  love  of  the  commonwealth  rendered  him  attentive  to  all 
persons  who  were  capable  of  serving  or  hurting  it.  He  applied  himself  to 
the  discovery  of  their  most  secret  inclinations  and  principles  of  action,  and 
to  the  knowledge  of  their  different  talents  and  degrees  of  capacity,  in  order 
to  assign  each  his  proper  post,  to  bestow  authority  according  to  merit,  and 
to  make  the  private  and  public  good  promote  each  other.  He  neither  re- 
warded nor  punished  his  subjects,  says  Isocrates,  from  the  report  of  otil- 
ers,  but  solely  upon  his  own  knowledge  and  experience  of  them ;  and  nei* 
tber  the  virtues  of  the  good,  nor  the  vices  of  the  bad,  escaped  hb  inquiry 
and  penetration. 

He  had  one  quality  very  seldom  found  in  those  who  possess  the  first 
rank  in  authority,  especially  when  they  believe  themselves  capable  of  go- 
verning alone :  I  mean  a  wonderful  docility  and  attention  to  the  sense  of 
others,  which  arose  from  a  difiidence  in  his  own  abilities*  With  his  great 
qualities,  he  did  not  seem  to  have  occasion  for  recourse  to  the  counsel  of 
others,  and  nevertheless  made  no  resolution,  and  formed  no  enterprise, 
without  having  first  consulted  the  wise  persons  he  had  placed  about  him  in 
his  court ;  instead  of  which,  pride  and  presumption,  the  latent  poisons  of 
sovereign  power,  incline  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  arrive  at  thrones, 
either  to  ask  no  cqunsel  at  all,  or  not  to  follow  it  when  they  do. 

Intent  upon  discovering  the  excellent  in  every  form  of  government  and 
private  condition  of  life,  he  proposed  the  uniting  of  all  their  high  qualities 
and  great  advantages  in  himself;  affable  and  popular  as  in  a  republican 
state ;  grave  and  serious  as  in  the  counsels  of  the  aged  and  th|e  senate  ; 
steady  and  decisive  as  monarchy  after  mature  deliberation ;  a  profound 
politician  by  the  extent  and  rectitude  of  his  views ;  an  accomplished  war- 
rior, from  iqtrepid  valour  in  battle,  directed  by  a  wise  moderation;  a  good 
father,  a  good  relation,  a  good  friend ;  and  what  crowns  all  his  praise,  f  in 
every  circumstance  of  his  character,  always  great,  and  always  himself. 

He  supported  his  dignity  and  rank,  not  with  an  air  of  pride  and  hau|rhtj-> 
ness,  but  by  a  serenity  of  aspect,  and  a  mild  and  easy  majesty,  resulting 
from  innate  virtue,  and  the  evidence  of  a  good  conscience.     He  won  the 
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hearts  of  his  friends  by  his  liberality,  and  conquered  others  by  a  greatness 
of  soul,  to  which  they  coald  not  refuse  their  esteem  and  admiration. 

But  what  was  most  royal  in  him,  and  attracted  the  entire  confidence 
of  his  subjects,  neighbours,  and  even  enemies,  was  his  sincerity,  faith,  and 
regard  to  all  his  engagements;  and  his  hatred,  or  rather  detestation,  for  all 
disgunes,  falsehood,  and  fraud.  A  single  word  on  his  side  had  as  much  re- 
gard paid  to  it  as  the  most  sacred  oath  ;  and  it  was  universally  known,  that 
nothing  was  capable  of  inducing  him  to  violate  it  in  the  least  circumstance 
whatsoever. 

It  was  by  all  these  excellent  qualities  that  he  effectually  reformed  the 
city  of  Salamin,  and  entirely  changed  the  face  of  its  affairs  in  a  very  short 
time.  He  found  it  gross,  savage,  and  barbarous,  without  any  taste  either 
for  learning,  commerce  or  arms.  What  cannot  a  prince  do  who  loves  his 
people,  and  is  beloved  by  them  ;  who  believes  himself  great  and  powerful 
only  to  render  them  happy  ?  and  knows  how  to  set  a  just  value  upon,  and 
do  honour  to,  their  labours,  industry,  and  merit  of  every  kind  ?  He  had 
not  been  many  years  upon  the  throne,  before  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  na- 
Tigalion,  and  military  discipline  were  seen  to  flourish  at  Salamin  ;  insomuch 
that  that  city  did  not  give  place  to  the  most  opulent  of  Greece. 

Isocrates  often  repeats,  that  In  the  praises  he  gives  Evagoras,  of  which 
I  have  only  extracted  a  part,  far  from  exaggerating  any  thing,  he  always 
falls  short  of  truth.  To  what  can  we  attribute  a  reign  so  wise,  so  just, 
so  moderate,  so  constantly  employed  in  rendering  his  subjects  happy, 
and  in  promoting  the  public  good  ?  The  condition  of  Evagoras,  before  he 
came  to  govern,  seems  to  me  to  have  contributed  very  much  to  it.  The 
being  born  a  prince,  and  the  having  never  experienced  any  other  condition 
but  Uiat  of  master  and  sovereign,  are,  in  my  opinion,  great  obstacles  to 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  duties  of  that  high  station.  Evagoras^ 
who  came  into  the  world  under  a  tyrant,  had  long  obeyed  before  he  com- 
manded. He  had  borne  in  a  private  and  dependant  life  the  yoke  of  an  ab* 
solute  and  despotic  power.  He  had  seen  himself  exposed  to  envy  and 
calumny,  and  had  been  in  danger  for  his  merit  and  virtue.  Such  a  prince 
had  only  to  be  told,  upon  his  ascending  the  throne,  what  was  said  to  a 
great  emperor  ;*  ''  f  You  have  not  always  been  what  you  now  are.  Ad< 
^  versity  has  prepared  you  to  make  a  g^ood  use  of  power.  You  have  liv< 
^*  ed  long  amongst  us,  and  like  us.  Yon  have  been  in  danger  under  bad 
'^  princes.  You  have  trembled  for  yourself,  and  known  by  experience, 
"  how  virtue  and  innocence  have  been  treated."  What  he  had  personally 
suffered,  what  he  had  feared  for  himself  or  others,  what  he  had  seen  un- 
just and  unreasonable  in  the  conduct  of  his  predecessors,  had  opened  hia 
eyes  and  taught  him  all  his  duty.  It  sufficed  to  tell  him,  what  the  empe- 
ror Galba  told  Piso,  when  he  adopted  him  as  his  associate  in  the  empire  : 
^'  {  Remember  what  you  condemned  or  applauded  in  princes,  when  you 
'^  were  a  private  man.    You  have  only  to  consult  the  judgment  you  tlici^ 

passed  upon  them,  and  to  act  conformably  to  it  for  your  instruction  in 

the  art  of  reigning  well." 

*  Trajan. 

t  Quam  utile  est  ad  usuna  secundorutn  per  adversa  vcnisse  !  VixiBtt  nohiscum^ 
pcriclitatus  es,  timuisti.  Quae  tunc  erat  inDOcentium  vita  scis,  et  ex  pert  us  es. 
Flin.  in  Panegyr. 

i  Utilissiinus  quidera  ac  brerissimus  bonariim  malarumquc  renim  delectus,  CQ- 
^tare  quid  aut  nolueris  sub  alio  principe,  aut  voiueiis.    Tacit 
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TEIAL   Ol*  TiaiBA8Uri. 

We  have  already  said,  that  TiribaBUs,  having  been  adcased  by  Orontes 
of  forming;  a  conspiracy  af^ainst  the  king,  had  been  sent  to  court  in  chains. 
Gaos,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  who  had  married  his  daug^hter,  apprehending 
that  Artaxerxes  would  involve  him  in  the  affair  with  his  father  in  law,  and 
cause  him  to  be  put  to  death  upon  mere  suspicion,  conceived  he  had  no 
other  means  for  his  security  than  an  open  revolt.  He  was  very  well  belov- 
ed by  the  soldiers,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  fleet  were  particularly  at  his 
devotion.  Without  loss  of  time  he  sent  deputies  to  Achoris  king  of  Egypt, 
and  concluded  a  league  with  him  agunst  the  king  of  Persia.  On  another 
side,  he  solicited  the  Lacedasmonians  warmly  to  come  into  that  leagae, 
with  assurances  of  making  them  masters  of  all  Greece,  and  of  estab* 
lishing  universally  their  form  of  government,  to  which  they  had  long  seem- 
ed to  aspire.  They  hearkened  favourably  to  these  proposals,  and  embraced 
with  joy  this  occasion  of  taking  arms  against  Artaxerxes  ;  the  rather,  be- 
cause the  peace  they  had  concluded  with  him,  by  which  they  bad  given 
up  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  had  covered  them  with  shame,  and  filled  them  with 
remorse. 

As  soon  as  Artaxerxes  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  Cyprus,*  he  thougfat 
of  concluding  also  the  affair  of  Tiribasus.  He  was  so  just  as  to  appoint  for 
that  purpose  three  commissioners,  who  were  great  lords  of  Persia,  ofdU- 
tinguished  probity,  and  of  the  highest  reputation  in  his  court  The  affair 
eame  to  an  examination,  and  an  hearing  on  both  sides.  For  so  considera- 
ble a  crime  as  that  of  having  conspired  against  the  king's  person,  no  other 
proofs  were  produced  than  the  letter  of  Orontes;  that  is  to  say,  of  a  de- 
clared enemy,  studious  to  supplant  his  rival.  Orontes  was  in  hopes,  from 
his  credit  at  court,  that  the  affair  would  not  have  been  discussed  jo  the 
usual  forms,  and  (hat  upon  the  memorial  sent  by  him,  the  accused  would 
have  been  condemned  without  further  examination.  But  that  was  not  the 
custom  with  the  Persians.  By  an  anciently  established  regulation,  to  which 
among  other  privileges,  they  had  a  right  by  birth,  no  person  was  ever  to 
be  condemned,  withont  being  first  heard  and  confronted  with  his  accus- 
ers. This  was  scranted  to  Tiribasus,  who  answered  to  all  the  articles  of 
the  letter.  As  to  his  connivance  with  Evagoras,  the  treaty  itself  conclud- 
ed by  Orontes,  was  his  apology ;  as  it  was  absolutely  the  same  tliat  priuce 
liad  proposed  to  him,  except  a  condition  which  would  have  done  honour 
to  his  master.  As  to  his  intelligence  with  the  Liacedasmonians,  the  glori- 
ous treaty  he  had  made  them  sign,  sufficiently  expluned  whether  his  own 
or  the  king's  interests  were  his  motives  for  it.  He  did  not  deny  his  credit 
in  the  army  ;  but  apprehended  it  had  not  been  long  a  crime  to  be  beloved 
by  the  officers  and  soldiers ;  and  concluded  bis  defence,  by  representing 
the  long  services  he  bad  rendered  the  king  with  inviolable  fidelity  ;  and 
especially  his  good  fortune  in  having  formerly  saved  his  life,  when  he  was 
hunting  and  in  great  danger  of  being  devoured  by  two  lioos.  The  three 
commissioners  were  unanimous  in  declaring  Tiribasus  innocent.  The 
king  restored  him  to  his  ibrmcr  favour ;  and,  justly  enraged  at  the  black 
design  of  Orontes,  let  the  whole  weight  of  his  indignation  fall  upon  him. 
A  single  example  of  this  kind  against  informers  convicted  of  falsehood, 
would  for  ever  shut  the  door  against  calumny.  How  many  innocents  have 
been  destroyed  for  want  of  observing  this  rule,  which  even  the  pagaas 

•  Diodorus  refers  the  decision  of  this  affair  till  after  the  war  with  tlie  Cadusi-. 
ans,  of  which  we  shall  sooq  speak :  this  seeips  very  improbable. 
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considered  fts  the  basis  of  all  justice,  and  the  gaardian  of  the  public  tr  aa% 
qoility  ! 

SECTION  VII. 

THB   EXPEDITION    OF     ARTAXBRXES     AGAINST     THE     CADySXANH. — UI8T0RT 
OV   DATAMES   THE    CARIAN. 

WHEN  Artaxerxes  had  terminated  the  Cyprian  war  *  he  entered  upon 
another  against  the  Cadusians,  who  it  is  probable  had  revolted,  and  refused 
to  pay  the  customary  tribute ;  for  authors  say  nothing  as  to  the  occasion  of 
this  war.  Those  people  inhabited  part  of  the  mountains  situat  ed  between 
the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas  in  the  north  of  Media.  The  soil  is  there  so 
nngratcful,  and  so  little  proper  for  cultivation,  that  no  com  is  sowed  upon 
it.  The  people  subsist  almost  entirely  upon  apples,  pears,  and  other 
fruits  of  that  kind.  Inured  from  their  infancy  to  a  hard  and  laborious  life, 
they  looked  upon  dan$;erand  fatigues  as  nothing,  and  for  that  reason  made 
excellent  soldiers.  The  king  marched  against  them  in  person  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  300,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse.  Tiribasus  was  with  him  in 
this  expedition. 

Artaxerxes  had  not  advanced  far  into  the  country,  when  his  army  suf- 
fered extremely  by  famine.  The  troops  could  find  nothing  to  subsist  upon, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  bring  provisions  from  other  places,  the  ways  be- 
ing difficult  and  impracticable.  The  whole  camp  were  reduced  to  eat  their 
carriage  beasts ;  which  soon  became  so  scarce  that  an  ass'  head  was  valued 
at  60  drachm3,f  and  was  very  hard  to  be  got  at  that  price.  The  king's  ta- 
ble itself  began  to  fall  short,  and  only  a  few  horses  remained,  the  rest  hav- 
ing been  entirely  consumed. 

In  this  melancholy  conjuncture,  Tiribasus  contrived  a  stratagem  which 
saved  the  king  and  army.  The  Cadusians  had  two  kings,  ivho  were  en- 
camped separately  with  their  troops.  Tiribasus,  who  took  care  to  be  in- 
formed of  all  that  passed,  had  been  apprised  that  there  was  some  misun- 
derstanding between  them,  and  that  their  jealousy  of  each  other  prevented 
their  acting  in  concert,  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  After  having  commu- 
nicated his  design  to  Artaxerxes,  he  went  himself  to  one  of  the  kings  and 
dispatched  his  son  to  the  other.  They  each  of  them  informed  the  king  to 
whom  they  applied,  that  the  other  had  sent  ambassadors  to  treat  with  Ar- 
taxerxes privately,  and  advised  him  to  lose  no  time,  but  to  make  his  peace 
directly,  in  order  that  the  conditions  of  it  might  be  the  more  advantageous  ', 
promising  to  assist  them  with  their  whole  credit.  The  fraud  succeeded* 
The  I  pagans  thought  it  no  crime  to  use  it  with  enemies.  Ambassadors  set 
out  from  both  princes  with  Tiribasus  and  his  son  in  the  company. 

As  this  double  negociation  lasted  some  time,  Artaxerxes  began  to  susr 
pcct  Tiribasus ;  and  his  enemies  taking  that  opportunity,  forgot  nothing  tuf 
his  prejudice  tliat  might  ruin  him  in  the  king's  opinion.  That  prince  alrea- 
dy repented  the  confidence  he  had  reposetl  in  him,  antl  thereby  gave  room 
for  those  who  envied  him,  to  vent  their  calumnies  and  invectives.  Upon 
what  does  the  fortune  of  the  most  faithful  subjects  depend  with  a  credulous 
And  suspicious  prince !  Whiht  this  passed,  arrived  Tiribasus  of  his  side, 
anil  his  son  on  the  other,  each  with  ambassadors  from  the  Cadusians.  Tlie 
treaty  being  concluded  with  both  parties,  and  the  peace  made,  Tirib-iksua 

*  Pint  in  Artax.  p.  lOi,-?,  102 1. 

f  sa  livre?.  j.  Dol:w,  an  virtiis,  quis  in  ho?te  requirat  r  Virgil. 
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became  more  powerful  than  ever  id  his  master's  fardur,  and  returned  with 

him. 

The  king's  behaviour  in  this  march  was  much  admired.  Neither  the 
gold  with  which  he  was  covered,  his  purple  robes,  and  the  jewels  that 
flittered  all  over  him,  and  were  worth  36,000,000  of  livres,''^  prevented 
bis  having  an  equal  share  in  the  whole  fatigue  with  the  meanest  soldier. 
He  was  seen  with  his  quiver  at  his  back,  and  his  shield  on  his  anui  to  dis- 
mount from  his  horse,  and  march  foremost  in  those  rugged  and  difficult 
countries.  The  soldiers  observing  his  patience  and  fortitude,  and  anima- 
ted by  his  example,  became  so  light,  that  they  seemed  rather  to  fly  than  to 
walk.  At  length  he  arrived  at  one  of  his  palaces,  where  the  gardens  were 
in  admirable  order,  and  there  was  a  park  of  great  extent  and  well  planted, 
which  was  the  more  surprising,  as  the  whole  country  round  about  it  was 
entirely  naked,  and  bore  no  kind  of  trees.  As  it  was  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  excessively  cold,  he  gave  the  soldiers  permission  to  cut  down  the  wood 
in  this  park,  without  excepting  the  finest  trees,  either  pines  or  cypresses. 
But  the  soldiers  not  being  able  to  resolve  to  fell  timber  of  such  exceeding 
beauty  and  stateliness,  the  king  took  an  axe,  and  began  by  cutting  the 
finest  and  largest  tree  himself:  after  which  the  troops  spared  none,  cut 
down  all  the  wood  they  wanted,  and  kindled  as  many  fires  as  were  ne- 
cessary to  their  passing  the  night  without  any  inconvenience.  When  we 
reflect  how  much  value  great  persons  generally  set  upon  their  gardens 
and  houses  of  pleasure,  we  must  confess  Artaxerxes'  generosity  in  making 
this  sacrifice,  which  argued  a  very  laudable  goodness  of  heart,  and  a  sen- 
sibility for  the  distress  and  suflierings  of  his  soldiers.  But  he  did  not  always 
sjupport  that  character. 

The  king  had  lost  in  this  enterprise  a  great  number  of  his  best  troops, 
and  almost  all  his  horses  :  and  as  he  imagined  that  he  was  despised  upon 
that  account,  and  the  ill  success  of  his  expedition,  he  became  very  much 
out  of  humour  with  the  grandees  of  his  court,  and  put  to  death  a  great 
number  of  them  in  the  emotions  of  his  wrath,  and  more  out  of  distrnsf , 
and  the  fear  of  their  attempting  something  against  him  :  for  fear  in  a  sus- 
picious prince  is  a  very  destructive  and  bloody  passion ;  whereas  true 
courage  is  gentle,  humane,  and  averse  to  all  jealousy  and  suspicion. 

f  One  of  the  principal  officers  that  perished  in  this  expedition  against  the 
Cadusians,  was  Camisares,  by  nation  a  Carian,  and  goVernour  of  Leoco- 
Syria,  a  province  inclosed  between  Gilicia  and  Cappadocia.  His  son  I>a- 
(ames  succeeded  him  in  that  government,  which  was  given  him  in  con- 
sideration of  the  good  services  he  had  also  rendered  the  king  in  the  satne 
expedition.  He  was  the  greatest  captaiil  of  his  time  ;  and  Cornelius  ISTe- 
pos,  who  has  given  us  his  life,  does  not  prefer  Amilcar  and  Hannibal  to 
him  among  the  barbarians.  It  ajtpears  from  his  history  of  it,  that  no  one 
ever  excelled  him  in  boldness,  valour,  and  ability  in  inventing  schemes 
and  stratagems,  in  activity  in  the  execution  of  his  designs,  in  presence  of 
inind  to  resolve  in  the  heat  of  action,  and  to  find  resources  upon  the  most 
desperate  occasions  ;  in  a  word,. in  every  thing  that  regards  military  know- 
ledge. It  seems  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  his  having  acquired  a  more 
illustrious  name,  than  a  noble  theatre,  and  more  exalted  occasions  ;  and 
perhaps  an  historian  to  have  given  a  more  extensive  narration  of  his  ex- 
ploits. For  Cornelius  Nepos,  according  to  his  general  plan,  could  not  re- 
late them  but  in  a  very  succinct  manner. 

*  12,000  talents. 

^  Cor.  Nop.  in  vit.  Datamle. 
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He  began  4o  dhtimnitth  himself  JMurticataiiy'  bj&  the  execution  of  k  eonl- 
miasion  that  was  giTen  hiititfo  reduce  Tbyus,  a  very  powerful  princej  anf^ 
gOFemour  ofPaf^lagonia,  i^rbo  bad  revolted  against  the  king.  As  he  was 
Us  near  relation,  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  biih  at  first  to  try  the  meth- 
ods of  lenity  and  reconciliation,  which  almdst  cost  him  bis  life,  throuf^ 
the  trjpacbery  of  Tbyus,  by  the  ambuscades  he  laid  for  him.  HaTing 
escaped  so  great  a  danger,  be  attacked  bint  with  ofien  force,  though  he  savr 
himself  abandoned  by  Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  Lydia,  Ionia,  and  aU  Phry- 
^a,  whom  jealousy  prevented  frodi  giving  him  aid.  He  took  his  enemy 
prisoner,  with  his  wife  and  children ;  and  knowing  with  what  joy  the  Idng 
would  receive  the  news,  he  endeavoured  to  make  it  the  more  sensible  by 
the  pleasure  of  a  surprise.  He  set  out  with  Uis  illustrious  prisoner,^  with- 
out giving  the  court  any  advice/and  made  great  marches,  to  prevent  its  be* 
ing  known  from  rumour  before  his  arrival.  When  he  cam^  to  8usa,  he 
equipped  Tbyus  in  a  very  singular  manner.  He  was  a  man  of  f  ery  tall 
stature,  of  an  haggard  and  terrible  aspect,  a  black  complexion',  with  the 
hair  of  his  bead  and  beard  very  long.  He  dressed  him  in  a  magnificent 
babit,  put  a  collar  and  bracelets  of  gold  about  his  neck  and  arms,  and  ad- 
ded to  this  equipage  all  the  ornaments  of  a  king,  as  he  was  in  effect.  For 
himself,  in  the  gross  habit  of  a  peasant,  and  clad  like  a  hunter,'  He  led  Tby- 
us upon,  the  left  in  a  leash,  like  a  wild  beast  that  had  been  taken  in  the 
toils.  The  novelty  of  the  sight  drew  the  whole  City  after  it :  bift  ijobody 
was  so  much  surprised  and  pleased  as  the  king,  when  he  saw  them  ap- 
proach in  that  pleasant  masquerade.  The  rebellion  of  a  prlnCe,  very  pow- 
erful in  his  country,  liad  given  Artaxerxes  great  and  just  alarm,  and  he 
did  not  expect  to  have  seen  him  so  soon  In  his  hands.  So  sudden  and 
successful  an  execution  gaVe  him  an  higher  opinion  than  ever  of  the  merit 
of  Datames. 

To  express  bis  sense  of  it,  he  gave  him  an  equal  share  in  the  command 
of  the  army  designed  against  E^sypt,  with  Phamabasus  and  Tithraustes^ 
(he  two  principal  persons  in  the  state,  and  even  appointed  him  general  la 
chief,  when  he  recalled  Phamabasus. 

When  he  was  upon  the  point  of  setting  out  for  that  expeditidif,  Arfo- 
xerxes  ordered  him  to  march  directly  agunst  Aspis,  who  had  tiiaae  the 
country  revolt  which  he  commanded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gappadocia. 
The  commission  was  little  important  for  an  officer  who  had  been  appointed 
general,  and  besides  very  dangerous,  because  It  was  necessai^  to  go  la 
^ue&i  of  the  enemy  into  a  very  remote  country.  The  king  soon  perceived 
his  error,  and  countermanded  him  :  but  Datames  had  set  out  directly  with 
«n  handful  of  men,  and  marched  night  and  day ;  judging  that  diligence. 
Without  a  great  number  of  troops,  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  surprise 
and  vanquish  the  enemy.  It  happened  according  to  his  expectation,  and' 
the  couriers  dispatched  by  the  king  met  Aspis  in  chains  upo'n  the  fdad  to 
Susa. 

Nothing  was  talked  of  at  the  court  but  Datames.  It' wad  tidi  known 
%bich  to  admire  most,  his  ready  obedietice,  his  wisie  and  ehterprising 
bravery,  or  his  extraordinary  success.  So  glorious  a  reputation  gave  of- 
fence  to  the  courtiers  in  power.  Enemies  in  secret  fo  ^ach'  other,  and  di- 
vided by  a  contrariety  of  interests,  and  a  competition  in  their  pretensions, 
they  united  together  against  si  superior  merit,  which  reproached  their  de- 
fects, and  was  therefore  a  crime  in  their  acceptation.  They  cgiispired  to 
ruin  him  in  the  king's  opinion,  and  succeeded  but  too  well.  As  they  be- 
sieged him  perpetually,  and  he  vta^  not  npon  his  guard  against  persona 
Vor*  11.  39 
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who  appeared  bo  Well  affected  to  big  service,  they  inspired  bini  with  je^- 
ousy  and  Buspiciou  to  the  prejudice  of  the  i40st  aerflons  and  faithful  of  his 
officers. 

An  intimate  friend  of  Datames,  who  held  one  of  the  hi|(hest  posts  at 
the  court,  apprised  him  of  what  passed,  and  of  the  conspiracy  which  had 
been  formed  against  him,  and  had  already  sunk  his  credit  considerably 
with  the  king.    *  He  represented  to  him,  that  if  the  Egyptian  expedition, 
with  which  he  was  charged,  slioukl  take  a  bad  turn,  he  would  find  himself 
exposed  to  great  dangers  :  that  it  was  the  custom  with  kings  to  attribute 
.  good  suoccsses  to  themselves  and  their  auspicious  fortune  only,  and  to 
impute  the  bad  to  tlie  faults  of  their  generals,  for  which  they  were  re- 
sponsible at  the  peril  of  their  heads :  that  he  ran  the  greater  risk,  as  all 
.  that  were  about  the  king's  person,  and  had  any  ascendant  over  him,  were 
.  his  declared  enemies,  and  had  sworn  bis  destruction. 

Upon  this  advice,  Datames  resolved  to  quit  the  king's  serrioe,  though 
Without  doing  Any  thing  hitherto  contrary  to  the  fidelity  he  owed  him.   He- 
left  the  command  of  the  army  to  Mandrocles  of  Magoeua,  departed  with 
his  own  troops  for  Cappadocia,  seized  Paphlagonia  which  joined  it,  allied 
himself  secretly  with  Ariorbarsanes,  raised  troops,  took  possession  of  for- 
tresses, and  put  good  garrisons  in  them.     He  received  advice  that  the  Pi- 
.  sidians  were  arming  against  him.     He  did  not  wait  their  coming  on,  hut 
made  his  array  march  thither  under  the  command  of  his  youngest  son, 
who  had  the  mtsforttme  to  be  killed  in  a  battle.     However  lively  hb  af- 
.  fiction  might  be  upon  that  occasion,  he  concealed  his  death,  lest  the  bad 
.  news  should  discourage  his  troops.    When  he  approached  near  the  enemy, 
his  first  care  was  to  take  possession  of  an  advantageous  post,    f  Mlthro- 
barsanes,  his  father-in-law,   who  commanded  the  horse,  believing  his  son 
entirely  ruined,  determined  to  go  over  to  the  enemy.    Datames  without 
concern  or  emotion,  caused  a  rumour  to  be  spread  throughout  the  rihny, 
that  it  was  only  a  feint  concerted  between  him  and  his  father-in-law,  and 
followed  him  close,  as  if  he  designed  to  put  his  troops  into  a  disposition 
for  charging  the  enemy  in  two  different  attacks.     The  stratagem  bad  all 
Ihe  success  he  expected  from  it.     When  they  joined  battle,  Mitbrobar- 
.  zan6s  was  treated  as  an  enemy  on  both  sides,  and  cut  to  pieces  with  hi» 
troops.    The  army  of  the  Pisidians  was  put  to  flight,  and  left  Datames 
master  of  the  field,  and  of  all  the  rich  booty  found  in  the  camp  of  the 
conquered. 

Datames  had  not  till  then  declared  openly  against  the  king,  tlie  actions 
wc  have  related  being  only  against  governours,  with  whom  he  might  have 
particular  differences,  which  we  have  observed  before  was  common 
enough.  His  own  eldest  son,  called  Scismas,  made  himself  his  accuser, 
and  iUscovered  his  whole  designs  to  the  king.  Artaxerxes  was  highly  ap- 
prehensive of  the  consequence.  He  knew  all  the  merit  of  this  new  en- 
emy, and  that  he  did  not  engage  in  any  enterprise  without  having  ma- 
turely considered  all  its  consequences,  and  taken  the  necessary  measures 
to  secure  its  success ;  and  that  hitherto  the  execution  had  always  answer- 

*  Docet  Cum  ma;gno  fore  in  periculo,  siquid,  iHo  imperante,  in  £gypto  adrer- 

si  accidisbet    Namque  earn  esse  consuetudinem  regum,  ut  casus  adversos  honii- 

'  nibus  trihoant,  secundos  fortunie  dua; ;  qno  facile  fieri,  ut  hnpeUantur  ad  eoruni 

Serniciem,  quorum  ductu  res  male  gests  nnncientur.    iUum  hoc  majore  fore  m 
iscrimine,  quod,  quibns  rex  maxinre  obediat,  eos  habeat  inimic^simos.    Cer> 
Nep 
t  Died.  1.  XV.  p.  399. 
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ed'  fhe  wiadon  of  Mb  projects^  He  sent  an  army  agaiDtl  hfm  into  Cappa- 
docift,  of  alHioat  300,000  men,  of  irhtcb  20,000  were  hora»,  alt  coam^and- 
ed  bj  Antopltfadatea*  The  troops  of  Datamea  did  not  arooutit  to  the 
twentietl^  part  of  ttie  king's;  so  that  be  had  no  pesoarce  but  in  himself,  the 
▼alour  of  his  soldters,  and  the  happy  situatron  of  the  post  he  had  chosen. 
For  In  that  eonsisted  his  chief  eicellence ;  never  captain  having  better 
known  how  to  take  his  advantages  and  choose  his  ground,  when  he  was  to 
draw  n|k  an  army  in  battle. 

His  post,  as  I  have  ot»served,  was  infinitely  snperior  to  that  of  the  erus-  * 
mj.  He  had  pitehed  upon  a  situation  where  they  could  not  surround  hijn  ^ 
wherein  upon  the  least  movement  they  made,  be  could  come  to  blows 
vrith  them  with  vciy  considerable  advantage  ;  and  where,  had  they  resolv- 
ed to  flght,  their  odds  In  number  would  have  been  absolutely  udeleds  to 
them.  Antophradates  well  knew,  that  according  to  all  the  rules  of  war, 
he  ought  not  to  haaard  a  battle  in  such  a  conjuncture ;  but  he  observed  at, 
the  same  time,  that  it  was  much  to  his  dbhonour,  with  so  numerous  an 
army,  to  make  choice  of  a  retreat,  tur  to  continue  any  longer  in  inaction 
before  an  handful  of  enemies.  He  therefore  gave  the  signal.  The  first  at- 
tack was  rude,  but  the  troops  of  Antophradates  soon  gave  way,  and  were 
entirely  routed.  The  victor  pursued  them  fi>ff  some  time  with  great  slaugh- 
ter.    There  were  only  1000  men  killed  on  the  side  of  Datames. 

Several 'battles,  or  rather  akirmishes,  were  ioaght  afterwards,  in  which 
the  latter  was  always  victorious ;  because,  perfectly  knowing  the  country^ 
and  succeeding  especially  in  the  stratagems  of  war,  he  always  posted  him- 
self advantageously,  and  engaged  the  enemy  in  difficult  groiind,  from 
whenee  they  couki  not  extricate  themselvss  without  loss,  Auk)phradate& 
seeing  ail  his  endeavours  Ineffectnal,  and  his  supplies  entirely  exhausted, 
and  despairing  of  ever  being  able  to  subject  by  force  so  artful  and  valiant 
an  enemy,  entreated  an  accommodation,  and  proposed  to  him  the  being 
restored  to  the  king's  favour  upon  honourable  conditions.  Datames  was' 
not  ignorant  that  there  was  little  security  for  him  In  such  a  choice,  because 
princes  are  seldom  reconciled  in  earnest  with  a  subject  who  has  failed  in 
his  otiedience,  and  to  whom  they  see  themselves  In  some  sort  obliged  to 
submit.  However,  as  only  despair  had  hurried  him  into  the  revolt,  and 
he  had  always  retained  at  heart  the  sentiments  of  zeal  an()  afl^ction  for 
Uis  prince,  he  accepted  the  offers  with  joy,  which  would  put  an  end  to 
the  violent  condition  his  misfortune  had  engaged  him  in,  and  afford  him 
the  means  of  returning  to  his  duty,  and  of  employing;  his  talents  for  the 
service  of  the  prince  to  whom  they  were  due.  He  promised  to  send  dep- 
uties to  the  king ;  upon  which  ensued  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  Autophra- 
dates  retired  into  Phrygia,  which  was  bis  government 

Datames  was  not  deceived.  Artaxerxes,  furiously  enraged  against  him, 
had  changed  the  esteem  and  affection  he  formerly  possessed  for  him,  into 
an  implacable  hatred.  Finding  himself  incapable  of  conquering  him  by 
force  of  arms,  he  was  qot  ashamed  to  employ  artifice  and  treachery : 
means  unworthy  every  man  of  honour,  and  how  much  more  so  of  a  prince  ? 
He  hired  several  murderers  to  assassinate  him  ;  but  Datames  was  so  happy 
as  to  escape  their  ambuscades.  At  length  Mithridatcs,  the  son  of  Ario- 
barzanes,  to  whom  the  king  had  made  magnificent  promises,  if  he  could 
iteliver  him  from  so  formidable  aa  enemy,  having  Insinuated  himself  into 
hid  friendship,  and  having  long  treated  him  with  all  the  marks  of  the  most 
entire  fidelity  to  acquire  His  confidence,  took  the  advantage  of  a  favoura- 
ble opportunity  when  he  was  alone,  and  stabbed  him  with  bis  sword,  be^ 
fore  he  was  |n  a  condition  to  defend  himself. 
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ThoB  *  fell  this  great  captain  in  the  gnarea  of  a  pretended  friendship,  who 
bad  alwajs  thought  it  his  hononr  to  observe  the  most  inviolable  fidelity  in 
regard  to  those  with  whom  be  had  any  engagements.  Happy,  had  he  al- 
ways pinned  himself  also  upon  being  as  faithful  a  subject  as  he  was  a  irae 
friend ;  and  if  he  had  not  in  the  (atterpart  of  his  life  sullied  the  lustre  of 
l^s  heroic  quaUties,  by  the  ill  use  he  ma4e  of  them;  which  neither  the 
fear  of  disgrace,  the  injustice  of  those  who  eifvied  him,  the  ingratitude  of 
bis  master  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  him,  nor  any  pther  pretext, 
could  sufficiently  authorise. 

i  am  surprised  that,  comparable  as  he  was  to  the  greatest  parens  of  as- 
iiquity,  he  has  remained  in  a  manner  buried  in  silence  and  oblivion.  Hia 
great  actions  and  exploits  are  however  worthy  of  being  preserved  in  his- 
tory. Foir  it  is  in  such  small  bodies  of  troops  as  tfiose  of  Datames  that 
iihe  whole  soul  is  exerted,  in  which  the  highest  prudence  is  shown,  iQ 
irhich  chance  has  no  share,  and  tlje  abilities  of  a  general  appear  in  t^eir 
fuU  light 


CHAPTER  IV. 


mSTOaV  OF  SOCRATES   ABRIDGED. 


Afi  the  death  of  Socrates  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  events  of  ai|- 
fiqui^,  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  treat  that  subject  with  aM  the  ex* 
^nt  it  deserves.  In  this  view  I  s^iall  premise  some  things  which  are  ne- 
eessaiyto  the  reader^s  haying  a  just  idea  of  this  prince  of  the  philoao^ 
bhers.- 

T wo  anthers  will  supply  me  p^ncipally  with  what  I  have  to  say  upon 
Ibis  subject,  Plato  and  Xenophon,  both  disciples  of  Socrates.  It  is  to 
them  posterity  is  indebted  for  many  of  his  discourses  (f  that  philosopher 
baving  left  nothmg  in  writing,)  and  for  an  ampl^  account  of  all  the  dreun- 
stanccs  of  his  condemnation  and  death.  Plato  was  an  eye  witness  of  the 
whole,  and  relates,  in'  his  Apology,  the  manner  of  Socrates'  aeeusation 
and  defence  ;  in  his  Criton,- his  refusal  to  make  his  escape  out  of  prisSB ; 
in  his  Phssdon,  his  admirable  discourse  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
which  was  imn^ediat^ly  followed  by  his  death.  Xenophon  was  absent  at 
ihat  time,  and  upon  his  retqm  after  the  expedition  of  young  Oyros  against 
ius  brother  Artaxerxes:  so  that  be  wrote  bis  apology  of.  Socrates  only 
upon  the  report  of  others ;  but  his  actions  and  discourses,  in  his  four  books 
of  memorable  things,  he  repeats  from  bis  own  knowledge.  Diogenes  La- 
crtius,  has  glyen  us  the  life  of  Socrates,  but  in  a  very  dry  and  abridged 
^nanner. 

*  Ita  vir,  qui  multos  constlio,  neminem  perfidia  ceperat,  simulata  captos  est  am* 
icitia:    Cor.  Ncp. 

'  *t  Socrates,  cujus  ingenium  variosque  sermones  immortalitati  scriptis  sob  Plato 
tiadidit,  literam  nullam  reliquit    Cic.  de  orat.  1.  iii.  n.  57.  .  s      ,  , 
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SECTION  L 

9lftTB  Am  SDVCATIOH  OF  tOCRATCS. 

SOCRATES  was  bora  at  Athens  in  the  foarth  year  of  the  77th  Olym- 
piad.* His  father  Sophroniacus  was  a  sculptor,  and  his  mother  Pbanareta 
a  midwife.  Hence  we  may  obserre,  that  meanness  of  birth  is  no  obstacle 
to  true  merit,  in  which  alone  solid  glory  and  real  nobility  consist  It  ap- 
pears from  the  comparisons  Socrates:  often  used  in  bis  discourses,  that  he 
was  neither  ashamed  of  his  father's  nor  mother's  profesnon.  f  fie  was  su^ 
*|>ri8ed  that  a  sculptor  should  employ  his  whole  attention  to  mould  an  in- 
sensible stone  into  the  likeness  of  a  man,  and  that  a  man  should  take  so 
fittle  pains  not  to  resemble  an  insensible  stone.* {  He  would  often  say  that  be 
exercised  the  function  of  a  midwife  with  regard  to  the  mind,  in  making  It  , 
bring  forth  all  its  thoughts,  which  was  indeed  the  peculiar  talent  of  Socra- 
tes. He  treated  subjects  in  so  simple,  natural,  and  pure  an  order,  that  he 
those  with  whom  he  disputed  say  what  he  would,  andv  find  an 
'  themseWes  to  all  the  questions  be  proposed  to  them.  He  at  first 
learned  his  father's  trade,  in  which  he  made  himself  Teiy  expert.  ||  In  the 
time  of  Pausanias  there  was  a  Mercury  and  the  Graces  to  be  seen  at  Ath- 
ens of  bis  workmanship  y  and  it  is  to  be  presumed,  these  statues  would  not 
have  found  place  amongst  those  of  the  greatest  masters  in  the  art,  if  they 
bad  not  been  thought  worthy  of  it. 

^  Criton  is  reported  to  have  taken  him  out  of  his  father's  shop,  from  the 
adnnraikMi  of  his  fine  genius,  and  the  opinion  that  it  was  incoaabteQt  for  a 
ymmg  man,  capable  of  the  greatest  things,  to  continue  perpetually  employ- 
ed opoa  stone  with  a  chisel  in  his  band.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Archeiaua, 
who  eoneeiTed  a  ureat  affection  for  him.  Arcbelaus  had  been  pupil  to  An- 
axagoras,  a  Tery  celebrated  philosopher.  His  first  study  was  physics,  the 
vnA^  of  nature,  and  the  moTement  of  the  beaTcns,  stars,  and  planets; 
according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  wherein  only  that  part  of  philoso- 
phy was  known,  and  Xenophon  H  assures  us  of  his  being  very  learned  in  It. 
Bat  **  after  haTing  found  by  bis  own  experience,  how  difficult,  abstruse,  in- 
tricate, and  at  the  same  time  how  little  useful  that  kind  of  learaing  was  to 
the  generality  of  mankind,  he  was  the  first,  according  to  Cicero,  who  con- 
Mred  the  thought  of  bringing  down  philosophy  from  heaven,  to  place  it  in 
eifies,and  introduce  it  into  private  houses;  humanising  it,  to  use  that  ex- 
prestton,  and  rendering  it  more  familiar,  more  useful  in  conunon  life,  mere 
witblfi  the  reach  of  man's  capacity,  and  applying  it  solely  to  what  m^t 
make  them  more  rational,  just,  and  virtuous,  ff He  found  there  was  a  kind 
of  Iblly  in  devoting  tiie  whole  vivacity  of  his  mind,  and  employing  all  his 

*  A.  M.  S^SS.    Ant  J.  C.  471.    IHog.  Laert  in  Soerat  p.  HM). 

t  Ibid.  p.  110.  t  Plat.  10  Theatet  p.  149,  be. 

|Paus.  \.  iz.  p.  596.  \  Diog.  p.  101. 

1l  Lib.  iv.  Mem.  p.  710.  , 

'  **  Socrates  primus  philosophiam  devocavit  e  cabIo,  et  in  urbibus  cgllocavit,  etiu 
^n^os  etiam  introduzit,  et  coegit  de  vita  et  moribus,  rebusque  bonis  et  maiisr 
qiuerere.    Cic  Tns.  qusBst  1.  v.  n.  10. 

Socrates  mihi  videtur,  id  quod  constat  inter  omnes,  primus  a  rebus  occultis, 
et  ab  ipsa  nattira  involutis,  in  ouibua  omnes  ante  eum  philosophi  occupati  fuerunt, 
aTocavtsiie  philosooiuam^  et  aa  vitam  communem  adauxisse ;  ut  de  virtutibus  et 
vitiis,  omninoque  de  bonis  rebus  et  malis  qusreret ;  coelestia  autero  vel  procul 
esse  nostra  cognitione  censeret,  vel  si  maxime  cognita  essent,  nihil  tamon  ad  bene 
vivendum  comerre.    Cic.  acad.  qusestl.  i.  n.  15. 

^  XeQ<^.  Memorab.  I.  i.  p.  710. 
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time,  in  inqniries  merely  corioin,  iovolted  in  impenetrable  darkness,  and 
absolotely  incapable  of  contribating  to  haman  happiness ;  whilst  be  neglect- 
ed to  inform  himself  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  and  in  learning  what  is 
eofldbrmable,  or  opposite  to  piety,  justice,  and  firohHy  ;  m  what  fortilxidfe. 
temper&nee,  and  wisdom  consist ;  and  what  ias  the  end  of  aH  governmenlp^' 
and  what  the  rules  of  it,  and  what  qoalities  are  necefisary  foe  eommandtii^ 
and  nding  well.    We  shall  see  in  the  sequel  the  use  he  made  of  thia  stadjc. 

It  was  so  far  from  preventing  him  to  discharge  the  dutiea  of  a  good  cik* 
isen,  that  it  was  the  means  of  making  him  the  more  observant  of  tben. 
He  bore  arms,  as  did  all  the  people  of  Athena ;  but  wiib  mora  pure  and. 
efevated  motives.  He  made  many  campaigns,  was  present  ia  many  ac.-> 
tbns,  and  always  dbtingoisbed  himself  by  his  valour  and  fortitude.  Ha. 
yn^  seen,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  giving  in  the  senate,  of  which  h« 
was  a  member,  the  most  shimng  proofs  of  his  seal  for  jnatice,  without  te» 
ing  intimidated  by  the  greatest  present  dangers. 

He  had  accustomed  himself  early  to  a  sober,  severe,  laborioas  life  ; 
witboat  which  It  seldom  happens  that  men  are  capable  of  ^«charging  Hits 
greatest  part  of  the  duties  of  good  citiaiens.  It  is  difficnlt  to  carry  tiie  coa*- 
tempt  of  riches  and  the  love  of  poverty  farther  than  he  did.  *  He  looked 
upon  it  as  a  divine  perfection  to  be  in  want  of  nothing ;  and  believed  ikm, 
less  we  are  contented  with,  the  nearer  we  approach  to  the  divinity,  f  See-^ 
ing  the  pomp  and  show  displayed  by  luxury  in  certain  ceremonies^  aad-^ 
the  infinite  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  employed  in  them  *  ^  How  many 
'<  things,"  said  he,  congratulating  himself  on  his  condition,  ^  do  I  not 
want !"     QjuanHs  non  egeo  ! 

\  His  father  left  him  80  mine,  that  is  to  say,  4000  livres,  which  be  lent 
to  one  of  his  friends  who  had  occasion  for  that  sum.  But  the  affairs  of  tbofc' 
friend  having  taken  an  ill  turn,  he  lost  the  whole,  and  suffered  that  misfor- 
tnne  with  such  indifference  and  tranquility,  that  be  did  not  so  much  «» 
complain  of  it.  H  We  find  in  Xenophon^s  (EcoiKMnics  that  bis  whole  ea- 
tate  amounted  to  no  more  than  five  minae,  or  260  livres.  The  richest  penoBa 
of  Athens-were  his  friends,  who  couid  never  prevail  npoa  him  to  accefit* 
any  share  of  their  wealth.  When  he  was  in  want  of  any  thing,  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  declare  it :  **  If  I  had  money,"  said  be  one  day  in  an  assembljr 
pf  his  friends,  '*  I  should  buy  me  a  cloak.^"  He  did  not  address  himself 
to  any  body  in  particular,  but  contented  himself  with  that  general  informa* 
tion.  •  His  disciples  contended  for  the  honour  of  makin^c  him  thia  small 
present ;  which  was  being  too  slow,  says  Seneca ;  their  own  observation 
puicht  to  have  prevented  both  the  want  and  the  demand. 

He  generously  refused  the  offers  and  presents  of  Arehelaus  king  of  Ma-* 
pedonia,  who  was  desirous  of  having  him  at  his  court ;  adding,  '^  that  ha 
^*  could  not  go  to  a  man  who  could  give  him  more  than  it  was  in  bis  power 
f'  to  return."  Another  philosopher  does  not  approve  this  answer.  "  Was 
'*  it  making  a  prince  a  small  return,''  says  Seneca,  *^  to  undeceive  faim  in 
^'  bis  false  ideas  of  grandeur. and  magnificence  ;  to  inspire  him  with  a  con- 
<<  tempt  for  riches ;  to  show  him  the  right  use  of  them ;  to  instruct  bun  in  0ie 
f<  great  art  of  reigning :  in  a  word,  to  teach  him  how  to  live  and  how  to  die  ? 

^Xenopb.  Memorab.  I.  i.  p.  731. 

i  Socrates  in  pompa,  cum  magna  vis  auri  argentique  ferreta^  Qnam  funltanoi 
desidero !  inquit    Cic.  Tusc.  Quast  1.  5.  «        • 

X  Liban.  in  Apolog.  Socrat  p.  640.  H  Xenoph.  C£con.  p.  812. 

^  Socrates,  amicis  audientibut :  Emissem,  inquit,  pallium,  si  nummoQ  haberent, 
Neminem  poposeit,  omnes  admonuit  A  quo  acciperet,  amlHtos  fiii&rr4H>8t  hoc 
auisquis  properaverit,  sero  dat ;  jan^  Socrati  defuit.    Senec.  de  benef.  I.  viii.  c.  24 
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'^  But,"  Gontiooes  Seseea,  *'  Uie  trve  reHson  which  prereiited  hiB  goiag  (o 
« the  court  of  that  prince  was,. that  he  did  not  think  it  consistent  for  him  to 
"  seek  a  voluntary  servitude,  whose  liberty  a  free  city  «ould  not  suffer  him 
"  to  enjoy."  AToluit  ire  ad  vQkitUariam  servUutea^  is  cujm  libertatem  am'- 
kts  Ubera  Jerre  rum  potmt.* 

^  The  peculiar  austerity  of  his  life  did  not  render  him  gloomy  and  mo- 
fose,  as  was  common  enough  with  the  philosophers  of  those  times.  |  In 
company  and  conversation  he  wa^  always  gay  and  facetious,  and  the  sole 
}oy  and  spirit  of  the  entertainment.  Though  be  was  very  poor,  be  piqued 
himself  upon  the  neatness  of  his  person  and  house,  and  could  not  suffer 
the  ridiculous  affectation  of  Antisthenes,  who  always  wore  dirty  and  rag-* 
.ged  clothes.  He  told  him  once,  that  through  the  boles  in  his  cloak,  and 
the  rest  of  his  tatten,  abundance  of  vanity  might  be  discerned. 

One  of  the  most  distinguishing  qualities  of  Socrates  was  a  tranquility  of 
soul,  that  no  accident,  bo  loss,  no  injury,  no  ill  treatment,  could  ever  alter. 
Some  have  believed,  that  be  was  by  nature  hasty  and  passionate,  and  tbtt 
tbe  moderation  to  which  he  had  attained,  was  the  effect  of  his  reflectioos 
and  endeavours  to  subdue  and  correct  himself;  which  would  still  add  to  his 
merit.  ||  Seneca  tells  us,  that  he  had  desired  his  friends  to  apprize  him 
whenever  they  saw  him  ready  to  fall  into  a  passion,  and  that  he  had  given 
them  that  privilege  over  him  which  he  took  himself  with  them.  }  Indeed 
tbe  best  time  to  call  in  aid  against  rage  and  anger,  that  have  so  violent  and 
sudden  a  power  over  us,  is  when  we  are  yet  ourselves,  and  in  cool  blood. 
At  the  first  signal,  the  least  animadversion,  he  either  softened  his  tone  or 
was  silent  Finding  himself  in  great  emotion  against  a  slave ;  "  I  would 
"  beat  JOB,"  says  he,  "  if  I  were  not  angry  :"  IF  Casderem  te,  nin  irascerer. 
Having  received  a  boz  on  the  ear,  he  contented  himself  with  only  saying; 
with  a  smile,  **  'Tis  a  misfortune  not  to  know  when  to  put  on  a  helmet. 

Without  going  out  of  his  own  house,  he  found  enough  to  exercise  his 
paUence  in  all  its  extent.  Xantippe  his  wife  put  it  to  the  severest  proofs  by 
her  capricious,  passionate,  violent  disposition.  It  seems,  before  he  took 
her  for  his  companion,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  her  character ;  and  60 
says  himself  inff  Xenophon,  that  he  had  expressly  chosen  her,  from  the 
Conviction,  that  if  he  should  be  capable  of  bearing  her  insults,  there  would 
foe  nobody,  though  ever  so  difficult  to  endure,  with  whom  he  could  not  live. 
Never  was  a  woman  of  so  violent  and  fantastical  a  spirit,  and  so  bad  a  tem- 
per. There  was  no  kind  of  abuse  or  injurious  treatment  which  he  bad  not 
to  experience  from  her.  She  would  sometimes  be  transported  with  such 
in  excess  of  rage,  as  to  tear  off  his  cloak  in  the  open  street ;  and  even  ||  one 
day  after  having  vented  all  the  reproaches  her  fury  could  suggest,  she  emp- 
tied a  pot  upon  his  head ;  at  which  he  only  laughed,  and  said,  <<  That  so 
**  mach  thunder  must  needs  produce  a  shower." 

Ij  Some  ancient  authors  write,  that  Socrates  married  a  second  wife,  nam- 
ed Myrto,  who  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Aristides  the  Just,  and  that  be 
suffered  exceedingly  from  them  both,  who  were  continually  quarrelling 

*  Senec.  de  bcnef.  1.  r.  c.  6. 

t  Xenopb.  in  eonviv.  |  iSIian.  1.  iv.  c.  11.  et  1.  ix.  c.  35. 

K  Benec,  de  Ira.  I.  iii.  c.  15. 

^  CcHitra  potens  malum  etapudnos  gratiosum,  dum  conspicimus,  et  nostri  90- 
aius,  advpcemus. 
^  Scnec.  de  Ira.  1.  i.  c.  1^.  **  Xenoph.  in  eonviv.  p.  870. 

f  Hbid.  I.  iii.  e.  11. 
tt  Diog.  in.  Socrat.  p.  1If< 
ill  Plut.  in  Aristid.  p.  90^.  Athen.  1.  xiii.  p.  5^5.  Diog.  Lacrt.  in  Socrat  p.  11%. 
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with  each  other,  and  never  agreed,  but  in  loading  him  with  reproaches,  and 
iloing  him  all  the  offence  they  coaid  iuTent  They  pretend,  that  doring  the 
Feloponnedan  war,  after  the  pestilence  had  swept  off  great  part  of  the 
Athenians,  a  decree  was  made,  whereby  to  retricTe  the  sooner  the  mtns  ef 
the  republic,  each  citisen  was  permitted  to  have  two  wives  at  the  same  time, 
and  that  Socrates  took  the  lienefit  of  this  new  law.  Those  authors  fooad 
this  circumstance  solely  upon  a  passage  in  a  treatise  on  nobility,  ascribed  ti» 
Aristotle.  But  besides  tha^  according  to  Plutarch  himself,  Panetins,  a  very 
grave  author,  has  fully  refuted  this  opinion;  neither  Plato  nor  Xenopfaon^ 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  all  that  related  to  their  master,  say  any 
thing  of  this  second  marriage  of  Socrates ;  and  on  another  side,  Tfaucydides, 
Xenophon,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  have  treated  at  large  all  the  partico- 
fors  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  are  alike  silent  in  regard  to  the  pretended  de- 
cree of  Athens  which  permitted  bigamy.  We  may  see  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  mepoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  a  dissertation  of  Monsieor 
Hardion's  upon  this  subject,  wherein  he  demonstrates,  that  the  second  mar- 
riage of  SbcrateS}  and  the  decree  upon  bigamy,  are  supposititious  facts. 

SECTION  11. 

OF   THE    DJEMON,     OR    FAMILIAR  SPIRIT    OF   SOCRATES. 

OUR  knowledge  of  Socrates  would  be  defective,  if  we  knew  nothing  of 
the  genius,  which,  he  said,  had  assisted  him  with  its  council  and  protection 
in  the  greatest  part  of  his  actions.  It  is  not  agreed  among  authors  what 
this  genius  was,  commonly  called  "  The  Daemon  of  Socrates,"  from  the 
Greek  word  AmputM,  that  signifies  something  of  a  divine  nature,  conceived 
as  a  secret  voice,  a  sign,  or  such  an  inspiration  as  diviners  are  supposed  to 
have  had.  This  genius  diverted  him  from  the  esecution  of  his  designs  when 
they  would  have  been  prejudicial  to  him,  without  ever  inducing  him  to  act 
any  thing :  <  ^Esse  divinum  qucddam^  quod  Sacraies  doMnonium  appellat,  em 
temper  ipse  parueritj  nunqtuim  impelknH^  acepe  revocanii,  Plutarch,  in  his 
treatise  intitled,  "  Of  the  genins  of  Socrates,"  repeats  the  different  senti- 
ments of  the  ancients  upon  the  eiistence  and  nature  of  this  genius,  f  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  that  of  them  which  seems  the  most  natural  and  reason- 
iable,  though  he  does  not  lay  much  stress  upon  it. 

We  know  that  the  divinity  has  a  dear  and  unerring  knowledge  of  futuri- 
ty ;  that  man  cannot  penetrate  into  its  darkness  but  by  uncertain  and  con- 
fused conjectures ;  that  those  who  succeed  best  in  that  research,  are  such 
as,  by  a  more  exact  and  studied  comparison  of  the  different  causes  capable 
of  influencing  future  events,  distinguish,  with  greater  force  and  perspicuity, 
what  will  be  the  result  and  issue  of  the  conflict  of  those  different  causes  in 
conducing  to  the  success  or  miscarriage  of  an  effect  or  enterprise.  This 
foresight  ahd  discernment  has  something  of  divine  in  it,  exalts  us  above  the 
rest  of  mankind,  approaches  us  to  the  Divinity,  and  makes  us  participate 
in  some  tneasure  in  his  councils  and  designs,  by  giving  us  an  insight  and 
prescience  to  a  certain  degree,  of  what  he  has  ordained  concerning  the  fu- 
ture. Socrates  had  a  just  and  piercing  judgment,  joined  with  the  most 
exquisite  prudence,  tie  might  call  this  judgment  and  prudence,  6Mifufi§t» 
**  something  divine,"  being  indeed  a  kind  of  equivocality  in  the  expression, 
without  attributing  to  himself,  however,  the  merit  oCJris  wisdom  in  con- 
jecturing upon  the  future.    The  Abbe  Fragmer  comes  very  near  the  sam^ 

*  Cic.  de  Divin.  L  L  n.  122. 
t  Page  580. 
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opinicMi  io  tbe  dfatteiiafion  be  has  left  us  upon  this  subject  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  BeltesLettres * 

t  The  effeet,  or  rather  function  of  Ibis  genius,  Was  to  stop  and  prevent 
his  aetiog,  witiioat  erer  inducing  him  to  act.  He  received  also  the  same 
iDpolse,  when  bis  friends  were  going  to  engage  in  any  bad  affair,  and  com- 
municated it  to  them ;  and  several  instances  are  related,  wherein  they  found 
thenmeiTe&  veiy  unfortunate  from  not  having  believed  him.  Now  what 
ether  signification  can  be  given  to  this,  than  that  it  implies,  under  mysteri- 
ous terms,  a  mind  which,  by  its  own  lights,  and  the  jcnowledge  of  man- 
kind, has  attained  a  sort  of  insight  into  futurity  ?  And  if  Socrates  had  not 
intended  to  lessen  in  his  own  person  tbe  merit  of  an  unerring  judgtnent,  by 
attributing  to  a  kind  of  instinct ;  if  at  bottom  he  had  desired  any  thing  to 
be  qpderstood  besides  the  general  aid  of  the  divine  wisdom,  which  speaks 
in  every  man  by  the  voice  of  reason ;  would  he  have  escaped,  says  Xeno- 
pbon,  {  the  censure  of  arrogance  and  falsehood  ?   ' 

I  God  has  always  prevented  me  from  speaking  to  you,  says  he  to  Aid- 
biades,  whilst  the  weakness  of  your  age  would  have  rendered  my  discour- 
se ineffectual  to  you.  But  I  conceive  I  may  now  enter  into  dispute  with 
you,  as  an  ambitious  young  man,  for  whom  the  laws  open  a  way  to  the  dig- 
nities of  the  republic.  Is  it  not  visible  here,  that  prudence  prevented  Soc- 
rates from  treating  Alcibiades  seriously,  at  a  time  when  grave  and  severe 
conversation  would  have  given  him  a  di^ust,  of  which  perhaps  he  might 
never  have  got  the  better  ?  ^  And  when  in  his  dialogue  upon  the  com- 
monwealth, Socrates  ascribes  his  avoiding  public  business  to  inspiration 
from  above,  does  he  mean  any  thing  more  than  what  he  says  in  his  Apolo- 
gy, that  a  just  and  good  man,  who  intermeddles  with  the  government  in  a 
corrupt  state,  is  not  long  without  perishing  7  If,  f  when  he  appears  before 
the  judges  who  were  to  condemn  him,  that  divine  voice  is  not  heard  to 
pteveni  him,  as  it  was  upon  dangerous  occasions,  the  reason  is,  that  he  did 
not  deem  it  a  misfortune  for  him  to  die,  especially  at  his  age,  and  in  his  cir« 
cumstances.  Every  body  knows  what  his  prognostication  had  been  long 
before,  upon  tbe  unfortunate  expedition  of  Sicily.  He  attributed  it  to  his  ds- 
raoo,  and  declared  it  to  be  the  inspiration  of  that  spirit.  A  wise  man,  who 
sees  an  affair  ill-concerted,  and  conducted  with  passion,  may  easily  pro- 
phesy upon  the  event  of  it,  without  the  aid  of  a  daemon's  inspiration. 

It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  opinion  which  gives  men  genii 
and  angels  to  direct  and  guard  them^  was  not  unknown  even  to  tbe  pagans. 

**  Plutarch  cites  the  verses  of  Menander,  in  which  that  poet  expressly 
says,  "  That  every  man  at  his  birth  has  a  good  genius  given  him,  which  hl^ 
''  tends  him  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life  as  a  guide  and  director." 

EvBvi  yaofintty  ^uufevyvyoi  rtf  fits 
Ay«^««. 
It  may  be  believed  with  probability  enough,  that  the  dsmon  of  Socrates, 
which  has  be^n  so  differently  spoken  of,  and  thereby  made  it  a  question 
whether  it  was  a  good  or  bad  angel,  was  no  more  than  the  force  and  recti- 

*Tom.ivj?.  SG8. 

f  Plat  in  Theag.  p.  12C.  f  Memorab.  1.  i.  p.  703- 

j  Plat,  in  Alcib.  p.  150. 

h  Plat,  de  Rep.  I  vi.  p.  406.  Apolog.  Soc.  p.  31,  92. 

i  Apolog.  Soc.  p.  40.  '^*  P**  si^vAW.  trani^n  p.  574. 

Vol.  11.  40 
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tude  of  his  judgment,  which,  acting  according  to  (he  roles  of  prudence^ 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  long  experiencei  supported  by  wiae  reflections,  made 
him  foresee  the  events  of  those  things  upon  which  he  was  either  consulted 
or  deliberated  himself. 

I  conceive  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  not  sorry  the  people  should  be- 
lieve him  inspired,  or  that  he  knew  futurity  by  any  effect  of  the  divinity 
whaiscrever.  That  opinion  might  exalt  him  very  much  in  the  sense  of  the 
Athenians,  and  give  him  an  authority » of  which  the  greatest  persons  of  the 
pagan  world  were  very  fond,  *  and  which  they  endeavoured  to  acquire  by 
secret  communications,  and  pretended  conferences  with  some  divinity :  but 
it  drew  the  jealousy  of  many  of  the  citizens  upon  him^ 

SECTION  III. 

SOCRATES   DECLARED   THS   WISEST    OF   MAIfKIND    BY   THE   ORACLfc. 

THIS  declaration  of  the  oracle,  f  so  advantageous  in  appearance  for  So- 
crates, did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  inflaming  envy,  and  sthTiiTg  up  of 
enemies  against  him,  as  he  tells  us  himself  in  bis  Apology,  wherein  he  re- 
counts the  occasion,  and  true  sense  of  that  oracle. 

Chaerephon,  a  zealous  disciple  of  Socrates,  happening  to  be  at  Delphos, 
demanded  of  the  oracle,  vi^hether  there  was  a  wiser  man  than  Socrates  in 
the  work! :  the  priestess  replied  there  was  none.  This  answer  puzzled 
'Socrates  extremely,  who  could  scarce  comprehend  the  sense  of  it :  for  on 
the  one  side,  he  well  knew,  says  he  of  himself,  that  there  was  neither 
much  nor  little  wisdom  in  him ;  and,  on  the  other,  he  couhl  not  suspect  the 
Oracle  of  falsehood,  the  divinity  being  incapable  of  telling  a  lie.  He  there- 
fore considered  it  attehtively,  and  took  great  parns  to  penetrate  the  sense  of 
it.  At  first  he  applied  himself  to  a  powerful  citizen,  a  statesman,  and  a 
great  politician,  who  passed  for  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  the  city,  and  who 
was  himself  as  ranch  convinced  of  bis  Own  merit  as  any  body.  He  found 
by  Iris  conversation  that  he  knew  nothing,  and  insinuated  as  much  to  him- 
self in  terms  sufliciently  intelligible ;  winch  made  him  extremely  odious  to 
that  citizen,  avd  all  who  were  present.  He  did  the  Bhme  by  several  oth«r& 
of  the  same  profession  ;  and  all  the  fruit  of  his  Inquiry  was,  to  draw  upon 
himself  a  greater  number  of  enemies.  From  the  statesmen  he  addressed 
himself  io  the  poets.  Whom  he  fonnd  stili  fuller  of  self-esteem,  but  really 
more  void  of  knowledge  and  wisdom.  He  pursued  his  rnquiries  to  the  ar- 
tisans, and  could  not  meet  with  one,  who,  becan^e  he  succeeded  in  his 
own  art,  did  not  tmlieve  himself  very  capable,  and  futly  informect  in  i|ir 
that  was  great  besides ;  which  presum|)tion  was  the  almost  universal  failing 
of  the  Athenians.  As  they  had  naturally  abundance  of  wit,  they  pretend- 
ed to  be  knowing  in  every  thing,  and  believed  themselves  capable  of  pro- 
nouncing upon  all  things.  His  inquiries  amongst  strangers  were  not  more 
successful. 

Socrates  afterwards  entering  hito,  and  comparing  himself  with  all  those 
he  had  questioned,  |  discovered,  that  the  difference  between  ftim  and  theui 

*  Lyci3rg:iis  and*  Solon  had  recourse  to  the  authority  of  orarWs  to  advance  theif 
credit.  Zcleucus  pretended  that  his  laws  had*  been  dictt'ited  to  him  by  Minerva. 
Numa  Poni)iilitis  boasted  his  confermfces  with  the  ^oii||^3  Egeria.  The  first 
Scipio  Africanus  made  the  people  believe  that  the  gods  gave  hkn  secret  counsel?. 
Even  Sertoriiw'  hind  had  somcthmg  divine  in  it. 

tPlut.  in.  Apolog.  p.  21,  22. 

i  Socrates  in  omnibus  furc  terniombus  sic  disputat,  ut  nihil  sfiirmct  ipse,  re* 
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was,  that  they  all  foelieTed  they  knew  what  they  did  not  know,  and  that, 
for  ina  part,  he  sincerely  professed  his  ignorance.  From  thence  he  concla- 
ded,  that  only  God  is  truly  wise,  and  that  the  true  meaning  of  his  oracle 
was  to  signify,  that  all  human  wisdom  was  no  great  matter,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  was  nothing  at  all ;  and  as  to  the  oracle's  naming  me,  it  no 
doubt  did  so,  says  he,  by  way  of  setting  me  op  for  an  example,  as  if  it  in- 
tended to  declare  to  all  men,  The  wisest  among  you  is  he,  who  knows, 
like  Socrates,  that  there  is  no  real  wisdom  in  htm. 

SECTION  IV, 

90CRATE8  DEV0TK8  HIMSELF  ENTIRSLT  TO  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE 
TOUTH  OF  ATHENS. 

AFTER  having  related  son^e  particularities  in  the  life  of  Socrates,  it  is^ 
time  to  proceed  to  that  in  which  his  character  principally  and  peculiarly 
consisted  ;  I  mean  the  pains  be  took  to  instruct  mankind,  and  particularly 
Id  forming  the  youth  of  Athens, 

*  He  seemed,  says  Libanins,  the  common  father  of  the  republic,  so  at- 
tentive was  he  to  the  happiness  and  advantage  of  his  whole  country.  But 
as  It  was  very  difficult  to  correct  the  aged,  and  to  make  people  change  prin- 
ciples who  revere  the  errors  in  which  they  have  grown  grey,  he  devoted 
his  labours  principally  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  in  order  to  sow  the  seeda 
of  virtue  in  a  soil  more  fit  to  produce  the  fruits  of  it. 

f  He  had  no  open  school  like  the  rest  of  the  philosophers,  nor  set  timet 
for  his  lessons.  He  had  no  benches  prepared,  nor  ever  mounted  a  profes- 
sor's chair.  He  was  the  phitosopher  of  all  times  and  seasons.  He  taught 
in  all  places,  and  upon  all  occasions;  in  walking,  conversation,  at  meals, 
in  the  ^rmy,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the 
senate  or  people,  in  prison  itself;  and  when  h^  drank  the  poison,  he  philos- 
ophised, says  Plutarch,  and  instructed  mankind.  And  from  thence  the 
same  judicious  author  takes  occasion  to  establish  a  great  principle  in  point 
of  government,  which  Seneca  |  before  him  had  placed  in  all  its  light.  To 
be  a  public  man,  says  he,  it  Is  not  necessary  to  be  actually  in  office,  to  wear 
the  robe  of  judge  or  magistrate,  and  to  sit  in  the  highest  tribunals  for  the 
administration  of  justice.  Many  do  this,  who,  though  honoured  with  th^ 
fine  names  of  orators,  pustors,  and  senators,  if  they  want  the  merit  of 
those  characters^  ought  to  be  regarded  as  private  persons,  and  often  con- 
founded with  the  lowest  and  vilest  of  the  populace.     But  whoever  kdows 

Mht  alios ;  nihil  se  scire  dicat,  nisi  id  ipsum,  eoque  prsstare  cffiteris,.quod  illi, 
quse  nesciant,  scire  se' patent ;  ipse  se  nihil  scire  id  unum  sdat,  ob  eamque  rem 
fe  arbitrari  ab  ApolUne  omnium  saplentissimum  esse  dictum,  quod  hsc  esset  una 
omnis  sapientia,  non  arbitrari  se  seire  quod  nesciat  Cic.  acad.  qusst.  1.  i.  n.  15, 
I  a.  *  In  Apol.  Socrat.  p.  641. 

I  Plut  an  seni  ait  ger,  rasp.  p.  7^6. 

tHahet  ubi  se  etiam  in  private  Jate  expUcet  magnus  animus.— Ita  de)itiierit 
(vir  ille)  ut  ubicunque  otium  suum  absconderit,  prodesse  vclit  et  singulis  et  univer- 
Ms,  ingenio,  voce,  consi|io.  Jf  ec  enim  is  solus  reip.  prodest,  qui  candidates  extra- 
hit,  et  tuetiir  reos,  et  de  pace  belloque  cen!«et,  serf  qui  juventutem  exhortatur,  qui 
in  tanta  bonorum  prsceptorum  inopia  virtute  inslruit  aoimos,  qui  ad  pecuniam 
laxuriamque  cursu  ruentes  prensat  ac  retrahit,  et  si  niliil  aliud  certe  moratur,  in 
private  publicum  negetium  agit.  An  iUe  plus  prcstat,  qui  inter  peregrines  et  ci- 
ves,  aut  urbanos  prieter  adeuntibus  adsessoris  verba  prenunciat ;  quam  qui  decet, 
q«id  sit  justitia  quid  patientia,  quid  fertitudo,  quid  mertis  centeroptua,  quid  deo- 
wum  intellectus,  quam  gratuitum  bonum  sit  conscientia  ?  Senec.  de  tranquil-  »q- 
ei^  c.  ill. 
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to  give  wise  oomitelB  to  those  who  oonsult  hhn,  to  aaimito  the  cHtBeos  to 
yirtae,  and  to  inspire  them  with  •entiments  oi  pvobitf,  eqnity,  geneitmtty, 
aodloveof  thehr  country;  this  is,  says  Platcrch,  the  tree  magistrate  «wl 
ruler,  in  whatsoever  condition  or  place  he  he. 

Such  was  Socrates.  The  services  he  did  the  state,  by  the  instructions 
he  gave  their  youth  and  the  disciples  he  formed,  are  inexpressibly  great. 
N^rer  had  master  a  greater  number,  or  so  Illustrious.  Plato,  though  akwe, 
were  worth  a  multitude.  *  Upon  the  point  of  death  he  blessed  and  thank* 
ed  God  for  three  things ;  that  he  had  endued  him  with  a  rational  soul,  that 
he  was  bom  a  Greek,  and  not  a  baibarian,  and  that  he  had  placed  his  bIrA 
in  the  lifetime  of  Socrates,  f  Xenophon  had  the  same  advantage.  It  is 
■aid,  that  one  day  Socrates  met  htm  in  the  street,  and  stopping  him  With 
his  staff,  asked  him  whether  he  knew  where  provisions  were  sold  f  It  was 
not  difficult  to  answer  this  question.  But  Socrates  having  demanded  in 
what  place  men  learned  virtue,  and  seeing  this  second  question  pot  him  to 
a  stand :  *'  If  yon  desire  to  know  it,"  continued  the  philosopher,  **  follow 
me,  and  you  shall  be  informed."  Which  he  did  immediately,  and  was  after- 
vrards  the  first  who  collected  and  published  his  master's  discourses. 

{  Aristippus,  upon  a  conversation  with  Ischomachus,  in  which  he  had 
introduced  some  strokes  of  Socrates'  doctrine,  conceived  so  ardent  a  pas- 
sion to  become  his  disciple,  that  he  grew  lean  and  wan  in  effect  of  it,  till 
be  could  go  to  the  fountain  head,  and  imbibe  his  fill  of  a  philosophy  that 
teught  the  knowledge  and  cure  of  evil. 

What  is  reported  of  Euclid  the  Megarian,  explains  still  better  how  high 
the  passion  of  Socrates'  disciples  ran,  to  receive  the  benefit  of  his  instruc* 
tions.  II  There  was  at  that  time  an  open  war  between  Athens  and  Megara, 
which  was  carried  on  with  so  much  animosity,  that  the  Athenians  obUged 
their  generals  to  take  an  oath  to  lay  waste  the  territory  of  Megara  twice  a 
year,  and  prohibited  the  Megarians  to  set  foot  in  Attica,  upon  pain  of  death. 
This  decree  could  not  extinguish  nor  suspend,  the  zeal  of  Euclid.  ^  He 
left  his  city  in  the  evening  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman,  with  a  veil  upon 
his  head,  and  came  to  the  house  of  Socrates  in  the  night,  where  he  contin- 
ued till  the  approach  of  day,  when  he  returned  in  the  same  manner  he 
came. 

The  ardour  of  the  young  Athenians  to  follow  him  was  incredible.  They 
left  father  and  molher,  and  renounced  all  parties  of  pleasure,  to  attach 
themselves  to  him,  and  to  hear  his  discourses.  We  may  judge  of  this  ia 
the  example  of  Alcibiades,  the  mot  ardent  and  fiery  of  all  the  Athenians. 
The  philosopher,  however,  never  spared  him,  and  was  always  ready  to 
oilm  the  saliies  of  his  passions,  and  to  rebuke  his  pride,  which  was  his  great 
disease.  I  have  before  related  some  instences  of  this  temper  of  his.  If  One 
day  when  Alcibiades  was  boasting  of  his  wealth,  and  the  great  estates  in 
his  possession,  which  generally  blow  up  the  pride  of  young  peopte  of  qual- 
ity, he  carried  him  to  a  geograplncal  map,  and  asked  him  to  find  Attiee. 
It  was  so  small  it  could  scarce  be  discerned  upon  that  draught ;  he  founil 
it,  however,  though  with  some  difficulty  :  hut  upon  being  desired  to  point 
out  his  own  estate  there,  "  It  is  too  small,"  says  be,  f*  to  be  distinguished 
'^  in  so  little  a  space."  "  See  then,"  re|>]ied  Socrates,  "  how  much  you. 
"  are  affected  about  an  imperceptible  point  of  land//  This  reasoning 
might  hnive  been  urged  much  further  still.    For  what  was  Attica  compar- 

*  Plut  in  Mario,  p.  433.  t  Diog.  in  Xenoph.  p.  ISO. 

t  PluL  de  curios,  p.  &16.  ||  Flut  in  Perlcl.  p.  108. 

^  Au).  Oel.  Noct.  Att  1.  vL  c.  10.        .  U  JElian.  I.  iii.  c.  as. 
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ed  to  all  Greece,  €keece  to  Europe,  Europe  to  tlie  whole  world,  and  (he 
world  itself  to  tiM  rast  exteat  of  the  iafioite  orbs  which  surromid  it  ?  What 
an  ioseet,  what  a  notMag,  is  the  most  powerful  prinee  of  the  earth  in  the 
midst  of  this  abjss  of  bodies  and  immense  spaces,  and  how  little  of  it 
does  he  occupy! 

The  yoong  people  of  Athens,  dasaled  with  the  glory  of  Tbemistocles, 
Gimon,  and  Pericles,  and  fall  of  a  wild  ambition,  after  having  reeeiTed 
for  some  time  the  lessons  of  the  sophists,  who  promised  to  make  them  very 
great  politiciuis,  conceived  themselves  capable  of  eveiy  thing,  and  aspired 
at  the  highest  employments.  One  of  these,  named  Glaaco,  had  taken  it  so 
strongly  into  his  tiead  to  enter  upon  the  administration  of  the  pubiie  affairs^ 
thongb  not  20  years  old,  that  none  of  his  family  or  friends  were  able  to 
divert  him  from  a  design  so  little  consistent  with  his  age  and  capacity. 
Socrates,  who  had  an  n^ection  for  him  upon  account  of  Plato  his  brother, 
was  the  only  person  that  could  prevail  upon  him  to  change  bis  resolution. 

Meeting  him  one  day,  he  accosted  him  so  happily  with  discourse,'  that  he 
engaged  him  to  give  him  the  hearing.  *'  You  are  desirous  then  to  govern  - 
'<  the  republic,"  said  he  to  him.  "  True,"  replied  Glauco.  "  You  cannot 
'^  have  a  more  noble  design,"  answered  Socrates :  <<  for  if  you  succeed,  you 
"  will  have  it  in  your  power  to  serve  your  friends  effectually,  to  aggran* 
"  dize  your  family,  and  to  extend  the  confines  of  your  country.  You  will 
^  make  yourself  known  not  only  to  Athens,  but  throughout  all  Greece,  and 
"  perhaps  your  renown  like  that  of  Tbemistocles,  may  spread  amongst 
*^  the  barbarous  nations.  In  short,  wherever  yon  are,  you  will  attract  the 
"  respect  and  admiration  of  the  whole  world." 

So  smooth  and  insinuating  a  prelude  was  extremely  pleasing  to  tlie 
young  man,  who  was  taken  by  his  blind  side.  He  staid  willingly,  gave  no 
occasion  to  press  him  on  that  account,  and  the  conversation  continued^ 
''  Since  yon  desire  to  be  esteemed  and  honoured,  no  doubt  your  view  is  to. 
''  be  useful  to  the  public  ?"  **  Certainly."  "  Tell  me  then,  I  beg  you,  in 
'*  the  name  of  the  gods,  what  is  the  first  service  yon  propose  to  render 
'*  to  the  state  ?"  As  Glauco  seemed  at  a  loss,  and  meditated  upon  what 
he  should  answer :  ''  I  presume,"  continues  Socrates,  *'  it  is  to  enrich  it, 
'^  that  is  to  say,  to  augment  its  revenues."  *'  My  very  thought."  "  Yon 
'^  are  well  versed  then  undoubtedly  in  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  know 
"  perfectly  to  what  they  may  amount :  you  have  not  failed  to  make  them 
''  your  particular  study,  in  order  that  if  a  fund  should  happen  to  fail  by  an 
**  unforeseen  accident  yon  might  be  able  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  anoth* 
u  ^f  }i  tt  I  protest,"  replied  Glauco,  <*  that  never  entered  into  my  thoughts.**! 
**  At  least  yon  will  tell  me  to  what  the  expences  ei  the  public  amount :  for 
''  yon  must  know  the  impoitance  of  retrenching  such  as  are  soperfiuoos.". 
'^  I  own  I  am  as  little  informed  in  this  point  as  the  other."  "  Yon  most 
^  therefore  refer  your  design  of  enriching  the  state  till  another  time ; 
^^  for  it  is  impossible  you  should  do  it,  whilst  you  are  unacquainted  with  its 
'-  revenues  and  expences.'^ 

^*  But,"  sud  Glauco,  *^  there  is  still  another  oceans  which  you  have  not 
*^  mentioned.  A  state  may  be  enriched  by  the  ruin  of  its  enemies."  "  Yoir 
''  are  in  the  right,"  replied  Socrates.  '^  But  that  depends  upon  its 
^'  lieing  the  strongest ;  otherwise  it  incurs  the  danger  of  losing  what  it  has. 
*'  For  which  reason,  he  who  talks  of  ert^aiong  in  a  war,  ottjE^ht  to  know 
'<  the  forces  on  both  sides ;  that  if  he  finds  his  own  party  strongest  he  may 
*'  boldly  ad?ise  the  war,  and,  if  weakest,  dissuade  the  people  from  under- 

*  Xenoph.  McraU,  I.  iii.  p.  772— 7T4. 
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*^  taking  it.  Now  do  you  know  the  strength  of  our  repubBc,  and  that  of 
*'  our  enemies,  by  sea  and  land  ?  Have  you  a  state  of  them  in  writing  ?  Be 
"  BO  kind  to  let  me  see  it."  "  I  have  it  not  at  present,"  said  Glauco.  "  I 
^<  see  then,"  said  Socrates,  ''  that  we  shall  not  presently  enter  into  a  war, 
^'  if  you  are  charged  with  the  government ;  for  you  have  abundance  of  en* 
''  quiries  to  make,  and  much  pains  to  go  through,  before  you  will  resolve 
"  upon  it." 

He  ran  over  in  this  manner  several  other  articles  no  less  important,  with 
which  Glauco  appeiired  equally  unacquainted ;  till  he  brought  him  to  con- 
fess how  ridiculous  those  people  were,  who  have  the  rashness  to  intruda 
into  government  without  any  other  preparation  for  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic, than  that  of  an  high  esteem  for  themselves,  and  an  immoderate  ambi* 
tion  of  rising  to  the  first  places  and  dignities.  "  Have  a  care,  dear  Glaa* 
"  CO,"  said  he  to  him,  "  lest  a  too  warm  desire  of  honours  should  deceive 
"  you  into  pursuitit,  that  may  cover  you  with  shame,  by  setting  your  incft^ 
**  pacity  and  slender  abilities  in  full  light" 

Glauco  improved  from  the  wise  admonitions  of  Socrates,  and  took  time 
to  inform  himself  in  private,  before  he  ventured  to  appear  in  public.  This 
IB  a  lesson  for  all  ages,  and  may  be  very  useful  to  persons  in  all  stations 
and  conditions  of  life. 

*  Socrates  did  not  urge  his  friends  to  enter  early  upon  public  employ-r 
ments ;  but  first  to  take  pains  for  the  attainment  of  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  their  success  in  them.  "  f  A  man  must  be  very  simple,"  said  he, 
"  to  believe  that  the  mechanic  arts  are  to  be  acquired  without  the  help  of 
''  proper  masters,  and  that  the  knowledge  requisite  in  governing  states, 
''  which  is  (he  highest  degree  of  human  prudence,  demands  no  previous 
"  labour  and  application."  His  great  care  in  regard  to  those  who  aspired 
at  public  employments,  was  to  form  their  manners  upon  the  solid  princi- 
ples of  probity  and  justice  ;  and  especially  to  inspire  them  with  a  sincere 
love  of  their  country,  with  the  most  ardent  passion  for  the  public  good, 
and  an  high  idea  of  the  power  and  goodness  of  the  gods :  because,  with- 
out these  qualities,  all  other  abilities  serve  only  to  render  men  more  wick- 
ed, and  more  capable  of  doing  evil.  Xenophon  has  transmitted  to  us  a 
conversation  of  Socrates  with  Euthydemus,  upon  providence,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  passages  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients. 

"  Did  you  never  reflect  within  yourself,"  says  Socrates  to  EuthydemUF, 
'^  how  much  care  the  gods  have  taken  to  bestow  upon  man  all  that  is  ne- 
"  cessary  to  his  nature  ?"  "  Never,  I  assure  you,"  repliefl  he.  "  You 
^  see,"  continued  Socrates,  "  bow  necessary  light  is,  and  how  precious 
^'  that  gift  of  (he  gods  ought  to  appear  to  us."  "  Without  it,"  added 
Euthydemus,  "  we  should  be  like  the  blind,  and  all  nature  as  if  it  were 
*^  not,  or  were  dead  :  but  because  we  have  occasion  for  suspense  and  re- 
^  taxation,  they  have  also  given  us  the  night  for  our  repose."  "  You  are 
^^  in  the  right,  and  for  this  we  ought  to  reader  them  continual  praises  and 
'^  thanksgiving.  They  have  ordained  that  the  sun,  that  bright  and  lumi- 
^  nous  star,  should  preside  over  the  day,  to  distinguish  its  different  parts, 
''  and  that  its  light  should  not  only  serve  to  discover  the  wonders  of  nature, 
'^  but  to  dispense  universal  life  and  heat ;  and  at  .the  same  lime  they  have 
"  commanded  the  moon  and  stars  to  illuminate  the  night,  of  itself  darlc 
"  and  obscure.  Is  there  any  thing  more  admirable  than  (his  varietur 
'*  and  victtisitude  of  day  ami  nigbf,  of  light  and  darkness,  of  labour  anti 
^^  rest :  and  all  this  for  the  convenience  aud  good  of  man  ?"     Socrates  enu- 

*  XeTM>pU.  Momorab.  |.  ir  p,  800.  \  Ihtil.  p.  79<, 
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merates  in  like  manner  the  infinite  advantages  we  receive  from  fire  and 
water,  in  the  occasions  of  life ;  and  continuing  to  observe  upon  the  won- 
derful attention  of  providence  in  all  that  regards  us,  '<  What  say  you, 
'*  pursued  he,  upon  the  sun's  return  after  winter  to  revisit  us,  and  that  as 
"  the  fruits  of  one  season  wither  and  decay,  he  ripens  new  ones  to  sue- 
**  ceed  them  ?  That  having  rendered  man  this  service,  he  retires,  lest  he 
"  should  incommode  him  by  excess  of  heat ;  and  then  after  having  remov- 
'*  ed  to  a  certain  point,  which  be  could  not  pass,  without  putting  ns  in 
"  danger  of  perishing  with  cold,  that  he  returns  in  the  same  track  to  re- 
**  sume  his  place  in  those  parts  of  the  heavens  where  his  presence  is  most 
'*  beneficial  to  us  ?  And  because  we  could  support  neither  the  cold  nor 
^  heat,  if  we  were  to  pass  in  an  instant  from  the  one  to  the  other,  do  yoa 
"  not  admire,  that  whilst  this  star  approaches  and  removes  so  slowly,  the 
**  two  extremities  arrive  by  almost  insensible  degrees  ?  *Is  it  possible  not  to 
"  discover,  in  this  disposition  of  the  seasons  of  the  year,  a  providence  and 
"  goodness,  not  only  attentive  to  our  necessities,  but  even  our  delights  and 
**  enjoyments." 

"  All  these  things,"  said  Euthydemus,  make  me  doubt  whether  the  gods 
'*  have  any  other  employment  than  to  shower  down  their  gifts  and  graces 
'^  upon  mankind.  There  is  one  point,  however,  that  puts  me  to  a  stand, 
*'  which  is,  that  the  brute  animals  partake  of  all  these  blessings  as  well  a» 
"  ourselves."  "  Yes,"  replied  Socrates :  *'  but  you  do  but  observe,  that 
"  all  these  animals  subsist  only  for  man's  service  ?  The  strongest  and  most 
"  vigorous  of  them  he  subjects  at  his  will,  be  makes  them  tame  and  gen- 
"  tie,  and  uses  them  successfully  in  his  wars,  his  labours,  and  the  other 
"  occasions  of  life." 

*'  What  if  we  consider  man  in  himself  ?"  Here  Socrates  examines  the 
diversity  of  the  senses,  by  the  ministry  of  which  man  enjoys  all  that  is 
best  and  most  excellent  in  nature  ;  the  vivacity  of  his  wit,  and  the  force 
of  hi^  reason,  which  exalt  him  infinitely  above  all  other  animals ;  the 
wonderful  gift  of  speech,  by  the  means  of  which  we 'communicate  our 
thoughts  reciprocally,  publish  our  laws,  and  govern  states. 

"  From  all  this,"  says  Socrates,  "  it  h  easy  to  discern  that  there  are 
"  g:ods,  and  that  they  have  man  in  their  particular  care,  though  he  cannot 
**  iRsCover  them  by  fiis  senses.  Do  we  perceive  the  thunder,  whilst  it 
*•*  strikes  through  all  things  which  oppose  it  ?  Do  we  distinguish  the  winds', 
"  whilst  they  are  tearing  up  all  before  them  In  our  view  ?  Our  soul  itself, 
"  with  which  we  are  so  intimate,  which  moves  and  acts  us,  is  it  visible  f 
"  Can  we  behold  it  ?  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  gods,  of  whom  none 
"  are  visible  in  the  distribution  of  their  favours.  The  QaEAT  Goo  himself,"* 
(these  words  are  remarkable,  and  demonstrate  that  Socrates  acknowledg- 
ed one  supreme  God,  the  author  of  all  bein^,  and  superior  to  all  others, 
wlio  were  only  the  ministers  of  his  Will,)  "  this  great  god,  who  has  form- 
•'  ed  the  universe,  and  supports  the  stupendous  work,  Whose  every  part 
"  is  finished  with  the  Utmost  goodness  and  harmony  ;  he  who  preserves 
*'  them  pemelually  in  immortal  Vigour,  and  causes  them  to  obey  him  with 
**  a  never  failing  punctuality,  and  a  rapidity  not  to  be  followed  by  our  im- 
"  ajrination  ;  this  God  makes  hirti  sufficiently  visible  by  the  endless  wonders 
'*  of  which  he  is  author ;  but  continues  always  invisible  in  himself.  Let  us 
"  not  then  refuse  to  believe  even  what  we  do  not  see,  ami  let  uff  supply 
**  the  defect  of  our  corporeal  eyes,  by  using  those  of  the  eouI  ;  but  espe- 

*  ti^eCq  a^fu}ifG-xq  Y^0$  rtrf  9r«9f ;^f<F,  eu  vfu^  •v  fuiHf  m  ^c«/cf^«  sroAA^  lUU  ira^r 
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**  ciaHf  lei  us  Imni  to  render  the  jaat  homage  of  respect  and  Teneration  to 
'*  the  divinity,  whose  will  it  seems  to  be,  that  we  should  have  no  other  per- 
"  ception  of  him  than  by  his  effects  in  our  favour.  Now  this  adoration 
^  this  homage,  consists  in  pleasing  him,  and  we  can  only  please  him  in  do- 
"  ing  his  will. 

*  In  this  manner  Socrates  instructed  youth ;  these  are  the  principles  and 
Bentiments  he  inspired  into  them ;  on  the  one  side,  a  perfect  submission 
to  the  hiws  and  magistrates,  in  which  he  made  justice  consist ;  on  the  oth- 
er, a  profound  regard  for  the  Divinity,  which  constitutes^religion.  In  things 
surpasring  our  understanding,  he  advises  us  to  consult  the  gods ;  and  as 
they  impart  themselves  only  to  those  that  please  them,  he  recommends 
above  ail  things  the  making  of  them  propitioas  by  a  wise  regularity  of 
conduct.  '*  f  The  gods  are  wise,"  says  he,  **  and  it  depends  upon  them 
^  either  to  grant  what  we  ask,  or  to  give  us  the  directly  reverse  of  if 
tie  Mites  an  excellent  prayer  from  an  anonymous  poet :  **  Great  God,  give 
*^  us,  we  beseech  thee,  those  good  things  of  which  we  stand  in  need,  wheth- 
''  er  we  crave  them  or  not ;  and  remove  from  us  all  those  which  may  be 
"  hurtful  to  us,  though  we  implore  them  of  you."  The  vulgar  ima^ned 
that  there  are  tilings  which  the  gods  observe,  and  others  of  which  they 
take  no  notice:  but  Socrates  taught,  that  the  gods  observe  all  our  actions 
and  words ;  that  they  penetrate  into  our  most  secret  thoughts,  are  present, 
in  all  our  deliberationsj  and  that  they  inspire  us  in  all  our  actions. 

SECTION  V. 

SOCRATES   APPLIES   HIMSELF  TO   DISCftEDlT  THE    80PHIBTB   IN    THE    OPIN- 
ION   OF   THE    TOUNO   ATHENIANS. 

SOCRATES  found  it  necessary  to  prejudice  the  young  people  against  a 
bad  taste,  which  had  prevailed  for  some  time  in  Greece.  A  sect  of  as- 
suming men  arose,  who,  ranking  themselves  as  the  first  sages  of  Greece^ 
were  entirely  the  reverse  in  their  conduct ;  for,  instead  of  being  infinitely 
remote  from  all  avarice  and  ambition,  like  Pittacusj  Bias,  Thales,  and  the 
others  who  made  the  study  of  wisdom  their  principal  occupation,  these 
men  were  ambitious  and  covetous,  entered  into  the  intrigues  and  atTairs  of 
the  world,  and  made  a  trade  of  their  pretended  knowledge.}  ||  They  were 
called  sophists,  and  wandered  from  city  to  city.  They  caused  themselves 
to  be  cried  up  as  oracles,  and  walked  about  attended  by  crowds  of  their 
disciples,  who,  through  a  kind  of  enchantment,  abandoned  the  embraces 
of  their  parents,  to  follow  these  proud  teachers,  to  whom  they  paid  a  great 
price  for  their  instruction. 

There  was  nothing  these  masters  did  not  profess :  theology,  physics,  eth- 
ics, arithmetic,  astronomy,  grammar,  music,  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  history. 
They  knew  every  thing,  and  could  teach  every  thing.  Their  greatest 
supposed  skill  lay  in  philosophy  and  eloquence.  Most  of  them,  like  Gor- 
gias,  valued  themselves  upon  giving  immediate  answers  to  all  questions 
that  could  be  proposed  to  them.  Their  young  disciples  acquired  nothings 
from  their  precepts,  but  a  silly  esteem  for  themselves,  and  an  universal 

*  Xenoph.  Memorab.  1.  iv.  p.  805,  et  805. 

rlut.  in  Alcib.  1.  ii.  p.  148. 

t  Sic  enim  appellantur  hi,  qui  ostenUUlonis  aut  qusestus  causa  philosophantur. 
Cic.  in  Lucul.  n.  1 S9. 

I  Plat  in  Apolog.  p.  1!>,  SO. 
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contempt  for  every  body  else ;  so  that  not  a  scholar  quitted  these  schools, 
but  was  more  impertinent  than  when  he  first  entered  them. 

It  was  necessary  to  decry  the  false  eloquence  and  bad  logic  of  these 
proud  teachers  in  the  sense  of  the  yoiing  Athenians.  To  attack  them  in 
front,  and  dispute  with  them  ia  a  direct  manner  by.  a  continued  dbcourse, 
was  what  Socrates  could  well  have  done,  for  he  possessed  in  a  supreme 
degree  the  talents  of  speaking  and  reasoning ;  but  this  was  no  means  to 
succeed  against  great  haranguers,  whose  sole  aim  was  to  dazzle  their  au- 
ditors with  a  vain  glitter  and  rapid  flow  of  words.  He  therefore  took  an- 
other course;  and  employing  *  the  turns  and  address  ofMrony,  which  be 
knew  how  to  apply  with  wonderful  art  and  delicacy,  he  chose  to  conceal, 
iinder  the  appearance  of  simplicity  and  the  affectation  of  ignorance,  all 
the  beauty  and  great  force  of  his  genius.  Nature,  which  had  given  him 
so  fine  a  soul^  seemed  to  have  formed  his  outside  expressly  for  supporting 
the  ironic  character.  He  was  very  ugly,  and,  besides  that,  f  had  some- 
thing very  blockish  and  stupid  in  his  physiognomy.  The  whole  air  of  his 
person,  which  had  nothing  but  what  was  very  common  and  very  poor  in 
it,  perfectly  corresponded  with  that  of  bis  countenance. 

When  I  he  happened  to  be  in  the  company  of  some  one  of  the  sophists, 
he  proposed  his  doubts  with  a  diffident  and  modest  air,  asked  simple  ques- 
'tions  in  a  plain  manner,  and,  as  if  he  had  been  incapable  of  expressing 
himself  otherwise,  made  use  of  trivial  comparisons,  and  allusions  taken 
from  the  meanest  employments.  The  sophist  heard  him  with  a  scornful 
attention,  and  instead  of  giving  him  a  precise  answer,  fell  into  his  com- 
mon place,  and  talked  a  great  deal  without  saying  any  thing  to  the  purpose. 
.Socrates,  after  having  praised  (not  to  enrage)  his  adversary,  entreated 
him  to  adapt  himself  to  his  weakness,  and  to  descend  so  low  as  him,  by 
satisfying  his  questions  in  a  few  word^  ;  because  neither  his  wit  nor  me- 
mory were  capable  of  comprehending  or  retaining  so  many  fine  and  ex- 
alted notions,  and  that  all  his  knowledge  was  confined  to  question  and  an- 
swer. 

This  passed  in  a  numerous  assembly,  and  the  scientific  person  could 
not  recede.  When  Socrates  had  once  got  him  out  of  his  intrenchment, 
by  obliging  him  to  answer  his  questions  succinctly,  he  carried  him  on  from 
one  to  another  to  the  most  absurd  consequences ;  and  after  having  redu- 
ced him  either  to  contradict  himself,  or  be  silent,  he  complained  that  the  • 
learned  man  would  not  vouchsafe  to  instruct  )!tm.  The  young  people 
however  perceived  the  incapacity  of  their  master,  and  changed  their  ad- 
miration for  him  into  contempt.  Thus  the  name  of  sophist  became  odi- 
ous and  ridiculous. 

It  is  easy  to  judge,  that  men  of  the  sophist's  character,  of  which  I  have 
now  spoke,  who  were  in  high  credit  with  the  great,  who  lorded  it  among 
the  youth  of  Athens,  and  had  been  long  celebrated  for  their  wit  and  learn- 

*  Sorrates  in  ironia  dissirrnilantiaque  loiige  omnibus  lepore  atque  humanitate 
praestitit.     Cic.  I.  ii.  dn  or;it.  n.  ^70. 

f  Zi»pyrus  physiognomon — stupidum  esse  Socratera  dixit,  et  bardum.  Cic. 
de  FaL  n.  10. 

t  Socrates  de  se  ipse  detrahens  in  disputatione,  plus  tiibuehat  iis,  quos  voleliat 
refellere.  ira,  cum  aliud  diceret  atque  sentiret,  libenter  uti  soHtus  est  ilia  dissi- 
mulatione,  quani  Gra^ci  tt^Metctf  vocant     Cic.  Acad.  Quaest.  I.  iv.  n.  10. 

Sedct  ilium  quem  norainavi  (Gorgiam)  et  eoeteros  sophislas,  ut  e  Plalone  in  , 
teir»ij;i  potest,  lusos  videmiis  a  Socrat«.     Is  cnim  percontando  atque  inten-ogando 
#,-Hccre  solebat  eorum  opiniones  qnihusrunn  dissercbat,  ut  ad  ea.  t^uap  ii  rp«ipon(fis 
^cnt,  si  quid  videretiir,  diceret.     i'ic.  de  Kirjib.  1.  ii.  n.  '2. 
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ing,  could  not  be  iiUacked  with  impunity ;  and  the  ralbcr,  because  thev 
had  been  taken  in  the  two  most  sensible  points,  their  fame  and  their  in- 
terest. *  Socrates,  for  having  endeavoured  to  unmaek  their  vices,  and  dis- 
credit their  false  eloquence,  experienced,  from  these  corrupt  and  haughty 
men,  all  that  could  be  feared  or  expected  from  the  most  malignant  envy, 
and  the  most  envenomed  liatrcd  ;  to  which  it  is  now  time  to  proceed. 

SECTION  VI. 

60CRat£s  is  Acctetiy  af  holding  bad  opinions    in    regard    to    the 

GODS. — HE    IS    CONDEMNED    TO   DIE. 

SOCRATES  was  accused  a  Tittle  before  the  first  year  of  the  95th  Olym* 
piad,  soon  af(er  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  out  of  Athens,  in  tlief 
69th  yenr  of  his  life  ;  but  the  prosecution  had  been  projected  long  before. 
The  oracle  of  Delphos,  which  had  declared  him  the  wisest  of  mankind  ; 
the  contempt  into  which  he  had  brought  the  doctrine  and  morals  of  the 
sophists  of  his  lime,  who  were  then  in  high  reputation  ;  the  liberty  with 
which  he  attacked  all  vice ;  the  singular  attachment  of  his  disciples  for 
liis  person  and  maxims  had  all  concurred  in  alienating  people  against  him, 
and  had  drawn  abundance  of  envy  upon  him.  * 

\  His  enemies  having  sworn  his  destruction,  and  perceiving  the  difficulty 
of  the  attempt,  prepared  the  way  for  it  at  a  distance,  and  at  first  attacked 
liim  in  the  <lark,  and  by  obscure  and  secret  methods.  It  is  said,  that  to 
bound  the  people's  disposition  in  regard  to  Socrates,  and  to  try  w^hetherit 
would  ever  be  safe  to  cite  film  before  the  judges,  they  engaged  Aristophanes 
to  bring  hFm  into  the  theatre  in  a  comedy,  wherein  the  first  seeds  of  the  ac- 
cusation meditated  against  him  were  sown.  It  is  not  certain  whether  Aris- 
tophanes was  suborned  t)y  Anytus,  and  the  rest  of  Socrates'  enemies,  to 
compose  that  satirical  piece  against  him.  It  is  very  likely,  that  the  declar- 
ed contempt  of  Socrates  for  all  comedies  in  general,  and  for  those  of  Aris- 
tophanes in  parlicular,  whilst  he  professed  an  extraordinary  esteem  for  the 
tragedies  of  Euripides,  might  be  the  poet's  true  motive  for  taking  this  re- 
venge of  the  philosopher.  However  it  were,  Aristophanes  to  the  disgrace 
of  poetry,  lent  his  pen  to  the  malice  of  Socrates'  enemies,  or  his  own  re- 
sentment, and  employed  his  whole  genius  and  capacity  to  depreciate  the 
best  and  most  excellent  man  that  ever  the  pa<;an  world  produced. 

He  composed  a  piece  called  "  The  Clouds,"  wherein  he  introduced  iho 
philosopher,  perched  in  a  basket,  and  hoisted  up  amidst  the  air  and  clouds, 
from  whence  he  vents  maxims,  or  rather  the  most  ridiculous  subtilties.  A 
very  aged  debtor,  who  desires  to  escape  the  close  pursuits  of  his  creditor^, 
comes  to  him  to  be  taught  the  art  of  tnckino;  them  at  law ;  to  prove  by  un- 
answerable reasons  that  he  owes  them  nothing ;  and,  in  a  word,  of  a  very 
bad,  to  make  a  very  good  cause.  But  finding  himself  incapable  of  any  im- 
provements from  the  sublime  lessons  of  hid  new  master,  he  brings  his  sou 
1o  him  in  his  stead.  This  young  man  snon  after  quits  this  learned  school 
io  well  instructed,  that  at  their  first  mvetin^  he  beats  his  father,  and  provt?. 
to  him  by  suhtile,  but  invincible  argunK-nt-,  that  he  has  reason  for  treating; 
him  in  that  mnnner.  In  erery  scene  ^vlle»;e  Socrates  appears,  the  poet 
in»kef)  him  utter  a  thoncand  impertinences,  and  as  many  impieties  again«<l 
t!)c  god?,  and  hi  particular  against  Jupiter.  He  makes  him  talk  like  a  man 
of  tlie   t;reatcst  vanity  and  opinion  of  himself,  with  an  equal   contcu^n* 

*  Pint  ill  Apol.  p.  :x  i  A.  3r.  r.iM)2,    Anf  J.  (\  I-:. 
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for  all  others,  who  out  of  a  criminal  ciiriositj  is  for  penff rating  what  passes 
in  the  heaveus,  and  for  diving  into  the  abysses  of  the  earth  ;  who  boasts  of 
having  always  the  means  to  make  injustice  triumph  ;  and  who  is  not  con- 
tonled  with  keeping  those  secrets  for  his  own  uso,  hut  teaches  them  to  otli- 
»jr3,  and  thereby  corrupts  youth.  All  this  is  Rttcn(l.ed  with  a  refined  rail- 
lery, and  a  salt,  which  couUI  not  fail  of  pleasing  a  people  of  so  quick  and 
delicate  a  taste  as  the  Athenians,  who  wore  besidi-s  naturally  invidious  to 
all  transcendant  merit.  They  were  so  much  charmed  with  it,  that  without 
waiting  the  conclusion  of  the  representation,  ihoy  ordered  the  name  of 
Aristophanes  to  be  set  down  above  tho^e  of  all  his  compelitors. 

Socrates,  who  had  been  informed  that  he  was  to  be  acted  in  the  thea- 
ntre,  went  thither  upon  the  day  to  see  the  comedy,  contrary  to  his  cus- 
tom ;  for  it  was  not  common  for  him  to  go  to  those  assemblies,  unless 
when  some  new  tragedy  of  Euripides  was  to  be  performed,  who  was  his  in- 
timate friend,  and  whose  pieces  he  esteemed,  on  account  of  the  solid  prin- 
ciples of  morality  he  took  car^  to  intersperse  in  them.  It  was  however 
observed,  that  he  had  not  patience  to  wait  the  conclusion  of  one  of  them, 
wherein  the  actor  had  begun  with  a  dangerous  maxim,  and  went  out  im- 
inediately,  without  considering  the  injury  his  withdrawing  might  do  his 
frieml's  reputation.  He  never  went  to  comedies,  unless  when  Alcibiades 
'and  Critias  forced  him  thither  against  his  will,  offended  at  the  unbounded 
licence  which  reigned  in  them,  and  incapable  of  seeing  the  reputation  of 
his  fcJIow-citizens  publicly  torn  in  pieces.  He  was  pri\^ent  at  this  with- 
o:it  the  least  emotion,  and  without  expressing  any  discontent ;  and  som(; 
strangers  being  in  pain  to  know  who  the  Socrates  ^  intended  by  the  play 
was,  he  rose  up  from  his  seat,  and  showed  himself  during  the  whole  rep- 
resentation. He  told  those  who  were  near  him,  and  were  amazed  at  his 
indifference  and  patience,  that  he  imagined  himstlf  at  a  great  entertain- 
ment, where  he  was  agreeably  laughed  at,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  let 
raillery  pass. 

There  is  no  appearance,  as  I  have  already  observed,  that  Arit^tophancp, 
though  he  was  not  Socrates'  friend,  had  enteredinto  the  black  con?piracy 
of  his  enemies,  and  had  any  thought  of  occasioning  his  destruction.  It  ir 
more  probable,  that  a  poet,  who  diverted  the  public  at  the  expence  of  the 
principal  magistrates  and  most  celebrated  generals  was  also  willing  to 
make  them  laugh  at  the  expence  of  a  philosopher.  All  the  guilt  was  on 
ihe  side  of  those  who  envied  him,  and  his  enemies,  who  were  in  hopes  of 
making  great  use  of  the  representation  of  this  comedy  against  him*  The 
artiiice  was  indeed  profound,  and  conceived  with  skill.  In  acting  a  man 
upon  the  stage,  he  is  only  represented  on  his  bad,  weak,  or  ambiguous 
sides.  That  view  of  him  is  followed  with  ridicule :  ridicule  accustoms 
people  to  the  contempt  of  his  person  ;  and  contempt  proceeds  to  injustice  : 
for  the  world  are  naturally  bold  in  insulting,  abusing,  and  injuring  a  man, 
when  once  he  becomes  the  object  of  their  general  contemj)i. 

These  were  the  first  blows  struck  at  him,  and  served  as  an  essay  and 
trial  of  the  great  affair  meditated  against  him.  It  lay  dormant  a  long  while, 
nnd  did  not  break  out  till  20  years  afterwards.  The  troubles  of  the  repub- 
lic might  well  occasion  that  long  delay  :  for  it  was  in  that  interval  the  en- 
terprise against  Sicily  happened,  the  event  of  which  was  so  unfortunate 
that  Athens  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Lysander,  who  changed  it  form  of 
government,  and  established  the  thirty  tyrants,  who  wrrc  not  c\;»r'!!rd  (i!i 
a  very  small  time  !>rfore  the  affair  we  speak  of. 

"  riv.t.  d<».  ednr  ll^^'^r.  n.  10 
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^  Melitus  then  appeared  as  accuser,  and  entered  a  process  in  form  agunst 
Socrates.  His  accusation  consisted  of  two  heads.  The  first  was,  that  he 
did  not  admit  (he  gods  acknowledged  by  the  republic,  and  introduced  new 
divinities :  the  second,  that  he  corrupted  the  youth  of  Athens ;  and  con- 
cluded with  inferring,  that  sentence  of  death  ought  to  pass  agiunst  him. 

Never  had  accusation  so  little  probability,  pretext,  or  foundation  as  this. 
It  was  now  40  years  that  Socrates  had  made  it  his  profession  to  instruct  the 
Athenian  youth.  He  had  advanced  no  opinions  in  secret,  and  in  the  dark. 
His  lessons  were  given  publicly,  and  in  the  view  of  great  numbers  of  audi- 
tors. He  had  always  observed  the  same  conduct,  and  taught  the  same 
principles.  What  then  could  be  Melitus'  motive  for  this  accusation,  after 
such  a  length  of  time  ?  How  came  his  zeal  for  the  public  good,  after  hav- 
ing been  languid  and  drowsy  for  so  many  years,  to  awake  on  a  sudden,  and 
become  so  violent  7  Is  it  pardonable  for  so  warm  and  worthy  a  citizen  as 
Melitus  would  appear,  to  have  continued  mute  and  inactive,  whilst  any 
one  corrupted  the  whole  youth  of  the  city,  by  instilling  seditious  maxims 
into  them,  and  by  inspiring  them  with  a  disgust  and  contempt  for  the  estab- 
lished government  ?  For  he  who  does  not  prevent  an  evil  when  it  is  in  his 
power,  is  equally  criminal  with  him  that  commits  it.  f  Libanus  speaks 
thus  in  a  declamation  of  his,  called  the  Apology  of  Socrates.  But,  con- 
tinues he,  though  Melitus,  whether  out  of  distraction,  indifference,  or  real 
avocation  of  his  affairs,  never  thought  for  so  many  years  of  entering  an  ac- 
cusation against  Socrates,  how  came  it  to  pass,  that  in  a  city  like  Athens, 
which  abounded  with  wise  magistrates,  aud,  what  is  more,  with  bold  in- 
formers, so  public  a  conspiracy  as  that  imputed  to  Socrates  should  escape 
the  eyes  of  those  whom  either  the  love  of  their  country,  or  invidious  ma- 
lignity, render  so  vigilant  and  attentive  ?  No  tiling  was  ever  less  feasible,  or 
more  void  of  all  probability. 

I  As  soon  as  the  conspiracy  broke  out,  the  friends  of  Socrates  prepared 
for  his  defence.  Lysias,  the  most  able  orator  of  his  time,  brought  him  an 
elaborate  discourse  of  his  composing,  wherein  he  had  set  forth  the  reasons 
aud  measures  of  Socrates  in  all  their  lis^ht,  and  interspersed  the  whole  with 
tender  and  pathetic  strokesjj  capable  of  moving  the  most  obdurate  hearts. 
Socrates  read  it  with  pleasure,  and  approved  it  very  much  ;  but  as  it  was 
more  cqrformable  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric  than  the  sentiments  and  forti- 
tude of  a  philosopher,  he  told  him  frankly  that  it  did  not  suit  him.  Upon 
which  Lysias,  having  asked  how  it  was  possible  to  be  well  done,  an<l  at 
the  same  time  not  suit  him  ;  in  the  same  manner,  suid  he,  using,  according 
to  his  custom,  a  vulgar  comparison,  that  an  excellent  workman  might 
bring  me  magnificent  apparel,  or  shoes  embroidered  with  gold,  to  whicl| 
nothing  would  be  wanting  on  his  part,  but  which  however  would  not  fit  me. 
He  persisted  therefore  inQexibly  in  the  resolution,  not  to  demean  himself 
by  begging  suffrages  in  the  lo^y  abject  manner  common  at  that  time.  He 
employed  neither  artifice  nor  the  glitter  of  eloquence.  He  had  no  recourse 
either  to  solicitation  or  entreaty.  He  brought  neither  his  wife  nor  children 
to  incline  the  judges  in  his  favour  by  their  siglis  and  tears.     {  Nevertheless, 

*  A.  M.  SfiOI.    Ant  J.  C.  401. 

f  Liban.  in  Apoloj;.  Socrat  p.  645 — 648. 

J  Cicer.  I.  i.  de  orat.  n.  231,  ^SS. 

jj  Quint  I.  xi.  c.  i. 

<5  His  et  talihus  adductus  Socratos,  nee  palroniuii  (j'.iK?sivit  ad  judicium  caplti-, 
nej  judicibus  siipplex  fuit:  adhibiiitqiie  librram  contumaciaiu  a  magnitudi- 
Tte  animi  ductam,  non  a  superbia.    Cio.  Tusc.  Qusest.  lib.  I. 
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though  he  firmly  refused  to  make  use  of  any  voice  but  his  own  in  his  de- 
fence, and  to  appear  before  his  judges  io  the  submissive  posture  of  a  sup- 
pliant, he  did  not  behave  in  that  manner  out  of  pride,  or  contempt  of  the 
tribunal.  It  was  from  a  noble  and  intrepid  assurance,  resulting  from  great- 
ness of  soul,  and  the  consciousness  of  truth  and  his  innocence ;  so  that  his 
defence  had  nothing  timorous  or  weak  in  it.  His  discourse  was  bold,  man- 
ly, generous,  without  passion,  without  emotion,  full  of  the  noble  liberty'  of 
a  philosopher,  with  no  other  ornament  but  that  of  truth,  and  brightened 
univeraally  with  the  character  and  language  of  innocence.  Plato,  who  was 
present,  transcribed  it  afterwards,  and  without  any  additions  composed 
from  it  the  work  which  he  calls  the  Apology  of  Socrates,  one  of  the 
most  consummate  masterpieces  of  antiquity.  I  shall  here  make  an  extract 
from  it. 

*  Upon  the  day  assigned,  the  proceedings  commenced  in  the  usual  forms; 
the  parties  appeared  before  the  judges,  and  Melitus  spoke.  The  worse  his 
cause,  and  the  less  provided  it  was  with  proofs,  the  more  occasion  he  had 
for  address  and  art  to  to  cover  its  weakness.  He  omitted  nothing  that 
might  render  the  adverse  party  odious ;  and  instead  of  reasons,  which  could 
not  bat  fail  him,  he  substituted  the  delusive  shine  of  a  lively  and  pompous 
eloquence.  Socrates,  in  observing  that  he  could  not  tell  what  impression 
the  discourse  of  his  accusers  might  make  upon  the  judges,  owns,  that  for 
his  part  he  scarce  knew  himself,  they  had  given  such  artful  colouring  and 
likelihood  to  their  arguments,  though  there  was  not  the  least  word  of  truth 
ia  all  they  had  advanced. 

f  I  have  already  said,  that  their  accusation  consisted  of  two  heads.  The 
first  regards  religion.  Socrates  enquires  out  of  an  impious  curiosity  into 
what  passes  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  He  denies 
the  gods  adored  by  his  country.  He  endeavours  to  introduce  a  new  wor- 
ship ;  and,  if  he  may  be  believed,  an  unknown  god  inspires  him  in  all  his 
actions.     To  make  short,  he  believes  there  are  no  gods. 

The  second  head  relates  to  the  interest  and  government  of  the  staite. 
Socrates  corrupts  the  youth,  by  instilling  bad  sentiments  concerning  the 
Divinity  into  them  ;  by  teaching  them  a  contempt  of  the  laws,  and  the  or- 
der established  in  the  republic  ;  by  declaring  openly  against  the  choice  of 
the  magistrates  by  |  lot ;  by  exclaiming  against  the  public  assemblies, 
where  he  is  never  seen  to  appear ;  by  teaching  the  art  of  making  the  wori^t 
of  causes  good ;  by  attaching  the  youth  to  himself  out  of  a  spirit  of  pride 
and  ambition,  under  the  pretence  of  instructing  them ;  and  by  proving  to 
children,  that  they  may  abuse  their  parents  with  impunity.  He  glories  ir^ 
a  pretended  oracle,  and  believes  himself  the  wisest  of  mankind.  He  taxes 
all  others  with  folly,  and  condemns  without  reserve  all  their  maxims  and 
actions  ;  constituting  himself  by  his  own  authority  the  general  censor  and 
reformer  of  the  state.  Notwithstanding  which,  the  effects  of  his  lessons 
may  be  seen  in  the  persons  of  Critias  and  Alcibiades,  his  most  intimate 
friends,  who  have  done  great  mischiefs  to  their  country,  and  have  been 
the  most  wicked  of  citizens,  and  the  most  abandoned  of  men. 

This  concluded  with  recommending  to  the  judges  to  be  very  much  upon 

*  Plat,  in  Apolog.  Socrat.    Xenpoh.  in  Apolog.  Socrat  et  in  Memor. 
i  Plat  in  Apolog.  p.  24. 

t  Socrates  in  reality  did  not  approve  this  manner  of  electing  the  magistrate^:. 
He  observed,  that  when  a  pilot,  a  musician,  or  an  architect  is  wanted,  nobody  ia 
-willing  to  take  him  at  venture  ;  though  the  faults  of  these  people  are  far  from 
being  of  the  great  importance  of  those  errors  which  arc  committed  *"  ''  **  admlr  • 
idtration  of  the  republic.    Xenoph.  iVIemorab. '  '  — 
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their  gaard  against  the  dazzliog  eloquence  of  Socrates,  and  to  suspect  ex- 
tremely the  insinuating  and  artificial  turns  of  address  which  he  would  em- 
ploy to  deceive  them. 

*  Socrates  began  his  discourse  with  this  point,  and  declared  that  be 
would  speak  to  the  judges  as  it  was  hi's  custom  to  talk  in  his  common  con- 
versation, that  is  to  say,  with  much  simplicity  and  no  art. 

f  He  then  proceeds  to  particulars.  Upon  what  foundation  can  it  be  al- 
ledged  that  he  does  not  acknowledge  the  gods  of  the  republic  ;  he  who  ha? 
been  often  seen  to  sacrifice  in  his  own  house,  and  in  the  tcmplod  ?  Caii  it 
be  doubted  whether  he  uses  divination  or  not,  whilst  it  is  made  a  crime  iu 
him  to  report  that  he  received  counsels  from  a  certiin  divinity,  and  thenco 
concluded  that  he  aims  atSintroducing  new  deities  ?  But  in  this  he  innovates 
nothing  more  than  others,  who,  putting  their  faith  in  divination,  observe 
the  flight  of  birds,  consult  the  entrails  of  victims,  and  remark  even  words 
and  accidental  encounters:  different  means  which  the  gods  employ  to  give 
mankind  a  foreknowledge  of  the  future.  Old  or  new,  it  is  still  evident 
that  Socrates  acknowledges  divinities,  by  the  confession  of  even  Melitus 
himself,  who,  in  his  information,  avers  that  he  believes  daemons,  that  is  to 
say,  subaltern  spirits,  the  offspring  of  the  gods.  Now  every  man  who  be- 
lieves the  oifepring  of  the  gods,  believes  the  gods. 

{  As  to  what  relates  to  the  impious  inquiries  into  natural  things  imputed 
to  him  ;  without  despising  or  condemning  those  who  apply  themselves  to 
the  study  of  physics,  he  declares,  that  as  for  him,  he  had  entirely  devoted 
himself  to  what  concerns  moral  virtue,  the  conduct  of  life,  and  the  rules 
of  government,  as  to  a  knowledge  infinitely  more  useful  than  any  other ; 
and  he  calls  upon  all  those  who  have  been  his  hearers,  to  come  forth  and 
belie  him  if  he  does  not  say  what  is  true. 

^'  I  am  accused  of  corrupting  the  youth,  and  of  instilling  dangerous 
"  maxims  into  them,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  as  to  the 
**  rules  of  government.  You  know,  Athenians,  that  I  never  made  it  iny 
"  profession  to  teach  ;  nor  can  envy,  however  violent  against  me,  reproach 
"  me  with  having  ever  sold  my  instructions.  I  have  fin  undeniable  evi- 
"  dence  for  me  in  this  respect,  which  is  my  poverty.  Always  equally  rvn- 
''  dy  to  communicate  my  thoughts  cither  to  the  rich  or  poor,  and  to  giv.^ 
*^  them  entire  leisure  to  question  or  answer  me,  I  lend  myself  to  ever^  one 
"  ^vho  is  desirous  of  becoming  virtuous;  and  if  amongst  those  who  hear 
•*  me,  there  arc  any  who  prove  either  good  or  bad,  neither  the  virtues  of 
"  the  one,  nor  the  vices  of  the  other,  to  which  I  have  not  contributed,  are 
"  to  be  ascribed  to  me.  My  whole  employment  is  to  persuade  the  youai; 
**  and  old  against  too  much  love  for  the  body,  for  riches  and  all  other  pre - 
"  carious  things  of  whatsoever  nature  they  be,  and  against  too  little  regard 
•'  for  the  soql,  which  ought  to  be  the  object  of.  their  affection  :  for  I  inces- 
^*  santly  urge  to  you,  that  virtue  does  not  proceeiHrom  riches,  but  on  the 
*'  contrary,  riches  from  virtue  ;  and  that  ail  the  other  goods  of  human  life, 
"  as  well  public  as  private,  have  their  source  in  the  same  principle. 

"  If  to  speak  in  this  manner  be  to  corrupt  youth,  I  confess,  Athenian?, 
"  that  I  am  guilty,  and  deserve  to  be  punished.  If  what  I  say  be  not  trui , 
•*  it  is  most  easy  to  convict  me  of  my  falsehood.  I  see  here  a  great  nuni- 
"  her  of  my  disciples ;  they  have  only  to  appear.  But  perhaps  the  re- 
*'  serve  and  consideration  for  a  niastor  who  has  instructed  them,  will  pre  • 
"vent  them  from  declaring  against  me:  at  least  their  fitlirr-,  brother-, 

*  Plat.  p.  17. 

•f  Plat.  p.  '27.     Xenopli.  p.  70 J.  t  ibid.  p.  7  in 
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"  and  uncles,  cannot,  as  good  relations  and  good  citizens,  dispense  with 
^  their  not  standing  forth  to  demand  vengeance  against  the  corrupter  oi* 
"  their  sons,  brothers  and  nephews.  But  these  are  the  persons  who  take 
'<  upon  them  my  defence,  and  interest  themselYes  in  the  success  of  my 
"  cause. 

*'  *  Pass  on  me  what  sentence  you  please,  Athenians  ;  but  I  can  nei- 
"  Iher  repent  nor  change  my  conduct.  I  must  not  abandon  or  suspend  a 
"  function,  which  God  himself  has  imposed  on  me.  Now  he  litis  chargetl 
"  me  with  the  care  of  instructing  my  fellow-citizens.  If  after  having  faith- 
"  fully  kept  all  the  posts  wherein  I  was  placed  by  our  generals  at  Potida)a, 
*^  Amphipolis,  and  Delium,  the  fear  of  death  should  at  this  time  make  mc 
'^  abandon  that  in  which  the  Divine  Providence  has  placed  me,  by  com- 
*'  manding  me  to  pass  my  life  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  for  the  instruc- 
^'  tiott  of  myself  and  others ;  this  would  be  a  most  criminal  desertion  in- 
"  deed,  and  make  me  highly  worth)"^  of  being  cited  before  this  tribunal,  as 
'^  an  impious  man  who  does  not  believe  the  gods.  Should  you  resolve  to 
"  acquit  me  for  the  future,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  make  answer,  Athenians, 
*'  I  honour  and  love  you,  but  I  shall  choose  rather  to  obey  f  God  than  you, 
*'  and  to  my  latest  breath  shall  never  renounce  my  philosophy,  nor  cease 
'*  to  exhort  and  reprove  you  accordin<|  to  my  custom,  by  telling  each  of 
'•  you  when  you  come  in  my  way,  *  My  J  good  friend  and  citizen,  of  the 
^'  most  famous  city  in  the  world  for  wisdom  and  valour,  are  you  not  asham- 
*"  ed  to  have  no  other  thoughts  than  that  of  amassing'  wealth,  and  of  ac- 
*'  quiring  glory,  credit,  and  dignities,  whilst  you  neglect  tlie  treasures  of 
"  prudence,  truth,  and  wisdom,  and  take  no  pains  in  rendering  your  soul 
"  as  good  and  perfect  as  it  is  capable  of  being  V 

'*  11  I  am  reproached  with  abject  fear  and  meanness  of  spirit,  for  being  so 
**  busy  in  imparting  my  advice  to  every  one  in  private,  and  for  having  al 
"  ways  avoided  to  be  present  in  your  assemblies,  to  give  my  counsels  to 
•*  my  country.  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  proved  my  courage  and  fortitude 
'^  both  in  the  field,  where  I  have  borne  ariiis  with  you,  and  in  the  senate, 
'*  when  I  alone  opposed  the  unjuot  bcntuuce  you  pronounced  against  the 
'*  ten  captains  who  had  not  taken  up  and  interred  the  bodies  of  those  who 
'*  were  killed  or  drowned  in  the  sea  fij;ht  near  the  island  Arginusro;  and 
''  when,  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  I  opposed  the  violent  and  cruel  or- 
*'  ders  of  the  thirly  tyrants.  What  is  it  then  that  has  prevented  me  from 
"  appearing  in  your  assemblies  ?  It  is  that  dannon,  that  voice  divine, 
''  which  you  have  so  often  heard  me  mention,  an<l  Melitus  has  taken  so 
'*  much  pains  to  ridicule.  That  spirit  has  attaciied  itself  to  me  from  mj 
'-  infancy  :  it  is  a  voice  which  1  never  hear  but  wiien  it  would  prevent  me 
*•  from  persisting  in  something  I  have  resolved,  for  it  never  exhorts  me  to 
"  undertake  any  thing.  It  is  the  same  beinji;  that  iias  always  opposed  me, 
<^  when  I  would  have  intermeddled  in  the  affairs  of  the  republic  ;  and  that 
*'  with  the  greatest  reason;  fori  should  have  hern  amonc;?t  the  dead  long 
"  ago,  had  I  been  concerned  in  the  measures  of  the  str.ic,  without  ctfect- 
**  ing  any  thing  to  the  advantage  of  myself,  or  our  coui](; y.  Do  not  take 
'*  il  ill  1  beseech 'you,  if  I  speak  my  thoughts  without  disguise,  and  with 
'*  truth  and  iVeedoni.     Every  man  who  would  generijiitly  oj;pose  a  whote 

*  Plat.  p.  20,  iro, 

t  The  Greek  signifies,   O  best  of  ir.'. o.   ^  icej'i'^  tc^o^^jy,  \^\:\:}a  v. ;;s  ;ji  obliging 
nrtnner  of  aecohiiiig* 
i'  F'IhI.  p. /ii. 
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*^  people,  either  amongst  as  or  elsewhere,  and  who  inflexiblf  applies  him- 
"  self  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the  laws,  and  the  practice  of  iniquity  in  a 
"  goYemment,  will  never  do  so  long  with  impnnity.  It  is  absolutely  ne- 
"  cessary  for  him  who  would  contend  for  justice,  if  he  has  any  thoughts  of 
**  living,  to  remain  in  a  private  station,  and  never  to  have  any  share  in 
*^  public  affairs. 

"  *  For  (he  rest,  Athenians,  if  in  the  extreme  danger  I  now  am,  I  do  not 
*'  imitate  the  behaviour  of  those  who  upon  less  emergencies  have  implored 
**  and  supplicated  their  judges  with  tears,  and  have  brought  forth  their 
**  children,  relations,  and  friends,  it  is  not  through  pride  and  obstinacy,  or 
'*  any  contempt  for  you,  but  solely  for  your  honour,  and  for  that  of  the 
"  whole  city.  You  should  know  that  there  are  amongst  our  citizens,  those 
^  who  do  not  regard  death  as  an  evil,  and  who  give  that  name  only  to 
**  injustice  and  infamy.  At  my  age,  and  with  the  reputation  true  or  false 
I'  which  I  have,  would  it  be  consistent  for  me,  after  all  the  lessons  I  have 
"  given  upon  the  contempt  of  death,  to  be  afraid  of  it  myself  and  to  belie 
^'  in  my  last  action  all  the  principles  and  sentiments  of  my  past  life  ? 

''But  without  speaking  of  my  fame,  which  I  should  extremely  injure 
"  by  such  a  conduct,  I  do  not  think  it  allowable  to  entreat  a  judge,  nor  to 
"  be  absolved  by  supplications ;  he  ought  to  be  persuaded  and  convinced. 
*'  The  judge  does  not  sit  upon  the  bench  to  show  favour  by  violating  the 
"  laws,  but  to  do  justice  in  conforming  to  them.  He  does  not  swear  to 
''  discharge  \Vith  impunity  whom  he  pleases,  but  to  do  justice  where  it  is 
*^  due.  We  ought  not  therefore  to  accustom  ybu  to  perjury,  nor  you  to 
"  suffer  yourselves  to  be  accustomed  to  it ;  for  in  so  doing,  both  the  one 
"  and  the  \>ther  of  us  equally  injure  justice  and  religion,  and  both  are  crim- 
"  inals. 

"  Do  not  therefore  expect  from  me,  Athenians,  that  I  should  have  rc- 
"  course  amongst,  you  to  meaaa  which  1  believe  neither  honest  nor  law- 
"  ful ;  especially  upon  this  occasion,  wherein  I  am  accused  of  impiety  by 
"  Melitus.  For  if  I  should  influence  you  by  my  prayers,  and  thereby  in- 
"  duce  you  to  violate  your  oaths,  it  would  be  undeniably  evident,  that  I 
"  should  teach  you  not  to  believe  in  the  gods  ;  and  even  in  defending  and 
"  justifying  myself,  should  furnish  my  adversaries  with  arms  against  me, 
^'  and  prove  that  1  believe  no  divinity.  But  I  am  very  far  from  such  bad 
*^  thoughts.  I  am  more  convinced  uf  the  existence  of  God  than  my  accus- 
'^  ers^  and  so  convinced,  that  I  abandon  myself  to  God  and  yon,  that  you 
**  may  judge  of  me  as  you  shall  deem  best  for  yourselves  and  me.'' 

Socrates  f  pronounced  this  discourse  with  a  tirm  and  intrepid  tone.  His 
air,  his  action,  his  visage,  expressed  nothing  of  the  accused  :  he  seemed 
the  master  of  his  judges,  from  tlie  assurance  and  greatness  of  soul  with 
which  he  spoke,  without  however  losing  any  thing  of  the  modesty  natural 
to  him.  So  noble  and  majestic  a  deportment  displeased  and  gave  offence. 
It  is  common  for  |  judges,  who  look  upon  themselves  as  the  absolute  dis- 
pensers of  life  or  death  to  such  a<^  nre  before  tliem,  io  expect  out  of  a  secret 
tendency  of  mind,  that  they  should  afipcar  in  (heir  presence  with  humble 
submission  and  respectful  awe ;  an  homage  which  they  think  due  to  their 
supreme  authority. 

This  was  what  happened  now.     IVIelitus  however  had  not  at  first  the  fifth 

»  Plat  p.  34,  55. 

t  Socrates  Ita  iu  judicio  capitis  pro  se  ipse  dixit,  ut  non  supplex  aut  reus,  sed 
Biagister  aut  doiiiinus  videretur  esse  judicum.    Cic.  1.  i.  de  orat  n.  £^1. 

i  Odit  judex  fere  litip;anlis  securitatem  ;  cumque  jus  suum  intelligat,  tacitds 
tcverentiam  pontulat.     Quint  1.  iv  <•.  i.       , 
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part  of  the  roices.  We  have  reason  to  euppoie  that  the  jaUges  aMcmbled 
npoD  this  occasion,  might  amount  to  600|  without  reckoning  the  president. 
The  law  condemned  the  accuser  to  pay  rfine  of  1000  drachms,*  if  he  had 
not  the  filth  part  of  the  suffrages.  This  law  had  been  wisely  established 
to  check  the  boldness  and  impudence  of  calumniators.  Melitus  had  been 
obliged  to  paj  tUs  fine,  if  Anytus  and  Lycon  had  not  joined  hiln,  and 
presented  themselres  also  as  the  accusers  of  Socrates.  Their  credit  dreiv' 
over  a  great  number  of  voices,  and  there  were  280  agailist  Socrates,  and 
In  consequence  only  220  for  him.  He  wanted  no  more  than  dl  f  to  hav^ 
been  acquitted ;  for  he  would  then  have  had  251,  which  li'ould  have  becft 
the  majority. 

By  this  first  sentence,  the  judges  only  declared  Socrates  guilty,  without 
decreeing  him  any  t  penalty.  For  when  the  law  did  not  determine  the 
punishment,  and  when  a  crime  against  the  state  was  not  In  question,  ih 
which  manner  I  conceive  Cicero's  terms,  /raiM  eapitalU,  may  be  under- 
stood, the  person  found  guilty  had  a  right  to  choose  the  penalty  he  thought 
he  deserved.  Upon  his  answer  the  judges  deliberated  a  second  time,  and 
afterwards  passed  their  final  sentence.  Socrates  was  informed  that  be 
might  demand  an  abatement  of  the  penalty,  and  change  the  condemnation 
df  death  idtobanishflAent,  imprisonment,  or  a  fine.  He  replied  generous- 
ly, tfiathe  ^oifld  choose  neither  of  those  punishments,  because  that  would 
be  to  acknowledge  himself  guilty.  "  Athenians,"  said  he,  *'  to  keefl  yon 
^*  no  longer  in  suspense,  as  you  #Wige  me  to  sentence  myself  according 
*<  to  what  I  deserve,  I  condemn  myself  for  having  passed  my  life  in  in 
''  structing  yourselves  and  your  children  ;  for  haviu^  neglected  with  that 
*'  view  my  domestic  affairs,  and  all  public  employments,  and  dignities ; 
"  for  having  detoted  myself  entirely  to  the  service  of  my  country,  in  la 
'^  boiirini^  incessantly  to  tender  my  fellow  citizens  virtuous^  1  Condemn 
'*  myself,  I  say,  to  be  maintained  in  the  prytaneum  at  the  expence  of  the 
**  republic  for  the  rest  of  nly  life."  ||  This  last  answer  so  much  offended 
the  judges,^  that  they  condemned  him  to  drink  the  hemlock,  a  punish- 
menl  very  itiuch  in  lise  aniongst  them. 

t  This  sentence  did  not  shake  the  constancy  of  Socrates  in  the  least. 
<M  am  going,"  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  his  judges  with  a  noble 
tranquilitv,  **  to  suffer  death  by  your  order,  to  which  nature  had  eon- 
"  denmed  me  froni  the  first  moment  of  my  birth;  but  myjiccusera  will 
''  suffer  no  lefts  from  infamy  and  injustice  by  the  drcrees  of  truth.  Did 
'^  you  expect  from  me,  that  to  extricate  myself  out  of  your  hands,  I  should 

*:iOOljvTes. 

f  The  text  yaries  in  Plato ;  it  says,  S$,  or  30 ;  whence  it  is  probaby  defective. 

X  Frimis  senteatiis  statuebant  tantum  judices  damnarent  an  absolverent  Erat 
auCem  Athenis,  reo  damnaio,  si  fraus  capitalis  non  esset,  quasi  pcense  sestimafio. 
Ex  aeiitentia,  cum  judicibus  daretur,  interrof^abatu^  reus,  quam  quasi  si^tilnatio- 
ncm  cdntmenjis^  ie  maxlnik  coinfiteretur.  Cic.  I.  i.  de  orat.  n.  ftHi.  SSf. 

I  It  appears  in  Pkito,  that  after  this  discourse,  Socrates,  without  doubt  to  re-  : 
move  from  him  all  imputation  of  pride  and  contumacy,  modestiv  offered  to  pay 
a  line  proportionate  to  bis  indigence ;  that  is  to  say,  one  mtna  (fifty  Uvres ;)  and 
that  at  the  instances  of  his  friends,  who  had  hound  themselves  for  him,  he  rose 
in  his  offer  to  SO  mine.  Plat  in  Apolog.  Socrat.  p.  sa.  But  Xenophon  positively 
asserts  the  contrary,  p.  70;').  This  diff«»rence  may  be  reconciled  pdrhaps,  by  sup- 
posing that  Socrates  refused  at  first  to  make  any  ofij^r,  and  that  lie  suffered  bim- 
self  at  length  to  be  overcome  by  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  friends. 

^  Cujus  responso  Bic  judices  exarserunt,  iif  ranitis  hominem  iRnocpntissimum 
condemnareht.    Cic.  1.  i.  dc  orat.  n.  23ri-  ^ 

If  Plat.  p.  59.  •  ' 
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*'  have  employed,  aceordiog  to  the  cuatoniy  flattery  and  pathetic  expresa- 
'^  joD9,  and  the  tiD^orous  aiul  cre^kig  behaviour  of  a  suppliant  ?  Bat  in 
"  trials,  as  well  as  war,  an  honest  man  ought  not  to  use  all  sorts  of  means 
*'  for  the  preservation  of  hi»  life.  It  is  equally  dishonourable  both  in  the 
'*  one  and  the  other,  to  ransom  it  only  by  prayers  and  tears,  and  all  those 
"  other  abject  methods  you  see  every  da/ practised  by  people  in  my  pre- 
<(  scmt  condition." 

ApoUodorus,  who  was  one  of  bis  friends^nd  disciples,  having  advanced 
to  him  to  express  his  grief  for  his  dying  innocent ;  "  What,"  replied  he 
with  a  smile,  "  would  you  have  had  me  die  guilty." 

''  *  Plutarch,  to  show  that  only  our  weakest  part,  the  body,  is  in  the 
power  of  man,  but  that  there  is  another  infinitely  more  noble  part  of  us  en- 
tirely superior  to  their  threats,  and  inaccessible  to  their  inflictions,  dtes 
these  admirable  words  of  Socrates,  which  are  more  applicable  to  his 
judges  than  his  aeensers:  ^Anytusand  MelitnsS  may  kill  me,  but  they 
"  cannot  hurt  me :" — as  if  he  had  said  (in  the  language  of  the  pagians,) 
Fortune  may  deprive  me  of  my  goods,  my  health,  and  my  life ;  but  I  have 
«  treasure  within  me  of  which  no  violence  can  deprive  me;  I  mean  vir- 
tile,  innocence,  fortitude  and  greatness  of  mind. 

This  great  man,f  fully  convinced  of  the  principle  he  had  so  often  incul- 
cated to  his  disciples,  ^at  guilt  is  the  only  evil  a  wise  man  ought  to  fear, 
chose  rather  to  be  deprived  of  some  years  which  he  might  have  to  Uve, 
than  to  forfeit  in  an  instant  the  glory  of  his  whole  past  life,  in  dishonouring 
himself  for  ever  by  the  shameful  behaviour  he  was  advised  to  observe 
with  his  judges.  Seeing  that  his  own  times  had  but  a  slight  knowledge  of 
him,  he  referred  himself  from  It  to  the  judgment  of  posterity,  and  by  the 
generous  sacrifice  of  a  very  advanced  life,  acquired  and  assured  to  himself 
the  esteem  and  admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages. 

SECTION  VII. 

SOCRATES    REFUSES   TO   £SCAPB   OUT     OF   PRISON. — ^H£     DRINI:£S    TUB     FQI- 

80N. 

AFTER  the  sentence  bad  been  passed  upon  him,]:  Socrates,  with  (he 
same  intrepid  aspect  with  which  he  had  held  the  tyrants  in  awe,  went  I6p- 
ward  towards  the  prison,  which  loot  that  name,  says  Seneca*  when  Reen- 
tered it,  and  became  the  residence  of  virtue  and  probi^.  His  friends  fol- 
lowed him  thitlier,  and  continued  to  visit  him  daring  SO.days,  which  piss- 
ed between  his  condemnation  and  death.  The  cause  of  that  long  delhy 
was  this :  The  Athenians  sent  every  ytear  a  ship  to  the  isle  oC  Oelos,  to 
ofler  certain  sacrifices  ;  and  it  was  prohibited  to  put  any  person  to  death 
ki  the  city,  from  the  time  the  priest  of  Apollo  had  crowned  the  poop  of 
.this  vessel  as  a  signal  of  its  departure,  till  the  same  vessel  should  return : 
so  that  sentence  haviQg  been  passed  upon  Socrates  the  di^  after  that  cere- 

*  De  aninu  tranquil  ]^.  47^^; 

t  Maluit  vir  sapienUssimus  quod  superesset  ex  vita  sibi  perire,  quam  quod  pr^- 
terisset :  et  quando  »b  hominibus  sui  temporis  parum  intelligebatur,  posteronun 
se  judiciis  reservavit,  br<^vi  detrimento  jam  ultimie  senecUitis  asvum  seculonuxi 
omnium  consecutis.    Quint.  1. 1.  c.  h 

t  Socrates  eodem  illo  vultu^quo  aliqoando Sdlus  tri^inta  tytanoos  in  ordiaeoi 
redegerst,  carcerem  intravit,  ignominiem  ipsi  loco  detraeturus.  Neque  enim  p»- 
terat  career  videri,  in  quo  Socrates  erat    Senec.  in  consol.  ad  Hehret  e.  xiil 

Socrates  carcerem  ttitrando  pur^vitfOmniqiie  henesttorem  curia  credidtt*  M> 
de  vjt  beat  e.  xn^ii. 
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moiiy  iMgM,  It  was  aeeeflaiiy  to  defer  tiib  execution  of  it  for  30  days, 
dttring  the  cdotituiaiice  of  this  voyage. 

In  tbia  long  interval,  death  had  sufRctent  opportunity  to  present  itself 
helbre  his  eyes  in  ail  its  terrors,  and  to  pat  his  constancy  to  the  proof, 
not  only  hy  the  severe  rigour  of  a  dungeon,  and  the  irons  upon  his  legs, 
hot  by  the  oontinoal  prospect  and  eroel  expectation  of  an|eveDt,  of  which 
natpre  is  always  abhorrent.*  f n  this  sad  condition  he  did  not  cease  to 
enjoy  Ontt  pntfonnd  tnibqoillity  of  mind  which  hn  friends  had  always  ad- 
mired In  hins.  He  entertuned  Uiem  with  the  satne  temper  he  had  always 
ezpressed ;  and  Ci$to  oliserves,  that  the  evening  hefpre  his  death,  he  slept 
aa  peaeeafaly  as  at  any  other  time.  He  composed  also  an  hymn  in  honour 
of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  tnmed  one  of  iBsop's  fables  Into  verse. 

The  day  before,  or  the  same  day  that  the  ship  was  to  arrive  from  Delo^, 
Ibe  return  of  which  was  to  be  followed  by  the  death  of  Socrates,  Orito, 
his  intimate  friend,  came  lo  him  early  in  ttie  morning,  to  let  him 
know  that  bad  news,  and  at  the  same  time  that  It  depended  only  upon 
himaelf  to  q^it  the  prison ;  that  the  jailor  was  gained  ;  that  he  would  find 
the  doors  open,  and  offered  him  a  safe  retreat  in  Thessaly.  Socrates 
iaoghed  at  this  proposal,  and  asked  him  **  whether  he  knew  any  place  in 
**  Attica  where  people  did  not  die  ?"  Crito  urged  the  thing  very  seriously^ 
and  pressed  him  to  take  the  advantage  of  so  precious  an  opportunity,  ad* 
ding  argument^  npon  arguments  to  induce  his  consent,  and  fo  engage  him 
to  resolve  upon  his  escape.  Without  mentioning  the  inconsolable  grief 
he  should  suffer  for  the  death  of  such  a  friemi,  how  should  he  support  the 
reproaches  of  an  infinity  of  people,  who  would  believe  that  it  was  in  his 
power  to  have  saved  him,  but  that  he  would  not  sacrifice  a  small  part  of  his 
wealth  for  that  purpose  f  Can  the  people  ever  be  persuaded  that  so  wise  a 
nan  as  Socrates  would  not  quit  his  prison,  when  he  might  do  it  with  alt 
posaiirie  security  ?  Perhaps  he  might  fear  to  expose  his  friends,  or  to  occa- 
sion the  loss  of  their  fortunes,  or  even  of  their  lives  or  liberty.  Ought 
there  to  be  any  thing  more  dear  and  precious  to  them  than  the  preservation 
of  Socrates  7  Even  strangers  themselves  dispute  that  honour  with  them ; 
many  of  whbm  have  come  expressly  with  considerable  sums  of  money  to 
porchase  hit  escape ;  and  declare,  that  they  should  think  themselves  highly 
Koooared  to  i^eeive  him  amongst  them,  and  to  supply  him  abundantly 
with  aU  he  should  have  occasion  for.  Ought  he  to  abandon  himself  to  en- 
enriea,  irho  have  ocoasioned  his  being  condemned  unjustly,  and  can  he 
tiilok  It  aHowable  to  betray  his  own  cause  ?  Is  it  not  essential  to  his  good- 
ness and  justice,  to  spare  his  fellow  citizens  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood  ? 
"SM  if  all  these  motives  cannot  alter  him,  and  he  is  not  concerned  in  re- 
gard to  himself,  eaa  he  be  Insensible  to  the  interests  of  iiis  children  ?  In 
what  a  condition  does  he  leave  them  t  And  can  he  forgfst  the  father,  to  re- 
member only  the  philosopher  1 

Socrates,  after  having  heard  him  with  attention,  praised  his  seal,  and 
expressed  his  gratitude ;  but  before  he  could  give  into  his  opinion,  was 
for  examining  whether  it  was  just  for  him  to  depart  out  of  prison  without 
the  consent  of  the  Athenians.  The  question  therefore  here  is,  to  know 
whether  a  man  condemned  to  die,  though  unjustly,  can  without  a  crime, 
escape  from  justice  and  the  laws.  I  do  not  know  whether,  eren  amongst 
OS,  there  are  not  many  persons  to  be  found  who  beiieve  that  this  may  be 
qpade  a  question. 

Socrates  begins  with  removing  every  thing  foreign  in  the  Bnbjecf ,  ann) 

* 
*  Fht  in  Triton. 
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f'  comes  immediatelj  to  'the  Bottom  *  of  the  affoir.  ^<  I  abouM  ceiteioljr  re- 
<' joice  extremely,  most  dear  Crito,  that  you  could  persuade  me  to  quit 
*'  this  place,  but  cannot  resolve  to  do  so,  without  being  first  persaaded. 
"  We  ought  not  to  be  in  pain  upon  what  the  people  say,  but  for  what  the 
'^  sole  judge  of  all  that  is  just  or  unjust  shaH  pronounce  upon  us,  and  that 
"alone  is  truth.  All  the  considerations  you  have  alledged  as  to  money, 
<<  reputation,  family,  prove  nothing,  unless  you  show  me  that  what  you 
"  propose  13  just  and  lawftil.  It  is%  received  and  ionstant  principle  with 
^  US,  that  all  injustice  is  shameful,  and  fatal  to  him  who  commits  it,  wtiat- 
"  ever  men  may  say,  or  whatever  good  or  evil  may  be  oonseqoential  of 
"  it.  We  have  always  reasoned  from  this  principle  even  to  our  latest  days, 
*^  and  have  never  departed  in  the  least  from  It.  Would  it  be  pottifole, 
'^  dear  Crito,  that  at  our  age,  our  most  serious  discourses  should  resemble 
''  those  of  infants,  who  say  yes  and  no  almost  In  the  same  breath,  and 
'*  have  nothing  of  fixed  and  determinate  ?"  At  each  proposition  he  wait* 
"  ed  Crito's  answer  and  assent. 

"  Let  us  therefore  resi^me  our  principles,  and  endeavour  to  make  nae  of 
"  them  at  this  time.*  It  has  always  been  a  maxim  with  us,  that  it  is  never 
*'  allowalile,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  commit  injustice,  not  even 
"  in  regard  to  those  who  injure  us,  nor  to  return  evil  for  evil,  and  that 
'*  when  yre  have  once  engaged  our  word,  we  arc  bound  to  keep  it  inviola- 
."  b)y  ;  no  interest  being  capable  to  dispense  with  it.  Now  If  at  the  time 
"  I  should  be  ready  to  make  my  Escape,  the  laws  and  republic  should 
''  present  themselves  in  a  body  before  tile,  what  could  I  answer  to  the  fol- 
**  lowing  questions  which  they  might  put  to  me  ?  What  are  you  gmng  to 
"  do,  Socrates  ?  To  fly  from  justice  in  this  manner,  is  It  aught  else  but 
'"  ruining  entirely  the  laws  and  the  republic  ?  Do  you  believe,  that  a  atate 
"  sidisists,  after  justice  is  not  only  no  longer  in  force  in  It,  but  is  even  cor- 
"  rupted,  subverted,  and  trod  under  foot  by  particulars  ?  But  say  I,  the  re- 
**  public  has  done  me  injustice  and  has  sentenced  me  wrongfully.  Have 
*'  you  forgot,  the  laws  would  reply,  that  you  are  under  an  agreement  witii 
*^  us  to  submit  your  private  judgment  to  (he  republic  ?  Yon  were  at  llber^ 
''  ty,  if  our  government  and  coostitutloas  dkl  not  suit  you,  to  retire  and 
**  settle  yourself  elsewhere.  Bitt  a  residence  of  70  years  in  our  eity 
"  sufficiently  denotes  that'our  plan  has  not  displeased  you,  and  that  you 
*'  have  complied  with  it :  from  an  entire  knowledge  and  experience  of  it, 
'^  and  out  of  choice.  In  ettett,  yoii  owe  all  you  are,  and  all  you  posaess 
"  to  it :  birth,  nurture,  educatl<)h,  and  establishment ;  for  all  these  proceed 
"  from  the  tuition  and  protection  of  the  republic.  Do  you  believe  your- 
*^  self  free  to  break  through  engajcemenis  with  her,  which  you  have  con- 
<«  firmed  by  mofe  than  one  oath  ?  Though  she  should  intend  to  destroy  you, 
''  can  you  render  her  evil  for  evil,  and  injury  for  Injury  1  Have  you  a  right 
"  to  act  in  that  manner  with' your  father  and  mother ;  and  do  yon  not  know 
''  that  your  country  is  more  considerable,  and  more  worthy  of  respect 
'*  before  God  and  mab,  than  either  lather  or  mother,  or  all  the  relatieas  la 
**  the  world  togcfbeV ;  that  your  country  is  to  be  honoured  and  revered,  to 
"  be  complied  with  In  her  ex^^esses,  aad  to  be  tneated  with  tenderness  and 
"  kindness,  e?en  in  her  most  violent  proeeedinga  ?  In  a  word,  that  she  b 
'<  either  to  be  reclaimed  by  wise  counsels  and  r<te|ieQlful  remonstrances, 
**  or  to  he  obeyed  in  her  commands,  and  suffered  without  murmuring  in. all 
*'  she  shall  decree  ?  As  for  your  children,  Socrates,  your  friends  will  ren- 
"  der  them  all  the  services  in  their  power ;  at  least  the  Divine  Providence 
*'  will  not  be  wanting  to  them.  Resign  yourself  therefore  to  our  reasons, 
f*  and  take  the  counsel  of  those  who  have  given  you  birth,  nurture  an<}  cd- 
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Set  not  80  high  a  T«lae  upon  your  children,  your  Kfe,  or  any 
**'  thing  in  the  world,  aa  jastiee ;  so  shaii  it  come  to  pass,  that  when  you  ap* 
'*  pear  hefore  the  tribunal  of  Pluto,  you  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  defend 
<<  yooraelf  in  the  pretence  of  your  judges.  But  if  you  demean  your- 
<*  self  otherwise,  we  shall  continue  your  enemies  as  long  as  you  live,  with- 
"  oat  eyer  a£fo«ttng  you  relaxation  or  repose ;  and  when  you  are  dewl,  our 
"  aifltets,  the  laws  in  the  r^ons  below,  will  be  as  little  farourable  to  you ; 
"  knowing  that  you  hire  been  guilty  of  using  your  utmost  endeavonrs  to 
"  destroy  us." 

Soontes  observed  to  CritOi  that  he  seemed  to  have  a  perfect  sense  of 
an  he  had  said,  and  that  the  iforee  of  his  reasons  had  made  so  strong  and 
irrasbtiUe  an  impression  upon  his  mind,  that  they  entirely  engrossed  him, 
and  left  him  neither  thoughts  nor  words  to  object  Crito  agreeing  in  ef- 
feet  that  he  had  nothing  to  reply,  continued  sUent,  and  withdrew  from  his 
friend* 

*  At  length  the  fatal  ship  returned  to  Athens,  which  was  in  a  manner  the 
fiifpMd  for  the  death  of  Socrates.  The  next  day,  all  bis  friends,  except 
Plato,  who  waa  siek»  repaired  to  the  prison  early  in  the  morning.  The 
jailor » desired  them  to  wait  a  little,  because  the  elcTen  magistrates,  who 

^  had  the  direction  of  the  prisons,  were  at  that  time  signifying  to  the  prisoner 
thai  he  was  to  die  the  same  day.  Presently  after,  they  entered,  and  found 
Socrates^  whose  f  chains  had  been  taken  off,  sitting  by  Xantippe  his  wife, 
who  held,  one  of  his  children  in  bar  arms.  As  soon  as  she  perceived 
theiB,  setting  up  great  cries,  sobbing,  and  tearing  her  face  and  hair,  she 
made  the  prison  resound  with  her  complaints,  '*  Oh,  my  dear  Socrates, 
^  your  friends  are  come  to  see  you  this  day  for  the  last  time !".  He 
desired  that  she  might  be  taken,  away,  and  she  was  immediately  carried 
home. 

Socrates  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  with  his  friends,  and  discoursed  with 
tbem  with  his  usual  cheerfulness  and  tranqniiity.  The  subject  of  conver- 
sation  was  the  most  important  and  best  adapted  to  the  present  conjuncture, 
ttetis  to  say  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  What  ga?  e  occasion  to  this  dis- 
course, was  a  question  iatroiduced  in.  a  manner  by  chance,  whether  a  troe 
philosopher  ought  not  to  desire  and  take  pains  to  die  ?  This  proposition, 
taken  too  literally,  implied  an  opinion,  that  a  philosopher  might  kill  him- 
self. Socrates  shows  that  nothing  is  more  uiyust  than  this  notion,  and  that 
man,  appertaining  to  God,  who  formed  and  placed  him  with  his  own  hand  * 
in  the.  post  he  possesses,  cannot  abandon  it  without  his  permission,  nor  de- 
part from  life  without  his  order.  What  is  it  then  that  can  induce  a  philoso- 
pher to  entertain  this  love  for  death  ?  It  can  be  only  the  hope  of  that,  hap- 
piness, which  he  expects  in  another  life  ;  and  that  hope  can  be  founded 
only  upon  the  opinion  of  the  soul's  immortality.  .    . 

Sporates  employed  the  last  day  of  his  life  in  entertaining  his  friends 
upon  this  great  and  important  subject,  from  which  conrersallon  Plato's 
admirable  dialogue,  intitled  the  **  Pbsedon,"  is  wholly  taken.  Ue  explains 
to  bis  friends  all  the  ai^uments  for  believing  the  soul  immortal,  and. refutes 
all  the  objections  against  it,  which  are  very  near  the  same  as  are  made  at 
this  day.    This  treatise  is  too  long  for  me  to  attempt  an  abstract  of  it. 

I  Before  he  answers  any  of  these  objections,  be  deplores  a  o^afortune 

*  Plat  in  Ph»d.  p.  59,  fcc. 

t  At  Athens,  as  soon  as  sentence  was  pronounced  upon  a  criminal,  he  wa^r  un- 
bound, and  considered  as  the  victim  of  death,  whom  it  was  no  longer  lawful  le 
keep  in  chains.  J  Plat.  p.  90,  91. 
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eooiwoo  eacyogii  acMBgst  num,  who,  in  coowqaence  6f  lieartngigpomit 
peffsons^  who  eontnulict  aofi  doubt  evory  tMof ,  dnpote,  beliere  there  is 
sothiag  eertetn.  *'  Is  it  not  a  great  miffortaae,  dear  Fbfedoo^  tliat  ha?lDg 
**  renoos  whiGh  are  trae,  eertun,  aad  veiy  eai^  to  be  andentood,  tbere 
''  abonid,  however,  be  those  is  the  world,  who  are  not  at  all  affseted  with 
**  Ihem,  from  their  haTiog  heard  theae  frif  olaw  dtepates,  whereia  ail 
*^  tiiiogB  appear  aometlnea  tnie  and  aomethnea  Mti^f  Theae  unjnat  amd 
^  uDraaaoiiable  tnen,  ioalead  of  blamhig  thenneh^  for  ttieae  doulita,  or 
**  charging  the  narrowiiesB  of  their  sense  with  them,  from  aactihteg  4he  de- 
*'  feet  to  tile  reasons  themselves,  proeeed  at  length  to  a  detesUilion  of 
^  then ;  and  Relieve  themselves  more  knowing  and  jodicioos  than  all 
^  others,  i>eeau8e  they  imagine  ibi^y  are  the  oolj  persons  who  compreliettd 
*<  that  tliere  is  nothing  tme  or  certain  hi  the  natare  of  things." 

Socrates  demonstrates  the  injosUce  of  this  proceeding.  He  obserrea, 
that  of  two  things  equally  uncertain,  it  consists  with  wisdom  to  choose  that 
which  b  most  advantageous  with  least  hasard.  *<  If  what  I  advanee,**  saya 
he,  '^  «pon  the  inniortality  of  the  soul,  proves  true,  it  is  good  to  believe 
**'  It ;  and  if  after  my  death  it  proves  lahie,  I  shall  always  have  the  advantage 
*^  from  it,  to  have  been  less  sensible  here  of  the  evils  which  generally  at- 
^  tend  hum&n  life.''  This  reasoning  of  Socrates,  *  which,  we  are  to  sop- 
pose,  can  be  only  real  and  true  in  the  mouth  *of  a  Christian,  is  rery  re- 
maifcable.  If  what  I  say  Is  tme,  I  gain  all  things,  whilst  i  hazard  vety 
little ;  and  if  false,  I  lose  nothmg ;  «n  the  contrary,  I  am  still  a  great 
gainer. 

.  Socrates  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  mere  speculation  of  this  great 
truth,  Hiat  the  »oul  is  tmmorial ;  he  draws  useful  and  necessary  oonclasions 
from  it  for  the  conduct  of  life ;  in  explaining  what  the  hope  of  an  happy 
eternity  demands  from  man,  that  it  be  not  frustrated,  and  that,  instead  of 
attaining  the  rewards  prepared  for  the  good,  they  do  not  experience  the 
punishments  allotted  for  the  wicked.  The  phitosopher  here  sets  forth 
theae  great  truths,  which  a  constant  tradition,  though  very  much  obscured 
by  fiction  and  fable,  had  always  preserved  amongst  the  pagans :  the  last 
judgment  of  the  righteous  and  wicked ;  the  eternal  punishments  to  which 
great  criminals  are  condemned ;  a  place  of  peace  and  joy  without  end  for 
the  souls  that  retain  their  purity  and  innocence,  or  which,  during  thh  life, 
have  expatiated  their  offences  by  repentance  and  satisfaction ;  and  an  in- 
termediate state,  in  which  they  purify  themselves,  for  a  certain  time,  froai 
less  considerable  crimes,  that  have  not  been  atoned  for  during  this  life. 

^'  f  My  friends,  there  is  stiil  one  thing,  which  it  is  very  just  to  believe ; 
f^  if  the  soul  4>e  immortal,  it  requires  to  be  cultivated  with  attention,  not 
f  only  for  what  we  call  the  time  of  life,  but  for  that  which  is  to  follow,  I 
"  mean  eternity ;  and  the  least  neglect  in  this  point  may  be  attended  wHh 
''  endless  consequences.  If  ileath  were  the  final  dissolution  of  being,  the 
**  wicked  would  be  great  gainers  in  it,  by  being  delivered  at  once  from  their 
'^  bodies,  their  souls,  and  their  vices :  but  as  the  soul  is  immortal,  it  has  no 
"  other  means  of  being  freed  from  its  evils,  nor  any  safety  for  it,  but  la 
^'  becoming  very  good  and  very  wise ;  for  it  carries  nothing  away  with  it,  r 
f'  but  its  good  or  bisul  deeds,  its  virtues  or  vices,  which  are  commonly  the 
'*  consequences  of  the  education  it  has  received,  and  the  causes  of  eternal 
*'  happiness  or  misery. 

*  Monsieur  Pascal  lias  expatiated  upon  this  reasoning  in  hl.^  fevcntb  article, mnd 
4«duced  from  it  a  demonstration  of  infinite  force, 
i  Plat.  p.  107. 
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<<  *  WbeA  tbe  dead  are  arrived  at  tbe  fatal  rendessvoos  of  departed  aotihy 
"  wluther  their  f  demon  conducts  them,  they  are  all  judf/id.  Those,  wha 
<'  have  passed  their  lives  in  a  manner  neither  entirely  criminal  nor  absolute^ 
'*  ]y  innocent,  are  sent  into  aplace  where  thej  suffer  pains  proportioned  to 
^  their  faults,  till  being  purged  and  cleansed  of  their  guilt,  and  aflerwarda 
'*  restored  to  liberty,  they  receive  the  reward  of  the  good  actions  thej 
'^  have  done  in  the  body.  Those  who  are  judged  to  be  incumble  upon 
^  account  of  the  greatness  of  their  crimes,  who  deliberately  have  Trnmmit 
*'  ted  sacrileges  and  murders,  and  other  such  great  offences,  the  fatal  des* 
"  tiny  that  passes  judgment  upon  them,  hurls  them  into  Tartarus,  from 
*^  whence  they  never  depart.  But  those  who  are  found  guilty  of  crimes, 
*'  great  indeed,  but  worthy  of  pardon ;  who  have  cennuttfitf  violences  in 
**  the  transports  of  ragjB  against  their  father  or  mother,  or  have  killed  some 
«  one  in  a  like  emotion,  and  afterwards  repented,  these  suffer  the  same 
**  punishment,  and  in  the  same  place  witli  the  last ;  but  for  a  time  only, 
''  tin  by  their  prayers  and  supplioations  they  have  obtained  pardon  from 
**  those  they  have  injured. 

''  But  for  those  who  have  passed  through  life  with  peculiar  sanctity  of 
<«  manners,  delivered  from  their  base  eartiily  abodes  as  from  a  prison,  they 
"  are  receif  ed  on  high  in  a  pure  region,  which  they  inhabit ;  and  as  pbiloe- 
**  opby  has  sufficiently  puriGed  them,  they  live  %  without  ^eir  bodbe 
"  through  all  eternity,  in  a  series  of  joys  and  delights  it  is  not  easy  to.desr 
*'  cribe,  and  which  the  shortness  of  my  time  wUl  not  permit  me  to  ex- 
<«  |daio  more  at  large. 

*'  What  I  have  said  will  suffice,  I  conceive,  to  prove  that  we  ou^  to 
^  endeavour  strenuously,  throufj^out  our  whole  fives,  to  acquire  virtue  and 
"  wisdom;  for  you  see,  how  great  a  reward,  and  how  high  a  hope  is  pro- 
**  posed  to  us.  And  though  the  immortality  of  the  soul  were  dubious, 
"  instead  of  appearing  a  certainty  as  it  does,  every  wise  man  ought  to  as- 
'<  sure  himself,  that  it  is  well  worth  his  trouble  to  risk  his  belief  of  it  iu 
**  this  manner.  And  indeed  can  there  be  a  more  glorious  hazard  ?  We 
**  ought  to  enchant  ourselves  with  this  blessed  hope-;  for  which  reason  I 
"  have  lengthened  this  discourse  so  much/' 

Cicero  expresses  these  noble  sentiments  of  Socrates  with  his  usual  deli- 
cacy.  I  Almost  at  the  very  momeut  that  tie  held  tbe  deadly  draught  in 
his  hand,  he  talked  in  such  a  manner,  as  showed  tliat  he  looked  uf^on  death 
Dot  as  a  violence  done  to  him,  but  as  a  means  iiestowed  upon  him  of  as- 
cending to  heaven.  He  declared,  that,  upon  departing  out  of  this  life  two 
ways  are  open,  to  us  ^  the  one  leads  to  the  place  o/^ternal  misery  such 
souls  as  have  sullied  themselves  here  below  ia  shameful  pleasures  and 
criminal  actions ;  the  other  conducts  those  to  the  happy  mansions  of  the 

♦Platp.  113, 114. 

f  Daemon  is  a  Greek  word,  which  signifies  spirit,  genius,  and  with  us,  angel. 

i  The  resurrection  of  the  body  was  unknown  to  tiie  pagans^ 

II  Cum  pene  in  manu  jam  mortiferum  illiid  teneret  poculum,  locutus  ita  est, 
lit  non  ad  mortem  tradi,  verum  in  cesium  videretur  asceudcrc.  Ita  enim  censp- 
bat,  itaque  disserult ;  duas  esse  vias  duplicesque  cursus  animorum  c  coi-porc  ex- 
Cedentium.  Nam,  qui  se  humanis  vitiis  cp^otammiissi  nl,  cl  se  totos  lilnilinibus  ne- 
didissent,  quibas  coarctati  vchit  domesticis  vitiis  atqne  ilap/itiis  se  inquinassent,  lis 
devium  quoddam  iter  e^se,  seckisum  a  coni^iUo  deoruro  ;  qui  aiitem  se  intcgros 
Gastosque  servavissent,  quibusque  fuisset  minima  cum  cor|)oribus  contagio,  sesc- 

Sue  ab  his  semper  sevocassent,  essentque  in  corporibus  hnmanits  vitam  imitaii 
porum,  his  ad  ittos,   a  qtiibu^  essent  prefect!,  reditum  facileni  patera.    C;c. 
Tusc.  Quajst.  L  i.  n.  71,  7C. 
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gods,  who  have  ret^ned  their  pari^  apon  earth,  and  have  led  in  haaiao 
bodies  a  life  almost  diTine. 

-  *  When  Soisrates  had  done  speaking,  Crito  desired  him  io  ^ve  hini 
and  the  rest  of  his  fricfnds  his  last  instructions  in  regard  to  his  children,  and 
o^er  affairs,  that,  by  executing  them,  they  might  have  the  consola^on  of 
doing  him  some  pleasure,  ^*  I  shall  recommend  nothing  to  you  this  day," 
replied  Socrates,  ''more  than  I  have  always  done,  which  is  to  take  care  of 
''  yourselves.  You  cannot  do  yourselves  a  greater  service,  nor  do  me  and 
''  my  family  a  greater  pleasure."  Crito  having  asked  him  afterwards,  in 
what  manner  he  thought  fit  to  be  buried  :  ''  As  you  please,"  said  Siocrates, 
"  if  yon  can  by  hold  of  me,  and  I  not  escape  out  of  your  hands."  At 
the  same  (inVlooking  upon  his  friends  with  a  smile :  ''  I  can  never  per; 
'''saade  Crito',  that  Socrates  is  he  who  converses  with  you,  and  disposes 
''  the  several  parts  of  his  discourse ;  for  he  always  imagines,  that  I  am 
'*  what  he  is  going  to  see  dead  in  a  little  while.  He  confounds  me  with  my 
''  carcase,  and  therefore  asks  me  how  I  would  be  interred."  In  finishing 
these  words,  he  rose  up,  and  went  to  bathe  himself  in  a  chamber  adjoining. 
After  he  came  out  of  the  bath,  his  children  were  brought  to  him,  for  be 
had  three,  two  very  little,  and  the  other  grown  up.  He  spoke  to  them  for 
some  time,  gave  his  orders  to  the  woman  who  took  care  of  them,  and  then 
dismissed  them.  Being  returned  into  his  chamber,  he  laid  him  down  upon 
his  bed. 

The  servant  of  the  eleven  entered  at  the  same  instant,  and  having  in- 
formed him,  that  the  time  for  drinking  the  hemlock  was  come,  which  was 
at  sun  set,'  the  servant  was  so  much  afiected  with  sorrow,  that  he  turned 
his  back,  and  fell  a  weeping.  ''  See,"  said  Socrates,  "  the  good  heart  oT 
"  this  man !  Since  my  imprisonment  he  has  often  come  to  see  me,  and  to 
"  converse  with  me.  He  is  more  worthy  than  all  his  fellows.  How  heart- 
''  ily  the  poor  man  weeps  for  me !"  This  is  a  remarkable  example,  ami 
might  teach  those  in  an  office  of  this  kind  how  they  ought  to  behave  to  aQ 
prisoners,  but  more  especially  to  persons  of  merit,  when  they  are  so  od-^ 
happy  as  to  fall  into  their  hands.  The  fatal  cup  was  brought  SooraiCes 
asked  what  it  was  necessai^  for  him  to  do.  "  Nothing  more,"  replied  the 
servant,  *'  than  as  soon  as  you  have  drunk  off  the  draught,  to  walk  about 
'*  till  you  find  your  legs  grow  weary,  and  afterwards  li^  down  upon  yoilr 
^'  bed."  •  He  took  the  cup  without  any  emotion  or  change  in  his  coloor  or 
countenance,  and  regarding  the  man  with  a  steady  and  assured  look, 
"  Well,"  said  he,  "  what  say  you  of  this  drink ;  may  one  make  a  libation 
"  out  of  it  ?"  Upon  being  told  there  was  only  enough  for  one  dose :  "  At 
*^  least,"  continued  he,  "  we  may  say  our  prayers  to  the  gods,  as  it  is  our 
*<  duty  ;  and  implore  them  to  make  our  exit  from  this  world,  and  our  laat 
^*  stage  happy ;  which  is  what  I  moat  ardently  beg  of  them."  After  bavinyc 
spoke  these  words,  he  kept  silence  for  some  time,  and  drank  off  the  whole 
draught  with  amazing  tranquility,  and  a  serenity  of  aspect  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed or  conceived. 

Till  then  his  friends,  with  great  violence  to  tliemselves,  had  refraine<l 
from  fears ;  but  after  he  had  drank  the  potion,  th^y  were  no  longer  their 
own  roasters,  and  wept  abundantly.  Apoliodorus,  who  bad  been  in  tears 
during  almost  the  whole  conversation,  began  then  to  raise  great  cries,  ami 
to  lament  with  such  excessive  grief,  as  pierced  the  hearts  of  ali  who  were 
present.  Socrates  alone  remained  unmoved,  and  even  reproved  his  friend?, 
though  with  his  usual  mildness  and  good  nature.     "  What  are  you  dolta^  ?'' 

*Platp.  115— 115. 
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•«U  be  to  tkenii  ^'  I  admire  at  700.  Ah !  what  has  become  ot  year  vir- 
'<  toe  ?  Was  it  not  for  this  I  sent  away  the  women,  that  they  might  not  fall 
^  Mo  tJiese  weaknesses  7  For  I  have  always  heard  say,  that  we  ought  to 
*^  die  i^aoeably,  and  blessing  the  gods..  Be  at  ease,  I  beg  you,  and  show 
**  more  confitancy  aaci  resolution.^  These  xvord^  filled  them  with  confa* 
«4>ft,  lyid  obliged  them  to  restrain  their  tears. 

In  the  mean  time  he  kefit  walking  to  and  fro,  and  when  he  found  hb  legs 
grow  wear^,  he  laid  down  upon  his  bed,  as  he  bad  been  directed. 

The  poison  then  operated  more  and  more.  When  Socrates  found  it  be< 
piti  to  gain  upon  the  heart,  uncovering  his  face,  which  had  been  covered^ 
without  doubt  to  prevent  any  thing  from  disturbing  him  in  his  last  mo- 
ieenls,  ^  Crito,"  said  he,  which  were  his  last  words,  '*  We  owe  a  cock  to 
^'  ^sculapius ;  discharge  that  vow  for  me,  and  pray  do  not  forget  it ;"  soon 
after  ivhich  he  breathed  his  last.  Crito  went  to  his  body,  and  closed  his 
mouth  and  eyes.  Bucb  was  the  end  of  Socrates ;  in  the  first  year  of  the 
♦tJth  Olympiad,  and  the  70th  of  his  age.  Cicero  *  says,  he  could  never 
read  the  description  of  his  death  in  Plato  without  tears. 

Plato,  add  the  rest  of  Socrates'  disciples,  apprehending  the  rage  of  his 
accusers  was  not  satiated  by  that  victim,  retired  to  Megara,  to  the  house 
of  Eocild  ;  wherfe  they  staid  till  the  stofih  blew  over.  Euripides,  howev- 
er, to  reproach  the  Athenians  with  the  horrible  crime  they  had  committed, 
hH  Condemning  the  best  of  men  to  die  upon  such  slight  grounds,  compos- 
ed his  tragedy  called  Pnlamedes,  in  which,  under  the  name  of  that  hero, 
who  was  also  destroyed  by  a  black  calumniation,  he  deplored  the  misfor- 
tune of  his  friend.     When  the  actor  came  to  repeat  this  verse, 

"  Yoti  doom  the  justest  of  the  Greeks  to  perish,^' 

the  whole  theatre^  remembering  Socrates  in  so  distinct  an  image  of  him, 
melted  into  tears,  and  a  decree  passed  to  prohibit  speaking  any  more  of 
of  bfan  in  puUic.  Some  believe  Euripides  was  dead  before  Socrates,  and 
refect  tim  circumstance. 

floweverit  were,  the  people  of  Athens  did  not  open  their  eyes  till  somo 
liflM  after  the  death  of  Socrates.  Their  hatred  being  satisfied,  their  preju- 
dioea  expired,  and  time  having  given  them  an  opportunity  for  reflection, 
the  notorious  iojnstke  of  the  sentence  appeared  in  all  its  horrors.  Nothing 
was  beard  throughout  the  city  but  discourses  in  favour  of  Socrates.  The 
academy,  the  Lyceum,  private  houses,  public  walks,  and  market-places, 
eeemed  still  to  re-echo  the  sound  of  his  loved  voice.  Here,  said  they,  he 
formed  our  youth,  and  taught  our  children  to  love  their  country,  and  16 
honour  their  parents.  In  this  place,  he  gave  us  his  admirable  lessons,  and 
Bometiroes  made  us  seasonable  reproadies,  to  engage  us  more  warmly  in 
the  pursuit  of  virtue.  Alas !  how  have  we  rewarded  him  for  such  import- 
ant services !  Athens  was  in  universal  mourning  and  consternation.  The 
schools  were  shut  up,  and  all  exercbes  suspended.  The  accusers  were 
called  to  account  for  the  innocent  blood  they  had  caused  to  be  shed.  Me- 
atus was  condemned  to  die,  and  the  rest  banished.  Plutarch  observer, 
that  all  those  who  had  any  share  in  this  black  calumny,  were  in  such  abo- 
mination among  the  citizens,  that  no  one  would  give  them  fire,  apswer 
them  any  question,  nor  go  into  the  same  bath  with  them,  and  had  the 
place  cleansed  where  they  had  bathed,  lest  they  should  be  polluted  by 

♦  Quid  dicam  de  Socrate,  cujus  mortf  ilTarrrmari  poleo  PlAtoncnj  legeos  ?  De 
iiat.  deor.  lib.  iii.  n.  82. 
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teaching  it ;  which  drove  them  into  such  despair,  that  many  of  them  IdR^ 
dd  themselves. 

*  The  Athenians,  not  contented  with  having  punished  his  accusersy  cavs* 
ed  a  statue  of  brass  to  be  erected  to  him,  of  the  workmanship  of  the  cele- 
brated Lysippus,  and  placed  it  in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the 
city.  Their  respect  and  gratitude  rose  even  to  a  religious  veneration ;  they 
dedicated  a  chapel  to  him,  as  to  a  hero  and  a  demi-god,  which  they  caHed 
'Ztnt^artM^  that  is  to  say,  "  the  chapel  of  Socrates." 

SECTION  VIII. 

ilEFLECTlONS   UPON    80CBATE9,    AND     THC     SENTENCE    PABBED  UFOlf  HIH 
BT   THE   ATHENIANS. 

WE  must  be  very  much  surprised,  when  on  the  one  side  we  consider  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  the  people  of  Athens,  as  to  what  regards  the  worsbif^ 
of  the  gods,  which  ran  so  high  as  to  occasion  their  condemning  the  most 
eminent  persons  upon  the  simple  suspicion  of  their  failing  in  respect  for 
them  ;  and  on  the  other,  when  we  see  the  exceeding  toleration  (to  call  it 
no  worse)  with  which  the  same  people  hear  comedies  every  day,  in  which 
all  the  gods  are  turned  into  ridicule  in  a  manner  capable  of  inspiring  the 
highest  contempt  for  them.  All  Aristophanes'  pieces  abound  with  ple^w- 
f^ntries,  or  rather  buflfooDeries  of  this  kind ;  apd  If  it  is  true,  that  this  pe^t 
Mid  not  know  what  it  was  to  spare  the  greatest  men  of  the  republi!C|  it  mjay 
be  said  also  as  justly,  he  was  still  less  favourable  to  the  gods. 

Such  were  the  daily  entertainments  in  the  theatre,  which  the  people  of 
Athens  not  only  heard  without  pain,  but  with  such  joy,  pleasure;  and  ap- 
plause, that  they  rewarded  the  poet  with  public  hono^irs,  who  diverted 
th^m  so  agreeably.  What  was  there  in  Socrates,  tbat>came  near  this  ex- 
cessive licence?  Never  did  any  person  of  the  pagan  world  speak  of  the 
Divinity,  or  of  the  adoration  due  to  him^  in  so  pure,  so  noble,  and  so  re»- 
pectful  a  manner.  He  did  not  declare  against  the  gods  publicly  received 
and  honoured  by  a  religion  more  ancient  than  the  city :  he  only  avoided 
imputing  to  thein  the  crimes  and  infamous  actions,  which  the  popular  cre- 
dulity ascribed  to  theid,  and  which  were  only  proper  to  depreciate  and  de- 
cry them  in  the  sense  of  the  people.  He  did  not  blame  the  saeriOcea,  fesli- 
.  vals,  nor  the  other  ceremonies  of  religion ;  he  only  taught,  that  all  that  pomp 
and  outward  show  could  not  be  agreeable  to  the  goda  without  oprightness 
of  intention  ami  purity  of  heart. 

This  wise,  this  illumined,  this  religious  roan,  however,  with  all  his  vene- 
ration and  noble  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  Divinity,  is  condemned  aa  no 
impious  person  by  the  suffrages  of  almost  an.  whole  people,  without  hb  ac- 
cusers being  able  to  instance  one  single  avowed  fact,  or  to  produce  any 
proof  with  the  least  appearance  of  probability. 

From  whence  conhi  fo  evident,  so  universal,  and  so  determinate  n  con- 
.  tradrction  arise  among  the  Athenians  ?  A  people,  abounding  in  other  res- 
pects with  wit,  tasle,  and  knowledge,  must  withbut  doubt  have  bad  their 
reasons,  at  least  in  appearance,  for  a  conduct  so  different,  ami  sentiments 
80  opposite  to  their  general  character.  Rlay  we  not  say,  that  the  Atheni- 
ans considered  their  go<ls  in  a  double  light  ?  They  confined  their  real  reli- 
gion to  the  public,  sutemn,  and  hereditary  worship,  as  they  had  received 
it  from  their  ancestors,  as  it  was  established  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  Aind 
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beeDpneliaedftom  iaunemorial  time,  and  ^spedaliy  confirmed  by  the  or- 
aclesy  anguiB,  offerings,  and  sacrifices.  It  is  bj  this  standard  tbey  regula- 
ted their  pietj ;  against  which  they  could  not  suffer  tlie  least  attempt  wha(- 
Boerer.:  it  was  of  this  worship  alone  they  iprere  jealops ;  it  was  for  these 
•noient  ceremonies  they  were  such  ardent  zealots ;  aiyd  they  believed, 
.thangh  without  foundation,  that  Socrates  was  an  eneqiy  to  them.  But 
there  was  another  kind  of  religion,  founded  upon  fable,  poetical  fictions, 
popolar  opinions,  and  foreign  customs ;  for  this  they  were  little  concern- 
edy  and  aibandoned  it  entirety  to  the  ppets,  to  the  representations  of  the 
theatre,  and  common  conversation. 

*  What  grosaness  did  they  not  attribute  to  Juqq  and  Vequs  1  No  citizen 
.,woQld  have  been  satisfied  that  his  wife  or  daughters  should  havQ  resem- 
bled these  goddesses.  Tlmotheus,  the  fapious  mqsician,  having  represent- 
ed Diana  upon  the  stage  of  Athens,  transported  with  folly,  fury,  and  rage, 
one  of  the  spectators  conceived  be  could  qot  make  a  greater  imprecation 
against  him,  than  to  wish  his  daqghter  might  biecorae  the  likeness  of  that 
divinity.  It  is  better,  says  Plutarch,  to  believe  there  are  no  gods,  than  to 
imagine  them  of  this  kind ,  open  and  declared  impiety  being  less  profane^ 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  than  so  gross  and  absurd  a  superstition. 

However  it  be,  the  sentence  of  which  we  have  related  the  circumstan- 
ces, will,  through  all  ages,  cover  Athens  with  infamy  and  reproacti,  that 
.all  the  splendour  of  its  glorioiis  actions,  for  which  it  is  otherwise  so  justly 
renowned,  can  never  obliterate ;  and  it  shows  at  the  same  time,  what  is  to 
be  expected  from  a  people,  gentle,  humane,  and  beneficent  at  bottom  (for 
anch  the  Athenians  really  were,)  but  warm,  proud,  haughty,  inconstant, 
wavering  with  every  wind,  and  every  impression.  It  is  therefore  with  rea- 
son, that  their  assemblies  have  been  compared  to  a  tempestuous  sea ;  as 
that  element,  like  the  people,  though  calm  and  peaceable  of  itself,  is  sul^- 
ject  to  be  frequently  agitated  by  a  violence  not  its  own. 

As  to  Socrates,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  pagan  world  never  produced 
any  thing  so  great  and  perfect.  When  we  observe  to  what  an  height  he 
carries  the  sdilimity  of  his  sentiments,  not  only  in  respect  to  moral  virtue, 
temperance,  sobriety,  patience  in  adversity,  the  love  of  poverty,  and  the 
for^veness  of  wrongs  ;  but  what  is  far  more  considerable,  in  regard  to  tl^e 
Divinity,  his  unity,  omnipotence,  creation  of  the  world,  and  providence  io 
the  government  of  it ;  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  its  ultirnate  end  aqd  eter- 
nal destiny ;  the  rewards  of  the  good,  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked ; 
when  we  consider  this  train  of  sublime  knowledge,  we  ask  our  reason 
whether  it  is  a  pagan  who  thinks  and  speaks  in  this  manner,  and  can  scarce 
persuade  ourselves,  that  from  so  dark  and  pbsQure  a  fund  as  paganisip, 
ahould  shine  forth  such  living  and  glorious  rays  of  light. 

It  is  true,  his  reputation  was  not  without  alloy,  and  it  has  l^een  aflSrmed} 
that  the  purity  of  his  manners  did  not  answer  those  of  his  sentiments. 
f  This  question  has  been  discussed  among  the  learned,  but  my  plan  will 
not  permit  me  to  treat  it  in  its  extent.  The  reader  may  see  Abl^e  Fraguier's 
dissertation  in  defence  of  Socrates  against  the  reproaches  made  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  conduct;  The  negative  argument  he  makes  use  of  in  his  jos- 
tification,  seems  a  very  strong  one.  He  observes,  that  neither  Aristopha- 
nes in  his  comedy  of  the  piouds,  which  is  entirely  agains^  Socrates,  nor 
his  vile  accusers  in  his  (rial,  have  advanced  one  word  that  tends  io  iix^- 
peach  the  purity  of  his  ipanners :  and  it  is  not  propable,  that  such  violent 

*  Plat  de  superstit  p.  17Q. 

7  Memoires  de  V  Academie  des  Iqscrip.  tom.iv.  p.  37%^ 
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enemies  as  these  would  haye  neglected  one  of  the  most  likely  \ 

discredit  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  judges,  if  there  had  be«i  anj  fi>M4atio|s 

or  appearance  for  the  use  of  it. 

I  confess,  hovrerer,  that  certain  principles  of  Plato  his  disciple,  iwld  bf^ 
him  in  common  with  his  master,  upon  the  nudity  of  the  comhatants  ia  Ibe 
public  games,  from  which  at  the  same  time  hf  did  not  exclude  the  fair  aex^ 
and  the  behaTiour  of  Socrates  himself,  who  wrestled  naked  man  to  maft 
with  Alcibiades,  gives  us  no  great  idea  of  that  philosopher's  deKcaej  ifi 
point  of  modesty  and  bashfulness.  *  What  shall  we  say  of  bit  visit  !• 
Theodota,  a  woman  of  Athens  of  indifferent  reputation,  only  lo  asaate 
himself  with  his  own  eyes  of  her  extraordinary  bci|u(y,  which  was  moch 
talked  of,  and  of  the  precepts  he  gt^ve  her  for  the  attractioa  of  admirfMn^ 
and  the  retaining  them  in  her  snares?  Do  such  lessons  consist  muok  wilk 
a  philosopher  1  I  pass  over  many  other  things  in  silence.  • 

I  am  the  less  surprised,  after  this,  that  sevoral  of  the  fathers  have  eensor- 
ed  him  in  regard  to  purity  of  manners,  and  that  they  have  thought  it  H^ 
apply  to  him,  as  well  as  to  his  discipl^  Plato,  what  dt  Paul  f  says  pf  Uie 
philosophers ;  that  God  by  a  jiist  judgment  has  abandoned  Ibem  to  a  rep- 
robate sense,  and  to  the  most  shameful  lusts  for  their  punishmept ;  in  that 
having  clearly  known  there  ^vas  but  one  true  God,  they  had  pot  Honoured 
him  as  they  ought,  by  publicly  avowing  tlieir  belief,  and  were  not  ashamefl 
lo  associate  him  with  an  Innpmerable  multitude  of  diviBities,  ridioplouB  and 
infamous  eyen  in  their  own  opinions. 

And  in  this,  properly  speaking,  consists  the  ^rime  of  Socmtes,  who  ^raa 
not  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians,  but  gave  occasion  for  his  being 
justly  condemned  by  the  eternal  Truth,  ft  had  illuipinated  his  sout  wltb 
the  most  pure  and  sublime  lights,  of  which  the  pagan  wori(!(  was  capable ; 
for  we  are  not  ignorant,  that  ail  knowledge  of  God,  even  natural,  cannot 
come  but  from  himself  alone.  He  held  admirable  principles  with  relation 
to  the  Divinity.  He  agreeably  rallied  the  fables  upon  which  the  ridiculous 
myBterfes  of  his  age  were  founded.  He  often  spoke,  and  in  the  most  exalt- 
ed terms,  of  the  existehcq  of  one  opiy  God,  eternal,  invisible,  creator  of 
the  universe,  supreme  director  and  arbjter  of  all  events,  avenger  of  Crimea, 
and  rewanler  of  virtues :  but  he  did  }  nqt  dare  tp  give  a  public  testimony 
of  these  great  truths.  He  perfectly  discerned  the  false  and  the  ridicplons 
of  the  pagan  system,  and  nevertheless,  as  Seneca  says  of  the  wise  man, 
and  acted  himself,  he  observed  exactly  all  the  customs  and  ^eremonlee, 
hot  as  agreeable  to  the  god?,  but  as  enjoined  by  the  laws.*  i(e  ||  acknowl- 
edged at  bottom  one  only  divinity,  and  worshipped  with  the  people  that 
multitude  of  infamous  idols,  which  ancient  superstition  had  heaped  up  dur- 
ing along  succession  of  ages.  He  held  peculiar  opinions  in  the  schools, 
but  followed  the  multitude  in  the  temples.  As  a  philosopher,  he  clespised 
and  detested  the  idols  in  secret ;  as  e^  citieen  of  Athens  and  a  senator,  he 

*  Xenoph.  Memor.  1.  iii.  p.  783 — ^786.  f  Rom.  c.  i.  v.  17 — 92. 

J  Qus  omnis  (ait  Seneca)  sapiens  servabit  tanciuam  legibus  jussa,  non  tanquam 
dias  grata--^  Omnem  istam  igqobilem  deorum  turbam, '  quam  longo  svo  longa  su- 
perstitio  congessit,  sic,  inquit,  adorabimus,  ut  memineriinus  cultum  ejus  magis 
ad  morexn,  ad  rem,  pertinere. — Sed  iste,  quem  philosopbia  quasi  lil>erum  fbce- 
rat,  tamen,  quia  illustris  senator  crat,  colcbat  quod  reprehcndebat,  agebat  quod 
arguebat,  quod  culpabat  adorabat — eo  damnabilis,  quo  ilia,  qu«  mendaciter 
agebat,  sic  ageret,  ct  eum  populus  veracitcr  agcrc  existimarct  St.  August, 
dc  civit  Dei.  1.  vi.  c.  10.       ' 

II  Eorura  sapientes,  quos  pbilosophos  vocant,  scholas  habebant  dissentientes,  et 
templa  communia.    Id.  lib.  do.  ver.  rel  c.  1. 
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fpald  tfaem  in  public  the  same  adoration  with  others;  by  «o  mpch  the  more 
to  be  condemned,  says  St  Augustin,  as  that  worship,  which  was  only  ex* 
temal  and  dissembled^  seemed  to  the  people  to  be  the  effect  of  sincerity 
and  conviction. 

^  And  it  cannot  be  said  that  Socrates  altered  his  conduct  at  the  end  of  his 
fife,  or  that  he  then  expressed  a  greater  zeal  for  truth.  In  his  defence  be- 
fore the  people,  be  declared  that  he  bad  always  received  and  honoured  the 
same  gods  as  the  Athenians ;  and  the  last  order  he  gave  before  be  expired, 
was  to  sacrifice  in  his  name  a  cock  to  ^sculapius.  Behold  then  this  prince 
of  the  philosophers,  declared  by  the  Delphic  oracle  the  wisest  of  man- 
kind, who,  notwithstanding  his  internal  conviction  of  one  only  divinity, 
dies  in  the  bosom  of  idolatry,  and  with  the  profession  of  adoring  all  the 
gods  of  the  pagan  theology.  Socrates  is  the  more  inexcusable  in  this, 
tiiat  declaring  himself  a  man  expressly  appointed  by  heaven  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  truth,  he  fails  in  the  most  essential  duty  of  the  glorious  com- 
mission he  acribes  to  himself:  for  if  there  be  any  truth  in  religion  that  we 
ought  more  particularly  to  avow,  it  is  that  which  regards  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead,  and  the  vanity  of  idol  worship.  In  this  his  courage  bad  been 
well  placed,  nor  would  it  have  been  any  great  difficulty  to  Socrates,  de- 
termined besides  as  he  was  to  die.  But,  says  St.  Augustin,*  these  philos- 
ophers were  not  designed  by  God  to  enlighten  the  world,  nor  to  bring  men 
over  from  the  impiouf  worship  of  false  deities  to  the  holy  religion  of  the 
true  God. 

We  cannot  deny  Socrates  to  have  been  the  hero  of  the  pagan  world  In 
regard  to  moral  virtues.  But  to  judge  rightly  of  him,  let  us  draw  a  parallel 
between  this  supposed  hero  aqd  the  martyrs  of  Christianity,  who  often 
were  young  children  and  tender  virgins,  and  yet  were  not  afraid  to  shed 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  to  defend  and  confirm  the  same  truths,  which 
Socrates  knew,  without  daring  to  assert  in  public  :  I  mean  the  unity  of 
God,  and  the  vanity  of  idols.  Lict  us  also  compare  the  so  much  boasted 
death  of  this  prince  of  philosophers,  with  that  of  oifr  holy  bishops,  who 
have  done  the  Christian  religion  so  much  hqnour,  by  their  sublimity  of 
genius,  the  extent  of  their  knowledge,  and  the  beauty  and  excellence  of 
their  writings ;  a  St.  Cyprian,  a  St.  Augustine,  and  'so  many  others  as 
were  all  seen  to  die  in  the  bosom  of  humility,  folly  convinced  of  their 
nnworthin0ss  and  nothingness,  penetrated  with  a  livf;|y  fear  of  the  judg- 
ments of  God,  and  expecting  their  salvation  from  his  sole  goodness  and 
condescending  mercy.  Philosophy  inspires  no  siich  sentiments ;  they  could 
proceed  only  from  the  grace  of  the  Alediator,  ^hieh,  ^'  we  are  tfiught  to 
^  believe,''  Socrates  did  nqt  deserve  ^o  know* 

*  Non  sic  isti  nati  erant,  ut  populorum  suoruip  opinion^cpi  ad  verqm  cultum 
vert  Dei  a  simulacrorum  superstitions,  atque  ab  hujus  mun^i  vanitatc,  converter 
rent    St.  August  lib.  de.  rpr.  rel.  c.  S. 
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MANNSmS   AND   CUSTOMS   OF  THS   GREEKS. 

JL  HE  most  essential  part  of  history,,  and  which  it  cooeems  tiie  reader 
idost  to  know,  is  that  which  explains  the  character  and  manners,  as  well  of 
the  people  in  general,  as  of  the  great  persons  in  particular  of  whom  it 
treats ;  and  this  may  be  said  to  be  in  some  sort  the  sonl  of  history,  of 
wliicb  the  facts  are  only  the  body.  I  haTe  endearonred,  as  ocbaAin  of- 
fered, to  paint  in  their  trae  colours  the  most  illustrioifs  personages  of 
Greece ;  it  remairis  for  me  to  show  the  genius  and  character  of  the  peopto 
themselves.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  &ose  of  Lacedtemon  and  Athens, 
who  always  held  the  first  rank  among  the  Greeks,'  and  shall  reduce  What 
I  have  to  say  upon  this  subject  to  three  heads ;  their  political  govemmte^ 
War,  and  reUgion. 

Sigonius,  Meursius,  Potter,  and  several  others,  who  have  written  upon 
ttfe  Grecian  antiquities  supply  me  with  great  lights,  and  are  of  equal  use 
tb  me  iii  the  matters  it  remains  for  me  to  treat. 


CHAPTER  1: 

OF  POLITICAL   OOVEENMENT. 

JL  HERE  are  three  principal  forms  of  government  i  monarchy,  in  which  ^ 
single  person  reigns.;  aristocracy  in  which  the  eldest  and  wisest  govern ; 
aind  democracy  in  which  the  supreme  authority  k  lodged  iA  (he  handai  of 
the  people.  The  most  celebrated  writers  of  antiquity,  as  Plato,  Arii^tle, 
Poly  bins,  and  Plutarch,  give  the  preference  to  the  first  kind  as  including 
the  most  advantages  with  the  fewest  inconveniences.  But  all  agree^  and  it 
cannot  be  too  often  mculcated,  that  the  end  6f  all  government,  and.  the 
duty  of  every  one  in  authority,  iii  whatsoever  m^ner  it  be,  id  to  use  his 
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utmost  eodeafours  to  render  IkoM  Mder  bis  command  haf^py  and  joi^ 
by  obtaining  for  them  on  the  one  side  aaMy  and  tranquilitj,  with  the  .ad- 
vantages and  conveniences  of  fife,  aftil  Ott  Hie  other  all  the  means  and 
helps  that  may  contribute  to  making  them  virtuous.  As  the  pilot's  end, 
says  Cicero,*  is  to  steer  bis  vessel  happily  into  its  port,  the  physician's 
to  preserve  or  restore  health,  the  generars  of  an  army  to  obtain  victory  ;  so 
a  pHnce,  and  every  man  who  gdverns  others,  ought  to  make  the  utility 
of  the  governed  his  view  and  motive,  and  to  remember,  that  the  supreme 
rale  of  all  just  coyernment  is  the  good  of  the  public,f  Saiuspopuli  supre^ 
tnd  lex  eato.  He  adds,  that  the  greatest  and  most  noble  function  in  the 
world  is  to  bfe  the  author  of  the  hapfiioess  of  mankind. 

Plato  in  an  hundred  places,  esteem^  as  nofthlng  the  most  shining  quali- 
ties and  actions  of  those  who  govern,  if  they  do  not  tend  to  promote  I  he 
two  great  ends  I  have  mentioiied,  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  people  ; 
add  he  refutes  at  large  in  the  ftrstt  book  of  his  Republic,  one  Thrasyma- 
chuB,  who  advMiced^  thai  aubjecfe  were  bom  lor  the  prince,  and  not 
Ihe  prince  for  his  subjects ;  and  that  whatever  promoted  the  interest  of 
the  prince  and  commonwealth  ought  to  be  deemed  just  and  lawful. 

in  the  distinctions  which  have  been  made  upon  the  several  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, .U.hks  l>e^  ^Agreed,  Hitft  that  would  be  the  most  perfect  which 
should  unite  in  itself,  by  an  happy  mixture  of  institutions,  all  the  advan- 
tages, and  exclude  an  the  ineti^veniences  of  the  rest ;  and  almott  all  tho 
ancients  haV6  believed||  that  the  Lacedaemonian  government  came  nearest 
fo  this  Idea  of  [f^ifectfoti. 

ARTICLE  1. 

OF  ^fllfi   COVEHNMENT   Of*   SiPABTA. 

FftOM-th^  tioM  liwi  Heraclides  bad  re-entered  Peloponnesus,  Sparta  was 
govoraed  by  two  king S|  wiio  were  always  of  the  same  two  bmilies,  de- 
aoended  from  Hereuies  by  two  different  braaches,  as  I  have  observed 
elsewhere.  Wbetiier  from  pride,  or  the  «bnae  of  despotio  power  on  the 
the  side  of  the  kin(gs,  or  the  desire  of  independence)  and  an  immoderate 
love  of  liberty  on  that  of  the  people,  Sparta,  in  its  beginnings,  was  always 
involved  in  commotions  and  revolts,  which  would  infjptllibly  havo  occa- 
sioned its  rain,  a«  had  happened  to  Argos  and  Messene,  two  neighbouring 
eitiqs  o^aHy  powerful  with  itself,  if  tde  wise  foresight  of  Lycurgus  had  not 
prevented  fatal  consequences  by  the  reformation  he  made  in  the  state.  J 
have  related  it  at  large  in  the  life  of  that  legislator,^  and  shall  only  touch 
here  upon  what  regiutis  the  government. 


*  Tenesne  igitur,  moderatorem  ilium  reip.  quo  referre  velimus  omnia  ?  Ut  gu- 
bernatori  cursus  secundus,  medico  sains,  imperatori  victoria,  sic  buic  moderator! 
reip.  beata  civium  vita  pfoposita  est,  lit  opibus  firraa,  copiis  locuples,  gloria  ampla, 
virtute  honesta  sit.  Uujus  enim  operis  maximi  inter  hotoines  atque  optimi  man\ 
\  perfcctorem  volo.    Ad.  Attic.  1.  viii.  cpist  10. 


t  Glc  de  leg.  I.  iil.  n.  8.  \  Page  88a-'S49. 

I  Polyb.  1.  vi.  p.  458,  4M. 
\  Uook  V.  Art  vii. 
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SECTION  I. 

IDfiA   OF  THE    SPARTAN   OOTBBNMBlfT. 

LTCUROUS  restdried' order  aifid  peace  in  Sparta,  by  the  eBtablisbmenf 
of  the  senate.  It-eonsisted  of  !^8  senators,  and  the  two  kings  presided  In 
it.  This  august  council,  formed  out  of  the  wisest  and  most  experienced 
ipen  in  the  nation,  served  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  two  other  authorities^ 
that  of  the  kings  and  that  of  the  people  ;  and  whenever  the  one  was  for 
overbearing  the*  other,  the  senate  interposed,  by  joining  the  weakest,  and 
thereby  held  the  balance  between  both.  At  length,  to  prevent  this  body 
itself  from  abusing  its  power,  which  was  very  gtcit,  a  kind  of  curb  was 
annexed  to  it,  by  the  nomination  of  five  Ephori,  who  were  elected  out  of 
the  people,  whose  office  lasted  only  one  year,  and  who  had  authority  not 
only  oTerthe  senators,  but  the  kings  theinselves. 

The  power  of  the  kings  was  extrebely  liiniteil,  especially  in  the  city, 
and  in  time  of  peace.  In  war  they  had  the  command  of  the  fleets  and 
armies,  and  at  tliat  time  greater  authority.  *  However,  they  had  even  then 
a  kind  of  ins()ectord  and  commissioners  assigned  them,  who  served  as 
A  necessary  councilj^  and  were  generally  chosen  for  that  office,  from  their 
being  out  of  favour  with  them,  in  order  that  there  should  be  ho  connivance 
on  their  side,  and  the  republic  be  the  better  served.  There  was  almost 
continually  some  secret  ihiaunderstancling  between  the  two  kings  ;  whether 
it  proceeded  from  a  naturki  jealousy  between  the  two  btanches,  or  was 
the  effect  of  the  Spartan  policy,  to  which  their  too  great  linioh  miight  have 
giren  umbrage. 

The  Ephori  had  a  greater  authority  at  Sparta  than  the  tribunes  of  the 
Ro.man  people.  They  presided  in  the  election  ot  the  nlagistrates,  and 
could  call  tHeni  to  an  account  for  their  administration.  Their  power  ex- 
tended even  to  the  persons  of  theit'  ktngs,  and  of  the  princes  of  the  btooil 
i'oyal,  whom  they  had  a  right  to  imprison,  which  they  actually  used  in  re- 
gard to  ^ausanias.  When  they  sat  upon  their  seats  in  the  tribunal,  they 
did  not  rise  up  when  the  kings  entered,  which  was  a  mark  of  respect  paid 
them  by  all  the  other  magistrates,  and  seemed  to  imply  a  kind  of  superiority 
in  the  JBphori,  from  their  representing  the  people  ;  and  it  is  observed  of 
f  Agesilaus,  (hat  when  he  was  seated  upon  his  throne  to  dispense  justice, 
and  the  iSphon  came  in,  he  nevfer  failed  to  rise  up  to  do  them  honour.  It 
Id  very  probable,  that  before  him,  it  was  not  usual  for  the  kings  to  behave 
in  that  mttnrier,  Plutartib  relating  this  behatiotir  of  Agesilaus  as  peculiar 
to  him. 

All  public  business  was  proposed  and  examined  in  the  senate,  and  reso- 
lutions  passed  accordingly  in  the  same  place.  But  the  decrees  of  the  sen- 
ate were  not  of  force,  unless  ratified  by  the  people. 

There  must  have  been  exceeding  wisdom  In  the  laws  established  by  Ly- 
curgus,  for  the  government  of  Sparta,  because,  as  long  as  they  were  exact- 
ly observed,  no  commotions  or  seditions  of  thejieopie  were  ever  known 
in  the  city,  no  change  in  the  form  of  government  was  ever  proposed,  no 
private  person  usurped  authority  by  violence,  or  made  himself  tyrant ; 
the  people  never  thought  of  depriving  the  two  families,  in  whicb.it  had  al- 
ways been,  of  the  sovereignty,  nor  did  any  of  the  kings  ever  attempt /to 
assume  more  poiver  than  the  laws  admitted.    This  reflection,^  which  both 

*  Arist  de  rep.  1.  ii.  p.  331.  t  Plat,  in  Agesil.  p.  597. 

t  Xcnoph.  in  Agesil.  p.  Q*l.    Polvb.  1.  vi.  p.  lOfi, 
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Xenopb^n  and  PolybiuB  make,  shows  the  idea  they  Had  of  the  wisdom  of 
Lycurgus,  in  point  of  his  policy,  and  the  opinion  we  ought  to  have  of  it. 
In  effect,  no  other  eity  of  Gieece  had  this  advantage,  and  all  of  them  ex- 
perienced many  changes  and  Ticbsitudes  for  want  of  the  like  laws  to 
perpetuate  their  form  of  government. 

The  reason  of  this  constancy  and  stability  of  the  Lacedemonians  in 
their  government  and  conduct  is,  that  in  Sparta  the  laws  governed  abso- 
lutely, and  with  sovereign  authority  ;  whereas  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Other  Grecian  cities,  abandoned  to  the  caprice  of  private  men,  to  despotic 
power,  to  an  arbitrary  and  irregular  sway,  experienced  the  truth  of  Plato's 
saying,*  that  that  city  is  miaerable,  where  the  magistrates  command  the 
laws,  and  not  the  laws  the  magistrates. 

The  example  of  Argos  and  Messene,  which  I  have  already  related,  wonld 
alone  suffice  to  show  how  just  and  true  that  reflection  is.  f  After  their  re- 
turn from  the  Trojan  war,  the  Greeks,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Dori- 
ans, established  themselves  in  three  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  Lacedfemon, 
Ai^os,  and  Messene,  and  swore  alliance  and  protection  of  each  other. 
These  three  cities,  governed  alike  by  monarchical  power,  had  the  same 
advantages,  except  in  the  fertility  of  the  lands  where  they  were  situated, 
in  which  the  two  latter  carried  it  extremely*  Argos  and  Messene  howev- 
er did  not  long  preserve  their  superiority.  The  haughtiness  of  the  kings, 
and  the  disobedience  of  the  people,  occasioned  their  fall  from  the  flour- 
ishing condition  in  which  they  had  been  at  first ;  and  their  example  prov- 
ed, says  Plutarch  after  Plato,  that  it  was  the  peculiar  favour  of  the  gods 
which  gave  the  Spartans  such  a  man  as  Lycurgus,  capable  of  prescribing 
go  wise  aad  reasonable  a  plan  of  government. 

To  support  it  without  change,  particular  care  was  taken  to  educate  the 
youth  according  to  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  country,  in  order  that 
they  might  become  a  second  nature  in  them,  by  being  early  ingrafted  into 
them,  and  confirmed  by  long  habitude.  The  hard  and  sober  manner  in 
which  they  were  brought  up,  inspired  them  during  the  rest  of  their  lives 
with  a  natural  taste  for  frugality  and  temperance,  that  distinguished  them 
from  all  other  people,  and  wonderfully  adapted  them  to  support  the  fa- 
tigues of  war.  {  Plato  observes,  that  this  salutary  custom  had  banished 
from  Sparta,  and  all  the  territory  in  its  dependance,  drunkenness,  debauche- 
ry, and  all  their  consequential  disorders :  insomuch  that  it  was  a  crime 
punishable  by  law  to  drink  wine  to  excess  even  in  the  Bncchannalia,  which 
.every  where  else  were  days  of  licence,  wherein  whole  cities  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  last  excesses. 

They  also  accustomed  the  children  from  their  earliest  infancy  to  an  en- 
tire submission  to  the  laws,  magistrates,  and  all  in  authority  ;  and  | 
tlieir  education,  properly  epeakmg,  was  no  more  than  an  apprenticeship 
of  obedience.  It  was  for  this  reason  Agesilaus  advised  Xenophon  to  send 
his  children  to  Sparta,  as  to  an  excellent  school,^  where  they  might  learn 
the  greatest  and  most  noble  of  all  sciences,  "  to  obey  and  to  command," 
for  the  one  nuturally  leads  on  to  the  other.  If  was  not  only  the 
mean,  the  poor,  and  the  ordinary  citizens,  who  were  subjected  iu  thie 

*Plat.  liv.  (le  leg.  p.  71.\ 

f  Plat.  I.  iii.  do.  leg.  p.  6«.S— 635.    Plut.  in  Lycurg.  p.  45. 

t  Plat  I  I  de  Irrc.  p.  637. 

11  Gfi  TTj  :rcniftaf  tifttt  fuXirnt  tvirtiB-gi^.    Plut  in  Lycurg.  p.  58. 

sil,  p.  606. 
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BiAkiner  to  the  Iaw§  ;  but  tbe  lieh,  the  povrerful,  «fa«  ma^iatrates,  wi4  evea 
kiDS& ;  and,  they  did  not  dUtingaish  theinselvea  from  tbe  otbera  in  any  thiag 
bat  aaore  exact  obedieBce  ;  convinced  that  eueb  behariour  was  tbe  surest 
means  to  tbeir  bebg  obeyed  and  respected  tbemseWes  by  their  inferiors. 

*  Hence  came  the  so  much  celebrated  answers  of  Demaratus.  Xerxes 
cotdd  not  comprehend  how  the  Lacedaemoniansy  who  had  no  master  to 
controul  theoA,  should  be  capable  to  confront  dangers  and  death.  <'  They 
^  are  free  and  independent  of  all  men,"  repUed  Demaratus,  <'  but  tin 
"  law  is  above  them,  and  commands  them ;  and  that  law  ordains  that  thejr 
*'  must  conqver  or  die."  f  Upon  another  occasion)  when  somebody  ex- 
pressed tbeir  soprise,  that  being  king  he  should  suffer  himself  to  be  banish- 
ed;  <*  it  isy'^  said  he,  '^  because  at  Sparta  the  laws  are  stronger  than  th« 
«  kings." 

I  This  appears  evidently  in  the  ready  obedience  of  Agesilaus  to  the  or« 
ders  of  the  Ephori,  when  recalled  by  tbem  to  the  support  of  his  country  { 
a  delicate  occasion  for  a  king  and  comjueror ;  but  to  him  it  seemed  more 
I  glorious  to  obey  his  countiy  and  the  laws,  than  to  command  numerouii 
armies,  or  eyen  to  conquer  Asia. 

SECTION  II. 

liOVE    OF   POVEBTT   INSTITUTED  AT  SPARTA. 

TO  this  entire  sabmission  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  Lycurgns  added  a- 
nother  principle  of  government  no  less  admirable,  which  was  to  remote 
from  Sparta  all  luxury,  profusion,  and  magnificence  :  to  decry  riches  abso- 
lutely, to  make  poverty  honourable,  and  at  the  same  time  necessary,  by 
substituting  a  species  of  iron  money  for  gold  and  silver  coin,  which  till 
then  bad  been  current.  I  have  explained  elsewhere  the  measures  that 
were  used  to  make  so  difficult  an  undertaking  succeed,  and  shall  confine 
myself  here  to  examining  what  judgment  should  be  passed  on  it  as  it  af- 
fects a  government. 

The  poverty  to  which  Lycurgus  reduced  Sparta,  and  which  seemed  to 
prohibit  all  conquest,  and  to  deprive  it  of  all  means  to  augment  Its  force 
and  grandeur,  was  well  adapted  to  rendering  it  powerful  and  flourishing. 
Such  a  constitution  of  government,  which  till  then  had  no  example,  nor 
has  since  been  imitated  by  any  state,  argues  a  great  fund  of  prudence  and 
policy  in  a  legislator :  and  the  medium  conceived  afterwards  under  Lysan- 
der,  in  continuing  individuals  in  their  poverty,  and  restoring  to  the  public 
the  use  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  was  it  not  a  wise  amendment  of  what 
was  too  strained  and  excessive  in  that  law  of  (iycurgus  of  which  we  are 
speaking  ? 

It  seems  if  we  consult  only  the  common  views  of  human  prudence, 
that  it  is  just  to  reason  in  this  manner  ;  but  the  event,  which  is  an  infalli- 
ble evidence  and  arbiter  in  this  place,  obliges  me  to  be  of  a  quite  different 
opinion.  Whilst  Sparti^  remainect  poor,  and  persisted  in  the  contempt  of 
gold  and  silver,  which  continued  for  several  ages,  she  was  powerful  and 
glorious,  and  the  commencement  of  her  decline  may  be  dated  from  the 
time  when  she  began  to  break  through  the  severe  prohibition  of  Lycurgus 
against  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  money, 

*  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  145, 146. 

f  Plut  in  Apoph.  Laeon.  p.  SIO.  i  Idem,  ia  Agesil.  p.  603, 604. 

R  Multo  gioriosius  duxit,  si  instituti^  patriae  paruisaet,  quam  si  liello  superassel 
Asiam.  CorQel  Nep.  in  AgesU.  c.  iv. 
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The  ediieaiion  wbich  be  instituted  for  the  yoni^  Lfteedrnmiaoe,  llw^ 
hard  and  sober  life  which  he  recommended  with  so  much  care,*  the  ^infal 
and  tiolent  exercises  of  the  body  prescribed  by' him,  theabstraetion  frofa 
all  other  application  and  employment ;  in  a  word,  all  his  laws  and  instita* 
Hons  show,  that  his  view  was  to  form  a  people  of  soldiers,  solely  devofed 
to  arms  and  military  functions.  I  do  not  pretend  to  justify  absolutely -^s- 
scheme,  which  had  its  great  inconTeniences,  aofd-I  have  expressed  my 
thoughts  of  it  elsewhere.  But .  admitting  it  good,  we  must  confess  that 
legislator  showed  great  wisdom  in  the  means  he  took  for  its  execution. 

The  almost  inevitable  danger  of  a  people  solely  trained  up  for  war,  who 
have  always  arms  in  their  hands,  and  what  is  most  to  be  feared,  b  iojas- 
tice,  violence,  ambition,  the  desire  of  increasing  their  power,  of  takings 
advantage  of  their  neighbour's  weakness,  of  oppressing  them  by  force,  of 
invading  their  land  under  false  pretexts,  which  the  lust  of  dontinioo  never 
fails  to  suggest,  and  of  extending  their  bounds  as  far  as  possible ;  all  vi- 
ces and  extremesi  which  are  horrid  in  private  persons,  and  the  ordinary 
<soiniiierce  of  life,  but  which  men  have  thought  fit  to  applaud  as  grand- 
eqr  and  glory  in  the  persons  of  princes  and  conquerors. 

The  great  care  of  Lycurgus  was  to  defend  his  people  against  this  danger- 
ous temptation.,  Without  mentioning  the  ether  means  he  made  use  of 
be  eniployed  two  which  could  not  fail  of  producing  their  effect  *  The 
first  was  to  prohibit  all  navigation  and  war  at  sea  to  his  citizens.  The  sit- 
uation of  his  city,  and  the  fear  lest  commerce,  the  usual  source  of  luxury 
and  depravation,  should  corrupt  the  pufity  of  the  Spartap  manners,  might 
ba^e  a  share  in  this  decree.  But  his  principal  motive  was  to  put  it  out  of 
bis  cifizens  power  to  project  conquests,  which  a  people  shut  up  within  the 
narrow  bounds  of  a  peninsula,  copid  not  carry  very  far  withioiit  being  nias- 
(ers  at  sea. 

The  second  means,  still  mope  efiScacipuSy  was  to  forbid  all  use  of  gold 
or  l^ilver  mon^y,  and  tQ  iptrodifce  a  species  of  iron  coin  in  its  stead,  wh^ch 
was  of  great  weight  and  small  valued  and  could  only  be  current  at  home. 
Bow  with  such  mopey  should  fore^;n  troops  be  raised  and  paid,  fleets  fitted 
out,  and  numeroud  ar^iies  kept  up  either  by  land  or  sea  ? 

So  that  the  design  of  Lycurgus  in  rendering  his  city  warlike,  and  put' 
ting  arms  into  their  hands,  was  jpot,  as  f  Pqlybius  ol^serves,  and  P|utarch 
after  him,  to  iQake  them  illustrious  conquerors,  who  might  carry  fvar  into 
remote  regions,  and  subject  great  nqmbers  of  people.  His  sole  end  was, 
ihat,  shut  up  within  the  extent  of  the  lands  apd  don^inions  left  them  by 
theif  ancestprs,  they  should  haye  no  thoughts  but  of  maintaimiig  them- 
felv^s.in  peace,  aud .  defending  theiqaelyes  siiccessfully  against  such  of 
their  neighbours  as  should  have  the  rashness  to  invade  them  ;  and  for  this 
ibey  had  occasion  for  neither, gold  nor  silver,  Qnding  ^n  their  own  country, 
and  still  more  in  their  sober  and  temperate  manner  of  life,  all  that  was  suf- 
ficient for  the  support  qf  their  armies,  when  they  did  not  quit  their  own, 
or  the  lands  of  their  neighbours. 

Now,  says  Polybius,  this  plan  once  admitted,  it  must  be  allow^ed  that 
there  is  pothing  more  wise  nor  iaoi*e  iiapplly  cooqeived  tlian  the  institu- 
tions of  Lycurgus,  for  the  maintaining  a  people  in  tlic  possession  of  their 
liberty,  and  td  secure  to  them  the  Enjoyment  of  peace  and  tranquility.  In 
effect  let  us  imagine  a  little  republic,  like  that  of  Bparta,  of  which  all  the 
citizens  are  inured  to  labour,  accustomed  to  live  on. a  little,  warlike,  cour- 

* 'A»»ifyfr0  it  mvrMttmfUUi ami,  %m  mv/imx^'  Vl\xL  in iiutit. Lacon.  p.  259. 
t  Fo?yb.  I,  vi.  p.  491. '  Plut.  in  Lycurg.  p.  &»*  .      .. 
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9iglMmy\nirep\S;  and  thai  the  fondafneiittil  principle  oHhis  smairrepoblic^ 
is  tor  do  no  wron(;'1o  any  one,  nor  to  dbturh  its  neighboars,  nor  intade 
their  lands  orintetestB,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  op- 
pressed against  the  Injustice  and  Tiokftce  of  oppressors;  is  it  not  certain 
that  such  a  repnblic,  surrounded  by  a  great  namber  of  states  of  equal  ex- 
tent, would  b^  generally  respected  by  ail  the  neighbouring  people,  would 
become  the  supreme  arbiter  of  all  their  quarnels,  and  exercise  an  empire 
over  them,  by  so  much'  the  more  glorious  and  lasting  as  it  would  be  rolnn- 
tary,  and  founded  solely  in  the  ophuan  those  neighbours  would  have  of  its 
▼irtne,  justice  and  valbur  ? 

*  This  was  the  end  Lycurgus  proposed  to  himself.  Convinced  that  the 
happiness  of  a  city,  like  that  of  a  private  person,^  depends  upon  virtue, 
and  upon  being  well  within  itself,  he  regulated  Sparta  so  as  it  might  always 
suffice  to  its  own  happiness,  and  act  upon  principles  of  wisdom  and  equity. 
From  thence  arose  that  ui^versal  esteem  of  the  neighbouring  people  and 
even  of  strangers  for  the  Lacedsemonians,  who  asked  of  them  neither 
money,  ships,  nor  troops,  but  only  that  they  would  lend  tbem  a  Spartan  to 
command  their  armies ;  and  when  they  had  obtained  their  request,  tbcy 
paid  him  entire  obedience,  with  every  kind  of  honour  and  respect  In  this 
manner  the  Sicilians  obeyed  Gylippus,  the  Chaleidians,  Brasidas,  and  all 
the  Greeks  of  Asia,  Lysander,  Callacratidas,  and  Agesilaus ;  f  regarding  th^ 
city  of  Sparta  as  a  model  for  all  others  in  the  arts  of  living  and  governing. . 

The  epocha'of'the  declension  of  Sparta^  begins  with  the  open  yiolation 
of  Lycurgos' laws.  T  do  not  pretend*  that  they  had  always  been  exactly 
observed  till  that  time,  whk^h  was  far  from  the  case ;. but  the  spirit  and  gen- 
ins  of  those  laws  had  almost  always  prevailed  with  the  majority  of  the  per- 
sons who  governed.  No  sooner  had  the  ambition  of  reigning  over  all 
Greece  inspired  them  with  the  design  of  having  naval  armies  and  foreign 
troops,  and  that  money  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  those  forces^ 
than  Sparta  forgetting  her  aiicient  maxims,  saw  herself  reduced  to  have 
recourse  to  the  tmrbarians,  which  till  then  she  had  detested,  and  basely  to 
make  her  court  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  whom  she  had  formerly  vanquished 
with  so  much  glory :  and  that  only  to  draw  from  them  some  aids  of  money 
and  troops  against  their  own  brethren,  that  is  to  say,  against  people  born 
and  settled  in  Greece  like  themselves.  Thus  had  they  the  imprudence 
and  misfortune  to  reeal  with  gold  and  silver  into  Sparta  all  the  vices  and 
crimes  which  the  iron  money  had  banished,  and  -to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  changes  which  ensued,  and  were  the  cause  of  their  ruin.  And  this 
infinitely  exalts  the  wisdom  of  Lycurgus,  in  having  foreseen,  at  such  a 
distance,  what  might  strike  at  the  happiness  of  his  citisens,  .and  provided 
salutary  remedies  against  it  in  the  form  of  government  he  established  at 
Sparta.  Another  legislator,  who  had  preceded  him  several  ages,  has  a 
right  to  share  this  glory  with  him. 

SECTION  III. 

LAWS   ESTABLISHED    BT   MIKOS   IN   CRET^. 

ALL  tlie  world  knows,  that  Lycurgus  had  formed  the  plan  of  most  of 
his  laws  upon  the  model  of  those  observed  in  the  island  of  Crete,  where 

*  Plut  p.  58/ 
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he  {Missed  ft  considerable  time  for  the  better  stodjib^o^  them.  It  Is  pro* 
per  I  should  give  some  idea  of  them  here,  haTing  forgot  to  do  it  in  the 
place  where  It  would  have  been  more  natural,  that  is,  when  I  spoke  for 
the  first  time  of  Lycurgus  and  his  institutions. 

Minos,  whom  fable  calls  the  son  of  Jupiter,  was  the  author  of  thesB 
laws.  He  *  lived  about  100  years  before  the  Trojati  war.  He  was  a  pow- 
erful, wise,  and  gentle  prince,  and  still  more  estimable  for  his  moral  rirtues 
than  his  military  abilities.  After  having  conquered  the  island  of  Crete,  and 
aereral  others  in  its  neighbourhood,  he  applied  himself  to  strengthen  by 
wise  laws  the  new  state,  of  which  he  had  possessed  hinlself  by  the  force 
of  arms,  f  The  end  which  he  proposed  in  the  establishment  of  these  laws, 
was  to  render  his  subjects  happy  by  making  them  virtuous.  He  banished 
idleness  and  voluptuousness  firom  his  states,  and,  with  them,  luxury  and 
vicious  pleasures,  the  fruitful  sources  of  all  vice.  Well  knowing  that  liber- 
ty was  justly  regarded  as  the  most  precious  and  greatest  good,  and  that  it 
cannot  subsist  without  a  perfect  union  of  the  people,  he  endeavoured  to 
establish  a  kind  of  equality  amongst  them,  which  is  the  tie  and  basu  of  it, 
and  very  proper  to  remove  all  envy,  jealousy,  hatred,  and  dissension. 
He  did  not  undertake  to  make  any  new  division  of  lands,  nor  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  fie  applied  himself  to  the  uniting  of  his  sub- 
jects by  other  ties,  which  seemed  to  him  neither  less  firm  nor  leas  reason- 
able. 

He  decreed  that  the  children  should  be  all  brought  up  and  educated  to- 
gether by  troops  and  bands ;  in  order  that  they  might  learn  early  the  same 
principles  and  maxims.  Their  life  was  hard  and  sober.  They  were  accus- 
tomed to  be  satisfied  with  little,  to  suffer  heat  and  cold,  to  walk  over  steep 
and  rugged  places,  to  skirmish  with  each  other  in  small  parties,  to  suffer 
courageously  the  blows  they  received,  and  to  excereise  themselves  in  a 
kind  of  dance,  in  which  they  carried  arms  in  their  hands,  and  which  was 
afterwards  called  the  Pyrrhic  ;  in  order,  says  Strabo,  that,  even  to  their 
diversions,  every  thing  might  breathe  and  form  them  for  war.  They  were 
also  made  to  learn  certain  airs  of  music,  but  of  a  manly  martial  kind. 

)  They  were  not  taught  either  to  ride,  or  to  wear  heavy  armour ;  but  in 
return,  they  were  made  to  excel  in  drawing  tlie  bow,  which  was  their  most 
usual  exercise.  Crete  is  not  a  flat  even  country,  nor  fit  for  breeding  of 
horses,  as  is  that  of  the  Thessalians,  who  passed  for  the  best  cavalry  in 
€rre*ece ;  but  a  rough  broken  country,  full  of  shelves  and  high  lands,  where 
heavy  armed  troops  could  not  exercise  themselves  in  the  horse  race.  But 
as  to  archery  and  light  armed  soldiers,  fit  to  execute  the  devices  and  strata- 
gems of  war,  the  Cretans  pretended  to  hold  the  foremost  rank. 

Minos  thought  proper  to  establish  in  Crete  a  community  of  tables  and 
meals.  Besides  several  other  great  advantages  which  he  found  in  this  in- 
stitution, as  the  introducing  a  kind  of  equality  in  his  dominions,  the  rich  and 
poor  having  the  same  diet,  the  accustoming  his  subjects  to  a  frugal  and  so- 
ber life,  the  cementing  friendship  and  unity  between  them  by  the  u^ual  gai- 
f:iy  and  familiarity  of  the  table,  he  had  also  in  view  the  custom  of  war,  ia 
whicli  the  soldiers  are  obliged  to  eat  together.  ||  It  was  the  public  that  sup- 
plied the  expeoces  of  these  tables.  Out  of  the  revenues  of  the  slate,  a 
part  was  applied  to  the  uses  of  religion  and  the  salaries  of  the  magistrates, 
and  the  rest  allotted  for  the  public  meals ;  so  that  the  women,  children,  and 
men  of  all  ages  were  fed  at  the  cost  aud  in  the  name  of  tlic  republic.     In 

*  A.  M.  2720.     Ant.  J.  C.  12B4,  t  Strab.  I  x.  p.  480. 

t  Plat  de  leg.  1.  i.  p.  623.  ||  Arist.  de.  rep.  1.  iii.  e,10. 
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tfaiB  Aristotte  gires  the  preference  to  the  meals  of  Crete  before  tho^e  of 
Sparta,,  wherein  private  persona  were  obliged  to  furniah  their  proportion/ 
and  without  it  were  not  admitted  into  the  assemblies ;  w;hich  was  to  ex- 
elude  the  poor. 

*  After  eating,  the  old  men  discoursed  upon  tbe  affairs  of  the  state.  ' 
The  conversation  turned  generally  upon  the  history  of  the  country,  upon 
the  actions  and  virtues  of  the  great  men  of  it,  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves either  by  their  valour  in  war,  or  their  wisdom  in  peace  ;  and  the 
youth  who  were  present  at  these  entertainments  were  exhorted  to  propose 
those  great  persons  to  themselves  as  their  models,  for  the  forming  of  their 
ttianners,  and  the  regulation  of  their  conduct. 

f  Minos,  as  well  as  Lycur^^us,  is  reproached  with  having  no  other  view 
in  his  laws  than  war ;  which  is  a  very  great  fault  in  a  legislator.  It  is  true, 
this  appears  to  have  been  his  principal  attention,  because  he  was  convin- 
eed  that  the  repose,  liberty,  and  riches  of  his  subjects  were  under  tbe  pro- 
tection,  and  in  a  manner  under  the  guard  of  arms  and  military  knowledge .; 
the  conquered  being  deprived  of  all  those  advantages  by  the  victor.  But 
he  ordained  that  war  should  be  only  made  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  and  his 
laws  are  far  from  being  confined  to  that  sole  object. 

Amongst  tbe  Cretans,  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  was  not  entirely  neg- 
lected, and  care  was  taken  to  give  the  youth  some  tincture  of  learning. 
The  works  of  Homer,  |  of  much  later  dale  than  the  laws  of  Minos,  were 
not  unknown  amongst  them,  though  they  set  small  value  upon,  and  made 
little  use  of  foreign  poets.  |  They  were  very  curious  in  such  knowledge 
as  is  proper  to  form  the  manners;  and,  what  is  no  small  praise,  they 
piqued  themselves  upon  thinking  much  and  speaking  Utile.  ^  The  poet 
Epimenides,  who  made  a  voyage  to  Athens  in  the  time  of  Solon,  and  was 
in  great  estimation  there,  was  of  Crete, .  and  by  some  placed  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  seven  sages. 

One  of  Minos'  institutions,  which  Plato  f  admires  the  most,  was  to  in- 
spire early  into  the  youth  an  high  respect  for  the  maxims,  customs,  and 
laws  of  the  state,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to  dispute  or  call  in  question  the 
wisdom  of  their  Institution  ;  but  to  consider  them  not  as  prescribed  and 
imposed  by  men,  but  as  emanations  of  the  Divinity  himself.  According* 
ly  he  had  industriously  apprized  the  people  that  Jupiter  himself  had  dicta- 
ted theui  to  him.  He  had  the  same  attention  in  regard  to  tbe  magistrates 
and  aged  persons,  whom  he  recommended  to  honour  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner ;  and  in  order  that  nothing  might  prevent  the  respect  due  to  them,  he 
ordained,  tliat  if  any  defects  were  observed  in  them,  they  should  never  be 
mentioned  in  the  presence  of  the  youth :  a  wise  precaution,  and  which 
would  be  very  becoming  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  life  1 

The  government  of  Crete  was  at  first  monarchical,  of  which  Miiios  has 
left  us  a  perfect  model  to  all  ages.  According  to  him,  as  a  most  great  and 
excellent  man^*^  observes,  the  king  can  do  every  thing  over  the  people,  but 
the  laws  every  thing  over  him.  He  has  an  absolute  power  to  do  good,  and 
hisluinds  are  tied  up  from  doing  evil.  The  laws  intrust  the  people  in  his 
bands  as  the  most  sacred  of  deposits,  upon  eondilion  that  he  shall  be  their 
common  father.  The  same  laws  require,  that  a  single  man  by  his  wis<lom 
mid  [Qoderation  shall  constitute  the  felicity  of  an  infinite  number  of  sub* 

*  Atheii.  I  i\ .  p.  643.  f  Pkit.  de  leg.  f.  r.  p.  626. 
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jeets ;  and  not  that  the  subjects  by  their  misery,  and  abject  suvery,  shall 
be  substituted  to  gratify  the'  pride  and.  low  passions  of  a  single  man.  Ac- 
c<m]ing  to  him,  the  king  ought  to  be  abroad  the  defender,  of  bis  conntiy  at 
the  head  of  armies,  and  at  home  the  judge  of  his  people,  to  render  them 
good,  wise,  and  happy. '  It  is  not  for  himself  that  the  gods  have  made  him 
king,  and  he  is  only  so  for  the  service  of  bis  people.  He  owes  them  his 
whole  time,  care,  and  affection;  and  is  worthy  of  the  throne  only  as  he  de- 
rotes  himself  to  the  public  good.  Such  is  the  idea  *  Minos  bad  of  the 
sovereignty,  of  which  he  was  a  living  image  In  his  own  person,  and  which 
Hcsiod  has  perfectly  expressed  in  two  words,  by  calling  that  prince,  **  the 
"  most  royal  of  mortal  kings,"  |8«riArvr«r«v  ^fitrtn  0«riA9«f :  that  is  to  say, 
that  he  |K)3se8Bed  in  a  supreme  degree  alt  royal  virtues,  and  was  a  king  in 
all  things. 

f  It  appears  that  the  authority  of  king  was  of  no  long  duration,  and  that 
it  gave  place  to  a  republican  government,  as  Minos  had  intended.  The  sen- 
ate, composed  of  thirty  senators,  formed  the  public  council.  In  that  as- 
sembly the  public  affairs  were  examined,  and  resolutiqns  taken ;  but  they 
were  of  no  force  till  the  people  had  given  them  their  approbation,  and  con- 
firmed them  by  their  suffrages.  The  magistrates,  to  the  number  of  ten, 
established  for  maintaining  good  order  in  the  state,  and  therefore  called 
«;osmi,  I  held  the  two  other  bodies  of  the  state  in  respect,  and  were  the 
balance  between  them;  In  time  of  war  the  same  persons  commanded  the 
army.  They  were  chosen  by  lot,  but  only  out  of  certain  families. — ^Their 
office  was  for  life,  and  they  were  not  acconnjfcable  to  any  for  their  adminis- 
tratk>n.     Out  of  this-  company  the  senators  were  elected. 

The  Cretans  made  the  slaves  and  mercenaries  cultivate  their  lands,  who 
were  obliged  to  pay  them  a  certain  annual  sum.  They  were  called  Perioe- 
rl,  apparently  from,  their  being  people  in  the  neighbourhood  whom  Minos 
had  subjected.  As  they  inhabited  an  island,  and  consequently  a  country 
B8f>arate  from  all  otliers,  the  Ci^etans  had  not  so  much  to  Ce^r  from  these 
Vassals  as  the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  helots,  who  often  joined  the  neigh- 
bouring people  against  them.  |  A  custom  anciently  established  in  Crete, 
from:  whence  it  was  adopted  by  the  Romans,  gives  us  reason  to  believe 
that  the  vassals  who  manured  the  lands,  were  treated  with  great  goodness 
and  favour. '  In  the  feasts  of  Mercury,  the  masters  waited  on  their  slaves 
at  table,  and  did  them  the  same  offices  as  they  received  from  them  the  rest 
of  the  year;  firecious  remains  and  traces  of  the  primitive  world,  in  which 
ail  men  were  equal,  that  seemed  to  inform  the  masters,  that  their  servants 
were  of  the  same  condition  with  themselves,  and  that  to  treat  -them  with 
cruelly  or  pride,  was  to  renounce  humanity. 

^  As  a  prince  cannot  do  every  thing  alone,  and  is  obliged  to  associate  co- 
operators  with  himself,  for  whose  conduct  he  is  accountable,  Minoa  char- 
ged his  brother  Rhadamanthos  with  a  share  in  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  capital  city ;  which  is  the  most  essential  and  indispensable  function 
of  soVereio;n(y.  He  knew  his  probity,  disiuterestedness,  ability,  and  con- 
stancy, and  bad  taken  pains  to  form  him  fur  bo  important  an  office.  An- 
iither  minister  had  the  care  of  liie  rest  of  the  cities,  who  made  a.  circuit 
three  times  a  year,  to  examine  whether  the  laws  established  by  the  prince 
were  duly  observed,  and  the  inferior  magistrates  and  officers  reltgioasJy 
acquitted  themselves  of  Iheirduty. 

*  Plat.  ioMin.  p.  320.  f  Arlst.  de  rep.  1.  ii.  c.  10. 
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i;rete,  under  so  wise  a  government,  changea  its  aspect  entirely,  and 
seemed  to  have  become  the  abode  of  virtue,  probity  and  justice :  as  we 
aiay  judge,  froiti  What  fable  tells  us  of  the  honour  Jupiter  did  these  three 
brothers,  in  making  thetn  the  judges  of  the  other  world ;  for  every  body 
knows,  that  fable  is  founded,  upon  real  histoiy,  though  disgtiised  under 
agreeable  emblems  and  allegories,  adapted  to  recommend  truth  by  the  or- 
naments of  fancy.  ^ 

*  It  was,  according  to  fabulous  tradition,  a  law  established  from  all  times, 
that  men  in  depaHing  out  of  this  life  should  be  judged,  in  order  to  their 
receiving  the  reward  or  punishment  due  to  their  good  or  evil  actions.  In 
the  reign  of  Saturn,  and  in  the  first  years  of  that  of  Jupiter,  this  judgment 
was  pronounced  at  the  instant  preceding  death,  which  left  room  for  very 
flagrant  injustice.  Princes,  who  had  been  ciljel  and  tyrannical,  appearing 
before  their  judges  in  ail  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  their  power,  and  pro- 
ducing witnesses  to  depose  in  their  favour ;  because,  as  they  were  stilt 
alive,  they  dreaded  their  anger  ;  the  judges,  dazzled  with  this  vain  show, 
and  deceived  by  such  false  evidence,  declared  these  princes  innocent,  and 
dismissed  them  with  permission  to  enter  Into  the  happy  abodes  of  the  just. 
The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  rich  ;  but  for  the  poor  and  helpless, 
calumny  and  malice  pursued  them  even  to  this  last  tribunal,  and  found 
means  to  have  them  doomed  for  ever  as  criminals. 

Fable  adds,  that  upon  reiterated  complaints  and  warm  remonstrances 
made  to  Jupiter  upon  this  account,  he  changed  Ihe  fbrm  of  these  trial?. 
The  time  for  them  was  fixed  to  be  the  very  moment  after  death.  Rhada- 
manthus  and  iBacus,  both  sons  of  Jove,  wc;re  appointed  judges ;  the  first 
for  the  Asiatics,  the  other  for  the  Europeans ;  and  Minos  over  them,  to  de- 
cide supremely  in  cases  of  doubt  and  obscurity.  Their  tribunal  is  situa- 
ted in  a  place  called  '*  the  field  of  truth,"  because  neither  falsehood  nor 
r.alumny  can  approach  it.  The  p^reatest  prince  must  aiipear  there,  as  soon 
as  he  has  resigned  his  last  breath,  deprived  of  all  his  grandeur,  reduced 
to  his  naked  self,  without  defence  or  protection,  silent  and  trembling  for 
his  own  doom^  after  having  made  the  whole  World  tremble  for  their's.  If 
he  be  found  guilty  of  crimes  which  arc  of  a  nature  to  be  expiated,  he  is 
confined  in  Tartarus  for  a  certain  time  only,  Uml  with  assurance  of  being; 
released  as  soon  as  he  shall  be  sufficiently  purified.  But  if  his  crimes  arc 
unpardonable,  such  as  injustice,  perjury,  and  t lie  oppression  of  his  peo- 
ple, he  is  cast  into  the  same  Tartarus,  there  to  suffer  eternal  miseries.  The 
just,  /)n  the  contrary,  of  whatsoever  condition  they  arc,  are  conducted  in- 
to the  blessed  abodes  of  peace  and  joy,  to  partake  of  a  felicity  which 
shall  have  no  end. 

Who  does  not  see  that  the  poets,  under  thfe  cover  of  these  fictions,  in- 
genious indeed,  but  little  to  the  honour  of  the  gods,  intended  to  give  us  thd 
model  of  an  accomplished  prince,  whose  first  care  is  to  render  justice  to 
his  people,  and  to  image  the  extraordinary  happiness  Crete  enjoyed  under 
the  wise  government  of  Minos^?  This  happiness  did  not  expire  with  him. 
f  The  laws  he  established  subsisted  in  all  their  vigour  even  in  Plato's  time  ; 
that  is  to  say,  more  than  900  years  after ;  |  and  they  were  considered  as 
the  effect  of  his  long  ||  conversations  for  many  years  with  Jupiter,  who  had 
cODdescended  to  become  bis  teacher,  to  enter  into  a  ^  familiarity  ^ith  him 

*  Plat,  in  Gorg.  p.  .O^S— 026.     In  Axioch.  p.  S7I. 
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eompIaceDcy,  as  a  favourite  disciple,  and  a  tenderly  beloved  son.  It  is  in 
this  manner  Plato  explains  tbese  words  of  Homer:  *  Am«  fay«Atf  #  ^ina 
the  most  exalted  praise,  according  to  him,  that  can  be  given  to  a  mortal, 
and  which  that  poet  ascribes  onlj  to  Minos. 

Notwithstanding  so  shining  and  solid  a  merit,  the  theatres  of  Athens  re- 
sounded with  nothing  so  much  as  imprecations  against  the  memory  of  Mi- 
nos ;  and  Socrates,  in  the  dialogue  of  Plato  I  have  already  often  cited, 
observes  upon,  and  gives  the  reason  for  them :  but  first  he  makes  a  reflec- 
tion well  worthy  of  being  weighed.  '*  When  either  the  praise  or  dispraise 
^'  of  great  men  is  in  question,  it  b  infinitely  proper,  says  he,  to  treat  them 
'*  with  circumspection  and  wisdom ;  because  upon  that  depends  the  idea 
**  men  form  to  themselves  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  the  distinction  they 
'*  ought  to  make  between  the  good  and  the  bad.  *^  For,"  adds  he,  "  God 
**  conceives  a  just  indignation,  when  a  person  is  blamed  who  resembles 
^  himself;  and,  on  the  contrary,  another  praised  who  is  the  reverse  of  him. 
"We  must  not  believe  that  nothing  is  sacred  but  brass  and  marble;  (he 
"  speaks  of  the  statues  that  were  worshipped ;)  the  just  man  is  the  most 
«  sacred,  and  the  wicked  the  most  detestable  of  all  beings  in  this  world." 

After  this  reflection,  Socrates  observes,  that  the  source  and  cause  of 
the  Athenians  hatred  of  Minos  was  the  unjust  and  cruel  tribute  he  impos- 
ed upon  U)em,  in  obliging  them  to  send  him,  every  nine  years,  seves 
young  men  and  as  many  maids,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur ;  and  he 
could  not  avoid  reproaching  that  prince,  with  having  drawn  upon  himself 
the  abhorrence  of  a  city  like  Athens,  abounding  with  learned  men,  and  of 
IXaving  sharpened  the  tongues  of  the  poets  against  him,  a  dangerous  and 
ibrmldable  race  of  men,  froifl  the  poisoned  shafts  they  never  fidl  to  let  fly 
against  their  enemies. 

It  appears  from  what  I  have  repeated,  that  Plato  in»putes  to  Minos  tiie 
imposition  of  that  cruel  tribute.  Apollodorus,  Strabo,  and  Plutarch,  seem 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  f  Monsieur  the  Abbe  Banler  alledges  and  proves 
that  they  are  mistaken,  and  confound  the  first  Minos,  of  whom  we  speak, 
with  ^a  second,  fafs  grand-son,  who  reigned  after  him  in  Crete,  and  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  son  Androgens,  killed  in  Attica,  declared  war 
against  the  Athenians,  and  imposed  that  tribute,  to  which  Theseus  put  an 
end  by  killing  the  Minotaur.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  reconcile  so 
inhuman  and  barbarous  a  conduct  with  what  all  antiquity  relates  of  the 
goodness,  lenity,  and  equity  of  Minos,  and  with  the  magnificent  praises  it 
Vestows  upon  the  policy  and  institutions  of  Crete. 

It  is  true  the  Cretans  degenerated  very  much  from  their  ancient  reputa- 
tion, which  at  length  they  absolutely  lost,  by  an  entire  change  of  their 
manners,  becoming  avaricious,  and  self-interested,  to  a  degree  of  tliink- 
ing  that  no  gain  was  base,  enemies  of  labour  and  regularity  of  life,  pro- 
fessed liars  and  knaves  ;  so  that  to  Cretise  became  a  proverb  amongst  the 
Greeks,  implying  to  He  and  to  deceive.  Every  tK>dy  knows  that  |St.  Paul 
cites  agairist  them  as  truth  the  testimony  of  one  of  their  ancient  poets  (it  is 
believed  of  Epimenides,)  who  paints  them  iacolours  much  to  their  dishon- 

Moses ;  And  the  Lord' spake  unU>Mosesj  fiice  to  fece,  as  a  man  speaketh  UDt9 
his  friend.    Exod.  xxxiii.  11. 
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oar;  but  fbis  diaoge  of  maaners,  in  whatever  time  it  might  arrive,  does 
not  at  ail  affect  the  probity  of  the  ancient  Cretans,  nor  the  glory  of  Mino« 
their  king. 

*  The  most  certain  ph)of  of  that  legislator's  wisdom,  as  Plato  observes, 
is  the  solid  and  lasting  happiness,  which  was  the  effect  of  thp  sole  imitation 
of  his  laws  by  Sparta.  Lycurgus  had  reguhited  the  government  of  that 
city  upon  the  plan  and  idea  of  that  of  Crete,  and  it  subsisted  in  an  uni- 
form manner  for  many  ages,  without  experiencing  the  vicissitudes  and  rev* 
olotions  so  common  in  all  the  other  states  of  Greece. 

ARTICLE  11. 

OF  THE  OOVBRNHENT  OF  ATHEVB. 

THE  government  of  Athens  was  neither  so  permanent  nor  so  uniform 
as  that  of  Sparta,  but  suffered  various  alterations,  according  to  the  diversity 
of  times  and  conjunctures.  Athens,  after  having  long  been  governed  by 
king9,  and  afterwards  by  archons,  assumed  entire  liberty,  which  gave  place 
however  for  some  years  to  the  tyrannic  power  of  the  Ptsistratides,  but  was 
soon  after  re-established,  and  subsisted  with  splendour  till  the  defeat  in  Si- 
cily, and  the  taking  of  the  city  by  the  Lacedsemonians.  These  subjected 
them  to  the  thirty  tyrants,  whose  authority  was  not  of  long  duration,  and 
gave  place  again  to  liberty,  which  continued  amidst  various  events  during 
a  long  series  of  years,  till  the  Roman  power  had  subdued  Oreece,  and  re- 
duced it  into  a  province. 

I  shall  consider  in  this  place  only  the  popular  government,  and  shall  ex- 
amine in  particular  five  or  six  heads :  the  foundation  of  the  government, 
according  to  Solon's  establishment,  the  different  parts  of  which  the  repub- 
lic consisted,  the  council  or  senate  of  the  five  hundred,  the  assemblies  of 
the  people,  the  different  tribunals  for  the  administration  of  justice,  the  re- 
venues or  finances  of  the  republic.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  be  more  exten- 
sive upon  what  regards  the  government  of  Athens  than  I  have  been  upon 
that  of  Sparta,  because  the  latter  is  almost  sufficiently  l^npwn,  from  what 
has  been  said  of  it  in  the  life  of  Lycargus.f 

SECTION  I. 

FOUMnATION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ATHENS. 

SOLON  was  not  the  first  who  established  the  popular  government  at 
Athens.}  Theseus  long  before  him  had  traced  oqt  the  plan,  and  began  the 
execution  of  it.  After  having  united  the  twelve  towns  into  one  city,  he 
divided  the  inhabitants  into  three  bodies ;  that  of  the  nobility,  to  whom 
tbe  superintendence  in  religious  affairs  and  all  offices  were  confided ;  the 
labourers,  or  husbandmen ;  and  the  artisans.  He  had  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  kind  of  equality  between  the  three  orders :  for  if  the  nobles 
were  considerable  by  their  honours  and  dignities,  the  husbandmen  had  the 
advantage  of  their  utility  to  the  public,  and  the  necessity  there  was  for 
their  labours ;  and  tbe  artisans  had  the  superiority  to  both  the  other  bodies, 
in  their  number.  Athens,  to  speak  properly,  did  not  become  a  popular 
state,  till  the  establishment  of  the  nine  archons,  whose  authority  continq- 
ed  only  for  one  year,  whereas  before  it  was  for  ten ;  and  it  was  not  fill  ma- 

»  Plat.  p.  S«0.  t  Book  V.  «^rt  vji. 

t  Plut  in  Thes.  p.  10,  U. 


ny  years  after,  that  Solon,  by  the  wisdom  of  nis  laws,  imtttutea  ana  eon- 
firmed  this  form  of  government. 

*  Solon's  great  principle  was  to  establish  as  much  as  possible  a  kind  of 
equality  among  bis  citizens,  which  he  regarded  with  reason  as  the  founda- 
tion and  essential  point  of  liberty.  He  resolved  therefore  to  leave  the  pub- 
lic employments  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  as  they  had  been  till  then,  but  to 
give  the  poor  also  some  share  in  the  government,  from  which  they  were 
excluded.  For  this  reason  he  made  an  estimation  of  what  each  individual 
was  worth.  Those  who  were  found  to  have  an  annual  revenue  of  500 
measures,  as  well  in  grain  as  liquid  things,  were  placed  in  the  first  class,  and 
called  the  pentacosiomedimni,  that  is,  those  who  had  a  revenue  of  dOO 
measures.  The  second  class  was  composed  of  such  as  had  300,  and  could 
maintain  a  horse  for  war;  these  were  called  horsemen  or  knights.  Those 
who  had  only  200,  were  in  the  third  class,  and  were  called  f  zugite.  Out 
of  these  three  classes  only  the  magistrates  and  commanders  were  chosen. 
All  the  other  citizens,  who  were  below  these  three  classes,  and  had  less  rev- 
enues, were  comprised  under  the  name  of  theti,  hirelings,  or  workmen 
labouring  with  their  hands.  Solon  did  not  permit  them  to  hold  any  office, 
and  granted  them  only  the  right  of  giving  their  suffrages  in  the  assemblies 
and  trials  of  the  people,  which  at  first  seemed  a  very  slight  privilege,  but* 
at  length  was  found  to  be  a  very  great  advantage,  as  will  appear  in  the  se- 
quel. I  do  not  know  Whether  Solon  foresaw  It,  but  be  used  to  say,  that 
the  people  were  never  more  obedient  and  submissive  than  when  they  pos- 
sessed neither  too  much  nor  too  little  liberty :  |  which  comes  very  near 
Galba's  expression,  ||  when,  to  incline  Piso  to  treat  the  Roman  people  with 
goodness  and  lenity,  he  desires  him  to  remember  ^  that  he  was  going  to 
command  men  who  were  incapable  of  bearing  either  entire  liberty,  or  ab- 
solute subjection. 

If  The  people  of  Athens,  being  become  more  haughty  after  their  victo- 
ries over  the  Persians,  pretended  to  have  a  right  to  st^are  in  all  the  public 
offices  and  the  magistracy ;  and  Aristides,  to  prevent  the  disorders  which 
too  tenacious  an  opposition  might  have  occasioned,  thought  proper  to  give 
way  to  them  in  this  point.  **  it  appears,  however,  from  a  passage  in  Xeq- 
ophon,  that  the  people  contented  themselves  with  the  offices  iVom  whence 
some  profit  arose,  and  left  those  which  related  more  particularly  to  the 
government  of  the  state  in  the  hands  of  the  rich. 

ff  The  citizens  of  the  three  first  classes  paid  every  year  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  to  be  laid  up  in  the  public  treasury ;  the  first  a  H  talent,  the  knights 
half  a  talent,  and  the  zugitas  ten  min(e.|||| 

If  v^^  Plutarch  may  be  believed,  Solon  formed  two-  council^,  which 
were  a  kind  of  double  limitation  to  fix  and  temper  the  assemblies  of  the 
people.  The  first  was  the  Areopagus ;  but  it  was  much  more  ancient  than 
his  institutions,  and  he  only  reformed  it,  and  ccave  it  new  lustre  by  aug- 
menting its  power.    The  second  was  the  council  of  thq  four  huniired,  that 

*  Plut.  in.  Solon,  p.  37. 

+  It  is  believed  they  were  so  called  from  their  beipg  ranked  between  tlie  knii^hts 
;irid  the  theti ;  as  in  the  galleys  those  who  rowed  in  the  middle  were  termed  zu- 
gitae  ;  their  place  was  between  the  tlialamitse  and  tliranitaj. 

t  Plut  in  Solon,  p.  1 10.  ^      •  jf  Tacit,  hist.  I.  x.  c.  16. 

^  fmperaturus  es  hominibus,  qui  nac  totam  servitutcm  pati  possunt,  nee  to- 
tam  libertatem. 

H  Plut.  in  Aristid.  p.  5S2.  **  Xenoph.  de  rep.  Athen.  p.  691. 

H  Pollux.  1.  viii.  c.  10,  tt  1000  French  cronns. 

P  500  livres.  ^^  In  Solon,  p.  £8. 


IB,  «B  uiuiurvu  v&  vauu  uiue  ,  tur  v^vcrupsf  uiv  ursi  King  oi  uie  Aujeoi- 
ans,  bad  divided  the  people  into  four  tribes.  Clisthenes  long  after  bim 
changed  that  order,  and  estabtiBhed  ten.  It  was  in  this  council  of  the 
four  hundred,  all  aflfairs  were  considered  before  they  were  proposed  to  the 
aaaembly  of  the  people,  as  we  shall  soon  explain. 

I  do  not  mention  here  another  division  of  the  people  into  three  parties 
or  factions,  which,  till  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  was  a  continual  source  of 
troubles  aiid  seditions.  One  of  these  three  parties  was  formed  out  of 
those  who  inhabited  the  high  lauds,  and  favoured  popular  government ;  the 
other  out  of  those  who  lived  in  the  plains,  and  they  were  for  oligarchy ; 
and  the  third  out  of  the  people  upon  the  coast,  and  these  held  the  mean 
between  both. 

It  is  necessary,  for  the  better  understanding  what  we  have  now  said,  to 
enter  into  a  more  particular  account  of  the  Athenian  people. 

SECTION  II. 

OF   THE   INHABITANTS    OF   ATHENS. 

THERE  were  three  sorts  of  inhabitants  of  Athens  :*  citizens,  strangers, 
and  servants.  In  the  account  taken  by  Demetrius  Phalerensin  the  116th 
Olympiad,  their  number  amounted  to  21,000  citizens,  10,000  strangers 
and  40,000  servants-f  The  number  of  citizens  was  almost  the  same  in  the 
time  of  Gecrops,  and  less  under  Pericles. 

1.   OF   THE    CITIZENS. 

A  citizen  could  only  be  such  by  birth  or  adoption.  To  be  a  natural  de- 
nizen of  Athens,  it  was  necessary  to  be  born  of  a  father  and  mother  both 
free,  and  Athenians.t  We  have  seen  that  Pericles  restored  this  law  to  all 
its  force,  which  had  not  been  exactly  observed,  and  which  he  himself  some 
small  time  after  infringed.  The  people  could  confer  the  freedom  of  the 
city  upon  strangers ;  and  those  whom  they  had  so  adopted  enjoyed  almost 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  natural  citizens.  Tl;ie  quality  of  citi* 
zen  of  Athens  was  sometimes  granted  in  honour  and  gratitude  to  those  who 
had  rendered  great  services  to  the  state ;  as  to  Hippocrates ;  and  even 
kings  have  sometimes  canvassed  that  title  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren.    Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  thought  it  much  to  his  honour. 

When  the  young  men  attained  the  age  of  20,  they  were  inrolled  upon 
the  list  of  citizens,  after  having  taken  an  oath  ;  and  it  was  only  in  virtue  of 
that  public  and  solemn  act  that  they  became  members  of  the  state.  The 
foYrn  of  this  oath  is  exceedingly  remarkable,  which  Stobaeus  and  ||  Pollux 
have  preserved  in  the  following  words :  '*  I  will  never  dishonour  the  profes- 
^'  alon  of  arms,  nor  save  my  life  by  a  shameful  flight.  I  will  fight  to  my 
"  last  breath  for  the  religion  and  civil  interests  of  the  state,  in  concert 
"  with  the  other  citizens,  and  alone,  if  occasion  be.  I  will  not  bring  my 
'^  country  into  a  worse  condition  than  I  found  it ;  but  will  use  my  utmost 
''  endeavours  to  make  it  more  happy  and  flourishing.  I  will  always  sub- 
^'  mit  myself  to  the  laws  and  magistrates,  and  to  all  that 'shall  be  ordained 
*'  by  the  common  consent  of  the  people.  If  any  one  shall  violate,  or  make 
'*  void  the  laws,  I  will  not  disguise  or  conceal  such  an  attempt,  but  will 
'<  oppose  it  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  mj  fellow  citizens,  and  I 

*  A.  M.  8690.     Ant.  J  C.  SI  4.     Athen,  I.  vi.  p.  272.  . 

'  The  text  says,  fM/^tttloi  rt^i^MMfret,  400,000,  which  is  a  manifest  error. 

t  Book  V.  art.  viii.  ||  Pollux.  I.  viii.  c.  9. 


**  I  call  to  wito8B8  Ai^raulis,  Enylaas,  Mare,  and  Jopiter.**  I  lea?e  tlie 
reader  to  his  owq  reflectioDa  upoo  this  aogast  ceremonj,  well  adapted 
to  inspire  the  love  of  their  country  into  the  hearts  of  the  ywai%  eitisens. 
The  whole  people  at  first  had  been  dirlded  into  four  tribes,  and  after- 
wards into  ten*  Each  tribe  was  sabdivided  into  sereral  parts,  which  were 
called  Anfm,  pagi.  It  was  by  these  two  titles  the  citizens  were  described 
in  the  public  acts*    MelUutj  e  iribu  Ceeropide  e  pago  PUhenn. 

II.   01^   THE    STRANGERS. 

I  call  those  by  that  name,  who,  being  of  a  foreign  conntiy,  came  to  set- 
tle at  Athens,  or  in  Attica,  whether  for  the  sake  of  commerce,  or  the  ex- 
ercising any  bade.  They  were  termed  ^c«r«ii(«i,  inquilini.  They  had  no 
share  in  the  government,  nor  votes  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and 
could  not  be  admitted  into  any  office.  They  put  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  some  citizen,  as  we  find  from  a  passage  in  *  Terence,  and 
upon  that  account  were  obliged  to  render  him  certain  duties  and  services, 
as  the  clients  did  at  Rome  to  their  patrons.  They  were  held  to  observe 
all  the  laws  of  the  republic,  and  to  conform  entirely  to  all  Its  castoms. 
They  paid  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  state  of  12  f  drachms,  and  in  default 
of  payment  were  made  slaves,  and  exposed  to  sale.  |  Xenocrates,  the 
celebrated,  but  poor  philosopher,  was  very  near  experiencing  this  misfor^ 
tune,  and  was  carried  to  prison ;  but  Lycurgua  the  orator,  having  paid  the 
tax,  released  him  from  the  farmers  of  the  public  revenues ;  a  kind  of  men 
who  in  all  times  have  been  very  litUe  sensible  to  merit,  with  the  exception 
of  an  exceeding  few  of  their  number.  That  philosopher,  meeting  some 
time  after  the  sons  of  his  deliverer,  told  them,  '*  I  pay  your  father  the  fii- 
^*  vour  he  has  done  me  with  usury,  for  the  world  praises  him  upon  my  ac- 
"  count." 

III.   OF   TH£    SERVANTS. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  them.  The  one,  who  were  free,  and  not  able 
to  get  their  bread  by  their  work,  were  obliged  by  the  bad  state  of  their  af- 
fairs to  go  into  service ;  and  their  condition  was  easy,  and  not  laborious. 
The  service  of  the  other  was  forced  and  unavoidable ;  these  were  slaves, 
who  had  either  been  taken  prisoners  in  war,  or  bought  of  such  as  trafick- 
ed  publicly  in  them.  Part  of  their  master's  estate  consisted  in  them,  who 
disposed  absolutely  of  them,  but  generally  treated  them  with  great  hu- 
inanily.  ||  Demosthenes  observes,  in  one  of  his  harangues,  that  the  condi- 
(ion  of  servants  was  infinitely  more  gentle  at  Athens  than  any  where  else. 
There  was  in  (hat  city  an  asylum  and  place  of  refuge  for  slaves,  where 
tl|e  bones  of  Theseus  had  been  interred,  and  that  asylum  subsisted  in  Plu- 
tarch's time.  How  glorious  was  it  for  Theseus,  that  his  tomb  should  do 
ihat  1200  years  after  his  death,  which  he  had  done  himself  during  his  life, 
and  continue  the  protector  of  the  people  as  he  had  been ! 

^  When  the  slaves  were  treated  with  too  much  rigour  and  inhumanity, 
they  had  their  action  against  their  masters  who  were  obliged  to  sell  them 
to  others,  if  the  fact  were  sufficiently  proved.  If  They  could  ransom  them- 
selves even  against  their  master's  consent,  when  they  had  laid  up  money 

^'  Thais  patri  se  commendavit  In  cHentelam  e(  fidem :  Nobis  dedit  sese.    Eu- 
nuch. Act.  5.  seen.  ult. 
-f  Six  livres.  t  Plut.  in  Flamin.  p.  373. 
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eouuipi  4ur  mi>  iwiyme  4  sur  oui  01  wnat  uicy  got  oj  mnr  raitoar,  alter 
faaviog  paid  a  eertaia  proportion  to  their  masters  they  kept  the  remaioder 
for  themselves,  and  made  a  stoek  of  it  at  their  owo  dispoal.  Private  per- 
sons, vrhen  they  were  satisfied  with  their  services,  odten  gave  these  slaves 
their  liberty ;  and  the  same  grace  was  always  granted  them  by  the  piublic, 
when  the  necessity  of  the  times  obliged  the  state  to  arm  and  list  them  for 
the  war  among  the  citizens^ 

The  humane  and  equitatiJe  usage  with  which  the  Athenians  treated  theif>« 
servants  and  slaves,  was  an  effect  of  the  go<>d  temper  natural  to  that  people, 
and  very  remote  from  the  austere  and  cruel  severity  of  the  LacedcBmo- 
mans  in  regard  to  their  helots,  which  often  brought  their  republie  to  the  ve- 
ry brink  of  «iestniction.  *  Plutarch  with  great  reason,  condemns  this  rig- 
oar.  He  thinks  it  proper  to  habituate  one's  self  always  to  mercy,  even 
with  regard  to  beasts,  were  it  only,  says  he,  to  learn  by  that  means  to 
treat  men  well,  and  for  the  sake  of  habituating  humanity  and  benevolence^ 
He  relates  upon  this  occasion  a  ^ery  singular  fact,  and  very  proper  to  ex- 
plain the  character  of  the  Athenians.  After  having  finbhed  the  temple 
called  Hecatonpedon,  they  set  all  the  beasts  of  burden  at  liberty  that  had 
been  employed  in  the  work,  and  assigned  them  fot  pasturages  as  consecra- 
ted animals :  and  it  was  said,  that  one  of  these  beasts  having  come  to  offer 
himself  al  the  work,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  those  that  drew  the 
carriages  at  the  citadel,  walking  foremost,  as  if  to  exhort  and  encourage 
them ;  the  Athenians  ordained  by  a  decree,  that  the  creature  should  be 
maintained  at  the  public  expence  till  his  death. 

SECTION  III. 

or   THE   COXTNCIL,   OR   SEIVATK  OF  FIVE   UOIfDRtB. 

IN  consequence  of  Solon's  institutions,  the  people  of  Athens  had  a  great 
f^hare  and  authority  in  the  government.  Appeals  might  be  brought  to  their 
tribunals  in  all  causes ;  they  had  a  right  to  cancel  the  old  laws,  and  estab- 
lish new  ones ;  in  a  word,  all  important  affairs,  whether  relating  to  war  or 
peace,  were  decided  in  their  assemblies.  In  order  to  their  determinations 
being  made  with  more  wisdom  and  maturity,  Solon  had  instituted  a  coun- 
cil, composed  of  400  senators,  100  out  of  each  tribe,  which  were  then  four 
iFo  number;  they  prepared  and  digested  the  affairs  which  were  to  be  laid 
before  the  people,  as  we  shall  soon  explain  more  at  large.  Clisthenes, 
about  100  years  after  Solon,  having  increased  the  number  of  tribes  to  ten^ 
augmented  also  that  of  the  senators  to  500 ;  each  tribe  supplying  50^.  This 
was  called  the  council,  or  senate  of  the  &ve  hundred.  They  received 
their  stipend  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

They  were  chosen  by  lot,  in  which  they  made  use  of  black  and  whiter 
beans,  which  were  mingled  and  shaken  in  an  urn,  and  each  tribe  gave  in 
the  names  of  those  who  aspired  to  (hat  trust,  and  had  the  revenue  assigned 
by  the  laws  to  qualify  them  for  it.  None  could  be  admitted  under  the  age 
of  30.  After  inquiry  made  into  the  manners  and  conduct  of  the  candi- 
date, he  was  made  to  take  an  oath,  whereby  he  engaged  to  give  at  all 
times  the  best  council  he  could  to  the  people  of  Athens,  and  never  to  de- 
part in  the  least  from  the  tenor  of  the  laws. 

This  senate  assembled  every  day,  except  upon  the  days  appointed  for 
^stivals.     Each  tribe  in  its  turn  furnished  those  who  were  to  preside  in  it, 

*  Plut,  in  Catonc,  p  l^.l'J,  S559. 


C&lieu  pryuiDVB)  auiu  luis  rouiv  vwao  u«;«»ucu  vj  iv&»  jluio  pi^vHAciM^j  ^/Vil- 
li naed  35  days,  which  being  reckoned  ten  times,  amoants  to  the  number 
of  days,  except  four,  of  the  lunar  year  followed  at  Atheos*  This  time  of 
the  presidency  or  prytanism,  was  divided  into  five  weeks  with  regard  to 
the  five  tens  of  the  prytanes,  who  were  to  preside  in  them,  and  every 
week  seven  of  these  ten  prytanes,  drawn  by  lot,  presided  each  their  day, 
and  were  denominated  np^tigt,  that  is  to  say,  presidents.  Hef  who  was 
so  for  the  day,  presided  in  tiie  assembly  of  the  senators,  and  in  that  of  the 
people.  He  was  charged  with  the  public  seal,  as  also  with  the  keys  of  the 
citadel  and  treasury. 

The  senators,  before  they  assembled,  offered  a  sacri/ice  to  Jupiter  and 
Minerva,  under  the  additional  appellation  of  Gtoddess  of  Good  Counsel,  ( 
to  demand  the  prudence  and  understanding  necessary  in  wise  deliberations. 
The  president  proposed  the  business  which  was  to  be  considered  in  the  as- 
sembly. Everyone  gave  bis  opinion  in  his  turn,  and.  always  standing. 
After  a  queslion  had  been  settled,  it  was  drawn  up  in  writing,  and  read 
with  a  loud  voice.  Each  senator  then  gave  his  vote  by  scrutiny,  and  put- 
ting a  bean  into  the  urn.  If  the  number  of  the  white  beans  carried  it,  the 
question  passed,  otherwise  it  was  rejected.  This  sort  of  decree  was  call- 
ed if^iv/KM,  or  Uf6Cy)itif4a,  as  much  as  to  say,  preparatory  resolution.  It 
was  afterwards  laid  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  where,  if  it  was  re- 
ceived and  approved,  it  had  the  force  of  the  law ;  if  not,  its  authority  sub- 
sisted only  one  year.  This  shows  with  what  wisdom  Solon  established  this 
council,  to  inform  and  direct  the  people,  to  fix  their  inconstancy,  to  pre* 
vent  their  temerity,  and  to  assist  their  deliberations  with  a  prudence  and 
maturity  not  to  be  expected  in  a  confused  and  tumultuous  assembly,  com- 
posed of  a  great  number  of  citizens,  most  of  them  without  education,  ca- 
pacity, or  much  zeal  for  the  public  good.  The  reciprocal  dependency 
and  natural  intercourse  of  the  two  bodies  of  the  state,  which  were  obliged 
to  lend  each  other  their  authority,  and  remained  equally  without  force 
when  without  union  and  a  good  understanding,  were  besides  a  method  ju- 
diciously contrived  for  supporting  a  wise  balance  between  the  two  bodies ; 
the  people  not  being  able  to  institute  any  thing  without  its  being  first  pro- 
posed and  approved  by  the  senate,  nor  the  senate  to  pass  any  decree  Into 
a  law  till  it  had  been  ratified  by  the  people. 

TVe  may  judge  of  the  importance  of  this  council  by  the  matters  which 
were  treated  in  it,  the  same,  without  any  exiSeption,  as  were  laid  before  the 
people ;  wars,  taxes,  maritime  affairs,  treaties  of  peace,  alliances ;  in  tt 
word,  whatever  related  to  government ;  without  mentioning  the  account 
which  they  obliged  the  magistrates  to  give  on  quitting  their  oflBces,  and 
their  frequent  decisions  and  judgments  upon  the  most  serious  and  impor 
l^nt  affairs. 

SECTION  IV. 

OF   THE  AREOPAGUS. 

THIS  council  took  its  name  from  the  place  where  It  assembled,  call- 
ed I  the  Quarter,  or  Hill  of  Mars,  because,  according  to  some,  Mars  had 
been  cited  thither  in  judgment  for  a  murder  committed  by  him.  It  was 
believed  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  nation.    Cicero  and  Plutarch  attribute  the 

^  }J(UTafgi(.  f  Qe  was  called  £xir«TK.  |  BvAom^^,  ^>mi». 


institution  of  it  io  Solon ;  but  he  only  re-established  it,  by  giving  it  more 
lustre  and  authority  than  it  had  had  till  then,  and  for  that  reason  was  look- 
ed opon  as  its  founder.  The  number  of  the  senators  of  the  Areopagu? 
If  as  not  fixed ;  at  certain  times  they  amounted  to  200  or  300.  Solon 
thought  proper  that  only  those  who  had  borne  the  office  of  archon  should 
be  honoured  with  that  dignity; 

This  senate  had  the  care  of  seeing  the  laws  duly  observed,  of  inspect- 
ing the  manners  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  judging  in  criminal  cases. 
They  held  their  sittings  in  an  open  place,  und  during  the  night ;  the  form- 
er Tery  probably  to  avoid  being  under  the  same  roof  with  the  criminals^ 
and  not  to  defile  themselves  by  such  a  commerce  with  them ;  the  latter, 
that  they  might  not  be  softened  by  the  sight  of  the  guilty,  and  might 
judge  according  to  justice  and  the  laws.  It  was  for  the  same  reason  the 
orators  were  not  permitted  to  use  their  exordium  or  peroration,  nor  allow" 
ed  to  excite  the  passions,  and  were  obliged  to  confine  themselves  solely  to 
the  subject  matter  of  their  cause.  The  severity  of  their  judgments  was 
exceedingly  dreaded,  particularly  in  regard  to  murder,  and  they  were 
highly  attentive  to  inspire  their  citizens  with  horror  for  that  crime.  They* 
condemned  a  child  to  bei  put  to  death  for  making  it  his  pastime  to  ()Ut  out 
the  eyes  of  quails ;  conceiving  this  sanguinary  inclination  as  the  mark  of  a 
very  wicked  disposition,  which  might  one  day  prove  fatal  to  many,  if  he 
ivere  sufl!ered  to  grow  up  with  impunity. 

The  affitirs  of  religion,  as  blasphemies  against  the  gods,  contempt  of  sa- 
cred mysteries,  difierent  species  of  impiety,  and  the  introduction  of  new 
ceremonies  and  new  divinities,  were  also  brought  before  this  tribunal, 
f  We  read  in  Justin  Martyr,  that  Plato,  who  in  his  travels  in  Egypt  had 
acquired  great  fights  concerning  the  unity  of  God,  when  he  returned  to 
Athens  took  great  care  to  dissemble  and  conceal  his  sentiments,  for  fear 
of  being  obliged  to  appeaf  and  give  an  account  of  them  before  the  Areo- 
pagitse;  and  we  know  that  St.  Paul,  was  traduced  before  them,  as  teach- 
ing a  new  doctrine,  {  and  endeavouring  to  introduce  new  gods. 

These  judges  Were  in  great  reputation  for  their  probity,  equity,  and  pru- 
dence, and  generally  respected.  Cicero,  in  writing  to  his  friend  Atticus, 
Upon  the  fortitude.  Constancy,  and  wise  severity  of  the  Rouian  senate, 
thinks  he  makes  a  great  encomium  upon  it,  in  comparing  it  with  the  Are- 
opagus. II  SenaiM,  A^uoi  9r«vos,  nil  constantius,  nil  severius,  nil  fortius, 
Cicero  must  have  conceived  a  Very  adFantae^eous  idea  of  it,  to  speak  of 
it  as  he  does  in  the  first  book  of  his  Offices.^  lie  compares  the  famous 
battle  of  Salamis,  in  which  Themistocles  had  so  great  a  part,  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Areopagus,  that  he  ascribes  to  Solon ;  and  makes  no 
scruple  to  prefer,  or  at  least  to  equal,  the  legislator's  service  to  that  for 

*  Ncc  mibi  videntar  Aretfpagitae,  cum  damnaverunt  puerura  oculos  coturni  • 
cum  enifentum,  altud  judicasse,  quam  id  signuni  esse  perniciosissimsB  mentis,  moT- 
tisque  male  futurse  si  adolevidsct.    Qumtil.  1.  v.  c.  9. 

+  Cohort  ad  Grcec.  t  Acts  xvii.  1 8—20.  / 

II  Ad  Attic.  1.  i.  ep.  IS. 

<:^  Quamvis  Themistocles  jure  laudetur  et  sit  ejus  nomen,  quam  Solcnis,  illiis- 
trtus,  citeturque  Salamis  clarissimse  testis  victorise,  quse  anteponataf  coasilio  So- 
lonis  ei,  quo  primum  constituit  Areopagitas :  non  minus  proeclarum  hoc,  quam 
illud,  judicandum  est.  lllud  cnim  semel  profuit,  hue  semper  prodcrit  civitati : 
hoc  consilio  leges  Atheniensium,  hoc  maji»rum  instituta  servantur.  Et  Themis- 
tocles quidem  nihil  dixerit,  in  quo  ipse  Areopagum  juverit:  at  ille  adjuvit  The- 
niistoclem.  Est  enim  helium  gestum  consilio  sonatus  ejus»,  qui  a  Solono  erat  cort- 
stitutus.  Offic.  I.  i.  n.  75. 
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which  Athens  was  oMiged  to  the  general  of  its  army.  *^  For  in  reality,'' 
says  he,  "  that  victory  was  useful  to  the  republic  only  for  once,  but  the 
**  Areopagus  wilt  be  so  throughout  all  ages ;  as  by  the  wisdom  of  that  tri- 
^  bunai,  the  laws  and  ancient  customs  of  the  Athenian  state  are  preserved. 
**  Themistocles  did  no  service  to  the  Areopagus,  but  the  Areopagus  aban- 
*'  dantly  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Themistocles ;  l^^ecause  the  republic 
**  was  at  that  time  directed  by  the  wise  counsels  of  that  august  senate.'' 

It  appears  from  this  passage  of  Cicero's,  that  the  Areopagus  had  a  great 
share  in  the  government,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  it  was  consulted  upon  im- 
portant affairs.  Cicero  here  perhaps  may  have  confounded  the  council  of 
the  Areopagus  with  that  of  the  five  hundred.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  Areopagitae  were  extremely  active  in  the  public  affairs. 

Pericles,  who  could  never  enter  into  the  Areopagus,  because  chance 
having  always  been  against  him,  he  had  not  passed  through  any  of  the  em- 
ployments necessary  to  his  admission,  attempted  to  weaken  its  authority, 
and  attained  his  point  f  which  is  a  great  blot  in  bis  reputation. 

SECTION  V. 

OF   YBE    llAGlSTaATEB. 

OF  these  a  great  number  were  established  for  different  functiona.  I 
shall  speak  only  of  the  archons,  who  are  the  most  known.  I  have  ob- 
served elsewhere  that  they  succeeded  the  kings,  and  that  their  authority  at 
first  continued  during  life.  It  was  at  length  limited  to  ten  years,  and  redu- 
ced at  last  only  to  one*  When  Solon  was  commissioned  to  reform  the  go- 
vernment, he  found  them  upon  this  foot,  and  to  the  number  of  nine.  He 
did  not  abolish  their  ofSce,  but  he  very  much  diminished  their  power. 

The  first  of  these  nine  magistrates  was  called  the  archon,  by  way  of 
eminence,  and  the  year  denominated  from  him  :  '^  *  Under  such  an  arch- 
**  on  such  a  battle  was  fought."  The  second  was  called  the  king,  whicli 
was  the  remains  and  footsteps  of  the  authority  to  which  they  had  succeed- 
ed. The  third  was  the  polemarch,  who  at  first  commanded  the  armies, 
and  always  retained  that  name,  though  he  had  not  the  same  authority,  of 
which  he  had  so  long  preserved  some  part.  For  we  have  seen,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  that  the  polemarch  had  a  right  to  vote  in 
the  council  of  war,  as  well  as  the  ten  generals  then  in"  command.  The  six 
other  archons  were  called  by  the  common  name,  Thesmothetae,  which  im- 
plies that  they  had  a  particular  superintendence  over  the  laws,  in  order  to 
their  being  duly  observed.  These  nine  archons  had  each  of  them  a  pe- 
culiar province,  and  were  judges  in  certain  affairs  allotted  to  their  cogni- 
zance. I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  their 
duty,  nor  into  those  of  many  other  employments  and  offices,  established 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  for  the  levying  of  taxes  and  tributes,  for 
the  preservation  of  good  order  in  the  city,  for  supplying  it  with  provis- 
ions, in  a  word,  for  every  thing  relating  to  commerce  and  civil  society. 

*  From  thence  he  was  called  B*4W»fa$. 


SECTION  VI. 

OF  THE  A8SEMBLIE8  OP  THE  PEOPLE. 

THESE  were  of  two  sorts ;  the  one  ordioary  and  fixed  to  certain  days, 
and  for  these  there  was  no  kind  of  summons ;  the  other  extraordinary,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  occasions  that  arose,  and  the  people  were  informed 
of  it  by  express  proclamation. 

The  place  for  the  assembly  was  not  fixed.  Sometimes  it  was  the  pub- 
Fic  market  place,  sometimes  a  part  of  the  city  near  the  citadel,  called  IInr|, 
and  sometimes  the  theatre  of  Bacchus. 

The  prytanes  generally  assembled  the  people.  Some  days  before  the 
assembly  papers  were  fixed  up,  wherein  the  business  to  be  considered  was 
set  down. 

All  the  citizens,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  had  a  right  to  gire  their  suffrages*. 
They  were  liable  to  a  penalty  who  failed  of  being  present  at  the  assembly, 
or  who  came  too  late ;  and  to  induce  their  punctual  attendance,  a  reward 
was  annexed  to  it,  at  first  of  an  obolus,  which  was  the  sixth  part  of  a 
drachm,  then  of  three  oboli,  which  made  about  five  pence  French. 

The  assembly  always  began  with  sacrifices  an  d  prayers,  in  order  for 
tiie  obtaining  from  the  gods  the  knowledge  and  understanding  necessary 
to  wise  deliberations  ;  and  they  never  failed  to  add  the  most  terrible  im- 
precations against  such  as  should  wilfully  advise  any  thing  contrary  to  the 
public  good. 

The  president  proposed  the  affair  upon  which  they  were  to  deliberate. 
If  it  bad  been  examined^in  the  senate,  and  drawn  up  there  as  a  question, 
it  was  read ;  after  which  those  who  would  speak  were  invited  to  ascend  the 
tribunal,  that  they  might  be  the  better  heard  by  the  people,  and  inform 
them  in  the  matter  proposed.  The  oldest  general  spoke  first,  and  then 
the  rest  according  to  their  seniority ;  when  the  orators  had  done  speaking, 
and  concluded  that  it  was  necessary  to  approve  or  reject  the  decree  of  the 
senate,  the  people  proceeded  to  vote,  and  the  most  common  method  of 
doing  it  was  by  holding  up  their  hands,  to  denote  their  approbation ;  which 
was  called  ;^i^«r«rf  ir.  The  assembly  was  sometimes  adjourned  till  anoth- 
er day,  because  it  was  too  late  for  the  number  of  those  who  lifted  up  their 
hands  to  be  distinguished,  and  the  plurality  decided.  After  a  resolution 
had  been  formed  in  this  manner,  it  was  reduced  to  writing,  and  read  by  an 
officer  to  the  people  with  aloud  voice,  who  confirmed  it  again  by  holding 
up  their  hands  as  before  ;  after  which  the  decree  had  the  force  of  a  law. 
And  this  was  called  if^4rf««,  from  a  Greek  word  i/^s^c,  which  signifies  "  a 
"  pebble,"  or  "  small  stone,"  because  they  were  sometimes  used  in  giving 
suffrages  by  scrutiny. 

All  the  great  affairs  of  the  republic  were  discussed  in  these  assemblies. 
It  was  in  them  new  laws  were  proposed,  and  old  ones  amended ;  the  re- 
ligion and  worship  of  the  gods  examined  ;  magistrates,  generals  and  ofli- 
cers  created ;  their  behaviour  and  conduct  inquired  into ;  peace  or  war 
concluded;  deputies  and  ambassadors  appointed;  treaties  and  alliances 
ratified ;  freedom  of  the  city  granted  ;  rewards  and  honours  decreed  for 
those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  war,  or  rendered  great  services 
to  the  republic ;  and  punishments  ordained  for  those  who  bad  behaved 
themselves  ill,  or  had  viokited  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  were  banished 
by  the  ostracism.  In  fine,  justice  was  administered,  and  judgment  passed 
there,  upon  the  most  important  affairs.  We  see  from  this  account,  which 
is  however  very  i^nperfect,  how  far  the  people's  power  extended ;  and 


with  what  truth  it  may  be  said  that  the  goTeromeDt  oi  AcnenB  cnoa^  qual- 
ified with  aristocracy,  and  the  authority  of  the  elders,  waa  by  its  oooatitu- 
tion  democratical  and  popular. 

I  shall  take  occasion  to  observe  in  the  sequel,  of  what  weight  the  talent 
of  eloquence  is  in  such  a  republic ;  and  in  what  manner  orators  ought 
to  be  considered  in  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  they  could  make 
themselves  heard  in  so  numerous  an  assembly,  and  where  such  a  multi- 
tude of  auditors  were  present  We  m^y  judge  how  great  that  was,  from 
what  has  been  said  of  it  in  two  insftances.  The  first  relates  to  ostracism, 
and  the  other  to  the  adoption  of  a  stranger  for  a  citizen.  On  each  of 
these  occasions  it  was  nece9sary  that  no  less  than  6000  citizens  should  be 
present  in  the  assembly. 

I  reserve  for  another  place  the  reflections  wiiich  naturally  arise  fron^ 
ivhat  I  have  already  related,  and  what  it  reimdi|s  for  me  to  s^y  further  up- 
on the  government  of  Athens. 

SECTION  VII. 

OF   TRIALS. 

THERE  were  different  tribunals,  according  to  the  difference  of  affairs 
to  be  adjudged ;  but  appeals  might  be  brought  to  the  people  from  all  de- 
crees of  other  judges,  and  this  it  was  that  rendered  their  power  .so  great 
and  considerable.*  All  the  allies,  when  they  had  any  cause  to  try,  were 
obliged  to  repair  to  Athens ;  where  they  often  remained  a  considerable 
time,  without  being  able  to  obtain  audience,  from  the  multiplicity  of  af- 
fairs to  be  adjudged.  This  law  had  been  imposed  upon  them,  in  order  to 
render  them  more  dependant  upon  the  people,  and  more  submisslTe  to 
their  authority ;  Instead  of  which,  had  they  sent  commisMoners  to  the  pla- 
ces, they  would  have  been  the  sole  persons  to  whom  the  allies  would  have 
made  their  court,  and  paid  their  homage. 

The  parties  pleaded  their  causes  either  in  person,  or  employed  advo- 
cates to  do  it  for  them.  The  time  allowed  for  the  hearing  was  generally 
fixed,  and  a  watei^clock,  called  in  Greek  kAi^uj^m,  regulated  its  duration. 
The  decree  was  passed  by  plurality  of  voices;  and  when  the  suffrages 
were  equal,  the  judges  inclined  to  the  side  of  mercy,  and  acquitted  the 
accused.  It  Is  remarkable  that  a  friend  was  not  obliged  to  give  evidence 
against  a  friend. 

All  the  citizens,  even  the  poorest,  and  such  as  had  no  estates,  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  number  of  the  judges,  provided  they  had  attained  the  age 
of  SO,  and  were  known  to  be  persons  of  good  morals.  Whilst  they  aat  in 
judgment,  they  held  in  their  hands  a  kind  of  sceptre,  which  was  the  mark 
of  their  dignity,  aiid  laid  it  down  when  they  withdrew. 

The  judges^  salary  was  different  at  different  times.  They  had  at  first 
only  an  obolus  a  day,  and  afterwards  three,  where  their  fee  remained  fix- 
ed. It  was  but  a  small  matter  in  itself,  but  became  in  time  a  veiy  great 
charge  to  the  public,  and  exhausted  the  treasury  without  much  euricbing 
particulars.  We  may  judge  of  this  from  what  is  related  in  Aristophanes' 
comedy  of  the  wasps,  wherein  that  poet  ridicules  the  passion  of  the  Athe- 
nians fbr  trying  causes,  and  their  eager  desire  for  the  gain  arising  from  it, 
which  protracted  and  multiplied  suits  to  infinity. 

In  this  comedy,  a  young  Athenian,  who  was  to  act  the  part  I  have  men- 


*  Xen.  de  rep.  Athen.  p.  C64. 


tloned,  of  torDing  flie  jndgeB  and  triaTs  of  Athens  into  rkRcale,  from  a 
state  of  the  reyeoues  paid  into  tlie  public  treasory,  finds  their  amount  to 
be  2000  talents.*  He  then  examines  how  much  of  that  sum  fails  to  the 
share  of  the  judges,  with  whom  Athens  was  over  run,  at  three  oboli  a  head 
per  day.  This  appears  to  be  annually,  including  all  of  them,  only  150 
talents.f  The  calculation  is  easy.  The  judges  were  paid  only  ten  months 
in  the  year,  the  other  two  being  employed  in  festivals,  when  all  proceed- 
ings at  law  were  prohibited.  Now  three  oboli  a  day  paid  to  6000  men, 
make  15  talents  a  month,  and  in  consequence  150  in  ten  months.  Accord* 
ing  to  this  calculation,  the  most  assiduous  judge  gained  only  75  lif  res 
(about  three  guineas)  a  year.  ''  What  then  becomes  of  the  remainder  of 
"  the  2000  talents  1"  cries  the  young  Athenian.  *'  What !"  replies  bis  fa- 
ther, who  was  one  of  the  judges,  '*  it  goes  to  those  ;  but  let  us  not 
<*  expose  the  shame  of  Athens ;  let  us  always  be  for  the  people."  The 
joung  Athenian  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  remainder  went  to  such  as  rob- 
bed the  public  treasury ;  to  the  orators,  who  incessantly  flattered  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  to  those  who  were  employed  in  the  government  and  army.  I 
have  extracted  this  remark  from  the  works  of  Father  Brumoi  the  Jesuit, 
with  which  I  shall  make  very  free,  when  I  come  to  speak  of  public  shows 
and  dramatic  representations. 

SECTION  VIII. 

OF  THE    AMPHTCTION8. 

THE  famous  council  of  the  Amphictyons  is  introduced  here,  though 
not  peculiar  to  the  Athenians,  but  common  to  all  Greece,  because  it  is  of- 
ten mentioned  in  the  Grecian  history,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall 
have  a  more  natural  occasion  to  speak  of  it. 

The  assembly  of  the  Amphictyons  was  in  a  manner  the  holding  of  a 
general  assembly  of  the  states  of  Greece.  The  establishment  of  it  is  at- 
tributed to  Ampbictyon,  king  of  Athens,  and  son  of  Deucalion,  who  gave 
them  his  name*  His  principal  view  in  the  institution  of  this  council,  was  to 
unite  in  the  sacred  band  of  amity  the  several  people  of  Greece  admitted 
into  it,  and  to  oblige  them  by  that  union  to  undertake  the  defence  of  each 
other,  and  be  mutually  vigilant  for  the  happiness  and  tranquility  of  their 
country.  The  Amphictyons  were  also  created  to  be  the  protectors  of  the 
oracle  of  Delphos,  and  the  guardians  of  the  prodigious  riches  of  that  tem- 
ple ;  and  also  to  adjudge  the  differences  which  might  arise  between  the 
Delphians  aud  those  who  came  to  consult  tlie  oracle.  This  council  was 
held  at  Thermopyte,  and  sometimes  at  Delphos  itseIC  It  assembled  reg« 
ularly  twice  a  year,  in  the  spring  and  autuo^n,  and  more  frequently  when 
affairs  required. 

The  number  of  people  or  cities  which  hi^d  a  right  to  sit  in  this  assembly 
is  not  precisely  known,  and  varied,  without  doubt,  at  different  times. 
Wben  the  Lacedsmonians,  in  order  to  pass  in  it  what  decrees  they  thought 
fit,  were  for  excluding  the  Thessalians,  Argives,  and  Thebans,  {  Themis- 
tocles,  in  the  'speech  he  made  to  the  Amphictyons  to  prevent  that  design 
from  tal^iqg  effect,  seems  to  insinuate  that  there  were  only  one-and-thirty 
cities  at  that  time  which  had  this  right. 

Each  city  sent  two  deputies,  and  in  consequence  had  two  votes  in  the 
council ;  and  that  without  distinction,  or  the  ipore  powerful  having  any 

*  About  280,0001.  steri.  f  70001.  sterU  }  Plutin  Themist  p.  12;^:^ 


pretoganre  or  nonmir  or  pre-eminence  orer  uuenor  Btatea  in  regard  to  the 
BttfifrageB ;  the  liberty  upon  which  these  people  yalued  themseiveB  requir- 
ing that  every  thing  should  be  equal  amongst  them. 

The  Amphictyons  had  full  power  to  discuss  and  determine  finally  in  all 
differences  which  might  arise  between  the  Amphictyonic  cities,  and  to  fine 
the  culpable  in  such  a  manner  as  they  thought  fit.  They  could  employ 
not  only  the  rigour  of  the  laws  in  the  execution  of  their  decrees,  but  even 
raise  troops,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  compel  such  as  rebelled  to  submit  to 
them.  The  three  sacred  wars  undertaken  by  their  order,  of  which  1  have 
spoken  elsewhere,  are  evident  proofs  of  this  power. 

Before  they  were  installed  into  this  body,  they  took  a  very  remarkable 
oath,  of  which  iB^chines  *  has  preserved  the  form.  It  runs  to  this  effect : 
^*  I  swear  that  1  will  never  destroy  any  of  the  cities  honoured  with  the  right 
'^  of  sitting  in  the  Amphictyonic  council,  nor  turn  their  running  waters  out 
*^  of  their  course  either  in  times  of  war  or  peace.  If  any  people  shall 
^  make  such  an  attempt,  I  hereby  engage  to  carry  the  war  into  their  coun« 
*'  try,  to  demolish  their  cities,  towns  and  villages,  and  to  treat  them  in  all 
"  things  as  the  most  cruel  enemies.  Moreover,  if  at  any  time  any  person 
**  shall  dare  to  be  so  impious  as  to  steal  and  take  away  any  of  the  rich  of- 
*'  ferings  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  or  abet  any  others 
'^  in  committing  that  crime,  either  by  aiding  or  only  counselling  him  there- 
^'  in,  I  will  use  my  feet,  hands,  voice,  in  a  word,  all  my  powers  and  facnl- 
^'  ties,  to  avenge  such  sacrilege."  That  oath  was  attended  with  the  most 
terrible  imprecations  and  execrations :  "  That  if  any  one  infringes  anj 
' '  thing  contained  in  the  oath  I  have  now  taken,  whetner  private  person, 
^^  city,  or  people,  may  that  person,  city,  or  people,  be  deemed  accursed, 
''  and  in  that  acceptation  experience  the  whole  vengeance  of  Apollo,  Lato- 
^'  na,  Diana,  and  Minerva  the  foreknower.  May  their  country  produce 
^^  none  of  the  fruits  of  the  earUi,  and  their  women,  instead  of  generating 
*^  children  resembling  their  fathers,  bring  forth  nothing  but  monsters  ;  may 
*'  their  animals  share  in  the  same  curse.  May  those  sacrilegious  men  lose 
"  all  suits  at  law;  may  they  be  conquered  in  war,  have  their  houses  de- 
^'  molished,  and  themselves  and  their  children  put  to  the  sword."  I  am 
not  astonished  that,  after  such  terrible  engagements,  the  holy  war,  underta* 
Jcen  by  the  order  of  the  Amphictyons,  should  be  carried  on  with  so  much 
ardour  and  fury.  The  religion  of  an  oath  was  of  great  force  with  the  aa- 
pients ;  and  how  much  more  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  it  in  the  Christian 
ivorld  which  professes  to  believe  that  the  violation  of  it  shall  be  punished 
with  eternal  torments  !  and  yet  how  many  are  there  amongst  us  who  make 
9  trifle  of  breaking  through  the  most  solemn  oaths  ! 

The  authority  of  the  Amphictyons  had  always  been  of  great  weight  in 
Greece,  but  it  began  to  decline  exceedingly  from  the  moment  they  conde- 
scended to  admit  Philip  of  Macedon  into  their  body.  For  that  prince,  en- 
joying by  this  means  all  their  rights  and  privileges,  soon  knew  how  to  set 
himself  above  all  law,  and  to  abuse  his  power  so  far  as  to  preside  by  proxy 
both  in  this  illustrious  assembly  and  in  the  Pythian  games ;  of  which  games 
the  Amphictyons  were  judges  and  agonothetse,  in  virtue  of  their  ofiice. 
This  Demosthenes  reproaches  him'wlMi  in  his  third  philippic  :  "  When  he 
does  not  deign,"  says  he,  "  to  honour  us  with  his  presence,  he  sends  his 
"  slaves  to  preside  over  us."  Aii  odious,  but  emphatical  term,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Grecian  liberty,  by  which  the  Athenian  orator  images  the  base 
and  abject  subjection  of  the  greatest  lords  in  Philip's  court. 

*  .^scbin.  in   orat.  Trs^t  ^ttfayr^ea-^au^. 


If  the  reader  desireB  a  further  knowledf^  of  what  relates  to  the  Am- 
pbictyoDS,  the  diasertatioiis  of  Moosiear  Valois  *  may  be  consalted,  ia  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Letters,  wherein  this  subject  is  treated 
with  great  extent  and  eradition. 

SECTION  IX. 

OF  THE  REVENUES  OF  ATHENS. 

THE  reTennes,f  according  to  the  passage  of  Aristophanes  which  I  have 
cited  aboye,  and  in  consequence,  as  they  stood  in  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  amounted  to  2000  talents,  that  is  to  say,  to  6,000,000  of  livres. 
They  were  generally  reduced  to  four  species. 

1 .  The  first  relates  to  the  reyenues  arising  from  agriculture,  the  sale  of 
woods,  the  produce  of  mines,  and  other  funds  of  a  like  nature,  appertain- 
ing to  the  public.  Amongst  these  may  be  included  the  duties  upon  the 
import  and  export  of  merchandise,  and  the  taxes  leyied  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city,  as  well  natives  as  strangers. 

The  history  of  Athens  often  mentions  the  silver  mines  of  Aaurinm, 
which  was  a  mountain  situated  between  the  Pircenm  and  Cape  Sunium  ; 
and  those  of  Thrace,  from  whence  many  persons  extracted  immense  rich- 
es. }  Xenophon,  in  a  treatise  wherein  he  states  this  matter  at  large,  de- 
monstrates how  much  the  public  might  gain  by  industriously  working  these 
mines,  from  the  example  of  the  many  persons  they  had  enriched.  Hip- 
ponicus  II  let  his  mines  and  600  slaves  to  an  undertaker,  who  paid  him  an 
obolus  ^  a  day  for  each  slave,  clear  of  all  charges,  which  amounted  in  the 
whole  to  a  mina,  about  two  pounds  five  shillings.  Nicias,  who  was  killed  in 
Sicily,  farmed  out  his  mines  and  1000  slaves  in  the  same  manner,  and 
with  the  same  profit  in  proportion  to  that  number. 

2.  The  second  species  of  revenue  were,  the  contributions  paid  the  Athe- 
nians by  the  allies  for  the  common  expences  of  the  war.  At  first,  under 
Aristides,  they  amounted  to  only  460  talents.lf  Pericles  augmented  them 
almost  a  third,  and  raised  them  to  600,  and  some  time  after  they  were  run 
up  to  1300.  Taxes  which  in  the  beginning  were  moderate  and  necessary, 
became  thus  in  a  little  time  excessive  and  exorbitant,  notwithstanding  all 
the  protestations  made  the  allies,  and  the  most  solemn  engagements  to 
the  contrary. 

3.  A  third  sort  of  revenue  was,  the  extraordinary  capitation  taxes  le^ 
vied  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  well  natives  as  strangers,  inr 
pressing  occasions  and  emergencies  of  the  state. 

4.  The  fines  laid  upon  persons  by  the  judges  for  different  misdemean^ 
ours,  were  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  public,  and  laid  up  in  the  treasury,  ex- 
cept a  tenth  part  of  them,  which  was  consecrated  to  Minerva,  and  a  fir 
tieth  to  the  other  divinities. 

The  most  natural  and  legal  application  of  these  different  revenues  of 
the  republic  was  tn  paying  the  troops  both  by  sea  and  land,  building  and 
fitting  out  ieets,  keeping  up  and  repairing  tlie  public  buildings,  temples, 
walls,  ports,  and  citadels.  But  the  greatest  part  of  them,  especially  af- 
ter Pericles' time,  was  misapplied  to  unnecessary  uses,  and  often  consum 
ed  in  frivolous  expences,  games,  feasts,  and  shoWs,  which  Cost  innuen-^e 
sums,  and  were  of  no  manner  of  utility  to  the  state. 

*  Vol.  Ill  t'*'*-^-  t  De  ration,  redituum. 

fl  Pag.  .925.  (^  Six  oboli  make  a  drachm,  100  drachms  a  niinn,  and 

60  minw  a  talent  If  A  tajent  was  worth  1000  crowns. 


OF  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  TOUTH. 

1  PLACE  thiB  article  under  the  head  of  iifoyermeiit,  because  all  celeHra* 
ted  legislators  have  with  reason  believed  that  the  education  of  yoath  was 
an  essential  part  of  it. 

The  exercises  that  served  for  the  forming  of  either  the  bodies  or  minds 
of  the  young  Athenians  (and  as  ihilch  inay  be  said  of  almost  all  the  people 
of  Greece,)  were  dancings  music,  hunting,  fencing,  riding,  polite  learning, 
and  philosophy^  It  may  be  observed  that  1  speak  generally^  and  treat  ve- 
ry slightly  these  several  articles. 

I.  DANCINQ.      MUSIC. 

Dancing  is  one  of  the  exercises  of  the  body  cultivated  by  the  Greeks 
with  great  attention.  It  made  a  part  of  what  the  ancients  called  the  Gym- 
nastic, divided,  according  *  to  Plato,  into  two  kinds,  the  orchestric,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  dance,  and  the  palestric,  f  so  called  from  a  Greek 
word  which  signifies  nreatUng.  The  exercises  of  this  latter  kind  princi- 
pally conduced  to  form  the  body  for  the  fatigues  of  war,  navigation,  ag- 
riculture, and  the  other  uses  of  society. 

Dancing  had  another  end,  and  taught  such  rules  of  motion  as  were  most 
proper  to  render  the  shape  free  and  easy ;  to  give  the  body  a  just  propor- 
tion, and  the  whole  person  an  unconstrained,  noble,  and  graceftil  air ;  in  a 
word,  an  external  politeness,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  that  expras- 
6ion,  which  never  fails  to  prejudice  people  in  favour  of  those  who  have 
been  formed  to  it  early. 

Music  was  cultivated  with  no  less  application  and  success.  The  an- 
cients ascribed  wonderful  effects  to  it.  They  believed  it  very  proper  to 
calm  the  passions,  soften  the  manners,  and  even  humaniase  people  natural- 
ly savage  and  barbarous.  |  Polybius,  a  grave  and  serious  historian,  and 
who  is  certainly  worthy  of  belief,  attributes  the  extreme  difference  be- 
tween two  people  of  Arcadia,  the  one  infinitely  beloved  and  esteemed  for 
the  elegance  of  their  manners,  their  benevolent  inclinations,  humanity  to 
strangers,  and  piety  to  the  gods ;  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  generally  re- 
proached and  hated  for  their  malignity,  brutality,  and  irreligion  :  Polybius, 
I  say,  ascribes  this  difference  to  the  study  of  music,  I  mean,  says  he,  the 
true  and  noble  music,  industriously  cultivated  by  the  onc^  and  absolutely 
neglected  by  the  other  people. 

After  this  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Greeks  considered  mudc  as  an  es- 
sential part  in  the  education  of  youth.  ||  Socrates  himself,  in  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  was  not  ashamed  to  fearn  to  play  upon  musical  instruments. 
Themistocles,  however  otherwise  esteemed,  ^  was  thought  to  be  wanting 
in  point  of  merit,  because  at  an  entertainment  he  could  not  touch  the  lyre, 
like  the  rest  of  the  company.  H  An  ignorance  in  this  respect  was  deemed 
a  defect  of  education ;  on  the  contrary,  a  capacity  in  it  did  honour  to  the 

*  O^X^i^Btu^  saltarCi  f  tlmkn 

tPolyb  p.£84i~S9l. 

I  Socrates,  jam  senev,  instituti  lyra  non  erubescebat    Quiotil.  1. 1.  c.  10. 

^  Themistocles,  cum  in  epulis  recusasset  lyrain,  habitus  est  indoctior.  Cic. 
Tusc.  Quest,  1.  i.  n.  4. 

If  Summam  eruditionem  Gneci  sitam  censebant  id  nervorum  vocumque  canti- 
bus — discebantqae  id  omnes  :  nee  qui  ncsciebat,  satis  excultQs  doctrina  putabatur. 
Ibid. 


greatest  men.  *  EtiMBinondas  vras  praised  for  dancinj;:,-  and  playing  well 
upon  the  flute.  We  may  observe  in  this  place  the  different  taste  and  gen- 
ius of  nations.  The  Romans  were  far  from  having  the  same  opinion  with 
the  Greeks  in  regard  to  music  and  dancing,  and  set  no  value  upon  them. 
It  18  very  likely  the  wisest  and  most  knowing  amongst  the  latter  did  not 
apply  to  them  with  any  great  industry ;  and  Philip's  expression  to  his  son 
Alexander,  who  had  shown  too  much  skill  in  music  at  a  feast,  induces  me 
to  be  of  this  opinion ;  '*  Are  you  not  ashamed,"  says  he,  *'  to  sing  so 

For  the  rest,  this  esteem  for  dancing  and  music  had  its  foundation.  Both 
the  one  and  the  other  were  employed  in  the  most  august  feasts  and  cere- 
monies  of  religion,  to  express  their  acknowledgment  to  the  gods  with  the 
greater  force  and  dignity,  for  the  favours  they  had  vouchsafed  to  confer  up- 
on them.  They  had  generally  the  greatest  share  in  their  feasts  and  en- 
tertainments, which  seldom  or  ever  began  or  ended  without  some  odes 
being  sung  in  honour  of  the  victories  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  on  other 
the  like  occasions.  They  had  a  part  also  in  war ;  and  we  know  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  marched  to  battle  dancing,  and  to  the  sound  of  flutes, 
f  Plato,  the  most  grave  philosopher  of  antiquity,  considered  both  these 
arts,  not  as  simple  amusements,  but  as  they  had  a  great  share  in  the  cere- 
monies of  religion  and  military  exercises.  Hence  we  see  him  very  intent, 
in  his  books  of  laws,  to  prescribe  rules  upon  dancing  and  music,  and  to 
keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  utility  and  decorum. 

They  did  not  continue  long  within  these  restrictions.  The  licence  of 
the  Grecian  stage,  on  which  dancing  was  in  the  highest  vogue,  and  in  a 
manner  prostituted  to  buffoons  and  the  most  contemptible  people,  who. 
made  no  other  use  of  it  than  to  suggest  or  support  the  most  vicious  pas- 
sions ;  this  licence,  I  say,  soon  corrupted  an  art  which  might  have  been  of 
some  advantage,  had  it  been  regulated  by  Plato's  opinion.  Music  had  a 
like  destiny ;  and  perhaps  the  corruption  of  this  did  not  a  little  contribute 
to  the  depraving  and  perverting  of  dancing.  Voluptuousness  and  sensnaL 
pleasure  were  the  sole  arbiters  consulted  in  the  uses  made  of  both,  and  the- 
theatre  became  a  school  of  every  kind  of  vice. 

{  Plutarch,  in  lamenting  that  the  art  of  dancing  was  so  much  fallen  from 
the  merit  which  rendered  it  estimable  to  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  does 
not  omit  to  observe,  that  it  was  corrupted  by  a  vicious  kind  of  poetry,  and 
a  soft  effeminate  music,  with  which  it  was  ill  united,  and  which  had  taken 
place  of  the  ancient  poetry  aiid  music,  that  had  something  noble,  majes- 
tic, and  even  religious  and  heavenly  in  them.  He  adds,  that  being  made 
subservient  to  low  taste  and  sensuality,  by  their  aid  it  exercised  a  kind  of  ty* 
rannical  power  in  theatres,  which  were  become  the  public  schools  of  crim- 
inal passions  and  gross  vices,  wherein  no  regard  was  had  to  reason. 

The  reader,  without  my  observing  upon  it  to  him,  will  make  the  ap- 
plication of  this  passage  of  Plutarch  to  the  sort  of  music  which  engrosses 
our  theatres  at  this  day,  and  which,  by  its  effeminate  and  wanton  airs,  has 
given  the  last  wound  to  the  little  manly  force  and  virtue  that  remained 
among  us.  Quintilian  describes  the  music  of  his  times  in  these  terms, 
jj  QufB  nunc  in  scents  efflminaia,  et  impudicis  modis  fracla^  non  ex  parte 
fninuna^  «  quid  in  nobis  virilis  roboris  tnanebcU,  excidU. 

*  Id  Epaminondas  virttitibus  commemoratum  est,  saltasse  eum  commode,  scion- 
terquc  tibiis  cantassc— Scilicet  non  eadem  omnibus  honesta  sunt  atqiie  turpia, 
sed  omnia  majorum  institutis  judicantur.    Corn.  Nep.  in  prffifat.  vit  P^pam. 

t  De  lee.  1.  vii.  |  Sympos.  I.  ix.  qu.  1  &.  p.  741],  ||  Quintil.  I.  j.  c.  t . 
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Iri.  OF  THE  OTHER  EXEECISES  OF  THE  BODY. 

The  young  Athenians,  and  in  general  all  the  Greeks,  were  very  intent 
Upon  forming  themselves  to  all  the  exercises  of  the  body,  and  to  go  through 
their  lessons  regularly  with  the  masters  of  the  Palffistrs.  They  called  the 
places  allotted  for  these  exercises  Palaestrae,  or  Gymnasia ;  which  answers 
very  near  to  our  academies.  Plato,  in  his  books  of  laws,  after  having  shown 
of  what  importance  it  was  in  war  to  cultivate  the  hands  and  feet,  adds,* 
that  far  from  banishing  from  a  well  regulated  republic  the  profession  of 
the  athletse,  on  the  contrary,  prizes  ought  to  be  proposed  for  all  exercises 
that  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  military  virtue ;  such  are  those  which 
render  the  body  more  active,  and  fitter  for  the  race ;  more  hard,  robust, 
and  supple  ;  more  capable  of  supporting  great  fatigues,  and  effecting  great 
enterprises.  We  must  remember,  that  there  was  no  Athenian  who  ought 
not  to  have  been  capable  of  handling  the  oar  in  the  largest  galleys.  The 
citizens  themselves  did  this  office,  which  was  not  left  to  slaves  and  crimi- 
nals, as  in  these  days.  They  were  all  destined  to  the  trade  of  war,  and  of- 
ten obliged  to  wear  arms  of  iron  from  head  to  foot  of  a  great  weight.  For 
this  reason  Plato,  and  all  the  ancients,  looked  upon  the  exercises  of  the 
body  as  highly  useful,  and  even  absolutely  necessary  to  the  good  of  the 
public,  and  therefore  this  philosopher  excludes  only  those  from  them  who 
ivere  incapable  of  service  in  war. 

f  There  were  also  masters,  who  taught  the  youth  to  ride,  and  to  handle 
their  arms,  or  fence  ;  and  others  whose  business  it  was  to  instruct  them  in 
^11  that  was  necessary  to  be  known,  in  order  to  excel  in  the  art  military, 
and  to  become  good  commanders.  The  whole  science  of  the  latter  con- 
sisted in  what  tlie  ancients  called  the  tactics,  that  is  to  say,  the  art  of  draw- 
ing up  troops  in  battle,  and  of  making  military  evolutions. 

That  science  was  useful,  but  did  not  suffice.  |  Xenophon  shows  Its  de- 
fect, ih  producing  a  young  man  lately  come  from  such  a  school,  in  which 
he  imagined  he  had, learned  every  thing,  though  in  reality  he  had  only  ac- 
quired a  foolish  esteem  for  himself,  attended  with  perfect  ignorance.  He 
gives  him,  by  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  admirable  precepts  upon  the  business 
of  a  soldier,  and  very  proper  to  form  an  excellent  officer. 

Hunting  was  also  considered  by  the  ancients  as  a  fit  exercise  for  forming 
youth  to  the  stratagems  and  fatigues  of  war.  It  is  for  this  reason  Xeno- 
phon, who  tvas  no  less  a  great  general  than  a  great  philosopher,  |)  did  not 
•  think  it  below  him  to  write  a  treatise  expressly  upon  hunting,  in  which  he 
descends  to  the  lowest  parlicular,  and  observes  upon  the  considerable  ad- 
vantages consequential  of  it,  from  being  inured  to  suffer  hunger,  thirst, 
heat,  cold,  without  being  discouraged  either  by  the  length  of  the  course, 
(he  difficulty  of  the  clefts  and  thickets  through  which  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  press,  or  the  small  success  of  the  long  and  painful  fatigues,  which 
they  often  undergo  to  no  purpose.  He  adds,  that  this  innocent  pleasure 
removes  others  equally  shameful  and  criminal ;  and  that  a  wise  and  mode- 
rate man  would  not  however  abandon  himself  so  much  to  it  as  to  neglect 
the  care  of  his  domestic  affairs.  ^  The  same  author,  in  the  Cyrop:edia 
frequently  praises  hunting,  which  he  looks  upon  as  u  real  exercise  of  war, 
and  shows,  in  the  example  of  his  yoang  hero,  the  good  use  that  may  be 
made  of  it. 

*  Lib.  viii.  de  leg.  p.  832,  83S.  f  Plut  in  Lachete,  p.  lai. 

X  Memorab.  I.  iii.  p.  761,  &lc.  ||  De  venatione. 

^  Cyrop.  1.  i.  p.  5,  6.  et  I.  ii.  p.  59,  60, 


HI.   OF   THB    EXERCISE    OF    THE   HIN1|* 

Athens,  to  speak  properly,  was  the  school  and  abode  of  polite  leamiDg, 
arts  and  sciences.  The  study  of  poesy,  eloquence,  philosophy  and  math- 
ematics, were  in  ^eat  rogue  there,  and  much  cultivated  by  the  youth. 

The  young  people  were  sent  first  to  learn  grammar  under  masters  who 
taught  them  regularly,  and  upon  proper  principles,  their  own  language ; 
by  which  they  attained  a  knowledge  of  its  whole  beauty,  energy,  number, 
and  cadence.  Hence  *  proceeded  the  universal  fine  taste  of  Athens,  where, 
as  history  informs  us,  a  simple  herb  woman  distinguished  Theophrastus  to 
be  a  stranger,  from  the  affectation  of  a  single  word  in  expressing  himself : 
and  from  the  same  cause  the  orators  were  greatly  apprehensive  of  letting 
fall  the  least  injudicious  expression,  for  fear  of  offending  so  refined  and 
delicate  an  audience.  It  was  very  common  for  the  young  people  to  get 
the  tragedies  represented  upon  the  stage  by  heart.  We  have  seen,  that, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  before  Syracuse,  many  of  (hem  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners  and  made  slaves,  softened  their  slavery  by  reciting 
the  works  of  Euripides  to  their  masters,  who,  extremely  delighted  with 
bearing  such  sublime  verses,  treated  them  from  thenceforth  with  kindness 
and  humanity.  The  compositions  of  the  other  poets  had  no  doubt  the 
same  effect:  and  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Alcibiades,  when  very  young, 
having  entered  a  school  in  which  there  was  not  an  Homer,  gave  the  master 
a  box  on  the  ear  as  an  ignorant  fellow,f  and  one  who  dishonoured  his  pro- 
fession. 

As  for  eloquence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  was  particularly  studied  at 
Athens.  It  was  that  which  opened  the  way  to  the  highest  offices,  reigned 
absolute  in  the  assemblies,  decided  the  most  important  affairs  of  the  state, 
and  gave  an  almost  unlimited  power  to  those  who  had  the  talent  of  speak- 
ing in  an  eminent  degree. 

This  therefore  was  the  great  employment  of  the  young  citizens  of 
Athens,  especially  of  those  who  aspired  to  the  highest  employments.  To 
the  study  of  rhetoric  they  annexed  that  of  philosophy  :  I  comprise  under 
the  latter  all  the  sciences,  which  are  either  parts  of,  or  relate  to  it.  The 
persons  known  to  antiquity  under  the  name  of  sophists,  had  acquired  a 
great  reputation  at  Athens,  especially  in  the  time  of  Socrates.  These  teach* 
ers  who  were  as  presumptuous  as  avaricious,  set  themselves  up  for  uni« 
yersal  scholars.  Their  whole  art  lay  in  philosophy  and  eloquence,  both  of 
which  they  corrupted  by  the  false  taste  and  wrong  principles  they  instilled 
into  their  disciples.  I  have  observed,  in  the  life  of  Socrates,  that  philoso- 
pher's endeavours  and  success  in  discrediting  them. 

*  Cic.  in  Brut  n.  172.    Quintil.  I  viii.c.  1.    Plut.  in  Peric.  p.  156. 
t  InAlcib.  p.  194. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  WAR. 

SECTION  I. 

PEOFLB   OF   GEBECE   IN   ALIi   TIMES   TBRT  WAkliIKE, 


N( 


I O  people  ef  antiquity,  I  except  the  Romans,  eoald  dispqte  the  glorjr 
of  arms  and  military  virtue  with  the  Greeks.  During  the  Trojan  war^ 
Greece  eignalized  her  valour  in  battle,  and  acquired  iniinoftal  fame  by  the 
bravery  of  the  captains  she  sent  thither.  This  expedition  was  faowerer, 
properly  speaking,  no  more  than  the  cradle  of  her  infent  glory  ;  and  the 
great  exploits  by  which  she  distinguished  herself  there  were  ohiy  her  first 
essays  and  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of  war. 

There  were  in  Greece  at  that  time  several  small  republics,  neigliboiirs  to 
one  another  by  their  situation,  but  extremely  remote  In  their  customs^ 
laws,  characters,  and  particularly  in  their  interests.  This  difference  of 
manners  and  interests  was  a  continual  source  and  occasion  of  divisiona 
amongst  them.  Every  city,  little  satisfied  with  its  own  dominion,  was  sta« 
dious  to  aggrandize  itself  at  the  expence  of  its  next  neighbours,  according 
as  they  lay  most  commodious  for  it.  Hence  ail  these  little  states,  either 
out  of  ambition,  and  to  extend  their  conquests,  or  the  necessity  of  a  just 
defence,  were  always  under  arms,  and  by  that  continual  exercise  of  war, 
formed  in  the  universal  people  a  martial  spirit,  and  an  intrepidity  of  eour* 
age,  which  made  them  invincible  in  the  field ;  as  appeared  in  the  sequel, 
when  the  whole  united  forces  of  the  east  came  to  invade  Greece,  and 
made  her  sensible  what  she  was,  and  of  w^iat  capable. 

Two  cities  distinguished  themselves  above  the  rest,  and  held  indisputa- 
bly the  first  rank ;  these  were  Sparta  and  Athens :  in  consequence  of 
which,  those  cities  either  successively  or  together,  had  the  empire  of 
Greece,  and  maintained  themselves  through  a  long  series  of  time  in  a  pow- 
er, which  the  sole  superiority  of  merit,  universally  acknowledged  by  all 
the  other  states,  had  acquired  them.  This  merit  consisted  principally  in 
their  military  knowledge  and  martial  virtue ;  of  whi6h  they  had  given  the 
most  glorious  proofs  in  the  war  against  the  Persians.  Thebes  disputed  this 
honour  with  them  for  some  years,  by  surprising  actions  of  valour,  wbich|had 
something  of  prodigy  in  them ;  but  this  was  but  a  short  lived  blaze,  which 
after  having  shone  out  with  exceeding  splendour,  soon  disappeared  and 
left  that  city  in  its  original  obscurity.  Sparta  and  Athens  will  therefore  be 
the  only  objects  of  our  reflections  as  to  what  relates  to  war,  and  we  shall 
join  them  together  in  order  to  be  the  better  able  to  distinguish  their  charac- 
ters, as  well  in  what  they  resemble  as  in  what  they  differ  from  each  other. 

SECTION  11. 

ORIGIN   AND    CAUSE   OF   THE   VALOUR   AND   MILITARY    VIRTUE    OF   THE   LA- 
CEDEMONIANS   4ND    ATHENIANS. 

ALL  the  laws  of  Sparta  and  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  seem  to  have  no 
other  object  than  war,  and  tended  solely  to  the  making  the  subjects  of  that 
republic  a  body  of  soldiers.  All  other  employments,  all  other  exercises, 
were  prohibited  amongst  them.     Arts,  polite  learning,  sciences,  trades, 


ereo  nnaMsmry  lueir,  Md  no  snare  in  tneir  appifcamnB,  and  eeemed  in 
their  eyes  anworthy  of  tbem.  From  their  earliest  infancy  no  other  taste 
was  instilled  into  them  but  for  arms ;  and  indeed  the  Spartan  edocation  was 
wonderfully  well  adapted  to  that  end.  To  go  barefoot,  to  lie  hard,  to  shift  - 
with  little  meat  and  drink,  to  suffer  heat  and  cold,  to  exercise  continually, 
hunting,  wrestling,  rumdng  on  foot  and  horseback,  to  be  inured  to  blows 
and  wounds,  so  as  to  yent  neither  complaint  nor  groan ;  tbese  were  the 
rudiments  of  the  Spartan  youth  with  regard  to  war,  and  enabled  them 
one  day  to  support  all  its  fotigues,  and  to  confront  all  its  dangers. 

The  habit  of  obeying,  contracted  from  the  most  early  years,  respect  for 
the  magistrates  and  elders,  a  perfect  submission  to  the  laws,  from  which 
no  age  nor  condition  was  exempted,  prepared  them  araaslngly  for  military 
ifiscipline,  which  is  in  a  manner  the  soul  of  war,  and  the  principle  of  sue* 
cess  in  all  great  enterprises. 

Now  one  of  these  laws  was,  to  conquer  or  die,  and  never  to  snrrendec 
to  the  enemy.  Leonidas  with  his  300  Spartans,  was  an  illustrious  exam- 
ple of  this ;  and  his  intrepid  valour,  extolled  in  all  ages  with  the  highest 
applauses,  and  proposed  as  a  model  to  all  posterity,  bad  given  the  same 
spirit  to  the  nation,  and  traced  them  out  the  plan  they  were  to  follow.  The' 
disgrace  and  infamy  annexed  to  the  violation  of  this  law,  ami  to  such  as 
quitted  their  arms  in  battle,  confirmed  the  observance  of  it,  and  rendered 
it  in  a  manner  inviolable.  The  mothers  recommended  to  their  sons,  when 
they  set  out  for  the  field,  to  return  either  with,  or  upon  their  bucklers. 
They  did  not  weep  for  those  who  died  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  but 
for  those  who  preserved  themselves  by  flight.  Can  we  be  surprised  after 
this,  that  a  small  body  of  such  soldiers,  with  such  principles,  should  put 
an  innumerable  army  of  barbarians  to  a  stand  ? 

Tlie  Athenians  were  not  bred  up  so  roughly  as  the  people  of  Sparta,  but 
had  no  less  valour.  The  taste  of  the  two  people  was  quite  different  In  I'e- 
gard  to  education  and  employment;  but  they  attained  the  same  end, 
though  by  different  means.  The  Spartans  knew  only  how  to  use  their 
arms,  and  were  no  more  than  soldiers :  but  among  the  Athenians  (and 
we  must  say  as  much  of  the  other  people  of  Greece,)  arts,  trades,  husban^ 
dry,  commerce,  and  navigation,  were  held  in  honosr,  and  thonght  no  dis- 
grace to  any  one.  These  occupations  were  no  obstacles  to  the  valour  and 
knowledge  necessary  in  war;  they  disqualified  none  for  rising  to  the 
greatest  commands  and  the  first  dignities  of  the  republic.  Plutarch  ob- 
serves, that  Solon,  seeing  the  territory  of  Attica  was  barren,  applied  him- 
self to  turning  the  industry  of  his  citizens  upon  arts,  trades  and  commerce, 
in  order  to  supply  his  country  thereby  with  what  it  wanted  on  the  side  of 
feKility.  This  taste  became  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  government  and 
fundamental  laws  of  the  state,  and  perpetuated  itself  amongst  the  people, 
but  without  lessening  in  the  least  their  ardour  for  war. 

The  ancient  glory  of  the  nation,  which  had  always  distinguished  itself 
by  military  bravery,  was  a  powerful  motive  for  not  degenerating  from  the 
reputation  of  their  ancestors.  The  famous  battle  of  Marathon,  wherein 
they  had  sustained  alone  the  shock  of  the  barbarians,  and  gained  a  signal 
victory  over  them,  infinitely  heightened  their  courage  ;  and  the  battle  of 
Salamin,  in  the  success  of  which  they  had  the  greatest  share,  raised  them 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory,  and  rendered  them  capable  of  the  greatest 
enterprises. 

A  noble  emulation  not  to  give  place  in  point  of  merit  to  Sparta,  the  ri- 
val of  Athens,  and  a  lively  jealousy  of  their  glory,  which  during  the  war 
with  the  Persians,  contained  itself  within  due  bounds,  were  another  strong 


pHAPTER  IL  / 

x'^dDguished  Ibem* 

OF  WAR.  i;/the  citizens  who 

'  ^nX  oratioDs  publicif 

SECTION  L       ^118  ceremonies,  to  ren- 

y^e\j  to  eteroite  the  valour 

PEOPLE  OF  GREECE  IN  Ai^        A^an%^  and  to  make  fortitude 

N'^y '^/Aem. 
O  people  of  antiquity,  I  excer  C.*c  >;iiifled,  that  those  who  had  been 
of  arms  and  military  virtue  w*  '^y'^ned  at  the  expence  of  the  public. 
Greece  signalized  her  valour  if  ^.:;.";'^^^  and  mothers,  as  well  as  <he 
bravery  of  the  captains  sh«  >;^  y>aaJ  left  their  families  poor,  aod  not 
properly  speaking,  no  dkk  ^'^res^  The  republic,  like  a  good  mother, 
great  exploits  by  which  '  '  :^5t^»  a^^'*  with  great  regard  to  them,  sup- 
essays  and  apprentice^^  ■ ''""k^r^^  *"  ^^  '^®'*®^  ^^^  *^^"'^  ^^"^^  expect- 
There  were  in  Gff  ,/^;i:i^ deplored. 
one  another  by  tlr  yy'J^^  ^^  ^^^  Athenians,  and  rendered  their  troops 
laws,  characters,  ;  ^.'t^^^ numerous.  In  the  battle  of  Platiea,  where  the 
manners  and  i^  ■'>0'^:  rooimanded  by  Mardonius,  consisted  of  no  less 
amongst  t her      :  ^^^  united  forces  of  the  Greeks  of  only  108,200 

dious  to  agr    ■'fKi''*'^\ih^  '**^^®^  ^"'^  10,000  Lacedaemonians,  of  which  one 
as  they  la^  ,r^'J'>1'^.  rhatistosay,  inhabitants  of  Sparta,  and  8000  Athe- 
out  of  a     ^k'*'^*'t'&cU  ^\rAriSin  brought  with  him  seven  helots,  which  made 
defence   ^'fi^fst  '^"^  "^*y  w®*'®  scarce  ever  reckoned  as  soldiers, 
formr     ^'jjf-^\ii*'^^^  *^*  point  of  martial  valour,  generally  acknowledged 
'gC'     ^^^^f^ui^^"^  ^^^^^  people,  did  not  suppress  in  their  minds  all  senti- 
^^       ^^^'^.^fiurl  jeiiliu  y,  as  appeared  once  in  relation  to  the  Laceda;- 
^     ^^  '^^^  allies  who  were  very  much  superior  to  them  in  number, 
'^i^pBin  to  see  themselves  subjected  to  their  order,  and  murmured 
^ef^fit  in  secret.     Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  without  seeming  to  have 
f^powledge  of  their  disgust,  assembled  the  whole  army  ;  and  after 
M^^ made  all  the  allies  sit  down  on. one  side,  and  the  Lacedsenionians 
^''^emselves  on  the  other,  he  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  by  an 
^^jd,  that  all  smitlis,  masons,  carpenters,  and  so  on  through  the  other 
ifgdes,  should  rise  up.     Almost  all  the  allies  did  so,  and  not  one  of  the 
j^cedaemonians,  to  whom  all  trades  were  prohibited.      Agesilaus   then 
BiailiDg)  ''  You  see,"  said  he,  '^  how  many  more  soldiers  Sparta  furnishes 
«  than  all  the  rest  of  the  allies  together ;"  thereby  intimating,  that  to  be  a 
good  soldier,  it  was  necessary  to  be  only  a  soldier  ;  that  trades  diverted 
the  artisan  from  applying  himself  wholly  to  the  profession  of  arms  and  the 
science  of  war,  and  prevented  his  succeeding  so  well  in  it  as  those  who 
made  it  their  sole  business  and  exercise.     But  Agesilaus  spoke  and  acted 
in  that  manner  from  the  prejudice  of  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian education  ;  for  indeed  those  whom  he  was  for  having  consider- 
ed only  as  simple  artisans,  had  well  demonstrated  in  the  glorious  victories 
they  had  obtained  over  the  Persians,  and  even  Sparta  itself,  that  they  were 
by  no  means  inferior  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  entirely  soldiers  as  they 
were,  either  in  valour  or  military  knowledge. 

*Plut  in.  Sol.  p.  96.    lb.  in  Mcncx.  p.  248,  249.    Ding.  liaort.  in  Sol.  p.  37. 


SECTION  III. 


<?L  '^   DIVFfeREIfT  KTN1>   OF    TROOPS   WHICH   COMPOSED   THE   ARMIES   OF 

yk.  '^  THE    LACEDi£MONIAN8    AND   ATHENIANS. 

I  >(nies  both  of  Sparta  and  Athens  were  composed  of  fotir  sorts 

^^  ^lizens,  allies,  mercenaries,  and  slaves.     The   soldiers  were 

.  <^  arked  in  the  hand  to  distinguish  them  from  the  slaves,  who 

';  7^  .icter  impressed  upon  their  forehead.     Interpreters  believe, 

^  "C.  ^L       ^         ion  to  this  double  manner  of  marking,  it  is  said  in  the  Rev- 
'--    %  ^  that  all  were  obliged  "  *  to  receive  the  mark  of  the  beast  in  their 

^  '"^  %  nand,  or  in  their  foreheads ;"  and  that  St.  Paul  sajs  of  himself,  ''  f  I 

*  ur  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

The  citizens  of  Lacedaemonia  were  of  two  sorts,  either  those  who  inhab- 
ited Sparta  itself,  and  who  for  that  reason  were  called  Spartans,  or  those 
who  lived  in  the  country.  In  Lycurgus'  time,  the  Spartans  amounted  to 
9000,  and  the  others  to  30,000.  This  number  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what diminished  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  as  Demaratus  speaking  to  him  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  troops,  computes  only  8000  Spartans.  The  latte< 
were  the  flower  of  the  nation;  and  we  may  judge  of  the  value  they  set  upon 
them,  by  the  anxiety  the  republic  expressed  for  300  or  400,  besieged  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  small  island  of  Sphacteria,  where  they  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  Lacedaemonians  generally  spared  the  troops  of  their 
country  very  much,  and  sent  only  a  few  of  them  into  the  armies.  When 
a  Lacedaemonian  general  was  asked  bow  many  Spartans  there  were  in  the 
army,  he  answered,  "  As  many  as  are  necessary  to  repulse  the  enemy.'* 
They  served  the  state  at  their  own  expence,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a 
len8;th  of  time  that  they  received  pay  from  the  public. 

The  greatest  number  of  the  troops  in  the  two  republics,  were  composed 
of  the  allies,  who  were  paid  by  the  cities  which  sent  them. 

The  foreign  troops  in  the  pay  of  the  republic,  to  the  aid  of  which  they^ 
were  called  in,  were  styled  mercenaries. 

The  Spartans  never  marched  without  helots,  and  we  have  seen  that  in 
the  battle  of  Plataea  every  citizen  had  seven.  I  do  not  believe  this  num- 
ber was  fixed,  nor  do  I  well  comprehend  for  what  service  they  were  de- 
signed. It  would  have  been  very  ill  policy  to  have  put  arms  into  the  hands 
of  so  great  a  number  of  slaves,  generally  much  discontented  with  their  mas- 
ters' harsh  treatment  of  them,  and  who  in  consequence  had  every  thing  to 
fear  from  them  in  a  battle.  Herodotus,  however,  in  the  passage  I  have  citetl 
from  him,  represents  them  carrying  arms  in  the  field,  as  light  armed  sol- 
diers. 

The  infantry  consisted  of  two  kinds  of  soldiers.  The  one  were  heavy 
armed,  and  carried  great  bucklers,  lance?,  half  pikes,  and  scimitars.  The 
other  were  light  armed,  that  is  to  say,  with  bows  and  slings.  They  were 
commonly  placed  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  or  upon  the  wings,  as  a  first 
line,  to  shoot  their  arrows  and  fling  their  javelins  and  stones  at  the  enemy ; 
and  when  they  had  di§char;;cd,  they  retired  through  the  intervals  behind 
the  battalions  as  a  second  line,  and  confiiuied  their  volleys. 

X  Thucydides,  in  describing  the  hatllc  of  Mantineea,  divides  the  Lace- 
daemonian troops  in  this  manner :  There  were  seven  regiments  of  foor 
companies  each,  without  including  the  squirites,  to  the  number  of  600 ; 
these  were  horsemen,  of  whom  I  shall  soon  speak  further.    The  company 

*  Rev.  xiii.  IC.  f  rial.  vi.  IT.  J  Lib.  v.  p.  S90. 


vonsisteui  accuruing  lu  uie  vrvcii»  iMurqirewr,  ui  lao  meiif  auu  was  buv- 
divided  into  foar  platoons,  each  of  32  men ;  so  that  a  regiment  amounted 
to  512  men  ;  and  the  seveii  made  together  3584.  £acfa  platoon  bad  foar 
men  in  front  and  .eight  in  depth ;  for  that  was  tbe  usual  depth  of  the  filesi 
which  the  officers  might  change  aQCording  to  ocdMioja. 

The  LacedaBmonians  did  not  actually  begin  to  ,use  eayalry,  till  after  the 
war  with  Messene,  where  they  perceived  their  want  of  it.  *  They  raised 
their  horse  principally  in  a  small  city  not  far  from  I^acedemon,  called  Sci- 
ros,  from  wjience  these  troops  were  denominated  sciritesi  .or  squirites^ 
They  were  always  on  the  extremity  of  the  left  wing,  and  this  was  their 
post  by  right. 

Cavalry  was  still  more  rare  amongst  the  Athenians :  the  situation  of  At- 
tica, broken  with  abundance  ot  mountains,  was  the  cause  of  this.  It  did 
not  amount,  after  the  war  with  the  Persians,  which  was  the  time  when  the 
prosperity  of  Greece  was  at  the  highest,  to  more  than  300  horse  ;  but  in- 
creased afterwards  to  1200 :  a  small  body  for  so  powerful  a  republic. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  amongst  the  ancients,  as  weU  Greeks  as 
Romans,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  stirrup,  which  is  very  surprising^ 
^hey  threw  themselves  nimbly  on  horseback. 


-Corpora  saltii 


Subjiciunt  in  equos ^n.  1.  xl.  ver.  *87. 

"And  with  a  leap  sit  steady  on  the  horse." 

Sometimes  the  horse,  broke  early  to  that  kind  of  manage,  would  stoop 
down  before,  to  give  his  master  the  opportunity  of  mounting  with  more 
ease: 

Inde  inclinatus  collum,  subroissus  et  armos 
De  more,  inflexis  preebebat  scandere  terga 
Cruribus.  SU.  Ital.  de  equo  Ccelii.  EqU.  Rom, 

Those  whom  age  or  weakness  rendered  heavy,  made  use  of  a  servant  in 
mounting  on  horseback ;  in  which  they  imitated  the  Persians,  with  whom 
it  was  the  common  custom.  Gracchus  caused  fine  stones  to  be  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  great  roads  of  Italy,  at  certain  distances  from  one  another, 
to  help  travellers  to  get  on  horseback  without  the  assistance  of  any  body.f 

I  am  surprised  that  the  Athenians,  expert  as  they  were  in  the  art  of  war*, 
did  not  distinguish  that  the  cavalry  was  the  most  essential  part  of  an  armj, 
especially  in  battles  ;  and  that  some  of  their  generals  did  not  turn  their  at- 
tention that  way,  as  Themistocles  did  in  regard  to  maritime  affairs.  Xeno- 
phon  was  well  capable  of  rendering  them  a  like  service  in  respect  to  the 
cavalry,  of  the  importaiice  of  which  he  was  perfectly  apprised.  He  wrote 
two  treatises  upon  this  subject,  one  of  which  regards  the  care  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  of  horses,  and  how  to  understand  and  break  them ;  to  which 
he  adds  the  exercise  of  the  squadron  ;  both  well  worth  the  reading  of  all 
who  profess  arms.  In  the  latter  he  states  the  means  of  placing  the  caval- 
ry in  honour,  and  lays  down  rules  ujion  the  art  military  in  general,  which 
might  be  of  very  great  use  to  all  those  who  are  designed  for  the  trade  of 
war. 

I  have  wondered,  in  running  over  this  second  treatise,  to  see  with  what 
care  Xenophon,  a  soldier,  and  a  pagan,  recommends  the  practice  of  reli- 
gion, a  veneration  for  the  gods,  and  the  necessity  of  imploring  their  aid  up- 

*  Lib  V.  p.  390. 

f  Af etQc?itot  /K«  ft^/Atnu  This  word  MotS^^v^^  signifies  a  servant,  who  helped 
his  master  to  mount  on  horsf'back. 


on  all  oecasioiiB.  He  repeats  this  maxim  in  (birfeen  different  places  of  a 
traet,  in  other  respects  brief  enough  ;  and  rightly  judging  that  these  reli^ 
gioos  insinoations  might  give  some  people  offence,  he  makes  a  kind  of 
apology  for  them,  and  concludes  the  piece  with  a  reflection,  which  I  shall 
repeat  entire  in  this  place.  ^  If  any  one^"  says  he,  **  wonders  that  I  insist 
^  so  much  here  upon  the  necessity  of  not  forming  any  enterprise  without 
*^  first  endeavouring  to  render  the  Divinity  favourable  and  propitious,  let 
*^  him  reflect,  that  there  are  in  war  a  thousand  unforeseen  and  obscure 
«'  eonjunctures,  wherein  the  generals,  vigilant  to  take  advantages,  and  lay 
**  ambuscades  for  each  other,  from  the  ancertainty  of  an  enemy's  motions, 
"  can  take  no  other  council  than  that  of  the  gods.  Nothing  is  doubtful  or 
'*  obscure  with  them.  They  unfold  the  future  to  whomsoever  they  please, 
*<  on  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  beasts,  by  the  singing  of  birds,  by 
"  Tinons,  or  in  dreams.  Now  we  may  presume  that  the  gods  are  more 
^  inclined  to  illuminate  the  minds  of  such  as  consult  them  not  only  in  ur- 
**  gent  necessities,  but  who  at  all  times,  and  when  no  dangers  threaten 
**  them,  reader  them  all  the  homage  and  adoration  of  which  they  are  ca- 
"  pable." 

It  became  this  great  man,  to  give  the  most  important  of  instructions  to 
his  son  Gryllus,  to  whom  he  addresses  the  treatise  we  mention,  and  who, 
according  to  the  common  opinion,  was  appointed  to  discipline  the  Atheni- 
an cavalry. 

SECTION  IV.  ^ 

OF  HAaiTIME   AFFAIRS,   FLEETS,  AND   NAVAL   FORCES. 

If  the  Athenians  were  inferior  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  respect  to  cav- 
alry, they  carried  it  infinitely  against  th^ili  in  naval  affairs ;  and  we  have 
seen  their  abilities  that  Way  make  them  masters  at  sea,  and  give  them  a 
great  superiority  to  all  the  other  states  of  Greece.  As  this  subject  is  very 
necessary  to  the  understanding  many  passages  in  this  history,  I  shall  treat 
it  more  extensively  than  other  matters,  and  shall  make  great  use  of  what 
the  learned  father  Don  Bernard  de  Montfaucon  has  sud  of  it  in  his  books 
apon  antiquity. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  ship  Were  the  prow  or  head,  the  poop  or  stem, 
and  the  tniddle,  called  in  latin  tarina^  the  hulk  or  waist. 

The  prow  was  the  part  in  the  front  of  the  waist,  or  belly  of  the  ship ; 
It  was  generally  adorned  with  paintings  and  different  sculptures  of  gods» 
.  inen,  or  animals.  The  beak,  called  rostrwn,  lay  loT<rer,  and  level  with 
the  water :  it  Was  a  piece  of  timber  which  projected  from  the  prow,  cov- 
ered at  the  point  with  brass,  and  sometimes  with  iron.  The  Greeks  term- 
ed it  tftS^Xtf. 

The  other  end  of  the  ship,  opposite  to  the  prow,  was  called  the  poop. 
There  the  pilot  eat  and  held  the  helm,  which  was  a  longer  and  latter  oa^* 
than  the  rest. 

The  wist  was  the  hollow  of  the  vessel,  or  the  hold. 

The  ships  were  of  two  kinds.  The  one  were  rowed  with  oars,  which 
were  ships  of  iitrar,  the  other  carried  sails,  and  were  vessels  of  burden,  in- 
tended for  commerce  and  transports.  Both  of  them  sometimes  made  use 
of  oars  and  sails  together,  but  that  very  rarely.  The  ships  of  war  are  al- 
so very  often  called  long  ships  by  authors,  and  by  that  name  distinguish- 
cd  from  vessels  of  harden. 
Vol.  11.  4» 


The  long  ships  were  further  divided  into  two  speeicto ;  those  wmeh  wefe 
called  ac/uarus  nav^,  and  were  very  light  yessels,  like  ovr  brigantiDes  $ 
and  those  called  only  long  ships.  The  first  were  usnally  termed  open  aliips^ 
because  they  had  no  decks.  Of  these  light  ▼essela  there  were  some  lar- 
ger than  ordinary,  of  which  some  had  20,  some  SO,  and  others  40  oaia, 
half  on  one  side  and  half  on  the  other  all  on  the  same  line« 

The  long  ships,  which  were  used  in  war,  were  of  two  sorts.  Some  had 
only  one  rank  of  oars  on  each  side ;  the  others  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  a 
greater  number,  to  forty  ;  but  these  last  were  rather  for  show  than  iiae. 

The  long  ships  of  one  rank  of  oars  were  called  aphracti^  that  is  to  aajr, 
Uncovered,  and  had  no  decks.  This  distingnnhed  them  from  the  eaia- 
phradi,  which  had  liecks.  They  had  only  sroaM  places  to  stand  on  at  the 
head  and  stern,  in  the  time  of  action. 

The  ships  most  commonly  used  in  the  battles  of  the  ancients  were  tliose 
which  carried  from  three  to  five  ranks  or  benches  of  oars,  and  were  call- 
ed triremes  and  qidnqueremta. 

It  is  a  great  question,  and  has  given  occasion  for  abondance  of  learned 
dissertations,  how  these  benches  of  oars  were  disposed.  Some  will  have 
it  that  they  were  placed  at  length,  like  the  ranks  of  oars  in  the  modem 
galleys.  Others  maintain,  that  the  ranges  of  the  l^remes,  triremes,  qnin- 
queremes,  and  so  on,  to  the  number  of  40  in  some  vessels,  were  one 
above  another.  To  support  this  last  opinion,  innumerable  passages  are 
cited  from  anci^t  authors,  which  seem  to  leave  no  manner  of  donbt  In  it, 
and  are  considerably  corroborated  by  the  eolunm  of  Trajan,  which  repre- 
sents these  ranks  one  above  another.  Father  Montfaucon  however  aversy 
that  all  the  persons  of  greatest  skill  in  naval  affairs  whom  he  had  consulted, 
declared,  that  the  thing  conceivetl  in  that  manner  seemed  to  them  utterly 
lmpossiMe.r  But  such  a  way  of  reasoning  is  a  weak  proof  against  the  ex- 
perience of  so  many  ages,  confirmed  by  so  many  authonr.  It  is  tme,  that 
in  admitting  these  ranks  of  oars  to  tie  disposed  perpendicularly  one  above 
another,  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  how  they  could  be  worked  ;  but  in 
the  biremes  and  triremes  of  the  column  of  Trajan,  the  lower  ranks  are  pla- 
ced obliquely,  and  as  it  were  rising  by  degrees. 

In  ancient  times  (he  ships  with  several  ranks  of  oars  were  not  known : 
they  made  use  of  long  ships,  in  which  the  rowers,  of  whatever  number 
they  were,  worked  all  upon  the  same  line.  *  Such  was  the  fleet  which 
the  Greek»  sent  against  Troy.  It  wa9  composed  of  1300  sail,  of  which 
Ihe  galleys  of  Boeotia  had  each  120  men,  and  those  of  Philoctetea  CfO ; 
%nd  this  no  doubt  intends  the  j^reatest  and  smaAest  vessels.  Theiv  galleys 
bad  no  decks,  but  were  built  like  common  boals ;  which  is  still  practised, 
says  Thucydides,  by  the  pirates  to  prevent  (heir  being  so  soon  discoverecf 
at  a  distance. 

f  The  Corinthians  are  said  to^^  have  been  the  first  who  changed  the  form 
of  ships,  and,  instead  of  simple  gnlleyB,  made  vessellB  with  three  ranks, 
in  order  to  add  by  the  muKiplicily  of  oars  to  the  swiftness  and  impefaosi- 
\y  of  their  motion.  Their  city,  advantageously  situa(ed  between  two  seas, 
lay  well  for  commerce,  and  served  as  a  staple  for  m^erohandise.  Firom 
their  example  (he  inhabitants  of  Corcyra,  and  tiie  tyrants  of  Sicily,  equip- 
ped also  many  galleys  of  three  benches,  a  liltle  before  the  War  against  the 
Persians.  It  was  about  the  aame  time  the  Athenians,  at  the  warm  instan- 
ces of  Themistocles,  who  foresaw  the  war  which  sopn  broke  out,  built 
ships  of  the  same  form,  the  Whole  deck  not  being  yet  in  use ;  and  Ivdoi 

• 
*  Thucyd.  I  i.  p.  8*  f  Ibid.  p.  W. 


fthMieeforth  Owy  ipplied  thmiteWeB  to  iiaTal  aSUra  with  iocredlble  ardoar 
and  sueeess. 

The  beak  of  the  prow,  rostrum^  was  that  part  of  the  vesBel  of  which 
most  uae  was  made  in  sea  fights.  *  Ariston  of  Corinth  persuaded  the  Sy- 
lacosaos,  when  their  city  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  to  make  their 
prows  Jower  and  shorter ;  which  adyice  gained  them  the  victory  :  for  the 
prows  of  the  Athenian  vessels  being  very  high  and  very  wealc,  their  beaks 
struck  only  the  parts  above  water,  and  for  that  reason  did  little  damage  to 
the  enemy's  ships;  whereas  the  Syracusans,  whose  prows  were  strong  and 
low,  and  their  beaks  level  with  the  water,  at  a  single  blow  often  sunk  tbo 
triremes  of  the  Athenians. 

Two  sorts  of  people  served  on  board  these  galleys.  The  one  were  em* 
ployed  in  steering  and  working  the  ship,  who  were  the  rowers  remigeSf  and 
the  mariners  nauitB*  The  rest  were  soldiers  intended  for  the  fight,  and 
are  meant  in  Greek  by  the  word  twXmrtu^  This  distinction  was  not  under- 
stood in  the  early  times,  when  the  same  persons  rowed,  fought,  and  did  all 
the  necessary  work  of  the  ship ;  which  was  also  not  wholly  disused  iu 
latter  days :  for  f  Thucydides,  in  describing  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  at  the  small  island  of  Sphacteria,  observes,  that  only  the  rowers  of 
the  lowest  bench  remained  in  the  ships,  and  that  the  rest  went  on  shore 
with  their  arms. 

1.  The  condition  of  the  rowers  was  rery  hard  and  laborions,  I  have 
already  said,  that  the  rowers  as  well  as  mariners  were  all  citizens  and  free* 
men,  and  not  slaves  or  strangers,  as  in  these  days.  The  rowers  were  dis* 
tiagttlshed  by  their  several  stages.  The  lower  rank  were  called  thalami- 
te,  the  middle  zagihe,  and  the  highest  thranit®.  Thqcydides  remarks, 
tiiat  the  latter  had  greater  pay  thai|  the  rest,  because  they  worked  with 
longer  and  heavier  oars  than  those  of  the  lower  benches.  |  It  seems  that 
the  crew,  in  order  to  act  in  concert,  and  with  better  effect,  were  sometimes 
guided  by  the  singing  of  a  man,  and  sometimes  by  the  sound  of  an  instru- 
ment ;  and  this  grateful  hannony  served  not  only  to  regulate  the  motion 
of  their  oars,  but  to  diminish  and  soothe  the  pains  of  their  labour. 

It  is  a  question  amongst  the  learned,  whether  there  was  a  man  to  every 
oar  in  these  great  ships,  or  several,  as  in  tlie  galleys  of  these  days.  What 
Thucydides  observes  on  the  pay  of  the  thranitsd^  seems  to  imply  that  they 
worked  single  i  for  if  others  had  shared  the  work  with  them,  wherefore  hat} 
they  greater  pay  given  them  than  those  who  managed  an  oar  alone,  as  the 
latter  had  as  much,  and  perhaps  more  of  the  labour  than  they  1  Father 
Montfaucoa  believes  that  In  the  vessels  of  five  ranks  there  might  h?  sevt* 
nil  men  to  one  oar. 

He  who  took  care  of  the  whole  crew,  and  commanded  the  vessel,  was 
called  fumcUru9j  and  was  the  principal  officer.  The  second  was  the  pi- 
lot, gubemaior  ;  his  place  was  in  the  poop,  where  he  held  the  helm  in  his 
hand,  and  steered  the  vessel.  His  skill  consisted  in  knowing  the  coasts, 
ports,  rocks,  shoals,  and  especially  the  winds  and  stars ;  for  before  the  in- 
vention of  the  compass,  the  pilot  had  nothing  to  direct  him  during  the 
night  hot  the  stars. 

«  Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  141.  t  ThHcyd.  iv.  p.  175. 

t  Musicam  natura  Ipsa  vidctur  ad  tolerandos  facilius  labores  veluti  muneri  no- 
bis dedtsse.  Siqui^m  et  remiges  cantus  hortatur ;  nee  solum  in  iis  operibus,  ii\ 
qinbus  plurium  conatus  pneeunte  aliqua  jucunda  voce  coDspiraL  sed  etiam  sin- 
gulcfi^  f^tigatip  qu^mUoet  ^e  rudi  moduU^tione  solatur.    (^uintii.  1.  i.  q.  IQ. 


2.  The  Boidiere,  who  fougnc  mine  snips,  were  armed  aimofit  in  ine  Bame 
manner  with  the  land  forces. 

*  The  Athenians,  at  the  battle  of  Salamin,  bad  160  vessels,  and  in  each 
of  them  18  fighting  men,  four  of  whom  were  archers,  and  the  rest  heavy 
armed  troops.  The  officer  who  commanded  the^e  soldiers  was  called 
TVH^iX'^i  and  the  commander  of  the  whole  fleet,  itmm^x^i  ^^  «f«*iry«$. 

We  cannot  exactly  state  the  number  of  soldiers,  njarioers,  and  rowers, 
that  served  on  board  each  ship ;  but  it  generally  amounted  to  200,  more  or 
less,  as  appears  from  Herodotus'  estimate  of  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  time 
of  Xerxes,  and  in  other  places  where  he  mentions  that  of  the  Greeks.  I 
mean  here  the  great  vessels,  the  triremes,  which  were  the  species  most  in 
use. 

The  pay  of  those  who  served  in  these  ships  varied  very  much  at  differ- 
ent times.  When  young  Cyrus  arrived  in  Asia  f  it  was  only  three  oboli, 
which  was  half  a  drachm,  or  five  pence ;  and  the  \  treaty  between  the 
Persians  and  Lacedsmonians  was  concluded  upon  this  foot ;  which  gjives 
reason  to  believe  that  the  usual  pay  was  three  oboli.  Gyrus,  at  Lysander's 
request,  added  a  fourth,  which  made  six  pence  half-penny  a  day.  g  It  was 
often  raised  to  a  whole  drachm,  about  ten  pence  French.  In  the  fleet  fit- 
ted out  agiunst  Sicily  the  Athenians  gave  a  drachm  a  day  to  the  troops. 
The  sum  of  60  talents,^  f  which  the  people  of  Egesta  advanced  the  Athe- 
nians monthly  for  the  maintaining  of  60  ships,  shows  that  the  pay  of  each 
vessel  for  a  month  amounted  to  a  talent,  that  is  to  say,  to  3000  livres ; 
which  supposes  that  each  ship's  company  consisted  of  200  men,  each  of 
whom  received  a  drachm  or  ten  pence  a  day.  As  the  officers  pay  was 
higher,  the  republic  perhaps  either  furnished  the  overplus,  or  it  was  deduct- 
ed out  of  the  total  of  the  sum  advanced  for  a  vessel,  by  abating  some- 
thing in  the  pay  of  the  private  men. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  land  troops  as  has  been  said  of  the  sea- 
men, except  that  the  horse  had  double  their  pay.  It  appears  that  the  or- 
dinary pay  of  the  foot  was  three  oboli  a  day,  and  that  it  was  augmented 
according  to  times  and  occasions.  **  Thimbron  the  Lacediemonian,  when 
he  marched  against  Tissaphernes,  promised  a  daric  a  month  to  each  soldier, 
two  to  a  captain,  and  four  to  the  colonels.  Now  a  daric  a  month  is  four 
oboli  a  day:  Young  Gyrus,  to  animate  his  troops,  whom  a  too  long  march 
had  discouraged,  instead  of  one  daric,  promised  one  and  a  half  to  each 
soldier,  which  amounted  to  a  dracJxm,  or  ten  pence  French  a  day. 

It  may  be  asked  bow  the  Lacediemonians,  whose  iron  coin,  the  only 
species  i^urrent  amongthem,  would  go  no  where  else,  could  maintain  ar- 
mies by  sea  and  land,  and  where  they  found  money  for  their  subsistence. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  they  raised  it,  as  the  Athenians  did,  by  contri- 
butions from  their  allies,  and  still  more  from  the  cities  to  which  they  gave 
liberty  and  protection,  or  from  those  they  had  conquered  from  their  ene- 
mies. Their  second  fund  for  paying  their  fleet  and  armies  were  the  aids 
they  drew  from  the  king  of  Persia,  as  we  have  seen  on  several  occasions. 

*  Plut  in  Themist  p.  1 1 9.  f  Xenoph.  hist.  1.  i.  p.  441. 

X  This  treaty  stipulated  that  the  Persians  should  pay  thirty  minse  a  month  for 
each  ship,  whjch  was  half  a  talent ;  the  wliole  amounted  tq  tliree  pboli  a  day  for 
every  man  that  served  on  board. 

II  Thiicyd.  1.  vi.  p.  431.  •[  Thiicyd.  I.  vi.  p.  415. 

^  About  84001.  sterling.  **  Xenoph.  Exped.  Cyr.  1.  vii; 


SECTION  V- 

PECULIAR  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ATHENIANS. 

PLUTARCH  furnisheB  us  with  almost  all  the  matter  upon  this  head. 
Cvery  body  koows  how  well  he  succeeds  io  copy  lug  nature  in  his  por- 
traits, and  how  proper  a  person  he  was  to  trace  the  character  of  a  people, 
whose  genius  and  manners  he  had  studied  with  so  profound  an  attention. 

I.  "  The  *  people  of  Athens,"  says  Piutarch,f  "  were  easily  provoked 
**  to  anger,  and  as  easily  induced  to  resume  their  sentiments  of  benevo' 
''  leoce  and  compassion."  History  supplies  us  with  an  infinity  of  exam- 
ples of  this  kind.  The  sentence  of  death  passed  against  the  inhabitants  of 
Mitylene,  and  revoked  the  next  day :  the  condemnation  of  the  ten  gene- 
rals, and  that  of  Socrates,  both  followed  with  an  immediate  repentance  and 
the  most  lively  grief. 

II.  '^  They  |  were  better  pleased  with  penetrating,  and  almost  guessing 
^*  an  affair  of  themselves,  than  to  give  themselves  leisure  to  be  informed  in 
^  it  thoroughly,  and  in  all  its  extent" 

Nothing  is  more  surprising  than  this  circumstance  in  their  character, 
which  it  is  very  hard  to  conceive,  and  seems  almost  incredible.  Artifi- 
cers, husbandmen,  soldiers,  mariners,  are  generally  a  dull,  heavy  kind  of 
people,  and  very  grOss  in  their  conceptions ;  but  the  people  of  Athens 
were  of  a  quite  different  turn.  They  had  naturally  an  amazing  penetra- 
tion, vivacity,  and  even  delicacy  of  wit.  I  have  already  mentioned  what 
happened  to  Theophrastus.  ||  He  was  cheapening  something  of  an  old 
woman  at  Athens  that  sold  herbs :  "  No,  Mr.  Stranger,"  said  she, "  you 
^'  shall  have  it  for  no  less."  He  was  strangely  surprised  to  see  himself 
treated  as  a  stranger,  who  had  passed  almost  his  whole  life  at  Athens,  and 
who  piqued  himself  upon  excelling  all  others  in  the  elegance  of  his  lan- 
g^uage.  It  was  however  from  that  she  knew  he  was  not  of  her  country. 
We  have  said>  that  the  Athenian  soldiers  knew  the  fine  passages  of  Euri- 
pides by  heart.  These  artificers  and  soldiers,  from  assisting  at  the  public 
(It^liberatlons,  were  besides  versed  in  affairs  of  state,  and  understood  eve- 
ry thing  at  half  a  word.  We  may  judge  of  this  from  the  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes, whose  style  we  know  is  ardent,  brief,  and  concise. 

III.  *^  As  ^  they  naturally  inclined  to  relieve  persons  of  a  low  condition, 
^' and  mean  circumstances,  so  were  they  fond  of  conversations  seasoned 
^'  %vith  pleasantry,  and  proper  to  make  people  laugh." 

^  They  assisted  persons  of  a  mean  condition,  because  from  such  they  had 
nothing  to  apprehend  in  regard  to  their  liberty,  and  saw  in  them  the  char- 
acters of  equality  and  resemblance  with  themselves.  They  loved  pleasan- 
try, and  showed  in  that  they  were  men ;  but  men  abounding  with  hu- 
manity and  indulgence,  who  understood  raillery,  who  were  not  prone  to 
take  offence,  nor  over  delicate  in  point  of  the  respect  to  be  paid  them. 

*  Plut.  in  pnecept  reip.  ger.  p.  793. 

It  Cum  Theophrastus  percontaretur  ex  anicula  quadam,  quanti  aliquid  rende- 
rct,  et  respondisset  ilia,  atque  addidisset :  Hospes,  non  pote  minoris ;  tulit  mo- 
leste,  86  non  effugere  hospitis  speciem,  cum  statem  egerit  Athenis,  optimeque 
loqueretur.     Cic.  dnrlar  orat  n.  17. 

Xenoph.  <le  Athen.  rep.  p.  691. 


une  QBj  WDen  me  aeBeiDDiy  was  raiij  lormeti,  ana  me  peiqHe  naa  mreMj 
taken  their  places  and  eat  dowD,  Cleon,  after  having  made  them  wait  hi« 
eomiog  a  great  while,  appeared  at  last  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  upon  hit 
head,  and  desired  the  people  to  adjourn  their  deliberations  to  the  next  day. 
*'  For  to  day/'  said  he,  *<  I  have  business.  I  have  been  sacrifictne  to  the 
^  gods,  and  am  to  entertain  some  strangers,  my  friends,  at  supper.*'  The 
Athenians  setting  up  a  laugh,  rose  and  broke  up  the  assemblj.  At  Car- 
thage, such  a  pleasantry  would  have  cost  any  man  his  life  that  had  pre- 
sumed to  vent  it,  and  to  take  such  a  liberty  with  a*  proud,  haughty  Jeal- 
ous,  morose  people,  of  a  genius  averse  to  complacency,  and  less  inetiued 
to  humour.  Upon  another  occasion,  the  orator  Stratoclea,  having  inform- 
ed the  people  of  a  victory,  and  in  consequence  caused  sacriGces  to  be  of- 
fered, three  days  after  news  came  of  the  defeat  of  the  artny.  As  the  people 
expressed  their  discontent  and  resentment  upon  the  false  information,  he 
pisked  them,  "  of  what  they  had  to  complain,  and  what  harm  he  bad  done 
^  them,  in  making  them  pass  three  days  more  agreeably  thao  they  would 
**  else  have  done  ?" 

IV.  *'  They  f  were  pleased  with  hearing  themselves  pndsed,  and  could 
^  not  bear  to  be  railed  at,  or  criticised.'*  The  least  acquaintance  with 
Aristophanes  and  Demosthenes,  will  show  with  what  address  and  effect 
they  employed  praises  and  criticism  with  regard  to  the  people  of  Athens, 

I  When  the  republic  enjoyed  peace  and  tranquility,  says  the  same  Flo- 
larch  in  another  place,  the  Athenian  people  diverted  ttfeemselves  with  the 
orators  who  flattered  them ;  but  in  important  affairs,  and  emergendea  of 
the  state,  they  became  serious,  and  gave  the  preference  to  those  whose 
custom  it  had  been  to  oppose  their  unjust  desires ;  such  as  Periclea,  Pbo- 
cion,  and  Demosthenes. 

v.  ^  They  ||  kept  those  who  governed  them  in  awe,  and  showed  their 
^  humanity  even  to  their  enemies." 

The  people  of  At;hens  made  good  use  of  the  talents  of  those  who  distis- 
guished  tjiemselves  by  tlieir  eloquence  and  prudence ;  bat  they  were  full 
i>t  suspicion,  and  kept  themselves  always  on  their  guard  against  their  supe- 
riority of  genius  and  ability  :  they  took  pleasure  in  restraining  Uieir  coo^ 
Itge,  and  lessening  their  glory  and  reputation.  This  may  be  judged  fron 
fhe  ostracism,  which  was  instituted  only  as  a  curb  op  those  whose  merit  and 
popularity  ran  too  high,  and  which  spared  neither  the  greatest  nor  the  most 
ivorthy  persons.  The  hatred  of  tyranny  and  tyrants,  which  was  in  a  man- 
gier Innate  in  the  Athenians,  made  them  extremely  jealous  and  apprehep- 
five  for  their  liberty  with  regard  to  those  who  governed. 

As  to  what  relates  to  their  enemies,  they  did  not  treat  then)  with  rigour: 
they  did  not  make  an  insolent  use  of  victory,  nor  exercise  any  cruelty  to- 
wards the  vanquished.  The  amnesty  decreed  after  the  tyranny  of  the 
thirty,  shows  that  they  could  forget  the  injuries  which  had  been  done 
them. 

To  these  different  characteristicci,  which  Plutarch  unites  in  ike  same 
passage  of  his  works,  Qome  others  may  be  ad^ed,  extracted  principally 
from  the  same  author. 

VI.  It  was  from  this  fund  ^  of  humanity  and  benevolenise^  of  which  I 

t  Plui.  in  Phocion,  p.  74^. 

II  ^»Cff»$  t§i9  mxc'  Tiff  tifxi^mff,  itrm  ^tXm$fmwti  a^d  r§n  wkipum. 
\  Utur^Mp  ttvrti  KM  trvfjjpvff  99  r«  ftX»f4^ir§f.     in  Pelop.  p.  280. 


SO  attentive  to  the  rules  of  poUteoesB,  and  so  delicate  in  point  of  just  be* 
liaTioiir ;  qualities  one  would  not  expect  to  find  among  the  common  peo- 
ple. *  In  the  war  against  Philip  of  Macedott,  having  intercepted  one  of  his 
couriers,  they  read  all  the  letters  he  carried,  except  that  of  Oljmpias  his 
wife,  which  they  returned  sealed  up  and  unopened,  out  of  regard  to  conjugsA 
love  and  secrecy,  the  Htes  of  which  are  sacred,  and  ought  to  be  respected 
even  among  enemies.  The  same  Athenians  having  decreed  that  a  strict 
search  should  be  made  alter  the  presents  distributed  by  Harpalus  among  the 
orators,  would  not  suffer  the  house  of  Oallicles,  who  was  lately  married, 
to  be  vinted,  out  of  respect  for  his  bride,  not  long  brought  home.  Such 
behaviour  is  not  very  common,  and  upon  like  occasions  people  do  not 
stand  much  upon  forms  and  politeness. 

VII.  The  taste  of  the  Athenians  for  all  arts  and  sciences  is  too  well 
known  to  require  dwelling  long  upon  it  in  this  place.  Besides  which,  I 
•hall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  it  with  some  extent  elsewhere.  But  we 
cannot  see,  without  admiration,  a  people  composed  for  the  most  part,  as 
I  have  sai^  before,  of  artisans,  hustiandmen,  soldiers,  and  mariners,  carry 
delicacy  of  taste  in  every  kind  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection,  whIcJi 
seems  the  peculiar  attribute  of  a  more  exalted  condition  and  a  nobler 
education. 

YIII.  It  IS  no  less  wonderful,  that  this  peoplef  should  have  such  great 
Views,  and  rise  so  high  in  their  pretensions.  In  the  war  Alcibiades  made 
them  undertake,  filled  with  vast  projects  and  unbounded  hopes,  they  did 
not  confine  themselves  to  the  taking  of  Syracuse,  or  the  conquest  of  Si- 
cily, but  had  already  added  Italy,  Peloponnesus,  Libya,  the  Carthagin- 
ian states,  and  the  empire  of  the  sea,  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Their 
enterprise  failed,  but  they  had  formed  it ;  and  the  taking  of  Syracuse, 
which  seemed  no  great  difficulty,  might  have  enabled  them  to  put  it  ia 
Execution. 

IX.  The  same  people,  so  great,  and  one  may  say  so  haifglity  in  their 
projects,  had  nothing  of  that  character  in  other  respects.  In  what  ragarded 
the  expence  of  the  table,  dress,  furniture,  private  buildings,  and,  io  a, 
word,  private  life,  they  were  frugal,  simple,  modest,  and  poor ;  but  sump- 
tuous and  magnificent  in  all  things  public,  and  capable  of  doing  honour  (o 
the  state.  Their  victories,  conquests,  wealth  and  continual  communica* 
tion  witli  the  people  of  Asia  Minor,  introduced  neitlier  luxury,  gluttony^ 
pomp,  nor  vain  profusion  among  them.  {  Xenophon  observes  that  a  cit- 
izen could  not  be  distinguished  from  a  slave  by  his  dress.  The  richest  hr* 
habitants,  and  the  most  famous  generals,  were  not  ashamed  to  go  to  mar- 
ket themselves. 

It  was  very  glorious  for  Athens  to  have  produced  and  formed  so  many 
excellent  persons  in  the  arts  of  war  and  government ;  in  philosophy,  elo- 
quence,  poesy,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture :  of  having  famished 
alone  more  great  men  in  every  kimi  than  any  other  city  of  the  worki ;  ifr 
perhaps,  we  except  Rome,  which  H  had  imbibed  learning  and  arts  from 
her,  and  knew  how  to  apply  her  lessons  to  the  best  advantage ;  of  having 
been  In  some  sort  the  school  and  tutor  of  almost  the  whole  universe;  c( 


*  Plut  in  Demetr.  p.  8»8. 

f  Mtytt  ^^h  fu^r*^9  •9'y$)m.     Plut. 

tDe  rejp.  Athen.  p.  (i9d 

II  Grncia  capta  fttrum  victorem  cepit,  el  ar 
Intulit  afirre&ti  Liatio. 


Intulit  agresU  Latio.  ilorat.  Epiet  i.  1.  S. 


taught  the  laoggage  and  prescribed  the  lawa  of  all  that  regards  the  talents 
and  productions  of  the  mind.  The  part  of  this  history,  wherein  I  shall 
treat  the  sciences  and  learned  men  that  rendered  Greece  illustrious,  with 
the  arts  also,  and  those  who  excelled  in  them,  will  set  this  in  a  dear 
light. 

X.  I  shall  conclude  this  description  of  the  Athenians  with  one  more  at- 
tribute, which  cannot  be  denied  them,  and  appears  evidently  in  all  their 
actions  and  enterprises ;  and  that  is,  theur  ardent  love  of  liberty.  This  was 
their  darling  passion  and  great  principle  of  policy.  We  see  them,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  war  with  the  Persians,  sacrifice  every  thing  to 
the  liberty  of  Greece.  They  abandoned,  without  the  least  regret,  their 
lands,  estates,  city  and  houses,  and  removed  to  their  ships,  in  order  to 
fight  the  common  enemy,  whose  view  was  to  enslave  them.  What  coold 
be  more  glorious  for  Athens,  than  when  all  the  allies  were  trembliog  at 
the  vast  offers  made  her  by  the  king  of  Persia,  to  answer  his  ambassador  * 
by  the  mouth  of  Aristides,  that  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  was  not 
capable  of  tempting  them  to  sell  their  own  or  the  liberty  of  Greece  ?  It 
was  from  such  generous  sentiments  that  the  Atheniana  not  only  became 
the  bulwark  of  Greece,  but  preserved  the  rest  of  Europe  and  all  the  wes- 
tern world  from  the  invasion  of  the  Persians. 

These  great  qualities  were  mingled  with  great  defects,  often  the  very 
reverse  of  them,  such  as  we  may  imagine  in  a  fluctuating,  light,  incon- 
stant, capricious  people  as  the  Athenians. 

SECTION  VI. 

COMMON   CHARACTER   OF   THE    LACfiDiSAfONIANS    AKD    ATHENIANS. 

1  CANNOT  refuse  giving  a  place  here  to  what  Mr.  Bossuet  says  upon 
the  character  of  the  Lacedssmonians  and  Athenians.  The  passage  is  long 
but  will  not  appear  so,  and  includes  all  that  is  wanting  to  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  genius  of  both  those  people. 

Among  all  the  republics  of  which  Greece  was  composed,  Athens  and 
Lacedffimon  were  undoubtedly  the  principal.  No  people  could  have  more 
wit  than  the  Athenians,  nor  more  solid  sense  than  the  Lacediemoniaos. 
Athens  affected  pleasure ;  the  Lacedaemonian  way  of  life  was  hard  and  la- 
borious. Both  loved  glory  and  liberty  ;  bat  the  liberty  of  Athens  tended 
to  licence ;  and  controuled  by  severe  laws  at  Lacediemon,  the  more  re- 
strained It  was  at  home,  the  more  ardent  it  was  to  extend  itself  in  rule 
abroad.  Athens  was  also  for  reigning,  but  upon  another  principle,  in  which 
interest  had  a  share  with  glory.  Her  citizens  excelled  in  the  art  of  navi- 
gation, and  the  sovereignty  at  sea  had  enriched  her.  To  continue  In  (he 
sole  possession  of  all  commerce,  there  was  nothing  she  would  not  have 
subjected  to  her  power ;  and  her  riches,  which  inspired  this  passion,  eup- 
plied  her  with  the  means  of  gratifying  it.  On  the  contrary,  at  Lacedf- 
mon,  money  was  in  contempt.  As  all  the  laws  tended  to  make  the  latter 
a  military  republic,  the  glory  of  arms  was  the  sole  object  that  engroucA 
the  citizens.  From  thence  she  naturally  affected  dominion ;  and  the  more 
she  was  above  interest,  the  more  she  abandoned  herself  to  ambition. 

Lacedesmon  from  her  regular  life,  was  steady  and  determinate  in  her 

*  Plut.  in  Arist.  p.  3^4. 


UMxtniB  ana-  meiuwef  •  Ainem  was  more  iiveij^  aoa  aetive,  and  the  peo^ 
pie  too  inaoh  maatere.  Their  laws  and  philoaopby  had  indeed  the  niii^t 
bappy  effecto  upon  such  exquisite  natural  parts  as  theirr,  hot  reason  alone 
was  not  capable  of  keeping  them  within  due  bounds*  *  A  v^ise  Athenian^ 
wbo  knew  admirably  the  genius  of  his  country,  informs  us,  that  fear  waa 
necessary  to  those  too  ardent  and  free  spirits,  and  that  it  Was  impossible 
to  govern  them  after  the  victory  at  Sakimin  had  removed  their  fears  of  th^ 
Persians. 

Two  things  then  ruined  them,  the  glory  of  their  great  actions;  and  tiie 
supposed  security  of  their  present  condition.  The  magistrates  were  no 
loAger  heard,  and  as  Persia  was  afflicted  with  excessive  slavery,  so  Athens; 
says  Plato,  experienced  all  the  evils  of  excessive  liberty. 

Tliose  two  great  republics,  so  contrary  in  (heir  manners  lind  conducf; 
interfered  with  each  other  in  the  design  they  had  each  formed  of  subject- 
ing ail  Greece ;  so  that  they  were  always  enemies,  more  from  the  contra- 
riety of  their  interests,  than  the  incompatibility  of  their  humours. 

The  Grecian  cities  were  against  submitting  to  the  dominion  of  eiiher 
the  one  or  the  other ;  for,  besides  the  desire  of  preserving  their  liberty; 
thej  found  the  empire  of  those  two  republics  too  griev6us  to  bear.  That 
of  the  Lacedemonians  was  severe.  That  people  were  observed  to  have 
something  almost  brutal  in  their  character,  f  A  government  too  rigid; 
and  a  life  too  laborious,  reddered  their  tempers  too  haughty;  austere,  anil 
imperious  in  power ;  besides  which,  they  could  never  expect  to  live  lit 
peaee  under  the  influence  of  a  city,  which,  being  formed  for  war,  could 
not  support  itself  but  by  continuing  perpetually  in  arms.  |  So  that  the 
L<acedemonians  were  capable  of  attaining  tJie  command,  and  all  the 
world  were  afraid  they  should  do  so. 

g  The  Athenians  were  naturally  obliging  and  agreeable.  Nothing  was 
more  delightful  to  behold  than  their  city,  in  which  feasts  and  games  were 
perpetual,  where  wit,  liberty,  and  the  various  passions  of  men,  daily  ex- 
hibited new  objects.  But  the  inequality  of  their  conduct  disgusted  their 
alliea,  and  was  still  more  insupportable  to  their  own  subjects.  It  was  im- 
possible for  them  not  to  experience  the  extravagance  and  caprice  of  a 
flattered  people,  that  is  to  say,  according  to  Plato,  something  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  same  excesses  in  a  prince  vitiated  by  flattery. 

These  two  cities  did  not  permit  Greece  to  continue  in  repose.  We 
have  seen  the  Peloponnesian  and  other  wars,  which  were  always  occasion- 
ed or  fomented  by  the  jealousy  of  Lacedaemon  and  Athens.  But  the  same 
jealousies  which  involved  Greece  in  troubles,  supported  it  in  some  mea- 
sure, and  prevented  its  falling  into  the  dependance  of  either  the  one  or 
the  other  of  those  republics.  '  ,    ■    . 

The  Persians  soon  perceive)]  this  condition  of  Greece,  and  adsordingly 
the  Vf hole  mystery  of  their  politics  consisted  in  keeping  up  those  jeal- 
ousies, and  fomenting  those  divisions.  Laccdsmon,  which  was  ihe  most 
ambitious,  was  the  first  that  gave  them  occasion  to  enter  into  the  quarrels 
of  tbe  Greeks.  They  engaged  in  them  from  a  sole  vie%v  of  making  theni- 
{helves  masters  of  the  whole  nation  ;  and  industrious  to  Weaken  the  Greeks 
by  theu*  own  arms,  they  waited  only  the  opportunity  to  crush  them  alto- 
gether.    ^  The  states  of  Greece  in  their  wars,  already  regarded  only  the 

*  Plat.  1.  iii.  de  Leg. 
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jects.  But  it  was  imposeible  that  the  ancient  spirit  of  Greece  should  not 
revive,  when  they  were  upon  (he  pomt  of  falling  into  slavery  and  the  hands 
of  the  barbarians. 

The  petty  kings  of  Greece  undertook  to  oppose  this  great  king,  and  to 
rain  his  empire.  *  With  a  smaH  arnoy,  but  bred  in  the  discipline  we  have 
related,  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  made  the  Persians  tremble  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  showed  it  was  not  impossible  to  subvert  their  power.  The  di- 
visions of  Greece  alone  put  a  stop  to  his  conquests.  The  famous  retreat 
of  the  10,000,  who,  after  the  death  of  young  Cyrus,  made  their  way  in  a 
hostile  manner,  through  the  whole  Persian  empure,  and  retoraed  into  their 
own  country ;  that  action,  I  say,  demonstrated  to  Greece  more  than  ever, 
that  their  soldiery  was  invincible,  and  superior  to  all  opposers ;  and  that 
only  their  domestic  divisions  could  subject  them  to  an  enemy  too  weak  to 
resist  their  united  force. 

We  shall  see  in  the  series  of  this  history  by  what.methods  Philip  king 
ofMacedon,  taking  advantage  of  these  divisions,  came  at  length,  between 
address  and  force,  to  make  himself  little  less  than  the  sovereign  of  Greece, 
and  to  oblige  the  whole  nation  to  march  under  his  colours  against  the 
common  enemy.  What  he  had  only  planned,  his  son  Alexander  brought 
to  perfection,  and  showed  the  wondering  world  how  much  ability  and  va> 
lour  avail  against  the  most  numerous  armies  and  the  most  formidable  prt^ 
parations. 

*Polyb.kiii. 


BOOK  XI. 

THE 

HISTORY 

OF 

DIONYSIUS  THE  ELDER  AND  YOUNGER, 

TYRANTS  OP  SYRACUSE. 


Syracuse  had  rog;aSned  its  liberty  about  60  years,  by  the  evpalsion  of 
the  family  of  Gelon.  The  eventa  which  passed  io  that  interval,  except  the 
iovasion  of  the  AtheDiaos,  are  of  do  great  importance,  and  little  known  ; 
bat  those  which  follow  are  of  a  different  nature,  and  make  amends  for  the 
chasm ;  I  mean  the  reigns  of  Dionysius  the  father  and  son,  tyrants  of  Syra- 
cuse ;  the  first  of  whom  goyerned  38,  and  the  *  other  12,  in  all  50  years. 
As  this  history  is  entirely  foreign  to  what  passed  in  Greece  at  the  same 
time,  I  shall  relate  it  in  this  place  all  together,  and  by  itself;  observing 
only,  that  the  first  20  years  of  it,  upon  which  I  am  now  entering,  agree 
almost  in  point  of  time  with  the  last  preceding  20  years. 

This  history  will  present  to  our  view  a  series  of  'the  most  odious  and 
horrid  crimes,  though  it  abounds  at  the  same  time  with  instruction.    When 
f  on  the  one  side  we  behold  a  prince,  the  declared  enemy  of  liberty,  jus- 
tice, and  laws,  treading  under  his  feet  the  most  sacred  rights  of  nature  and 
religion,  inflicting  the  most  cruel  torments  upon  his  subjects,  beheading 
some,  burning  others  for  a  slight  word,  deiighling  and  feasting  himself 
writh  human  blood,  and  gratifying  his  savage  Inhumanity  with  the  sufferings 
and  miseries  of  eYery  age  and  condition ;  I  say,  when  we  behold  such  an 
object,  can  we  deny  a  truth  which  the  pagan  world  itself  hath  confessed, 
and  Plutarch  takes  occasion  to  observe  in  speaking  of  the  tyrantsjof  Sicily, 
that  God  in  his  anger  gives  such  princes  to  a  people,  and  makes  use  of 
the  impious  and  the  wicked  to  punish  the  guilty  and  the  criminal  ?  On  the 
other  side,  when  the  same  prince,  the  dread  and  terror  of  Syracuse,,  is 
perpetually  anxious  and  trembling  for  his  own  life,  and  abandoned  to  re- 

*  After  having  been  expelled  for  more  than  ten  years,  he  reascended  the 
throne,  and  reigned  two  or  three  years. 

f  Erit  Dionysius  illic  tyninnus,  Hbcrtatis,  justittc,  legum  exitium.  Alios  uret, 
alios  verberabit,  alios  ob  levem  offensam  jubebit  detruncari.  Senec.  de  consul. 
ad  Marc,  c  xvii. 

Sanguine  humano  non  tantum  gaudet,  sed  pascitur ;  scd  ut  suppliciis  omnium 
a^tatuin  crudelitatem  insatiabilem  explot.    Id.  de  benef.  Lvii.c.  19. 
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^'  the  hearts  of  tyrants  could  be  seen,  we  should  find  them  torn  in  pieces 
**  with  a  thoqsand  evils  ;  it  being  certain  that  (he  body  does  not  suffer  more 
^'  from  inflictions  and  torments,  than  the  minds  of  such  wretches  from 
%their  crimes,  cruelties,  and  the  injustice  and  violence  of  their  proceed- 
"ings?*' 

The  condition  of  a  good  prince  is  quite  different.  He  loves  his  people, 
and  is  beloved  by  theni ;  he  enjoys  a  perfect  tranquility  within  himself, 
and  lives  with  his  subjects  as  a  father  with  his  children.  Though  he  knows 
ihat  the  sword  of  justice  is  in  his  hands,  he  apprehends  the  use  of  it  He 
loves  to  'turn  aside  its  edge,  and  can  never  resolve  to  evidence  his  power 
but  with  extreme  reluctance,  in  the  last  extremity,  and  with  all  the  forms 
and  sanction  of  the  f  laws.  A  tyrant  punishes  only  from  caprice  and  pas- 
sion, and  believes,  says  Plutarch  upon  Dionysius,  that  be  Is  not  r^lly 
}  master,  and  does  not  act  with  supreme  authority,  but  as  he  sets  himself 
above  all  laws,  has  no  other  but  his  lyili  and  pleasure,  and  sees  himself 
obeyed  implicitly  :  whereas,  continues  the  same  author,  he  (hat  can  do 
whatever  he  will,  is  in  great  danger  of  doing  what  he  ought  not. 

Besides  these  characteristics  of  cruelty  and  tyranny  which  particularly 
distinguish  the  first  Dionysius,  we  shall  see  in  his  history  whatever  unboim- 
ded  ambition,  sustained  by  great  valour,  extensive  abilities,  and  the  ne- 
cessary talents  for  acquiring  the  confidence  of  a  people,  is  capable  of  un- 
diertaking  for  the  attainment  of  sovereignty  ;  the  various  means  he  had  the 
address  to  employ  for  the  maintaining  himself  in  it  against  the  opposition 
of  his  enemies  and  the  odium  of  the  public ;  and  lastly  the  tyrant's  suc- 
cess in  escaping,  during  a  reign  of  88  years,  the  many  conspiracies  form- 
ed against  him,  and  in  transmitting  peaceably  the  tyranny  to  his  son,  as  a 
legitimate  possession  and  a  right  of  inheritance. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Ti 


.HIS  chapter  contains  the  history  of  Dionysius  the  elder,  who  reigned 
38  years. 

•Neque  fnistra  praestantissimus'sapientise  firmare  solitus  est  si  reclndantur  ty- 
rannorum  liientes,  posse  aspici  laniatus  et  ictus :  quando,  ut  corpora  verberibus, 
ita  sttvitia,  libidine,  malis  consultis  animus  dilacei:aretyr.    Tacit  Annal  1.  vi.  c  €. 

t  HsdC  est  in  maxima  potestate  verissiqia  animi  teraperantia,  non  cupiditate  al- 
iqua,  noD  temeritate  incendi ;  nqn  priorum  principum  exemplis  corruptum,  quan- 
tum in  icives  suos  liceat,  experiendo  tentare  ;  sed  liebetare  aciem  imperii  sui — 
Quid  interest  inter  tyrannum  et  regem,  species  enim  ipsa  fortunse  ac  licentia  par 
est,  nisi  quod  tyranni  in  voluptate  sfieviuiit,  reges  non  nisi  ex  causa  et  necessitate  ? 
Senec.  de  Clem  lib.  i.  c.  II. 

J  E^  tfTtAtfvf If  /ujtAir«  rut  §fgX!^  «  ^^Mtm  ^ttj.  Mtytit  w  «  lUffvus  j8tf^«r5«i 
«» fui  ht,  m  «  fiH?itTM  ^0ifif  i^Mfisf$f,     Ad  priric.  indoct.  p.  78i. 


OF   THE    TYRANNY. 

DIQNTSIUS  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,*  of  noble  and  illustrioas  ex* 
traction  according  to  some ;  but  others  say  his  birth  was  base  and  obscure. 
However  it  was,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour,  and  acquired  great 
reputation  in  a  war  with  the  Carthaginians.  He  was  one  of  those  who  ac- 
companied Hermocrates  when  he  attempted  to  re-enter  Syracuse  by  force 
of  arms,  after  having  been  banished  through  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies. 
The  event  of  that  enterprise  was  not  happy.  Hermocrates  was  killed. 
The  Syracusans  did  not  spare  his  accomplices,  several  of  whom  were 
publicly  executed.  Dionysius  was  left  among  the  wounded.  The  report 
of  his  death,  designedly  given  out  by  his  relations,  saved  his  life.  Prov- 
idence had  spared  Syracuse  an  infinity  of  misfortunes,  had  he  expired 
eiiher  in  the  fight  or  by  the  executioner. 

The  Carthaginians  had  made  several  attempts  to  establish  themselves  in 
Sicily,  and  to  possess  themselves  of  the  principal  towns  of  that  island,  as 
we  have  observed  elsewhere,  f  Its  happy  situation  for  their  maritime 
commerce,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  riches  of  its  inhabitants,  were 
powerful  inducements  to  such  an  enterprise.  We  may  form  an  idea  of 
tbe  wealth  of  its  cities  from  Diodorus  Siculus'  account  of  Agrigentum. 
{  The  temples  were  of  extraordinary  magnificence,  especially  that  of  Ju- 
piter Olympius,  which  was  340  feet  in  length,  60  in  breadth,  and  120  in 
height.  The  piazzas  or  galleries,  in  their  extent  and  beauty,  answered  to 
the  rest  of  the  building.  On  one  side  was  represented  the  battle  of  the 
giants,  on  the  other  the  taking  of  Troy,  ia  figures  as  large  as  life.  Without 
the  city  was  an  artificial  lake,  which  was  seven  stadia,  aboj^e  a  quarter  of 
a  league  in  circumference.  It  was  full  of  all  kinds  of  fish,  covered  with 
swans  and  other  water  fowls,  and  afforded  the  most  agreeable  prospect  im- 
aginable. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  which  we  speak  that  Exenetus,  victor  in  the 
Olympic  games,  entered  the  city  In  triumph  in  a  magnificent  chariot,  atten- 
ded by  300  more,  all  drawn  by  white  horses.  Their  habits  were  adorned 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  nothing  was  ever  more  splendid  than  their  ap- 
pearance. Gellias,  the  most  wealthy  of  the  citizens  of  Agrigentum,  erected 
several  large  apartments  in  his  house  for  the  reception  and  entertainment 
of  his  guests.  Servants  waited  by  his  order  at  the  gates  of  the  city  to  ii^- 
vite  ail  strangers  to  lodge  at  their  master's  bouse,  whither  they  conducted 
them.  Hospitality  was  much  practised  and  esteemed  by  the  generality  of 
that  city.  A  violent  storm  having  obliged  500  horsemen  to  take  shelter 
there,  (lellias  entertained  them  all  in  his  house,  and  supplied  them  imme- 
diately with  dry  clothes,  of  which  he  had  always  a  great  quantity  in  his 
wardrobe.  This  is  understanding  how  to  make  a  noble  use  of  riches.  His 
cellar  is  much  talked  of  by  historians,  in  which  he  had  300  reservoirs 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  each  of  which  contained  100  ||  amphorae. 

This  great  and  opulent  city  was  besieged,  and  at  length  taken  |>y  the 

-    *  Died.  1.  xiii.  p.  197. 

t  In  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians,  book  ii.  part.  i. 

t  Died.  I  xiii.  p.  203, 206. 

II  An  amphora  contained  about  seven  gallons  ;  one  hundred  consequently  con- 
sisted of  seven  hundred  gallons,  or  eleven  hogsheads  seven  gallons. 
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but  of  hi8  grand  designs,  and  was  secretly  active  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  his  future  power,  took  the  advantage  of  this  favourahle  opportunity, 
and  of  the  general  complaints  of  Sicily  against  the  Syracusans,  to  ren- 
der the  magistrates  odious,  and  to  exclaim  against  their  administratioD. 
In  a  public  assembly,  held  to  consider  of  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
when  nobody  dared  to  open  their  mouths  for  fear  of  the  persons  at  the 
helm,  Dionysius  rose  up  and  boldly  accused  the  magistrates  of  treason ; 
adding  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  deposed  immediately, 
without  waiting  till  the  term  of  their  administration  should  expire.  They 
retorted  this  audacity  with  treating  him  as  a  seditious  person,  aad  a  dis- 
turber of  the  public  tranquility,  and  as  such  laid  a  fine  upon  him  according 
to  the  Uws.  This  was  to  be  paid  before  he  could  be  admitted  to  speak 
again,  and  Dionysius  was  not  in  a  condition  to  discharge  it.  Philistus,  one 
of  the  richest  citizens,  who  wrote  the  history  of  Sicily,  which  is  not  come 
ijown  to  us,  deposited  the  money,  and  exhorted  him  at  the  same  time  to 
give  his  opinion  upon  the  state  of  affairs  with  all  the  liberfy  which  became 
a  citizen  zealous  for  his  country. 

Dionysius  accordingly  resumed  his  discourse  with  more  vigour  than  be- 
fore. He  had  long  cultivated  the  habit  of  eloquence,  which  he  looked 
upon  with  reason  as  a  very  necessary  talent  in  a  republican  government, 
especially  in  his  views  of  acquiring  the  people's  favour,  and  of  reconciiia- 
ting  them  to  his  measures.  He  began  with  describing  in  a  lively  and  pa- 
thetic manner  the  ruin  of  Agrigentum,  a  neighbouring  city  in  their  alli- 
ance ;  the  deplorable  extremity  to  which  the  inhabitants  had  been  redu- 
ced, of  quitting  the  place  under  the  cover  of  the  night ;  the  cries  and  la- 
mentations of  infants,  and  of  aged  and  sick  persons,  whom  they  had  beeq 
obliged  to  abandon  to  a  cruel  and  merciless  enemy ;  and  the  consequen- 
tial murder  of  all  who  had  been  left  in  the  city,  whom  the  barbarous  vk:- 
tor  dragged  from  the  temples  and  altars  of  the  gods ;  feeble  refuges  against 
the  Carthaginian  fury  and  impiety.  He  imputed  all  these  evils  to  the  treach- 
ery of  the  commanders  of  the  army,  who,  instead  of  marching  to  the  relief 
of  Agrigentum,  had  retreated  with  their  troops  ;  to  the  criminal  protraction 
and  delay  of  the  magistrates,  corrupted  by  Carthaginian  bribes ;  and  to 
the  pride  of  the  great  and  rich,  who  regarded  nothing  but  establishing  their 
own  power  upon  the  ruins  of  their  country's  liberty.  He  represented  Sy- 
racuse as  composed  of  two  different  bodies ;  the  one,  by  their  power  and 
influence,  usurping  all  the  dignities  and  wealth  of  the  state :  the  other,  ob- 
scure, despised,  and  trod  under  foot,  bearing  the  same  yoke  of  a  shameful 
servitude,  and  rather  slaves  than  citizens.  He  concluded  with  saying  that 
the  only  remedy  for  so  many  evils  was  to  elect  persons  from  among  the 
people  devoted  to  their  interests,  and  who,  not  being  capable  of  rendering 
themselves  formidable  by  their  riches  and  authority,  would  be  solely  era- 
ployed  for  the  public  good,  and  apply  in  earnest  to  the  re -establishment  of 
the  liberty  of  Syracuse. 

This  discourse  was  listened  to  wilh  infinite  pleasure,  as  all  speeches  are 
which  flatter  the  natural  propensiiy  of  inferiors  to  complain  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  was  followed  with  the  universal  applause  of  (he  people,  who 
always  give  themselves  up  blindly  to  those  who  know  liow  to  deceive 
them  under  the  specious  pretext  of  Berving  (heir  interest.  Ail  the  magis- 
trates were  deposed  upon  the  spot,  and  others  substituteti  in  their  room, 
wrth  Dionysius  at  the  head  of  them. 


He  had  also  m  view  the  dbplacing  of  the  generals  of  the  army,  and  to 
have  their  power  transferred  to  himself.  The  design  was  bold  and  danger- 
oas,  and  he  applied  to  it  with  address.  Before  he  attacked  theoi  openly, 
•  he  planted  his  batteries  against  them  at  a  distance ;  calumniating  them  by 
his  emissaries  to  the  people,  and  sparing  no  pains  to  render  them  suspect- 
ed. He  caused  it  to  be  whispered  among  the  populace,  that  those  com-* 
raanders  held  secret  intelligence  with  the  enemy  ;  that  disguised  couriers 
were  frequently  seen  passing  and  repassing ;  and  that  it  was  not  to  be 
doubted  but  some  conspiracy  was  on  foot.  He  affected  on  his  side  not  to 
see  those  leaders,  nor  to  open  himself  to  them  at  all  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
public.  He  communicated  none  of  his  designs  to  them,  as  if  he  was  ap- 
prehensive of  rendering  himself  suspected  by  having  any  intercourse  or 
correspondence  with  them.  Persons  of  sense  and  discernment  were  not 
at  a  loss  to  discover  the  tendency  of  these  undermining  arts  ;  nor  were 
they  silent  upon  the  occasion :  but  the  comoion  people,  prejudiced  in  his 
favour,  incessantly  applauded  and  admired  his  zeal,  and  looked  upon  him 
as  the  sole  protector  and  asserter  of  their  rights  and  liberties. 

Another  scheme  which  he  set  at  work  with  his  usual  address  was  of  very 
great  service  to  him,  and  exceedingly  promoted  bis  designs.  There  was 
a  great  number  of  banished  persons  dispersed  throughout  Sicily,  whom  the 
faction  of  the  nobility  of  Syracuse  had  expelled  the  city  at  different  times, 
and  upon  different  pretences.  He  knew  what  an  addition  of  strength  so 
numerous  a  body  of  citizens  would  be  to  him,  whom  gratitude  to  a  bene- 
factor, and  resentment  against  those  who  had  occasioned  their  banishment, 
the  hope  of  retrieving  their  affairs,  and  of  enriching  themselves  out  of  the 
spoils  of  their  enemies,  rendered  most  proper  for  the  execution  of  his  de- 
signs, and  attached  unalterably  to  his  person  and  interest.  He  applied 
therefore  earnestly  to  obtain  their  recal.  It  was  given  out,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  raise  a  numerous  body  of  troops  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
Carthaginians ;  and  the  people  were  in  great  pain  upon  the  expence  ta 
f^hich  the  new  levies  would  amount.  -  Dionysius  took  the  advantage  of 
(his  favourable  conjuncture,  and  the  dispoaition  of  the  public.  He  repre- 
sented, that  it  was  ridiculous  to  bring  foreign  troops  at  a  great  expence 
from  Italy  and  Peloponnesus,  whilst  they  might  supply  themselves  wiihr 
excellent  soldiers  without  being  at  any  charge  at  all ;  that  thei^e  were  nutn- 
ben  of  Syracusans  in  every  |)art  of  Sicily,  who,  notwithstanding  the  ilf 
treatment  they  had  received,  had  always  retained  the  hearts  of  citizens  un- 
der the  name  and  condition  of  exiles ;  that  they  preserved  a  tender  affec- 
tion and  Inviolable  fidelity  for  their  country,  and  had  chose  rather  to  wan^ 
der  about  Sicily  without  support  or  settlement,  than  to  take  part  in  the  ar- 
mies of  the  enemy,  however  advantageous  the  offers  to  induce  them  to  if 
had  been.  This  discourse  oC  Dionysius  had  all  the  effect  upon  the  people' 
he  could  have  wished.  His  colleagues,  who  perceived  plainly  what  he  had 
in  view,  were  afraid  to  contradict  him ;  rightly  judging,  that  tlieir  oppo- 
sition would  not  only  prove  ineffectual,  but  incense  the  people  against 
them,  and  even  augment  the  reputation  of  Dionysiur,  to  whom  it  would 
leave  the  honour  of  recalling  the  exiles.  Their  return  wastherefore  de- 
creed, and  they  accordingly  came  all  to  Syracuse  without  losing  time. 

A  deputation  from  Gela,  a  city  in  the  dependance  of  Syracuse,  arrived 
about  the  same  time,  to  demand  that  the  garrison  should  be  reinforced. 
Dionysius  immediately  marched  thither  with  2000  foot  and  400  horse. 
^Hp  found  the  city  in  a  great  commotion,  and  divided  into  two  factions ; 
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have  their  estates  con6scated  for  the  use  of  the  pubKc.  This  confisca- 
tion was  applied  to  pay  off  the  arrears  which  bad  long  been  due  to  the 
former  garrisons,  commanded  by  Dexippus  the  Lacedsmonian ;  and  Di- 
onysiud  promised  the  troops  he  brought  with  him  to  Syracuse  to  double 
the  pay  they  were  to  receive  from  the  city.  This  was  attaching  so  many 
new  creatures  to  himself.  The  inhabitants  of  Gela  treated  him  with  the 
highest  marks  of  honour,  and  sent  deputies  to  Syracuse  to  return  their 
thanks  for  the  important  service  that  city  had  done  tbem  in  sending  Di- 
onysius  thilher.  Having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  bring  Dexippus  into  bis 
measures,  he  returned  with  his  troops  to  Syracuse,  after  having  promised 
the  inhabitants  of  Gela,  who  used  all  means  in  their  power  to  keep  him 
amongst  them,  that  he  would  soon  return  with  more  considerable  aid. 

He  arrived  at  Syracuse  just  as  the  people  were  coming  out  of  the  tbea* 
tre,  who  ran  in  throngs  about  him,  inquiring  with  earnestness  what  he  had 
heard  of  the  Carthaginians.  He  answered  with  a  sad  and  dejected  air, 
that  the  city  nourished  far  more  dangerous  and  formidable  enemies  in  her 
bosom ;  that  whilst  Carthage  was  making  extraordinary  preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  Syracuse,  those  who  were  in  command,  Instead  of  rona- 
ing  (he  zeal  and  attention  of  the  citizens,  and  setting  every  thing  at  work 
against  the  approach  of  so  potent  an  enemy,  lulled  them  with  trivial 
amusements  and  idle  shows,  and  suffered  the  troops  to  want  necessaries  ; 
converting  their  pay  to  their  private  uses  in  a  fraudulent  manner  destruc- 
tive to  (he  public  affairs ;  that  he  had  always  sufficiently  comprehended 
the  cause  of  such  a  conduct ;  that  however  it  was  not  now  upon  mere  con- 
jecture, but  upon  too  evident  proof,  his  complaints  were  founded:  tliat 
Imilcar,  the  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  had  sent  an  officer  to  him,  un- 
der pretext  of  treating  about  the  ransom  of  prisoners,  but  in  reality  to 
prevail  on  him  not  to  be  too  strict  in  examining  into  the  conduct  of  his 
colleagues ;  and  that  if  he  would  not  enter  into  the  measures  of  Carthage, 
at  least  that  he  would  not  oppose  them  ;  that  for  his  part,  he  came  to  re- 
sign his  command,  and  to  abdicate  his  dignity,  that  he  might  leave  no 
room  for  injurious  suspicions  of  his  acting  in  concert,  and  holding  intelli- 
gence with  traitors  who  sold  the  commonwealth. 

This  discourse  being  rumoured  amongst  the  troops  and  about  the  cUy^ 
occasioned  great  inquietude  and  alarm.  The  next  day  the  assembly  was 
summoned,  and  Dionysius  renewed  bis  complaints  against  the  generals^ 
which  were  received  with  universal  applause.  Some  of  the  assembly  cri- 
ed out  that  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  him  generalissimo,  with  unlimited 
power,  and  that  it  would  be  too  late  for  so  salutary  a  recourse  when  the 
enemy  was  at  the  gates  of  Syracuse ;  that  (he  importance  of  the  war  whicsh 
threatened  them  requireil  such  a  leader ;  that  it  was  in  the  same  man- 
ner formerly  that  Gelon  was  elected  generalissimo,  and  defeated  the  Car- 
thaginian army  at  Himera,  which  consisted  of  300,000  men ;  that  as  for 
the  accusation  alledged  against  the  traitors,  it  might  be  referred  to  another 
day,  but  that  (he  present  affair  would  admit  of  no  delay.  Nor  was  it  de- 
frrred  in  effect ;  for  the  people,  who,  when  once  prejudiced,  run  headlong 
after  thtir  opinion  without  cr^aminint;  any  thingr,  elected  Dionysius  general- 
i^^jmo  with  iHillinilcil  power  tlmt  ifigtimt.  In  the  same  a!^sembly  he  caua^ 
ed  it  to  be  d^crei'd,  thnt  tlie  !!oUlitM''5  pay  &)ii>uld  bt^  cUuiblcil  i  in&iii»atifi|* 
that  the  Siliiie  ivauUI  ht'  amply  reimbursi^il  by  (he  eortijuestd  eonsequen* 
liul  nf  that  ft  J  va  nee.  Tins  being  (1on(\  m\i\  (her  assembly  illsrDissedi  llie 
Hyrttcusans,  upon  cool  reflei^tion  on  what  had  passed,  bi*gan  to  be  in  9<niie 


COMMOTIONS   IN   SICILY   AND   AT   SYRACUSE  AGAINST  DIONTBIUS— «HE  FINDS 
MEANS   TO   DISPEL  THEM. 

DIONYSIUS  had  a  rude  shoek  to  experience  *  in  the  beginning  of  bis 
usurpation.  The  Carthaginians  having  besieged  Gela^  he  marched  to  itr 
relief,  and  after  some  unsuccessrul  endeavours  against  the  enemy,  threw 
himself  into  the  place.  He  behaved  there  with  little  vigoor ;  and  all  the 
serrrce  he  did  the  inhabitants  was  to  make  them  abandon  their  cii^  in  the 
liight,  and  to  cover  their  flight  in  person.  He  w%s  suspected  of  acting  la 
concert  with  (he  enemy,  and  the  more  because  they  did  not  pursue  him, 
and  that  he  lost  very  few  of  his  foreign  soldiers.  All  the  inhabitants  who 
remained  at  Gela  were  butchered.  Those  of  Camarina,  to  avoid  the  same 
fate,  followed  their  example,  and  withdrew  with  all  the  effects  they  could 
eany  away.  Tlie  moving  sight  of  aged  persons,  matrons,  young  virgtas, 
and  tender  infants,  hurried  on  beyond  their  strength,  struck  INoaysios* 
troops  with  compassion,  and  incensed  them  against  the  tyrant.  Those  be 
had  raiMd  in  Italy  withdrew  to  their  own  country ;  and  the  Syracusaa 
cavalry,  after  having  made  a  vain  attempt  to  kill  him  upon  the  march,  from 
bis  being  surrounded  with  bis  foreigners,  made  forwards,  and  having  enter- 
ed Syracuse,  went  directly  to  his  palace,  which  they  plundered,  using  bis 
wife  at  the  same  time  with  so  much  violence  and  ill  usage,  that  she  died  of 
it  soon  after.  Dionysius,  who  had  foreseen  their  design,  followed  them  close 
with  only  100  horse,  and  400  foot ;  and  having  marched  almost  20  leagoeaf 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  he  arrived  at  midnight  at  one  of  the  g^as, 
which  he  found  shut  against  him.  He  set  fire  to  it,  and  opened  himself 
a  passage  in  that  manner.  The  richest  of  the  citizens  ran  thither  to  dis- 
pute his  entrance,  but  were  surrounded  by  the  soldiers,  and  almost  all  of 
them  killed.  Dionysius  having  entered  the  city,  put  all  to  the  sword  that 
came  io  his  way,  plundered  the  houses  of  his  enemies,  of  whom  he  killeil 
a  great  nnmber,^  and  forced  the  rest  to  leave  Syracuse.  The  next  day  in 
the  morning  the  whole  body  of  bis  troops  arrived.  The  unhappy  IngitHres 
of  Gela  and  Camarina,  out  of  horror  for  the  tyrant,  retired  to  the  Leon- 
tines.  Imilcar  having  sent  an  herald  to  Syracuse,  a  treaty  was  concluded, 
as  mentioned  in  the  l^tory  of  the  Carthaginians.}  By  one  of  the  articles 
it  was  stipulated,  that  Syracuse  should  continue  under  the  government  of 
Dionysius ;  which  confirmed  all  the  suspicions  that  had  been  conceived  of 
bim.    This  happened  in  the  year  Darius  Nothus  died.|| 

It  was  then  he  sacrificed  every  thing  that  gave  umbrage  to  his  repose 
and  security.  He  knew,  that  after  having  deprived  the  Syracusans  of  aR 
that  was  dear  to  them,  he  could  not  fail  of,  incurring  their  extreme  abhor- 
rence ;  and  the  fear  of  the  miseries  he  had  to  expect  in  consequence,  in* 
creased  in  the  usurper  in  proportion  to  their  hatred  of  him.  JBe  looked  up- 
on all  his  new  subjects  as  so  many  enemies,  and  believed  that  he  oaoM 
only  avoid  the  dangers  which  surrounded  him  on  all  sides  and  dogged  him 
in  all  places,  by  cutting  oif  one  part  of  the  people  to  intimidate  the  other. 
He  did  not  observe,  that  in  adding  the  crueKy  of  executions  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  public,  he  only  multiplied  his  enemies,  and  induced  them,  af- 
ter the  loss  of  their  liberty,  to  preserve  at  least  their  lives  by  attempting 
t^pon  his. 

*  Died.  1.  xiii.  p.  ^27,  231. 
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arnveu  to  bis  assistance :  the  tace  of  things  was  then  enurely  altered,  and 
terror  and  dejection  changed  parties.  Dionysias,  in  a  sally,  drove  them 
vigorously  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  city  called  Neapolis.  The  slaughter 
was  not  very  considerable,  because  he  had  given  orders  to  spare  those 
who  fled.  He  caused  the  dead  to  be  interred,  and  gave  those  who  bad  re- 
tired to  iCtna  to  understand  that  they  might  return  with  entire  security. 
Many  came  to  Syracuse,  but  others  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  con&de 
in  the  faith  of  a  tyrant.  The  Campanians  were  rewarded  to  their  satisfac- 
tion, and  dismissed. 

The  LacedsBmonians  at  this  time  took  such  measures  in  regard  to  Syra- 
cuse as  were  most  unworthy  of  the  Spartan  name.  They  had  lately  sub- 
verted the  liberty  of  Athens,  and  declared  publicly  in  all  the  cities  of  their 
depehdance  against  papular  government.  They  deputed  one  of  their  citi- 
zens to  Syracuse,  to  express  in  appearance  the  part  they  took  in  the  misfor- 
tunes of  that  city,  and  to  offer  it  their  aid  ;  but  in  reality  he  was  sent  to 
confirm  Dionysius  in  supporting  himself  in  the  tyranny,  expecting  that, 
from  the  increase  of  his  power,  he  would  prove  of  great  advantage  and 
support  to  their  own, 

Dionysius  saw,  from  what  had  so  lately  happened  at  Syracuse,  what  he 
was  to  expect  from  the  people  for  the  future.  Whilst  the  inhabitants  were 
employed  abroad  in  harvest  work,  he  entered  their  houses,  and  seized  up- 
on all  the  arms  he  could  find.  He  afterwards  inclosed  the  citadel  with  an 
additional  wall,  fitted  out  abundance  of  ships,  armed  great  numbers  of 
strangers,  and  took  all  possible  measures  to  secure  himself  against  the  dis- 
aflection  of  the  Syracusans. 

After  having  made  this  provision  for  his  safety  at  home,  he  prepared  to 
extend  his  conquests  abroad  ;  from  whence  he  did  not  only  propose  the  in- 
crease of  his  dominions  and  revenues,  but  the  additional  advantage  of  di- 
verting his  subjects  from  the  sense  of  their  lost  liberty,  by  turning  their  at- 
tention upon  their  ancient  and  always  abhorred  enemy,  and  by  employing 
them  in  lofty  projects,  military  expeditions,  and  glorious  exploits,  to  which 
the  hopes  of  riches  and  plunder  would  be  annexed.  He  conceived  this  to 
he  also  the  means  to  acquire  the  affection  of  his  troops,  and  that  the  es- 
teem of  the  people  would  be  it  consequence  of  the  grandeur  and  success 
of  his  enterprises. 

Dionysius  wanted  neither  courage  nor  policy,  and  had  all  the  qualities  of 
a  great  general.  He  took,  either  by  force  or  fraud,  Naxos,  Catana,  Leon- 
tium,  and  some  *  other  towns  in  the  nei^^hbourhood  of  Syracuse,  which  for 
that  reason  were  very  agreeable  to  his  purposes.  Some  of  them  he  treat- 
ed with  favour  and  clemency,  to  engage  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
people  ;  others  he  plundered,  to  strike  terror  into  the  country.  The  inliab- 
itants  of  Leontium  were  transplanted   to  Syracuse. 

Those  conquests  alarmed  the  neighbouring  cities,  which  saw  themselves 
tlircfitened  with  the  same  misfortune.  Rhegio  situated  upon  the  opposite 
coast  of  the  strait  which  divides  Sicily  from  Italy,  prepared  to  prevent  It, 
and  entered  into  an  alliance  \yilh  the  Syracusan  exiles,  who  were  very  nu- 
racrous,  and  with  the  Messenians  on  the  Sicilian  side  of  the  strmt,  who 
were  to  aid  them  with  a  powerful  supply.  They  had  levied  a  considera- 
ble army,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  marching  against  the  tyrant,  when 
discord  arose  among  the  troops,  and  rendered  the  enterprise  abortive.     It 

*■  iEtna.    Enna. 
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abnodance  of  pine  and  fir  trees.  In  a  short  space,  a  fleet  of  200  galleys 
was  seen  in  a  manner  to  rise  out  of  the  earth ;  and  100  others,  formerly- 
built,  were  refitted  by  his  order.  He  caused  also  160  sheds  to  be  erected 
within  the  great  port,  each  of  them  capable  of  containing  two  galleys,  and 
160  more  to  be  repaired. 

The  sight  of  such  a  fleet,  built  in  so  short  a  time,  and  fitted  out  with 
so  much  magnificence,  would  have  gl?€n  reason  to  believe  that  all  Sici- 
ly had  united  its  labours  and  revenues  in  accomplishing  so  great  a  work. 
On  the  other  side,  the  view  of  such  an  incredible  quantity  of  arms  new^ 
made,  would  have  inclined  one  to  think  that  Dionysius  had  solely  employed 
bimsdf  in  providing  them,  and  had  exhausted  bis  treasures  in  the  expence. 
They  consisted  of  140,000  shields,  and  as  many  helmets  and  swords  ;  and 
upwards  of  1 4,000  cuirasses,  finished  with  all  the  art  and  elegance  imagin- 
able.  They  were  intended  for  the  horse,  for  the  tribunes  and  centurions 
of  the  foot,  and  for  the  foreign  troops  who  had  the  guard  of  his  person. 
Darts,  arrows,  and  lances,  were  innumerable,  and  engines  and  machines 
of  war  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  preparations. 

The  fleet  was  to  be  manned  by  an  equal  number  of  citisens  and  stran.* 
gers.  Dionysius  did  not  think  of  raising  troops  till  ail  his  preparations 
were  complete.  Syracuse  and  the  cities  in  its  dependanoe  supplied  hin^ 
with  part  of  his  forces.  Many  came  from  Greece,  especially  from  Sparta. 
The  considerable  pay  he  offered  brought  soldiers  in  crowds  from  all  parts 
to  list  in  his  service. 

He  omitted  none  of  the  precautions  necessary  to  the  success  of  his  en- 
terprise, the  importance  as  well  as  difliculty  of  which  was  well  known  to 
him.  He  was  not  ignorant  that  every  thing  depends  upon  the  zeal  and  af- 
fection of  the  troops  for  their  general,  and  applied  himself  particularly  to 
the  ^ning  of  the  hearts,  not  of  his  own  subjects  only,  but  of  all  the  ia> 
habitants  of  Sicily,  and  succeeded  in  it  to  a  wonder.  He  had  entirely 
changed  his  behaviour  for  some  time.  Kindness,  courtesy,  clemency,  a 
disposition  to  do  good,  and  an  insinuating  complacency  for  all  the  world, 
had  taken  place  of  that  haughty  and  imperious  air  abd  inhumanity  of  tem- 
per which  had  rendered  him  so  odious.  He  was  so  entirely  altered,  that 
he  did  not  seem  to  be  the  same  man. 

Whilst  he  was  hastening. his  preparations  for  the  war,  and  applying  to 
the  attainment  of  his  subjects'  affections,  he  meditated  ap  alliance  with 
the  two  powerful  cities,  Rhegium  and  Messina,  which  were  capable  of  dis- 
concerting his  great  designs  by  a  formidable  diversion.  The  league  form- 
ed by  those  cities  some  time  before,  though^without  any  efl*ect,  gave  him 
some  uneasiness.  He  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  make  sure  of  the 
amity  of  them  both.  He  presented  the  inhabitants  of  Messina  with  a  coo- 
siderable  quantity  of  laud,  which  was  situated  in  their  neighbourhood,  aad 
lay  very  commodiously  for  them.  To  give  the  people  of  Rhegium  an 
instance  of  his  esteem  and  regard  for  tliera,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  de- 
sire that  they  woiild  give  him  one  of  their  citisens  in  marriage.  He  bad 
lost  his  first  wife  in  the  f>opular  commotion,  as  before  related. 

Dionysius,  sensible  that  nothing  establishes  a  throne  more  effectually 
tlian  the  prospect  of  a  successor,  who  may  enter  into  the  same  designs, 
liave  the  same  interests,  pursue  the  same  plan,  and  observe  the  same  max- 
ims of  government,  took  the  opportunity  of  the  present  tranquility  of  his 
affairs  to  contract  a  double  marri^ige  in  order  to  Imve  a  successor  to  whom 


upon  the  mind  of  Dionyaius ;  and  from  that  opinion  could  not  rest  till 
he  had  prevailed  upon  the  tyrant  to  hear  and  converse  with  .  him.  Dio- 
ijysius  consented ;  bat  the  lust  of  tyrannic  power  had  taken  too  deep  a 
rool  in  his  heart  to  be  ever  eradicated  from  it  It  was  *  like  an  iodetible 
dye,  that  had  penetrated  his  inmost  soul,  from  whence  it  was  impossible 
iever  <o  eflace  it. 

f  Though  the  stay  of  Plato  at  the  court  made  no  alteration  in  Dionjstus, 
he  persevered  in  giving  Dion  the  same  instances  of  his  esteem  and  confi- 
dence, and  even  to  support,  without  taking  offence,  the  freedom  with 
which  he  spoke  to  him.  Dbnysius  ridiculing  one  day  the  goveraipent  of 
Gelon,  formerly  king  of  Syracuse,  and  saying  in  allusion  to  his  name,  that 
he  had  beeu  the  '*  laughing  stock  |"  of  Sicily,  the  whole  court  fell  into 
;;reat  admiration,  and  took  no  small  pains  in  praising  the  quaintness  and 
delicacy  of  the  conceit,  insipid  and  flat  as  it  was,  and  indeed  as  puns  and 
qnibbies  generally  are.  Dion  took  it  in  a  serious  sense,  and  was  so  bold 
as  to  represent  to  him  that  he  was  in  the  wrong  to  talk  in  that  manner  of 
a  prince  whose  wise  and  equitable  conduct  had  been  an  excellent  model 
of  government,  and  given  the  Syracusans  a  favourable  opinion  of  monar- 
chical power.  "  You  reign,"  added  he,  "  and  have  been  trusted  for  Gc- 
^^  Ion's  sake  ;'  but  for  your  sake  no  man  will  ever  be  trusted  after  you." 
It  WAS  very  much  Uiat  a  tyrant  should  suffer  himself  to  be  talked  to  in 
such  a  manner  with  impunity. 

SECTION  III. 

niONYSIUS    DECLARES    WAR   AGAINST    THE  CARTilAGIiNIANS. — VARIOUS   SUC- 
CESS   OP    IT. 

DIONYSIUS  seeing  his  great  preparations  were  complete,  and  that  he 
was  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field,  publicly  opened  his  design  to  the  Sy- 
racusans, in  order  to  interest  them  the  more  in  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise and  told  them  that  it  was  against  the  Carthaginians.  He  represented 
that  people  as  the  perpetual  and  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Greeks,  and 
especially  of  those  who  inhabited  Sicily  ;  that  the  plague,  which  had  late- 
ly wasted  Carthage,  had  made  the  opportunity  favourable,  which  ought 
not  to  be  neglected  ;  that  the  people  in  subjection  to  so  cruel  a  power, 
waited  only  the  signal  to  declare  a^^ainst  it ;  that  it  would  be  much  for  the 
glory  of  Syracuse  to  reinstate  the  Grecian  cities  in  their  liberty,  after  hav- 
ing so  long  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians ;  that  in  declaring 
war  at  present  against  the  Carthaginians,  they  only  preceded  them  in  do- 
inv;;  so  for  some,  time,  since,  as  soon  as  they  had  retrieved  their  losses, 
they  would  not  fail  to  attack  Syracuse  with  all  their  forces. 

The  assembly  were  unanimously  <»f  the  same  opinion.  Their  ancient 
and  natural  hatred  of  the  barbarians,  their  anger  against  them  for  having 
given  Syracuse  a  master,  and  the  hope  that  with  arms  in  their  hands,  ther 
might  iind  some  occasion  of  recovering  their  liberty,  united  them  in  their 
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the  alluremeotB  and  hope  of  gain. 

The  GarthagioiaD8  made  an  extmordinaiy  effort  the  next  ^year,  jMid 
edan  array  of  300,000  foot,  and  4000  horse.  The  fleet  binder  Mago's 
eommftndy  eoDsiMed  of  400  galleys,  and  np'vrards  of  BOO  veMele  laden 
with  provisions  and  engmes  of  war.  Iniilear  had  giren  the  ^oaptaiiiB  of 
the  fleet  his  orders  seaJed  up,  which  were  not  to  he  opened^lUHhcy  were 
out  at  sea.  He  had  taken  this  precaution,  that  his  designs  mi^t  be  kept 
aecret,  and  to  prevent  spies  from  sending  adtioes  of  them  to  8ielfy. 
The  rendezvous  was  at  Palermo ;  where  the  fleet  arrived  witboat  mveh 
loss  in  their  passage.  Imilcar  took  Eryx  by  treachery,  and  soon  after  re- 
duced Motya  to  surrender.  Messina  seemed  to  him  a  place  of  importaace  ; 
because  it  might  favour  tlie  landing  of  troops  from  Italy  and  Sidly,  and 
bar  the  passage  of  those  that  should  come  fromPelopoiteesas.  After  a 
Ibng  and  vigorous  defence  it  fel^  into  his^  hands,  <and  aome  time  after  be  en- 
tirely demolished  it. 

Dionysius,  seeing  his  forces  extremely  inferior  to  the  enemy,  retired  ta 
Syracuse.  Almost  all  the  people  of  Sicily,  who  bated  him*  from  the  be- 
^ginning,  and  were  only  reconciled  to  him  in  appearance,  and  oat  of  fear, 
took  this  occasion  to  quit  his  party,  and  to  join  the  Caithaginlana.    ^The 

•  tyrant  levied  new  troops,  and  gave  the  sFaves  their  liberty,  that  tiiey 
might  serve  on  board  the  fleet.  Bis  army  amounted  to  80,000  foot,  and 
3000  horse,  and  his  fleet  to  100  galleys.  With  these  •  forces  be  took  the 
field,  and  removed  about  18  leagues  fVom  Syracuse.  Imilcar  advanced 
perpetually  with  Bis  land  army,  followed  by  the  fleet,  which  kept  near 
the  coi^t.  When*  he  arrived  at  Naxos,  be  cookl  not  continae  bis  -mareh 
upon  the  sea  side,  and  was  obliged  to  take  a  long  compass  round' Monint 
JEtna,  which  by  a  new  eruption  had  set  the  country  alMntt  it  on  fire,  and 
covered  it  with  ashes.  He  ordered  his  fleet  to  wait  bis  coming  «p  at  Ca- 
tana.  Dionysius  apprised  of  tins,  thought  the  opportunity  fovonrabie  for 
attacking  it,  whilst  separate  from  the  land  forces,  and  whilst  his  own. 
drawn  up  in  battle  upon  the  shore,  might  be  of  service  to  animate  and  aap- 

( port  his  fleet.  The  scheme  was  wisely  concerted,  but  the  snccess  not 
answerable  to  fL  Leptiacis,  his  admiraf,  having  advanced  inconaideralely 
with  30  galleys^  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  DIonysiaa,  who  bad  paHhut- 
Ihrly  recommended  to  him  not  to  divide  his  forces,  at  first  sunk  several  of 
the  enemy's  ships,  but  upon  being  surrounded  by  the  greater  number,  was 
force<l  to  fly.  His  whole  fleet  followed  his  example,  and  waa  warmly  por- 
sued  by  the  Carthaginians.  Mago  detached  boats  full  of  soldiers,  with 
orders  to  kill  all  that  endeavoured  tO'  save  themselves  by  swimming 
to  shore.      The  land  army  drawn  up  there  saw  them  perish  miserably, 

*  without  berog  able  to  give  them  any  assistance.  The  loss  on  the  tide  of 
the  Sicilians  was  rery  great ;  more  than  100  galleys  being-  either  taken  or 
sunk,  and  20,000  men  perishing  either  in  the  battle  or  the  purstrit 

The  Sicilians,  who  were  afraid  to  shut  themselves  up  in*  Syraease, 
where  they  coultl  not  fail  of  being  besieged  very  soon,  solicited^:  Dionys- 
ius  to  lead  them  against  Imilcar,  whom  so  bokl  an  enterprise  might  db- 
concert ;  besides  which,  they  should  find  his  troops  fatigued  witii'  their 
long  and  hasty  march.  The  proposal  pleased  him  at  first ;  but  npaii>  ns- 
fleeting  that  Mago,  with  the  victorious  fleet,  might  notwithstanding  advaace 
and  take  Syracuse,  he  thought  it  more  advisable  to  return  thither ;  which 
was  the  occasion  of  his  losing  abundance  of  his  troops,  who  deserted  ia- 
numbciaon  all  sides.    Imilcar,  after  a  march  of  two  days,  arrived  at  €a- 
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speak  and  to  declare  boldly  Tor  liberty.  "  We  are  told"  said  he,  ^  of  re- 
"  storiog  peace,  terminating  the  war,  and  of  being  delivered  from  the  en- 
f'  emjr.  What  signifies  such  language  from  Dionysius  ?  Can  we  have 
*^  peace  in  the  wretched  state  of  slavery  imposed  upon  us  ?  Have  we  any 
^'  enemy  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  tjrrant  who  subverts  our  liberty,  of 
**  a  war  more  cruel  than  that  he  has  made  upon  us  for  so  many  years  ? 
^'  Let  Imilcar  conquer,  so  he  contents  himself  with  laying  a  tribute  upon 
'^  us,  and  leaves  us  the  exercise  of  our  laws :  the  tyrant  that  enslaves  us 
'*  knows  no  other  but  his  avarice,  his  cruelty,  his  ambition  !  The  temples 
"  of  the  gods,  robbed  by  his  sacrilegious  hands,  our  goods  made  a  prey, 
**  and  our  lands  abandoned  to  hb  instruments,  our  persons  dally  exposed 
*y  to  the  most  shameful  and  cruel  treatment,  the  blood  of  so  many  citi- 
*'  zens  shed  in  the  midst  of  us  and  before  our  eyes ;  these  arte  the  fruits 
''  of  his  reign,  and  the  peace  he  obtains  for  us !  Was  it  for  the  support  of 
'^  our  liberties  he  built  yon  citadel,  that  he  has  inclosed  it  with  such  strong 
"  walls  and  high  towers,  and  has  called  in  for  his  guard  that  tribe  of  stran- 
"  gers  and  barbarians,  who  insult  us  with  impunity  ?  How  long,  O  Syra- 
'*  cusans,  shall  we  suffer  such  indignities,  more  insupportable  to  the  brave 
"  and  generous  than  death  itself?  Bold  and  intrepid  abroad  against  the  ea- 
"  emy,  shall  we  always  tremble  like  cowards  in  the  presence  of  a  tyrant  1 
"  Providence,  which  has  again  put  arms  into  our  hands,  directs  us  In  the 
"  use  of  them  !  Sparta,  and  the  other  cities  in  our  alliance,  who  hold  It 
"  their  glory  to  be  free  and  independent,  would  deem  us  unworthy  of  the 
"  Grecian  name  if  we  had  any  other  sentiments.  Let  us  show  that  we 
''  do  not  degenerate  from  our  ancestors.  If  Dionysius  consents  to  retire 
"  from  amongst  us,  let  us  open  him  our  gates,  and  let  him  take  along  with 
*<  him  whatever  he  pleases ;  but  if  he  persists  in  the  tyranny,  let  him  ex- 
"  periehce  what  effects  the  love  of  liberty  has  upon  the  brave  and  deter- 
**  minate."  • 

After  this  speech,  all  the  Syracus^ns,  in  suspense  betwixt  hope  and  fear, 
looked  earnestly  upon  their  allies,  and  particularly  upon  the  Spartans. 
Pharacides,  who  commanded  their  fleet  rose  up  to  spedi:.  It  was  expect- 
ed that  a  citizen  of  Sparta  would  declare  in  favour  of  liberty  ;  but  he  did 
quite  the  reverse,  and  told  them  that  his  republic  had  sent  him  to  the 
aid  of  the  Syracusans  and  Dionysius,  and  not  to  make  war  upon  Dlonys* 
iiis,  or  to  subvert  his  authority.  This  answer  confounded  the  Syracu- 
sans, and  the  tyrant's  guard  arriving  at  the  same  time,  the  assembly  broke 
up.  Dionysius  perceiving  more  than  ever  what  he  had  to  fear,  used  all 
his  endeavdurs  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  and  to  attach  the  cit- 
izens to  his  interests  ;  making  present's  to  some,  inviting  others  to  eat  with 
him,  and  affecting  upon  all  occasions  to  treat  them  with  kindness  and  fa- 
miliarity. 

*  It  must  have  been  about  this  time  that  Polyxenus,  Dionysius'  brother 
in  law,  who  had  married  his  sister Thesta,  having  without  doubt  declared 
against  him  in  this  conspiracy,  fled  from  Sicily  for  the  preservation  of  his 
life,  and  to  avoid  falling  into  the  tyrant's  hands.  Dionysius  sent  for  his 
sister,  and  reproached  her  very  much  for  not  apprising  him  of  her  hus- 
band^s  intended  flighf,  as  she  could  not  be  ignorant  of  iL  She  replied 
without  expressing  the  least  surprise  or  fear,  "  have  I  then  appeared  so 
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Sicily,  who  looked  upon  Syracuse  as  already  their  oWn^  and  entered  al  &M 
tFiumphant  into  the  great  port,  insattfng  the  eitifleoa^  are  wmt  reduced  to" 
fly  Bhamefully  under  the  corert  of  <Jie  night;  dragging  away  with  (heiti 
the  sad  ruins  and  miserable  reiliaikis  of  their  fleet  and  armj^,  and  trenkUtag. 
for  the  fate  of  their  native  country.  Imilcar,  vrbof  had  neitlier  regarded 
the  sacred  refus^e  of  temples,  nor  the  inTiohible  sanctity  oS  tonrtiB,  aftinr 
having  feft  1^0,000  men  unburied  in  the  eBem3r'a  eomltryy  retiiniatoper* 
ish  miserably  at  Carthage,  avenging  upon  himself  by  his*  deatli  the  coii*' 
tempt  he  had  expressed  for  gods  and  men. 

DionysiuB,  who  was  suspicious  of  the  sirangore  iar  his  senrlee;  renvyrvft 
10,000  of  them  and  uiider  the  pretence  of  rewarding  their  nnrit,  gave  tiieoa 
the  city  of  Leontium,  which  was  in  reality  ver^  comanodfoudy  ntuated, 
afid  an  advantageous  settlement  He  confided  tbe  guard  of  hii  persiMv  to 
other  foreigners,  and  the  slaves  he  had  made  free.  Hie  made  several  atn 
t^mpts  qpon  places  In  Sicily,  and  in  the  neighbouring  country,  especiBHy^ 
against  Rhegium.f  The  people  of  Haly,  seeing  tbenaelves  in*  danger, 
eiktered  into  a  powerfal  alliance  to  put  a  stop  to  hie  conqneatiB.  The  anei- 
cesB  was  tolerably  equal  on  both  sides. 

I  About  this  time  the  Chiuls,  who  some  months  before  had  bontedR4Nnc, 
sent  deputies  to  Oionysius  to  make  an  aHiance  wHb  him,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  Italy.  rThe  advices  be  had  received  of  the  great  preparationa  i 
ing  by  the  Carthaginians  for  war,  obliged  faim  to  return  to  Sietly. 

The  Carthaginians  having  set  on  foot  a  numerous  army  mder  the 
duct  of  Mago,  made  new  efforts  against  Syracuse,  but  with  no  bettler  aoe- 
cess  than  the  former,  They  terminated  in  an  accommodatidD  with  Dio- 
nysius. 

I  He  attacked  Rhegiom  again,  and  at  first  received  no  inconsiderable 
check.  But  having  gained  a  great  victory  against  the  Ghreeks  of  Italy,  in 
which  he  took  more  than  10,000  prisoners,  he  dismissed  theih  all  without 
ransom,  contrary  to  their  expectation,  with  a  view  of  dividing  the  itahaiis 
from  the  interests  of  Rhegium,  and  of  dissoivrng  a  powerful  league,  whtcb 
might  haye  defeated  his  designs.  Having  by  this  action  of  favour  and  gene- 
rosity acquir<?d  the  good  opinion  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country^and  front 
enemies,  made  them  his  friends  and  allies,  he  returned  against  Rfaegiaaa. 
fie  was  extremely  incensed  against  that  city  upon  aceonnt  of  their  reAnrng 
to  give  him  one  of  their  citizens  in  marriage,  and  the  insaient  answer  with 
which  that  refusal  was  attended.  The  besieged,  Qndtng'itbemselvea  men- 
pable  of  resisting  so  numerous  an  army  as  that  of  Dionysius,  and  expect- 
ing no  quarter  if  the  city  were  taken  by  assault,  began  to  talk  of  capitu- 
lating: to  which  he  hearkened  not  unwillingly.  He  made  them  pay 
300,000  crowns,  deliver  up  all  their  vessels  to  the  number  of  70,  and  pat 
100  hostages  into  his  hands ;  after  which  he  raised  tbe  siege.  It  was  not 
out  of  favour  and  clemency  that  be  acted  in  this  manner,  but  to  make 
their  destruction  sure,  after  having  first  reduced  their  power. 

Accordingly  the  next  year,  under  the  false  pretes^t,  and  with  the  re- 
proach of  their  having  violated  the  treaty,  he  besieged  them  again  with  all 
his  forces,  first  sending  back  their  hostages.    Both  parties  acted  with  the 
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pressed  of  the  bold  and  generous  answer  of  his  sister  Thesta  upon  account  | 

of  her  husband's  flight,  his  gracious  and  insinuating  deportment  upon  bcf-  ! 

eral  other  occasions  to  the  Syracusans,  the  familiarity  of  his  discourse  with 
the  meanest  citizens,  and  even  workmen,  the  equality  he  obaenred  be- 
tween his  two  wives,  and  his  kindness  and  respect  for  them :  all  which  im- 
ply that  Dionysius  had  more  equity,  moderation,  affability,  and  generoaity, 
than  h  commonly  ascribed  to  him.  He  is  not  such  a  tyrant  as  Phalaris, 
Alexander  of  Phers,  Caligula,  Nero,  or  Caracalla. 

But  to  return  to  Dionysius'  taste  for  poetry.  In  his  intervals  of  leisure, 
he  loved  to  unbend  in  the  conversation  of  persons  of  wit,  and  in  the  study 
of  arts  and  sciences.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  versifying,  and  employe- 
ed  himself  in  the  composition  of  poems,  especially  of  tragedies.  Thus 
far  this  passion  of  his  may  be  excused,  having  something  undoubtedly 
laudable  in  it :  I  mean  in  the  taste  for  polite  learning,  the  esteem  he  ex- 
pressed for  learned  men,  his  inclination  to  do  them  good  offices,  and  the 
application  of  his  leisure  hours.  Was  it  not  better  to  employ  them  lo 
the  exercise  of  his  wit  and  the  cultivation  of  science,  than  feasting,  dan- 
cing, theatrical  amusements,  gaming,  frivolous  company,  and  other  pleas- 
ures still  more  pernicious  ?  Which  wise  reflection  Dionysius  the  younger 
made  when  at  Corinth.  *  Philip  king  of  Macedon  being  at  table  with  hhn^ 
spoke  of  the  odes  and  tragedies  his  father  had  left  behind  him,  with  an  air 
of  raillery  and  contempt,  and  seemed  to  be  under  some  difficulty  to  com- 
prehend at  what  time  of  his  life  he  had  leisure  for  such  compositioDs : 
Dionysius  smartly  reparteed,  ^'  the  difficulty  is  very  great  indeed  !  Why, 
"  he  composed  them  at  those  hours  which  you  and  I,  and  an  infinity  oC 
*'  others,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  pass  in  drinking  and  other  diver- 
*•*  sions." 

f  Julius  Cssar  and  the  emperor  Augustus  applied  themselves  to  poetry, 
and  composed  tragedies.  Lucullus  intended  to  have  written  the  memoira 
of  bis  military  actions  in  verse.  The  comedies  of  Terence  were  attri- 
buted to  Laelius  and  Scipio,  both  great  captains,  especially  the  latter  ; 
and  that  report  was  so  far  from  lessening  their  reputation  at  Rome,  that  it 
added  to  the  general  esteem  for  them. 

These  unbendings  therefore  were  not  blameable  in  their  own  natore ; 
*  this  taste  for  poetry  was  rather  laudable,  if  kept  within  due  bounds ;  but 
Dionysius  was  ridiculous  for  pretending  to  excel  all  others  in  it.  He  could 
not  endure  either  a  superior  or  competitor  in  any  thing.  From  beiftg  in 
the  sole  possession  of  supreme  authority,  he  bad  accustomed  himself  to 
imagine  his  wit  of  the  same  rank  witli  his  power :  in  a  word,  he  was  in 
every  thing  a  tyrant.  His  immoderate  estimation  of  his  own  merit  flow- 
ed in  some  measure  from  the  overbearing  turn  of  mind  which  empire  and 
command  had  given  him.  The  continual  applauses  of  a  court,  and  the 
flatteries  of  those  who  knew  how  to  recommend  themselves  by  his  darling 
foible,  were  another  source  of  this  vain  conceit ;  and  of  what  will  not  H 
great  roan,  |  a  minister,  a  prince,  think  himself  capable,  who  has  such  In- 
cense and  adoration  continually  paid  to  him  ?  It  is  Well  known  that  Car« 
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what  is  more,  his  jeaFousy  in  that  point  rose  so  high  as  to  use  his  aulhori- 
ty  by  way  of  criticism  upon  the  compositions  of  those  to  whom  the  pub* 
Hc^  a  just  and  incorruptible  judge  in  the  question,  had  given  the  prefer* 
ence  against  him. 

Dionysius  did  not  reflect  that  there  are  things  which,  though  efttioaaUe 
in  tliemselres,  and  which  do  honour  to  private  persons,  it  does  not  be« 
eome  a  prince  to  desire  to  excel  in.  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere  PhUi|» 
of  Macedon's  expression  to  his  son,  upon  his  having  shown  too  .nndi 
skill  in  music  at  a  public  entertainment :  '*  Are  you  not  ashamed,"  said 
be,  **  to  sing  so  well  ?"  It  was  acting  inconsistently  with  the  dignity  of 
bis  character.  If  Cesar  and*  Augustus,  when  they  wrote  tragedies,  had 
tekea  it  into  their  heads  to  equal  or  excel  Sophocles,  it  had  not  only  been 
rldicalons,  but  a  reproach  to  them :  and  the  reason  is,  because  a  prince, 
being  obliged  by  an  essential  and  indispensable  duty  to  apply  himself  in- 
eeeaantly  to  the  affairs  of  government,  and  having  an  infinitude  of  varioUft 
buslnesB  always  recurring  to  him,  he  can  make  no  other  use  of  the  seien* 
cee,  tban  to  divert  him  at  such  short  intervals  as  will  not  admit  any  great 
pvogresB  in  them,  and  the  excelling  of  those  who  employ  themselves  in  no 
other  study.  Hence,  when  the  public  sees  a  prince  affect,  the  first  rank  ia 
tbis  kind  of  merit.  It  may  Justly  conclude  that  he  neglects  his  more  iai-  . 
poftant  duties,  and  what  he  owes  to  his  people's  happiness,  to  give  him- 
self vp  to  an  employment  which  wastes  his  time  and  application  of  mind 
ineffectQally. 

We  must  however  do  Dionysius  the  justice  to  own,  that  he  never  wa» 
reproachable  for  letting  poetry  interfere  to  the  prejudice  of  iiis  great  af- 
fairs, or  that  it  made  him  less  active  and  diligent  on  any  important  ocea* 
sion. 

*  I  have  already  said  that  this  prince,  in  an  interval  of  peace,  had  sent 
his  brother  Thearides  to  Olyropia,  to  dispute  the  prizes  of  poetry  and  the 
ckarM  mee  in  his  name.  When  he  arrived  in  the  assembly,  the  beauty 
as  well  as  number  of  his  chariots,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  pavilion, 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  attracted  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  .all 
the  spectators.  The  ear  was  no  less  charmed  when  the  poems  of  Dio- 
nysius began  to  be  read.  He  had  chosen  expressly  for  the  occasion  -|:  read- 
ers with  sonorous,  musical  voices,  who  might  be  heard  far  and  distinctly, 
and  who  knew  how  to  give  a  just  emphasis  and  numerosity  to  the  verses 
they  repeated.  At  first  this  had  a  very  happy  effect,  and  the  whole  audi- 
ence were  deceived  by  the  art  and  sweetness  of  the  pronunciation.  But 
that  charm  was  soon  at  an  end,  and  the  mind  not  long  amused  by  the  ears« 
The  verses  then  appeared  in  all  their  ridicule.  The  audience  were  ashanur 
ed  of  having  applauded  them,  and  their  praise  was  turned  into  laughter^ 
scorn,  and  insult.  To  express  their  contempt  and  indignation,  they  tore 
Dionysins'  rich  pavilion  in  pieces.  Lycias,  the  celebrated  orator,  who  was 
come  to  the  Olympic  games  to  dispute  the  prize  of  eloquence,  which  he 
had  carried  several  times  before,  undertook  to  prove  that  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  honour  of  Greece,  the  friend  and  assertor  of  liberty,  to 
admit  an  impious  tyrant  to  share  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  games, 
who  bad  no  other  thoughts  than  of  subjecting  all  Greece  to  hl»  power. 
Dionysius  was  not  affronted  in  that  manner  then ;  but  the  event  proved  as 

*  Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  318.  f  1* IiP?e  readers  were  called  ftt^tfht. 


in  pieces  against  one  another :  and  to  complete  the  misfortune,  the  galley 
which  carried  the  persons  Dionysius  had  sent  to  the  games  met  with 
a  violent  storm,  and  did  not  return  to  Syracuse  without  great  diffi- 
culty. When  the  pilots  arrived  there,  out  of  hatred  and  contempt  for 
the  tyrant,  they  reported  throughout  the  city  that  it  was  his  vile  poems 
which  had  occasioned  so  many  miscarriages  to  the  readers,  racers,  and 
even  to  the  ship  itself.  Tb'is  bad  success  did  not  at  all  discourage  Dio- 
nysius, nor  make  him  abate  any  thing  in  his  high  opinion  of  bis  poetic 
vein.  The  flatterers,  who  abounded  in  his  court,  did  not  fail  to  insiniiate 
that  such  injurious  treatment  of  his  poems  could  proceed  only  from  envy, 
which  always  fastens  upon  what  is  most  excellent ;  and  that  sooner  or  la- 
ter the  invidious  themselves  would  be  convinced  by  demonstration  to  do 
justice  to  bis  merit,  and  acknowledge  his  superiority  to  all  other  poets. 

*  The  extravagance  of  Dionysius  in  that  respect  was  inconceivable. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  great  warrior  and  an  excellent  captain  ;  but  he  fan- 
cied himself  a  much  better  poet,  and  believed  that  his  verses  were  a  far 
greater  honour  to  him  than  all  his  victories.  To  attempt  to  undeceive 
him  in  an  opinion  so  favourable  to  himself  had  been  an  ill  way  of  making 
court  to  him ;  so  that  all  the  learned  men  and  poets,  who  ate  at  his  table 
in  great  numbers,  seemed  to  be  in  an  ecstacy  of  admiration  whenever  he 
read  them  his  poems.  Never,  according  to  them,  was  there  any  com- 
parison :  all  was  great,  all  noble  in  his  poetry ;  all  majestic,  or  to  speak 
more  properly,  all  divine. 

Philoxenus  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  tribe  who  did  not  run  with  the 
stream  into  excessive  praise  and  flattery.  He  was  a  man  of  great  reputation, 
and  excelled  in  dilhyrambic  poetry.  There  is  a  story  told  of  him,  which 
Fontaine  has  known  how  to  apply  admirably.  Being  at  table  with  Dionys- 
us, and  seeing  a  very  small  fish  set  before  him,  and  a  huge  one  before 
the  king,  the  whim  took  him  to  lay  his  ear  close  to  the  little  fish.  He 
was  asked  his  meaning  for  that  pleasantry :  *^  I  was  inquiring,"  said  he, 
"  into  some  affairs  that  happened  in  the  reign  of  Nereus,  but  this  young 
<*  native  of  the  floods  can  give  me  no  information ;  yours  is  elder,  and 
"  without  doubt  knows  something  of  the  matter." 

Dionysius  having  read  one  day  some  of  his  verses  to  Philoxenus,  and 
having  pressed  him  to  give  him  his  opinion  of  them,  he  answered  with 
entire  freedom,  and  told  him  plainly  his  real  sentiments.  Dionysius,  who 
was  not  accustomed  to  such  language,  was  extremely  offended,  and  as- 
cribing his  boldness  to  envy,  gave  orders  to  carry  him  to  the  mines ;  the 
common  jail  being  so  called.  The  whole  court  were  afflicted  upon  this 
account,  and  solicited  for  the  generous  prisoner,  whose  release  they  oth 
tiuned.     He  was  enlarged  the  next  day,  and  restored  to  favour. 

At  the  entertainment  made  that  day  by  Dionysius  for  the  same  guests, 
which  was  a  kind  of  ratification  of  the  pardon,  and  at  which  they  were 
for  that  reason  more  than  usually  gay  and  cheerful ;  after  they  had  plen- 
tifully regaled  a  great  while,  the  prince  did  not  fail  to  introduce  his  po- 
ems into  the  conversation,  which  were  the  most  frequent  subject  of  it. 
He  chose  some  passages  which  he  had  taken  extraordinary  pains  in  com- 
posing, kind  conceived  to  be  masterpieces,  as  was  very  discernible  fhmi 
the  self-satisfaction  and  complacency  he  expressed  whilst  they  were  read- 
ing.   But  his  delight  could  not  be  perfect  without  Philoxenus'  approba- 
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tU8|  WDO  DEu  aone  nim  bucd  ^eai  serviwB,  ouu  lu  wuuiu  uc  ttsb  vwu||«u 
for  bie  power.  They  retired  to  Thurium  in  Italy,  from  whence  they  were 
recalled  some  time  after,  and  reinstated  Id  all  their  fortanes  and  bis  fiiTOvr : 
LeptinuB  in  particular,  who  married  DionyMas'  daughter. 

*  To  remoTe  his  melancholy  for  the  ill  success  of  bis  Terses,  it  was  ne* 
cessary  to  find  some  employment,  with  which  his  wars  and  buildings  sop- 
plied  him.    He  bad  formed  a  design  of  establishing  powerful  colonies  in 
the  part  of  Italy  situated  upon  the  Adriatic  sea  facing  Epims,  in  order 
that  bis  fleet  might  not  want  a  secure  retreat,  when  he  should  employ  his 
forces  on  that  side ;  and  with  this  view  be  made  an  alliance  with  the  Ifijrr- 
ians,  and  restored  Alcetes,  king  of  the  Molossians,  to  his  throne.    Hw 
principal  design  was  to  attack  Epirus,  and  to  make  himself  master  of  tfe 
immense  treasures  which  had  been  for  many  ages  amassing  in  the  temple 
of  Delpbos.    Before  he  could  set  this  project  on  foot,  which  required 
great  preparations,  he  seemed  tp  make  an  essay  of  his  genius  far  it,  by  ais- 
other  of  the  same  kind,  though  of  much  more  easy  execution.     Haviof; 
made  a  sudden  irruption  into  Tuscany,  under  the  pretence  of  pnrsoing 
pirates,  be  plundered  a  Tery  rich  temple  in  the  suburbs  of  Agyllum,  a  dty 
of  tbiEit  country,  and  carried  away  a  sum  exceeding  4,500,000  iiTre8.f 
He  bad  occasion  for  money  to  support  bis  great  expences  at  Syracuse,  as 
well  in  fortifying  the  port,  and  to  make  it  capable  of  receiving  200 
gjalleys,  as  to  inclose  the  whole  city  with  good  walls,  erect  mi^:nlli€eiit 
temples,  and  build  a  place  of  exercise  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Anapus. 
}  At  the  same  time  be  formed  the  design  of  driving  the  €artbagioiaos 
entirely  out  of  Sicily.    A  first  victory  which  he  gained,  put  him  almost 
into  a  condition  to  accomplish  his  project ;  but  tbe  loss  of  a  second  battle, 
in  which  his  brotiier  Leptinus  was  killed,  put  an  encl  to  bis  hopes,  and 
obliged  him  to  enter  into  a  treaty,  by  which  he  gave  up  several  towns  to 
the  Carthaginians,  and  paid  them  great  sums  of  money  to  reimbnne  their 
expences  in  the  war.    An  attempt  which  he  made  upon  them  some  yean 
after,  taking  advantage  of  the  desolation  occasioned  by  the  plague  nt 
Carthage,  had  no  better  success. 

I  Another  victory  of  a  very  different  kind,  though  not  less  at  Ins  heart , 
made  him  amends,  or  at  least  comforted  him  for  the  ill  anccess  of  liis 
arms.  He  had  caused  a  tragedy  of  bis  to  be  represented  at  Athens  for 
the  priee  in  the  celebrated  feast  of  Bacchus,  and  was  declared  victor. 
Such  a  victory  with  the  Athenians,  who  were  the  best  judges  of  this  kind 
of  literature,  seems  to  argue  the  poetry  of  Dionysius  not  do  mean  end 
pitiful,  and  that  it  is  very  possible  tbe  aversion  of  the  Greeks  for  every- 
thing  which  came  from  a  tyrant  bad  a  great  share  in  the  contemptuous  sen- 
tence passed  upon  bis  poetns  in  the  Olympic  games.  However  it  was, 
Dionysius  received  the  news  with  inexpressible  transports  of  joy.  PubKe 
thanksgivings  were  made  to  the  gods,  the  temples  being  scarce  capable 
of  containing  the  concourse  of  the  people.  Nothing  was  seen  tbronghout 
the  city  but  feasting  and  rejoicing;  and  Dionysius  regaled  all  bis  friends 
with  the  most  extraordinary  magnificence.  Self-satisfied  to  a  degree  that 
cannot  be  described,  he  believed  himself  at  tbe  summit  of  glory,  and  did 
the  honours  of  bis  table  with  a  gaiety  and  ease,  and  at  the  stime  time  with 

*  Diod.  1.  XV.  p.  336,  357. 
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As  for  less  prizes,  such  as  cups  and  crowns  of  gold,  which  the  statuea 
held  in  their  hands,  those  he  carried  off  without  any  ceremony ;  saying,  it 
was  not  taking,  but  receiving  them  :  and  that  it  was  idle  and  ridiculous  to 
ask  the  gods  perpetually  for  good  things,  and  to  refuse  them,  when  they 
held  out  their  hands  themselves  to  present  them  to  you.  These  spoik 
were  carried  by  his  order  to  the  market,  and  sold  at  the  public  sale :  and 
w4ien  he  had  got  the  money  for  them,  he  ordered  proclamation  to  be  made, 
that  whoever  had  in  their  custody  any  things  taken  out  of  sacred  places, 
Bhould  restore  them  entire  within  a  limited  time  to  the  temples  from 
whence  fhey  were  brought ;  adding  in  this  manner  to  his  impiety  to  the 
gods,  injustice  to  man. 

The  amazing  precautions  that  Dionysius  thought  necessary  to  the  secu- 
ntj  of  his  life,  show  to  what  anxiety  and  apprehension  he  was  abandon- 
ed. *  He  wore  under  bis  robe  a  cuirass  of  brass.  He  never  harangued 
the  people  but  from  the  top  of  an  high  tower ;  and  thought  proper  to 
make  himself  invulnerable  by  being  inaccessible.  Not  daring  to  confide 
in  any  of  his  friends  or  relations,  his  guard  was  composed  of  slaves  and 
strangers.  He  went  abroad  as  little  as  possible ;  fear  obliging  him  to  coa- 
demn  himself  to  a  kind  of  imprisonment.  These  extraordinary  precau- 
tions regard,  without  doubt,  certain  intervals'  of  his  reign,  when  frequent 
conspiracies  against  him  rendered  him  more  timid  and  suspicious  than 
usual ;  for  at  other  times  we  have  seen  that  he  conversed  freely  enough 
with  the  people,  and  was  accessible  even  to  familiarity.  In  those  dark 
days  of  distrust  and  fear,  he  fancied  that  he  saw  all  mankind  in  arma 
against  him.  f  A  word  which  escaped  his  barber,  who  boasted  by  way 
of  jest,  that  he  held  a  razor  at  the  tyrant's  throat  every  week,  cost  him 
bis  life.  From  thenceforth,  not  to  abandon  his  head  and  life  to  the  hands 
of  a  barber,  he  made  his  daughters,  though  very  young,  do  him  that  des- 
picable office ;  and  when  they  were  more  advanced  in  years,  lie  took 
the  scissars  and  razors  from  Uiem,  and  taught  them  to  singe  off  his  beard 
with  nut  shells.  |  He  was  at  last  reduced  to  do  himself  that  office,  not 
daring,  it  seems,  to  trust  his  own  daughters  any  longer.  He  never  went 
into  the  chamber  of  his  wives  at  night,  till  they  had  been  first  searclied 
with  the  utmost  care  and  circumspection.  His  bed  was  surround^  with  a 
rery  broad  and  deep  trench,  with  a  small  draw  bridge  over  it  for  the  en- 
^nce.  After  having  well  locked  and  bolted  the  doors  of  his  apartment, 
he  drew  up  the  bridge  that  he  might  sleep  in  security.  |{  Neither  his  bro- 
ther nor  even  his  sons,  could  be  admitted  into  bis  chamber,  without  first 
changing  their  clothes,  and  being  visited  by  the  guards.  Is  passing  one's 
days  in  such  a  continual  circle  of  distrust  and  terror,  to  live,  to  reign  ? 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  greatness,  possessed  of  riches  and  surrounded 
with  pleasures  of  every  kind,  during  a  reign  of  almost  40  years,  notwith- 
standing all  his  presents  and  profusions,  he  never  was  capable  of  making:  a 
single  friend.  He  passed  his  life  with  none  but  trembling  slaves  and  sordid 
flatterers,  and  never  tasted  the  joy  of  lovinc:,  or  of  being  beloved,  nor  the 
charms  of  social  tnith  and  reciprocal  confidence.  This  he  owned  him- 
self upon  an  occasion  not  unworthy  of  repetition. 

•  Cic.  Tusc.  Quapst  1.  v.  n.  57,  QS.  t  Plut.  de  giimil  p.  508. 
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DIONTBIUS    THE    TOUNGSft  SUOCEEDa    HIS  VATHSE.— «B    INyiTBB  PI.ATO 

TO   HIS   COUET. 

DI0NYSIU8  the  Elder,*  was  sacceeded  by  one  of  his  sons  of  his  own 
name,  commonly  called  Dionysius  the  Younger.  After  his  father's  fune- 
ral had  been  solemnized  with  the  utmost  magnificence,  he  assembled 
the  people,  and  desired  they  would  have  the  same  good  inclinations  for 
him  as  they  had  professed  for  his  father.  They  were  very  different  from 
each  other  in  their  character ;  f  for  the  latter  was  as  peaceable  and  calm 
in  his  disposition  as  the  former  was  active  and  enterprising ;  which  would 
have  been  no  disadvantage  to  his  people,  had  that  mildness  and  modera- 
tion been  the  effect  of  a  wise  and  judicious  understanding,  and  not  of 
natural  sloth  and  indolence  of  temper. 

It  was  surprising  to  see  Dionysius  the  younger,  take  quiet  possession  of 
the  tyranny  after  the  death  of  his  father,  as  of  a  right  of  inheritance, 
notwithstanding  the  passion  of  the  Syracusans  for  liberty,  which  could  not 
but  revive  upon  so  favourable  an  occasion,  and  the  weakness  of  a  young 
prince,  undistinguished  by  his  merit,  and  void  of  experience.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  last  years  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  who  had  applied  himself  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  in  making  his  subjects  taste  the  advantage  of  his  gov- 
ernment, had  in  some  measure  reconciled  them  to  the  tyranny,  especial- 
ly after  his  exploits  by  sea  and  land  had  acquired  him  a  great  reputa- 
tion and  infinitely  exalted  the  glory  of  the  Syracusan  power,  which  be 
had  found  means  to  render  formidable  to  Carthage  itself,  as  well  as  to 
the  most  potent  states  of  Greece  and  Italy.  Besides  which,  it  was  to 
be  feared,  that  should  they  attempt  a  change  in  the  government,  the  sad 
consequences  of  a  civil  war  might  deprive  them  of  those  advantages ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  gentle  and  humane  disposition  of  young  Dio- 
nysius gave  them  reason  to  entertain  the  most  favourable  hopes  of  the  fu- 
ture.   He  therefore  peaceably  ascended  his  father's  throne. 

England  has  seen  something  of  this  kind  in  the  famous  Cromwell, 
who  died  in  his  bed  with  as  much  tranquility  as  the  best  of  princes,  and 
was  interred  with  the  same  honours  and  pomp  as  the  most  lawful  sove- 
reign. Richard  his  son  succeeded  him,  and  was  for  some  time  in  equal 
authority  with  his  father,  though  he  had  not  any  of  his  great  qualities. 

I  Dion,  the  bravest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  wisest  of  the  Syracusans, 
Dionysius'  brother-in-law,  might  have  been  of  great  support  to  him,  ha<t 
he  known  how  to  make  use  of  his  counsels.  In  the  first  assembly  held 
by  Dionysius  and  ail  his  friends,  Dion  spoke  in  so  wise  a  manner  upon 
what  was  necessary  and  expedient  in  the  present  conjuncture,  as  showed 
that  the  rest  were  like  infants  in  comparison  with  him,  and  in  regard  to  a 
just  boldness  and  freedom  of  speech,  were  no  more  than  despicable  slaves 
of  the  tyranny,  solely  employed  in  the  abject  endeavour  of  pleasing  the 
prince.  But  what  surprised  and  amazed  them  most,  was,  that  Dion, 
at  a  time  when  the  whole  court  was  struck  with  terror  at  the  prospect 
of  the  storm  forming  on  the  side  of  Carthage,  and  just  ready  to  break 
upon  Sicily,  should  insist,  that  if  Dionysius  desired  peace,  he  would 
embark  immediately  for  Africa,  and  dispel  this  tempest  to  his  satisfaction  ; 
or,  if  he  preferred  the  war,  that  he  would  furnish  and  maintain  htm  50 
galleys  of  three  benches,  completely  equipped  for  service. 

*  A.  M.  dG32.    Ant  J.  C.  S72.     Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  585 
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made  b!m  absolutely  necessary,  especially  at  a  time  when  toe  state  was 
threatened  with  great  danger  and  emergency. 

*  As  be  believed  that  all  the  vices  of  young  Dionysius  were  the  ef* 
feet  of  his  bad  education  and  entire  ignorance  of  his  duty,  he  conceiv- 
ed justly  that  the  best  remedy  would  be  to  associate  him  if  possible, 
With  persons  of  wit  and  sense,  whose  solid  but  agreeable  conversation 
might  at  once  instruct  and  divert  him ;  for  the  prince  did  not  naturally 
want  parts  and  genius. 

The  sequel  will  show  that  Dionysius  the  younger  had  a  natural  pro- 
pensity to  what  was  good  and  virtuous,  and  a  taste  and  capacity  for 
arts  and  sciences.  He  knew  how  to  set  a  value  upon  the  merit  and 
talents  by  which  men  are  distinguished.  He  delighted  in  conversing  with 
persotis  o(  ability,  and  from  his  correspondence  with  them  made  himself 
capable  of  the  highest  improvements.  He  went  so  far  as  to  familiarise 
the  throne  with  the  sciences,  which  of  themselves  have  little  or  no  access 
to  it ;  and  by  rendering  them  in  a  manner  his  favourites,  he  gave  them 
courage  to  mfake  their  appearance  in  courts.  His  protection  was  the  pa- 
tent of  nobility,  by  which  he  raised  them  to  honour  and  dbtinction.  Nor 
was  he  insensible  to  the  joys  of  friendship.  In  private  he  was  a  good  pa- 
tent, relation,  and  master,  and  acquired  the  affection  of  all  that  approach- 
ed him.  He  was  not  naturally  inclined  to  violence  or  cruelty  ;  and  it  might 
be  said  of  him,  that  he  was  rather  a  tyrant  by  succession  and  inheritance 
than  by  temper  tfnd  inclination. 

AH  which  demonstrates  that  he  might  have  made  a  very  tolerable  prince 
(not  to  say  a  good  one,)  had  an  early  and  proper  care  been  taken  to  cul- 
tivate the  happy  disposition  which  be  brought  into  the  world  with  him . 
But  his  father,  to  whom  all  merit,  even  in  his  own  children,  gave  um- 
brage, industriously  suppressed  in  him  all  tendency  to  goodness,  and  ev- 
ery noble  and  elevated  sentiment,  by  a  base  and  obscure  edueaUon,  with 
the  view  of  preventing  his  attempting  any  thing  against  himself.  It  was 
therefore  necess&ry  to  find  a  person  of  the  character  before  mentioned, 
or  rather  to  inspire  himself  with  the  desire  of  havmg  such  an  one  found. 

This  was  what  Dion  laboured  with  wonderful  address.  He  often  talk- 
ed to  him  of  Plato,  as  the  most  profound  and  illustrious  of  philosophers, 
whose  merit  he  had  experienced,  and  to  whom  he  was  obliged  for  all 
he  knew.  He  enlarged  upon  the  elevation  of  his  genius,  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge,  the  amiablenees  of  his  character,  and  the  charms  of  his 
conversation. .  He  represented  him  particularly  as  the  man  of  the  world 
most  capable  of  forming  him  in  tlie  arts  of  governing,  upon  which  bis 
own  and  the  people's  happiness  depended.  He  told  binr,  thitt'  hia  sub- 
jects, governed  for  the  future  with  lenity  and  indulgence,  as  a  good 
father  governsr  his  family,  would  voluntarily  render  that  obedience  to  bis 
moderation  and  justice  which  force  and  violence  extorted  from  thtttt 
against  their  will ;  and  that  by  such  a  condnct  hie  would  from  a  tyrant 
become  a  just  king,  to  whom  all  submission  would  be  paid  ont  (MT  af- 
fection and  gratitude. 

It  is  incredible  how  much  these  discourse!!.  Introduced  in  conversa- 
tion from  time  to  time,  as  if  by  accident,  without  affectation,  or  the  ap- 

*  the  companion  of  eolitudc.**    I  have  'shown  elsewhere  Whereih  this  version^ » 
fSstuUy.    Art  of  teaching  the  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  8.  p.  &0&. 
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the  most  importuoate  and  obliging  manner  to  that  purpos 
fiatciied  couriers  after  couriers  to  hasten  his  voyage  ;  whilst 
apprehended  the  consequences,  and  had  small  hopes  of  an 
feet  of  it,  protracted  the  afifiir,  and,  without  absolutely  refi 
ciently  intimated  that  he  could  not  resolve  upon  it  without 
lence  to  himself.    The  obstacles  and  difficulties  made  to  the 
Ce's  request,  were  so  far  from  disgusting  him,  that  they  only  s 
commonly  happens,  to  inflame  his  desire.  The  Pythagorean  | 
of^Gmcia  Migor  in  Italy,  joined  their  intreaties  with  his  own 
who  on  his  part  redoubled  bis  instances,  and  used  the  strongest 
to  conquer  Plato's  repugnance.    "  This  is  not,"  said  he,  **  i 
*'  of  a  privite  person,  but  of  a  powerful  prince,  whose  chani 
"  ners  will  have  the  same  effect  throughout  his  whole  domi 
'*  the  extent  of  which  you  are  not  unacquainted.    It  is  himself 
**  all  these  advances,  who  importunes  and  solicits  you  to  con 
**  sistance,  and  employs  the  interest  of  all  your  friends  tp  th 
"  What  more  favourable  conjuncture  could  we  expect  from 
"  providence  than  that  which  now  offers  itself  ?  Are  you  not 
**  your  delays  will  give  the  flatterers  who  surround  the  you  us; 
*'  opportunity  of  drawing  him  over  to  themselves,  and  of  sedui 
*'  change  his  resolution  ?  What  reproaches  wonld  you  not  ma( 
"  and  what  dishonour  would  it  not  be  to  philosophy,  should 
^'  said  that  Plato,  whose  counsels  to  Dionysius  mig|it  have  es< 
**  wi9e  and  equitable  governmept  in  Sicily,  abandoned  it  to  a 
f'  of  tyranny,  rather  than  undergo  the  fiitigues  of  a  voyage, 
**  know  not  what  other  imaginary  difficultie9." 
.  *  Plato  could  not  resist  solicitations  of  so  much  force.      \ 
by  the  consideration  of  his  own  character  and  to  obviate  thi 
of  his  being  a  philosopher  in  words  only,  without  having  e 
himself  such  in  his  actions,  and  conscious  besides  of  the  gn  i 
ta^es  which  Sicily  might  acquire  froiq  l\is  yoyage  ,  he  suffert  i 
to  be  persuaded. 

The  flatterers  at  the  court  of  Dionysius,  terrifled  with  the  rei  i 
had  Uiken,  contraiy  to  their  remonstrances,  and  fearing  the  { i 
Plato,  of  which  they  foresaw  the  consequences,  united  togetl 
him  as  their  cqmmon  enemy.    They  rightly  judged,  that  if, 
to  the  new  maxims  of  government,  all    things  were  to    be  mc  i 
the  standard  of  true  merit,  and  no  favour  to  he  expected  from  I 
but  for  the  services  done  the  state,  they  had  nothing  further 
and  might  wait  their  whole  lives  at  court  to  no  manner  o 
They  therefore  spared  no   pains  to    render  Plato's  voyage  ii 
though  tl^y  were  not  able  to  prevent  it.    They  prevailed  ii 
nysius  to  recal  Philistus  from  banishmenti  who  was  not  only 
soldier,  but  a  great  historian,  very  eloquent  and  learned,  and 
aaserter  of  the  ty canny.     They  hoped   to  find  a  counterpoisi 
against  Plato  and  his  philosophy.      Upon  his  beiqg  banUhed 
nysiiia   the  elder,   on  some    personal  discontent,   he  retired 
city  of  Adria»  where  it  is  believed  he  composed  the  greatest  yi 
writings,    f  Qe  wrote  the  history  of  Egypt  in  12  books,  that 
la  lly  and  of  I)i9»7ftMia  the  tyrant  in  6 ;  all  which  works  an 
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hiot  unbappiljr.  The  courtiers  at  the  same  time  made  cooiplaiiits  agaitist 
Pioo  to  Dionysina,  accusing  him  of  having  held  conferenceB  with  Theodo* 
tas  aod  Heraclides,  th^  secret  enemies  of  that  prince,  upon  measarea  for 
subverting  the  tyranny. 

*  This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Plato  arrived  in  Sicily.  He  was 
received  with  infinite  ci^resses,  and  with  the  highest  marks  of  honour  and 
respect.  Upon  his  landing,  he  found  one  of  the  prince's  chariots,  equally 
magnificent  in  its  horses  and  ornaments,  attending  upon  him.  The  tyrant 
offered  a  sacrifice,  as  if  some  singular  instance  of  good  fortune  had  be- 
fallen him*  Nor  was  he  mistaken :  for  a  wise  man,  who  is  capable  of  giv- 
ing a  prince  good  counsels,  is  a  treasure  of  inestimable  value  to  a  whole 
liation.  But  the  worth  of  such  a  person  is  rarely  known,  and  ipore  rare- 
ly applied  to  the  uses  which  might  be  made  of  it. 

Plato  found  the  most  happy  dispositions  immaginable  In  young  Diony- 
slus,  who  applied  himself  entirely  to  bis  lessons  and  counsels  ;  but  as  be 
bad  improved  infinitely  from  the  precepts  and  examples  of  Socrates  his 
master,  the  most  exquisite  of  all  the  pagan  world  in  forming  the  mind  for 
a  right  taste  of  truth,  he  took  care  to  adapt  himself  with  wonderful  ad- 
dress to  the  young  tyrant's  humour,  avoiding  all  direct  attacks  upon  his 
C salons }  taking  pains  to  acquire  his  confidence  by  kind  and  insinuating 
havlour ;  and  particularly  endeavouring  to  render  virtue  amiable,  and 
at  the  same  time  triumphant  over  vice,  which  keeps  mankind  in  its  cbains, 
by  the  sole  force  of  allurements,  pleasures,  and  voluptuousness. 

The  change  was  sudden  and  surprising.  The  young  prince,  who  had 
abandoned  bimself  till  then  to  idleness,  pleasure,  and  luxury,  and  was  ig- 
norant of  alt  the  duties  of  his  character,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a 
dissolute  life,  awaking  as  ffom  a  lethargic  deep,  began  to  open  his  eye^, 
to  have  some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  to  relish  the  refined  plea- 
sure  of  conversation  equally  solid  and  agreeable.  He  was  now  as  pas- 
sionately fond  of  learning  and  instruction,  as  he  had  oqoe  been  averse 
and  repugnant  to  them.  The  court,  which  always  apes  the  prince,  and 
falls  in  with  his  inclinations  in  every  thing,  entered  into  the  same  way  of 
thinking.  The  apartments  of  the  palace,  like  so  many  schools  of  geom- 
etry, were  full  of  the  dust  qiade  use  of  by  the  professors  of  that  science 
in  tracing  their  figures ;  and  in  a  very  short  ime  the  study  of  pbUoao- 
phy  and  of  every  kind  of  literature  became  th^  reigning  and  universal 
taste. 

The  great  benefit  of  these  studies  in  regard  tq  a  prince  does  not  con- 
sist alone  in  storing  his  mind  with  an  infinity  of  the  most  curious,  useful, 
and  often  necessary  notions  of  things,  but  has  the^  further  advantage  of 
abstracting  him  from  idleness,  indolence,  and  the  frivolous  amusements 
of  a  court ;  of  habituating  him  to  a  life  of  application  and  reflection  ;  of 
inspiring  him  with  a  passion  to  Inform  himself  in  the  duties  of  the  sove- 
reignty, and  to  know  the  characters  of  such  as  have  excelled  in  the  art  of 
reigning ;  in  a  word,  of  making  himself  capable  of  governing  the  state 
in  his  own  person,  and  of  seeing  every  thing  with  his  own  eyes,  that  is 
to  say,  to  be  indeed  a  king ;  but  that  the  courtiers  and  flatterers  are  al- 
most always  unanimous  in  opposing. 

They  were  considerably  alarmeil  by  a  word  that  escaped  Dionysios, 

and  showed  how  much  he  was  affected  with  4be  discoiirses  be  had  beard 
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pie  as  their  cooimoii  fttber,  and  the  wretched  eonditioi 
whom  they  abhor  and  detest  Some  days  after  Plato's  i 
anainiversary,  on  which  a  setemn  sacrifice  was  offered  in  the 
prince's  prosperitjr.  The  herald  bavfaig  prayed  to  this  eA 
to  cdstom,  *'  that  it  would  please  the  gods  to  support  thei 
''preserre  the  tyrant,"  Dionysias,  who  was  not  far  from 
whom  these  terms  began  to  grow  odions,  called  out  to  bioi 
**  not  yon  give  over  cnrsing  me !"  Phitistus  and  his  party  v$ 
alarmed  at  that  expression,  and  judged  from  it,  that  time  aa 
glre  Plato  an  Invincible  ascendant  over  Dionysins,  if  the  cd 
of  a  few  days  could  so  entirely  alter  his  disposition.  They 
themselves  at  work  upon  new  and  more  effectual  stratagemsi 

They  began  by  turning  the  retired  life  which  DIonysius  led 
and  the  studies  in  which  he  employed  himself,  into  ridicule,  i 
edto  make  a  philosopher  of  him.  But  that  was  not  all;  H 
In  concert  to  render  the  seal  of  Dion  and  Plato  suspected,  ai 
ous  to  him.  They  represented  them  as  impertinent  censof 
rious  pedagogues,  who  assumed  an  authority  over  him,  w 
consisted  with  his  age  nor  rank.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  youni 
DIonysius,  who,  with  the  most  excellent  natural  parts,  and  am 
examples,  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  have  supported  hii 
at  length  give  way  to  such  artful  insinuations  in  a  court  that  ha 
infected,  where  there  was  no  emulation  but  to  excel  in  vice, 
he  was  continually  besieged  by  a  crowd  of  flatterers  incessai 
and  admiring  him  in  every  thing. 

But  the  principal  application  of  the  courtiers  was  to  decry  tl 
and  conduct  of  Dion  himself;  not  separately,  nor  in  the  methi 
per,  but  altogether,  and  in  public«  They  talked  openly,  and 
would  give  them  the  hearing,  that  It  was  visible  Dion  made  us 
eloquence  to  insinuate  and  enchant  Dioaysius',  with  a  design  t 
into  a  voluntary  resignation  of  the  throne,  that  he  might  take  p< 
it  for  his  nephews,  the  children  of  Aristomache,  wad  establi 
the  sovereignty.  They  added,  that  it  was  very  extraordinary 
ing,  that  the  Athenians,  who  had  fbrmeriy  invaded  Sicily  wit 
ces  both  by  sea  and  land,  which  had  all  perished  there  withoul 
to  take  Syracuse,  should  now  with  a  single  sophist  attain  their 
subvert  the  tyranny  of  DIonysius,  by  persuading  him  to  dismiss 
strangers  of  his  guard ;  to  lay  aside  his  fleet  of  400  galleys,  w 
wiiys  kept  in  readiness  for  service ;  and  to  disband  his  10,000 
the  greatest  part  of  his  foot;  for  the  sake  of  going  to  find  in 
my,  the  place  where  Plato  taught,  a  pretended  supreme  good 
cable,  and  to  make  himself  happy  in  imagination  by  the  study 
try,  whilst  he  abandoned  to  Dion  and  his  nephews  a  real  and 
felieity,  consisting  in  empire,  riches,  luxury,  and  pleasure. 

SECTION  II. 

BANISHMENT   OF   DION. 

THE  courtiers,  intent  upon  making  the  best  use  of  every 
moment,  perpetually  besieged  the  young  prince,  and  coverii 
cret  motives  under  the  appearance  of  zeal  for  his  service,  and 
moderation  in  regard  to  Dion,  incessantly  advised  him  to  1 
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DioD,  which  preseatJy  increased  into  fietee  rcMntraent,  and.broke  out  in 
an  open  rupture.  Letters  were  privelelj  brouisht  to  Dionjrsltts,  written  by 
Dion  to  the  Carthaginian  aonbassadors,  wherein  he.  tells  them,  "  that 
'*  when  they  should  treat  of  peace  with  Oionysius,  he  would  adTise  them 
^  not  to  open  the  ooniereoees  but  in  his  presence;  because  he  would  asdst 
^  them  in  niakmg  their  treaty  nsore  firm  and  tasting."  Dionysius  read 
these  letters  to  Philistus,  and  haTing  concerted  with  him  what  meaaurei 
to  take,  *  he  amuaed  Dion  with  the  appearance  of  «  reeoneiliatioo,  and 
led  him  akme  to  the  sea-side  below  the  citadel,  where  be  showed  him  his 
letters,  and  accused  htm  of  baring  entered  Into  a  league  against  him  with 
the  Oarthaffimans.  Dion  would  hare  justified  himself,  but  be  refiised  to 
hear  him,  and  made  him  imrnediaiely  go  on  board  a  brigairtine  which  had 
orders  to  carry  him  to  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  to  leave  him  there.  Dion 
imme^tely  after  set  sail  Ibr  Peloponnesus. 

f  So  hard  and  unjust  a  treatment  could  not  fail  of  making  abondance 
of  noise,  and  the  whole  city  declared  against  it;  especially  as  it  was  re- 
ported, though  wiliiout  foundation,  that  Plato  had  been  put  to  death. 
}  Dionysius,  who  apprehended  the  consequences,  took  pains  to  appease 
Hm  public  discontent,  and  to  obviate  complamts.  He  gave  Dion's  rela- 
tions two  vessels  to  transport  to  him  in  Peloponnesus  his  riches  and  nu- 
merous family :  for  h^  hsd  the  equipage  of  a  king. 

As  soon  as  Dion  4ras  gone,  Dionysitts  made  Plato  change  his  lodgij^;, 
and  brought  him  inUMhe  citadel ;  in  appearance  to  do  him  honoor,  but 
in  reality  to  assure  himself  of  his- person,  and  to  prevent  him  from  going 
to  join  Dion.  In  bringii^  Plato  near  to  him,  he  might  also  have  in  view 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  him  more  frequently  and  more  oommodiously. 
For,  charmed  with  the  ddights  of  his  conversation,  and  studious  of  pleas- 
ing him  in  every  thing,  and  to  merit  hifr  affection,  he  had  conceived  an 
esteem,  or  mther  passion  for  him,  which  reee  even  to  jealousy,  but  a 
jealousy  of  that  violence,  that  could  suffer  neither  companion  nor  rival. 
He  was  for  engrossing  him  entirely  to  himself,  for  reigning  solely  in  his 
thoughts  and  affections,  and  for  being  the  only  object  of  his  love  and  es- 
teem, fie  seemed  content  to  ^ve  him  all  his  treasures  and  authority,  pro- 
vided he  would  but  love  him  better  than  Dion,  and  not  prefer  the  latteHs 
friendship  to  his.  Plnlarch  has  reason  to  call  this  passion  a  tyrannic  af- 
fi^ctlon.  Plato  had  much  to  suffer  frem  it,  for  it  had  all  the  symptoms 
of  the  most  ardent  jealousy.  ||  Sometimes  it  was  all  friendship,  caresses, 
and  fond  respect,  with  an  unbounded  effusion  of  heart,  and  an  endtasa 
swell  of  tender  sentiments ;  sometimes  it  was  all  reproaches,  menaces, 
fierce  passion,  and  wild  emotion  ;  and  soon  after  it  sunk  into  repentance, 
excuses,  tears,  and  humble  entreaties  of  pardon  and  forgiveness* 

About  this  time  a  war  broke  ont  very  conveniently  for  PlatOi  which 
obliged  Dionysius  to  restore  him  to  his  liberty,-  and  send  him  home.  At 
bis  departure  he  would  have  tadeo  him  with  presents,  but  Plato  refused 
them,  contenting  himself  with  his  promise  to  recal  Dion  the  following 
spring :  he  did  not  keep  his  word,  and  only  sent  htm  his  revenues,  deslr- 
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and  to  impate  it  only  to  the  vmr.  Ho  aMttred  hiai  as  soon  m. 
be  concluded,  that  Dioa  shoQid  return ;  upon  condition,  hof 
fthould  continue  quiet,  and  not  intermeddle  in  affiur»,  noi 
leesen  him  In  the  opinion  of  the  Oreekg. 

Plato,  in  his  retum  to  Ch^eeoe,  went  to  see  the  fsame^ 
where  he  happened  to  lodge  amongst  strangers  of  distiuc 
and  paesed  whole  days  with  them,  beharlng  himself  in  a  | 
pie  manner,  without  ever  mentioning  Socratee  or  the  acad 
fng  himself  known  in  any  thing,  except  that  his  name  w« 
itrangers  were  OTerjoyed  with  haTing  met  with  so  kind  and  ai 
panion ;  hut  as  he  never  talked  of  any  thing  out  of  commoal 
they  had  not  the  leaet  notion  that  he  was  the  pkiloeopber  i 
tion  was  so  vnirersal.  When  the  games  were  otor,  they  i( 
io  Athens,  where  he  provided  them  with  lodgings.  Tbeg 
arrived  there,  when  they  desired  him  to  carry  them  to  see  tk 
losopher  of  his  nnme,  who  had  heen  Bocrates*  disciple.  PI 
smiling,  that-  ho  was  the  man:  upon  which  the  strangers| 
Ibeir  having  possessed  so  inestimable  a  treasure  without  kne 
much  displeased  with^  and  secretly  reproached  themselves  I) 
diflcemed  the  great  merit  of  the  man,  through  the  veil  of  ai 
mcNles^  he  hiul  thrown  over  it,  whilst  they  admired  him  th 
that  account 

*  The  time  Dion  passed  at  Athens  was  not  lost  He  empi 
ly  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  for  which  he  had  a  great  tasti 
was  become  his  passion.  He  kjae w,  however,  which  is  not  ver] 
confine  it  within  its  just  bounds,  and  never  gave  himself  u| 
expeuee  of  any  duty.  It  was  al  the  same  time  Plato  made 
a  particular  friendship  with  his  nephew  Bpeuappus,  who,  uni 
and  insinuating  manners  of  a  courtier  with  the  gravity  of  a 
knew  how  to  associate  mirth  ami  innocent  pleasure  with  the 
affoirs,  and  by  that  character,  very  rarely  found  among  men 
was  tlie  most  proper  of  ail  men  to  soften  what  was  too  rongti 
iir  the  humour  of  Dion. 

Whilst  Dion  was  at  Athens,  it  fell  to  Plato's  torn  to  gi 
games,  and  to  have  tragedies  performed  at  the  feast  of  Bm 
was  usually  attended  with  great  magnifiecoce  and  expence, 
traordinary  emulation  which  had  grown  into  feshion.  Dion 
whole  charge.  Plato,  who  was  studious  of  all  occasions 
bim  to  the  public,  was  well  pleased  to  resign  that  honour  to 
munificence  might  make  him  still  better  beloved  and  estc 
AthealaBs. 

Dion  visited  also  the  other  eifies  of  Greece,  where  he  wc 
all  their  feasts  and  assemblies,  and  conversed  with  the  itki 
wits,  and  the  most  profound  statesmen.  He  was  not  dist 
company  by  the  loftiness  and  pride  too  common  in  persons 
but,  on  the  contrary,  by  an  unaffected,  simple,  and  modest 
pecially  by  the  elevation  of  liis  genius,  the  extent  of  his  kno 
the  wisdom  of  his  reflections.  All  cities  paid  him  the  higl 
and  the  Lacedemonians  declared  him  a  citizen  of  Sparta,  wi 
to  the  resentment  of  Dionysius,  though  he  actually  assisted  t 
f  with  a  powerful  aupply  in  their  war  against  the  Thebani 

*FlutinDien.p.9f5L 


ceivea  oy  iiia  own  omcere. 

*  After  DioDjsius  had  put  <m  end  to  the  war  he  was  engaged  in  in  BU 
cily,  of  which  history  relates  no  ciroumstaiiQey  be  was  afraid  thai  his 
treatment  of  Plato  would  prejudice  the  phUoaophera  against  hioi,  and 
make  him  pass  for  (heir  enemy.  For  this  reason  he  invited  the  nsost 
learned  men  of  Italy  to  his  court,  where  he  held  bequent  assemblies,  \A 
which,  out  of  a  foolish  amhilion,  he  endeavoured  to  excel  them  all  in 
eloquence  and  profound  knowledge,  venting,  without  application,  saeh  of 
Fl&to's  discourses  as  he  retained.  But  as  he  had  tliose  diaeourses  only  1^ 
rote,  and  his  heart  had  never  been  rightly  aSeeled  with  them,  the  sooree 
of  his  eloquence  was  soon  exhausted.  He  then  perceived  what  he  bad 
lost  by  not  having  made  a  better  use  of  thai  treasure  of  wisdom  onctf 
in  his  own  possession  and  under  his  own  roof,  and  by  not  having  heard 
in  all  their  extent  the  admicable  ieciurea  of  the  ipreatest  philoeo|iher  In  the 
world.  « 

As  in  tyrants  every  thing  is  violent  and  imegalar,  Dionysins  was  snd- 
denly  seized  with  an  excessive  desire  of  seeing  Plato  afain,  and  used  all 
means  for  that  purpose.  He  prevailed  upon  Arehitas  and  the  other  Py* 
tbagorean  philosophers  to  write  to  him  that  he  mi^ht  return  with  all  man- 
ner of  security,  and  to  be  bound  for  the  performance  of  all  the  pvomisea 
which  bad  been  made  to  him.  They  deputed  Archidemus  to  Plato,  and 
Diodysius  sent  at  the  same  time  two  galleys  of  three  benches  of  tt>#en^ 
with  several  of  his  friends  on  hoard,  to  entreat  his  compiianee.  He  al- 
so wrote  letters  to  him  with  his  own  hand,  in  which  he  frankly  declared, 
that  if  he  would  not  be  persuaded  to  come  to  Sicilf ,  Dion  had  nothing 
to  expect  from  him ;  but  if  he  came,  thai  he  might  eaitrely  dispose  of 
every  thing  in  his  power.' 

Bion  received  several  letters  at  the  same  time  firom  his  wife  and  sister, 
who  pressed  him  to  prevail  upon  Plato  to  make  the  voyage,  and  io  satis- 
fy the  impatience  of  Dionysius,  that  he  might  have  no  new  pretexts 
agaiust  him  upon  that  account.  Whatever  repugnance  Plato  had  to  it, 
he  could  not  resist  the  warm  solicitations  made  to  Mm,  and  deleiinined 
to  go  to  Sicily  for  the  third  time,  at  70  years  of  age. 

His  arrival  gave  the  whole  people  new  hopes,  who  flattered  themselves 
that  his  wisdom  would  at  length  overthrow  the  tyranny ;  and  the  joy  of 
Diortysius  was  inexpressible.  He  appointed  the  apartment  of  the  gar- 
dens for  his  lodging,  the  most  honourable  in  the  palace,  and  had  so  much 
contidence  in  him,  that  he  suffered  his  access  to  him  at  all  hours,  'Witth 
out  being  searched ;  a  favour  not  granted  to  any  of  his  best  friends. 

After  the  first  caresses  were  over,  Plato  was  for  entering  into  Dion's 
a£fair,  which  he  had  much  at  heart,  and  which  was  the  principal  motive 
of  his  voyage:  but  Dionysius  put  it  off  at  first;  to  which  ensued  com- 
plaints and  murmurings,  though  not  outwardly  expressed  for  some  fime. 
The  tyrant  took  great  care  to  conceal  his  sentiments  upon  that  head,  en* 
deavouring  by  all  manner  of  honours,  and  by  all  possible  regard  and 
complacency,  to  abate  his  friendship  for  Dion.  Plato  dissembled  on  his 
side,  ahd  though  extremely  shocked  at  so  notorious  a  breach  of  faith,  he 
kept  his  opinion  to  himself. 

Whilst  they  were  upon  these  terms,  and  believed  that  nobody  pene> 
trated  their  secret,  Helicon  of  Cyzicum,  one  of  Plaio^s  pajrticniar  fiiends, 

*  Plat,  cpist.  vii.  p.  338-- 910.    Plut  in  Dion.  p.  j64,  9$6. 


wnicn  nappeniDg  accoramg  co  dis  preoicuon  exaciif  ai  me 
ysius  was  so  much  surprised  aud  astooisbed  at  it  (a  proof  thi 
gteat  philosopher,)  that  he  made  him  a  present  of  a  talent, 
jesting  upon  that  occasion,  said,  that  he  had  also  something  ' 
ble  and  extraordinary  to  foretel.  Upon  being  pressed  to  exp 
*'  I  prophecy,"  said  he,  ''  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  Di 
"  Plato,  who  seem  to  agree  so  well  with  each  other,  will  be  en 

Dionysius  verified  this  prediction ;  for  being  weary  of  the  < 
laid  upon  himself,  he  ordered  all  Dion's  lands  and  effects  to  I 
applied  the  money  to  his  own  use.  At  the  same  time  he  mad< 
the  apartments  in  the  garden,  and  gave  him  another  lodging 
castle  in  the  midst  of  his  guards,  who  had  long  hated  him, 
have  been  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  kill  him,  because  he  I 
Dionysius  to  renounce  the  tyranny,  to  break  them,  and  to  1 
any  other  guard  but  the  love  of  his  people.  Plato  was  sens) 
owed  bis  lUe  to  the  tyrant's  favour,  who  restrained  the  fury  of 

Architas,  the  celebrated  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who  w 
eipal  person  and  supreme  magistrate  of  Tarentum,  had  no  s< 
of  Plato's  great  danger,  than  he  sent  ambassadors  with  a  g 
oars  to  demand  him  from  Dionysius,  and  to  remind  him  that  I 
Syracuse  only  upon  his  promise,  and  that  of  alt  the  Pythago 
ophers,  who  had  engaged  for  his  safety  ;  that  therefore  he  e 
tain  him  against  his  will,  nor  suffer  any  insult  to  be  done  to 
without  a  manifest  breach  of  faith,  and  absolutely  forfeiting 
of  aU  honest  men.  These  just  remonstrances  awakened  a  sent 
in  the  tyrant  who  at  last  permitted  Plato  to  return  into  tireece. 

*  Philosophy  and  wisdom  abandoned  the  palace  with  him.    '. 
versatlons,  as  agreeable  as  useful,  to  that  taste  and  passion 
and  sciences,  to  the  grave  and  judicious  reflections  of  a  profc 
politician,  idle  tattle,  frivolous  amusements,  and  a  stupid  ind 
tireiy  averse  to  every  thing  serious  or  reasonable,  were  seen   i 
Gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  debauchery,  resumed  their  emf  i 
court,  and  transformed  it  from  the  school  of  virtue,  which  it  hs ; 
der  Plato,  into  the  real  stable  of  Circe. 

SECTION  IIL 

DION    SETS   OUT  TO   DELIVER    8TAACUBEr-«HI8   DEAtl 

WHEN  t  Plato  had  quitted  Sicily,  Dionysius  threw  off  all  re ! 
married  his  sister  Arete,  Dion's  wife,  to  Timocrates,  one  of  1 1 
So  unworthy  a  treatment  was  in  a  manner  the  signal  of  the  tii 
that  moment  Dion  resolved  to  attack  the  tyrant  with  open  fon 
revenge  himself  for  all  the  wrongs  he  bad  done  him.  Plato  dM 
power  to  make  him  change  his  resolution,  but  finding  his  endt! 
effectual,  he  foretold  the  misfortunes  he  was  about  to  occasion 
dared,  that  he  must  expect  neither  assistance  nor  relief  from 
as  he  had  been  the  guest  and  companion  of  Dionysius,  had  loci 
palace,  and  joined  in  the  same  sacrifices  with  him,  he  should 

*  Plot  in  Moral,  p.  52. 
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bis  mendsmp  for  Uion,  mat  he  would  cominue  neuter,  always  ready  to 
dtBcliarge  (he  offices  of  a  mediator  between  theni|  though  he  should  op- 
pose their  designs  when  they  tended  to  the  destruction  of  each  other. 

Whether  prudence  or  g;ratitude,  or  the  conviction  that  Dion  could  not 
justifiably  undeHnke  to  dethrone  Dtonysivs,  this  was  Plato's  opinion.  On 
the  other  hand,  Bpeusippus,  and  all  the  rest  of  Dion's  friends,  perpetual- 
ly exhorted  him  to  go  and  restore  the  liberty  of  Sicily,  which  opened  its 
arms  to  him,  and  was  ready  to  receire  him  with  the  utmost  joy.  This 
was  indeed  the  disposition  of  Syracuse,  which  Speusippus,  during  hia  res- 
idence there  with  Plato,  had  sufficiently  experienced.  Thb  was  the  oni- 
Tcrsal  ciy,  whilst  they  importuned  and  conjured  Dion  to  come  tbitbefy  de- 
8iri.«g  htm  not  to  be  in  pain  for  the  want  of  ships  or  troops,  but  only  to  em- 
bark in  the  first  merchant  vessel  he  met  with,  and  lend  his  person  and 
name  to  the  Syracusans  against  Dionyslus. 

Dion  did  not  hesitate  any  longer  upon  taking  that  resolution,  which  in 
one  respect  cost  him  not  a  little.  From  the  time  that  Dionysius  bad  obli* 
ged  him  to  quit  Syracuse  and  Sicily,  he  had  led  in  bis  banishment  the 
most  agreeable  life  it  was  possible  to  imagine  for  a  person  who  like  him 
had  contracted  a  taste  for  the  delights  of  study.  Re  enjoyed  in  peace  the 
conversation  of  the  philosophers,  and  was  present  at  their  disputations, 
shining  in  a  manner  entirely  peculiar  to  himself,  by  the  greatness  of  his 
genius  and  the  solidity  of  his  judgment ;  going  to  all  the  cities  of  the 
learned  Greece  to  see  and  converse  with  the  most  eminent  for  knowledge 
and  capacity,  and  to  correspond  with  the  ablest  politicians :  leaving  every 
where  the  marks  of  his  liberality  and  magnificence ;  equally  beloved  and 
respected  by  all  that  knew  him ;  and  receiving,  wherever  he  came,  the 
highest  honours,  which  were  rendered  more  to  his  merit  than  bis  birth.  It 
was  from  so  happy  a  life  that  he  withdrew  himself  to  go  to  the  relief  of 
his  country,  which  implored  his  protection,  and  to  deliver  it  from  the  yoke 
of  a  tyranny  under  which  it  had  long  groaned. 

No  enterprise  perhaps  was  ever  formed  with  so  much  boldneas,  or 
conducted  with  so  much  prudence.  Dion  began  to  raise  foreign  troops 
privately  by  proper  agents,  for  the  better  concealment  of  his  design.  A 
great  number  of  considerable  persons,  and  who  were  at  the  head  of  af&irs, 
joined  with  him.  But  what  is  very  surprising,  of  all  those  tfae  tyrant  had 
banished,  and  who  were  no  less  than  1000,  only  26  accompanied  faira  in 
this  expedition ;  so  much  bad  fear  got  possession  of  them.  The  iaie  of 
Zacyntbus  was  the  place  of  rendezvous,  where  the  troops  assembledi  to 
the  number  of  almost  800 ;  but  all  of  them-  eownge-proved  npoo  great 
occasions,  excellently  disciplined  and  robust,  of  an  andaeity  and  nxpeii- 
•nce  rarely  to  be  found  amongst  the  most  brave  and  warlike ;  and  in  fine* 
highly  capable  of  animating  the  troops  which  Dion  was  in  hopes  o^ finding 
in  Sicily,  and  of  setting  them  the  example  of  fighting  with  all  tbe  iplour 
so  noble  an  enterprise  required. 

But  when  they  were  to  set  forwards,  and  it  was  known  that  this  anna- 
ment  was  intended  against  Sicily  and  Dionysius  (for  till  then  it  had  not 
been  declared,)  they  were  all  in  a  consternationi  and  repented  their  fcniving 
engaged  in  the  enterprise,  which  they  could  not  but  conceive  as  the  effect 
of  extreme  rashness  and  folly ,^  that  in  the  last  despair  was  for  putting  eve- 
ry thing  to  the  hazard.  Dion  had  occasion  at  this  time  for  all  bia-  aMoin- 
tion  and  eloquence  te  reanimate  the  troops  and  remav»  thetr  feamt  Bnt> 
after  he  had  spoke  to  them,  and  with  an  assured,  though  modeat  tone, 
bad  ouide  them  understand  that  be  did  not  lead  them  in  tiiia  espedition 


all  the  people  or  Sicily,  who  bad  Been  long  pvapared  for 
dread  and  sadneBs  were  changed  into  thouto  of  joy,  and  th( 
tiling  BO  OMch  M  to  proceed  on  their  voyage* 

Dion  having  prepared  a  magnificant  sacrifice  to  be  offei 
pat  himself  at  the  head  of  hn  troops  completely  armed,  and 
age  marched  in  procession  to  the  temple,  He  afterwards 
fisast  to  the  whole  company,  at  the  end  of  which,  after  th4 
solemn  prayers  had  kieen  made,  there  happened  a  sudden  < 
moon.  Dion,  who  was  well  versed  in  the  causes  of  sucli 
neassored  his  soldiers,  who  were  at  first  in  some  terror  upon 
The  next  day  they  embarked  on  board  two  trading  vessels 
followed  by  a  third  not  so  large,  and  by  two  barks  of  30  oars 

VITho  could  have  imagined,  says  an  historian,  *  that  a  i 
merchant  vessels  should  ever  dare  to  attack  a  prince  who  hj 
Of  war,  100,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse,  with  magaaines 
com,  In  proportion,  and  treasures  sufllcient  to  pay  and  me 
who  besides  all  this,  was  in  possession  of  one  of  tlie  greatesi 
cities  then  in  (be  world,  with  ports,  arsenals,  and  impregi 
with  the  additional  strength  and  support  of  a  great  number 
lies?  The  event  will  show,  whether  force  and  power  an 
chains  for  retaining  a  state  in  subjection,  as  the  elder  Dion} 
lumself :  or  if  the  goodnessy  humanity,  and  justice  of  prin 
love  of  subjects,  are  not  Infinitely  stronger  and  more  indissoiul 

t  Dion  having  put  to  sea  with  his  small  body  of  troops,  wai 
mider  sail  with  little  wind,  and  the  thirteenth  arrived  at  Pach 
of  Sici^  about  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  from  Syracuse.    Wh  i 
np  with  that  place,  the  pilot  gave  notice  that  they  must  land  I 
there  was  reason  to  fear  an  hurricane,  and  therefore  not  prop  i 
sea.    But  Dion,  who  apprehended  making  his  descent  so  neai 
and  chose  to  land  further  off,  doubled  the  cape  of  Pachyn  i 
bad  no  sooner  passed,  than  a  furious  storm  arose,  attended  wit 
der  and  lightning,  which  drove  his  ships  to  the  eastern  coi  i 
where  they  were  in  great  danger  of  dashing  to  pieces  agains : 
Bappily  for  them  a  south  wind  rising  suddenly,  contrary  to  i 
they  unfurled  all  their  sails,  and  after  having  made  vows  to  the 
stood  out  to  sea  for  Sicily.    They  ran  in  this  manner  four  day  ( , 
fifth  entered  the  port  of  Minoa,  a  small  town  of  Sicily  under 
ginians,  whose  commander  Synalus  was  Dion's  particular  frier  i 
They  were  perfectly  wdl  received,  and  would  have  staid  ther ; 
to  refresh  themselves,  after  the  nide  fatigues  they  had  sufferer  I 
storm,  if  they  had  not  been  informed  that  Dionysius  was  abi 
embarked  some  days  before  for  the  coast  of  Italy,  attendee 

*  Died.  1.  XTi.  p.  413. 

t  It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  how  the  two  Dionysii  were  capal 
taining  so  ereat  a  force  by  sea  and  land,  their  dominions  being  on 
Sicily,  ana  consequently  of  no  great  extent  It  is  true,  that  the  i 
cuse  had  been  very  much  enriched  by  commerce  ;  and  that  those 
received  great  contributions  both  from  the  places  of  Sicily  and  Ital 
pendance ;  but  it  is  stltl  no  easy  matter  to  conceive  how  all  this  sh( 
the  enormous  expences  of  Dionjrsius  the  elder,  in  fitting  out  great 
and  maintaining  numerous  armies,  and  erecting  magni&ent  buildiii 
to  be  wished  that  historians  liad jgiven  ua.Jome  better  lights  upon  this 

I  Plut  in  Dion.  p.  968— 97^.  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  414—417. 


and  Dion,  having  desired  Synalus  to  send  bis  baggage  atier  nim  wben 
proper,  marched  directly  to  Syracuse. 

.  His  troops  increased  considerably  apon  bts  route,  by  the  great  number 
of  those  nvho  came  to  join  him  from  all  parts.  The  news  of  his  |irriTaI 
being  soon  known  at  Syracuse,  Timocrates,  who  had  married  DIoii's  wife, 
the  sister  of  Dionysius,  to  whom  he  had  left  the  command  of  the  city  in 
his  absence,  dispatched  a  courier  to  him  into  Italy,  with  advice  of  Dion's 
progress.  But  that  courier,  being  almost  at  his  journey's  end,  was  so  fa- 
tigued with  having  run  the  best  part  of  the  night,  that  he  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  stopping  to  take  a  little  sleep.  In  the  mean  time 
a  wolf,  attracted  by  the  smell  of  a  piece  of  meat,  which  he  had  m  bis 
wallet,  came  to  the  place,  and  ran  away  with  both  the  flesh  and  the  bag, 
in  which  he  had  also  put  his  dispatches.  Dionysius  was  by  this  means  pre- 
vented for  some  time  from  knowing  that  Dion  was  arrived,  and  then  re- 
ceived the  news  from  other  hands. 

When  Dion  was  near  the  Anapns,  which  runs  about  half  a  leagae  from 
the  city,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  halt,  and  offered  a  sacrifice  upon  the  riv- 
er side,  addressing  his  prayers  to  the  rising  sun.  All  who  were  present, 
seeing  him  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  upon  bis  head,  which  he  wore  upon 
account  of  the  sacrifice,  crowned  themselves  also  in  the  same  manner,  as 
animated  with  one  and  the  same  spirit.  He  had  been  joined  on  his  march 
by  at  least  5000  men,  and  advanced  with  them  towards  the  city.  The 
most  considerable  of  the  inhabitants  came  out  in  white  habits  to  receive 
him  at  the  gates.  At  the  same  time  the  people  fell  upon  the  tyrant's 
friends,  and  upon  the  spies  and  informers,  an  accursed  race  of  wretches, 
fhe  enemies  of  the  gods  and  men^  says  Plutarch,  who  made  it  the  business 
of  their  lives  to  disperse  t|»emselves  into  all  parts,  to  mingle  with  the  citi- 
i^ens,  to  pry  into  all  their  aflhirs,  and  to  report  to  the  tyrant  whatever  they 
said  or  thought,  and  often  what  they  neither  said  nor  thought.  These 
were  the  first  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  were  knocked  on  the 
head  with  staves  immediately.  Timocrates,  not  able  to  throw  himself  in- 
to the  citadel,  rode  off  on  horseback, 

At  that  instant  Dion  appeared  within  sight  of  thcwalls.  He  marched 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  magnificently  armed,  with  bis  brother  Megacles 
on  one  side,  and  Calippns  the  Athenian  on  the  other,  both  crowned  with 
chaplets  of  flowers.  After  him  came  100  of  the  foreign  soldiers,  flne 
troops,  whom  he  had  chosen  for  his  guard.  The  rest  followed  in  order  of 
battle,  with  their  ofiRcers  at  the  head  of  them.  The  Syraeusans  beheld 
them  with  inexpressible  satisfticfion,  and  received  them  as  a  sacred  proces- 
sion, whom  the  gods  themselves  regarded  with  pleasure,  and  who  restor- 
ed them  their  liberty  with  the  democracy,  48  years  after  they  had  been 
banished  from  their  city. 

After  Dion  had  made  his  entry,  he  ordered  the  trumpets  to  soimd,  to  ap- 
pease (he  noise  and  tumult ;  find  silence  b^ing  made,  an  herald  proolaini- 
cd,  that  "  Dion  and  Megacles  were  come  to  abolish  the  tyranny,  and  to 
''free  the  Byracueans  and  all  the  people  of  Sicily  from  the  yoke  of  the 
*'  tyrant."  And  bein^  desirous  to  harangue  the  people  in  person,  be  went 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  through  the  quarter  called  Acl|radlna« 
Wherever  he  passed,  the  Syraeusans  had  set  out,  on  both  sides  of  the 
streets,  tables  and  bowls,  and  had  pikepared  victims,  and  as  he  came  be- 
fore thfir  houses,  they  threw  all  sorts  of  flowers  upon  him,  addressing 
vows  and  prayers  to  him  as  to  a  god.  Such  was  the  origin  of  idolatry, 
^hich  paid  divine  honours  to  those  who  had  done  the  people  any  greaf  aiid 


of  liberty  ?  Not  far  fiK>in  the  citadeiy  and  below  the  place  c^ 
te,  stood  a  sun  dial  upon  an  high  pedestal,  erected  by  Dm 
placed  himself  upon  it,  and  in  a  speech  to  the  people,  exh( 
employ  their  utmost  eflforts  for  the  recorery  and  preservatii^ 
erty.  The  Syracosaas,  transported  with  what  he  said,  ai^ 
their  gratitnde  and  affection,  elected  him  and  his  brother  ca| 
with  supreme  authori^ ;  and  by  their  consent,  and  at  their  em 
with  them  20  of  the  most  considerable  citisens,  half  of  w| 
the  number  of  those  who  had  been  banished  by  Dionysius, 
with  Dion. 

Having  afterwards  taken  the  castle  of  Epipolis,  he  set  the. 
were  prisoners  in  it  at  liberty,  and  fortiied  it  with  strong  worl 
ins  arrived  from  Italy  seven  days  after,  and  entered  &e  eil 
The  same  day  a  great  number  of  carriages  brought  Dion  tlM 
he  had  left  with  Synalus.  These  he  distributed  among  the  < 
were  unprovided.  All  the  rest  armed  and  equipped  themselvt 
they  could,  expressing*  the  greatest  ardour  and  satisfaction. 

Dionysius  began  by  sending  ambassadors  to  Dion  and  the  Syr 
proposals  which  seemed  very  advantageous.  The  answer  was, 
of  preliminary,  he  must  abdicate  the  tyranny  ;  to  which  Dion] 
seem  averse.  From  thence  he  came  to  interviews,  and  confere 
were  only  feints  to  gain  time,  and  abate  the  ardour  of  the  S) 
the  hope  of  an  accommodation.  Accordingly,  having  made 
who  were  sent  to  treat  with  him,  prisoners,  he  suddenly  atti 
great  part  of  his  troops,  the  wall  with  whioh  the  Syracusans  I 
ded  the  citadel,  and  made  several  breaches  in  it.  80  warm  an 
ed  an  assault  put  Dion's  soldiers  in  great  confusion,  who  imme 
Dion  endeavoured  in  vain  to  stop  them,  and  believing  exi 
prevalent  than  words,  he  threw  himself  fiercely  into  the  midsi 
my,  where  he  stood  their  charge  with  intrepid  courage,  and  1 
numbers  of  them.  He  received  a  wound  in  the  hand  from  a 
arms  were  scarce  proof  against  the  great  number  of  darts  thr 
and  his  shield  being  pierc^  through  in  many  places  with  speai 
tins,  he  was  at  len^^  beat  down.  His  soldiers  immediately  1 
off  from  the  enemy.  He  left  Timonides  to  command  them,  an 
horseback,  rode  through  the  whole  city,  stopped  the  flight  of 
sans,  and  taking  the  foreign  soldiers,  whom  he  had  left  to  gua 
ter  called  Aehradina,  he  led  them  on  fresh  against  Dionysius' 
were  already  fatigued,  and  entirely  discouraged  by  so  vigorou 
pected  resistance.  It  was  now  no  longer  a  battle,  but  a  pursn 
namtier  of  the  tyrant's  troops  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  i 
with  difficulty  into  the  citadel.  The  victory  was  signal  and  glc 
Syracusans  to  reward  the  valour  of  the  foreign  troops,  gave  e 
a  considerable  sum  of  money ;  and  these  soldiers,  to  honour  Di 
^         ed  bim  with  a  crown  of  gold. 

^  Soon  after  came  heralds  from  Dionysius,  with  several  lettc 

'  from  the  women  of  his  family,  and  with  one  from  Dionysius  hi 

1^  ordered  them  all  to  be  read  in  a  full  assembly.  That  of  Di 
^  eouched  in  the  form  of  a  request  and  justification,  intermix 
*  with  Uie  most  terrible  menaces  against  the  persons  who  wen 

^  Dion ;  his  sister,  wife,  and  son.    It  was  written  with  an  art  and 

^  ceedingly  properto  render  Dion  suspectetl.  Dionysius  puts  1 
'^  of  the  ardour  and  zeal  he  had  formerly  expressed  for  the  su] 
r 


1' 


lor  mmseu..  ue  aavises  nim  noc  lo  giy«  lae  peopie  loeir  uoen^,  who  were 
far  from  affeeling  him  at  heart ;  nor  to  abandoa  his  own  safety,  mad  tbat  of 
his  frieods  and  relations,  to  the  capricious  humour  of  a  violent  and  incoo* 
stant  multitude* 

^  The  reading  of  this  letter  had  the  effect  Dionysins  proposed  from  it. 
The  Syracusans,  without  regard  to  Dion's  goodness  to  them,  aad  the  great- 
ness of  his  soul  in  forgeting  his  dearest  interests,  and  the  tiea  of  nature, 
to  restore  them  their  liberty,  took  umbrage  at  his  too  great  authority,  and 
conceived  injurious  suspicions  of  him.  The  arrival  of  Heraclides  coofinn- 
ed  them  in  their  sentiments,  and  determined  them  to  act  accordingly.  He 
was  one  of  the  banished  persons,  a  good  soldier,  and  well  known  amosgst 
the  troops  for  having  been  in  considerable  commands  ander  the  tyrast, 
very  bold  and  ambitious,  and  a  secret  enemy  of  Dion,  between  whom  and 
hifoself  there  had  been  some  difference  in  Peloponnesus.  He  ^same  to  Sy- 
racuse with  seven  galleys  of  three  benches  of  oars,  and  three  other  vesseby 
not  to  join  Dion,  but  in  the  resolution  to  march  with  his  own  forces  against 
the  tyrant,  whom  he  found  reduced  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  citadel.  His 
first  endeavour  was  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people ;  for  which  an  open 
and  insinuating  behaviour  made  him  very  fit,  whilst  Dion's  austere  gravity 
was  offensive  to  the  multitude ;  especially  as  they  were  become  more 
haughty  and  untractable  from  the  last  victory,  and  expected  to  be  treated 
like  a  popular  state,  even  before  they  could  call  themselves  a  free  people ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  Greek  terms,  they  were  for  being 
used  with  complaisance,  flattery,  regard,  and  a  deference  to  all  their  capri- 
cious humours. 

What  gratitude  could  be  expected  from  a  people  that  consulted  only 
their  passions  and  blind  prejudices  ?  The  Syraeusans  formed  an  assembly 
immediately  upon  their  own  accord,  and  chose  Heraclides  admiral.  Dion 
came  unexpectedly  thither,  and  complained  highly  of  bucIil  a  proceeding ; 
as  the  charge  conferred  upon  Heraclides  was  an  abridgement  of  his  office ; 
that  he  was  no  longer  generalissimo  if  another  commanded  at  sea.  Those 
remonstrances  obliged  the  Syracusans,  against  their  will,  to  deprive  Hera- 
clides of  the  office  they  had  so  lately  conferred  upon  him.  When  the  as- 
sembly broke  up,  Dion  sent  for  him,  and  after  some  gentle  reprimands  for 
his  strange  conduct  with  regard  to  bim  in  so  delicate  a  conjuncture,  where- 
in the  least  division  amongst  them  might  ruin  every  thing,  he  summoned  a 
|iew  assembly  himself,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  people,  appoint- 
pd  Heraclides  admiral,  and  gave  him  a  guard,  as  he  bad  himself. 

He  thought  by  the  force  ojf  kind  offices,  to  get  the  better  of  bis  rival's  ill 
srill,  who,  in  bis  expressions  and  outward  behaviour,  made  his  court  to 
Dion,  confessed  his  obligations  to  him,  and  obeyed  his  orders  with  a 
promptitude  and  punctuality,  which  expressed  an  entire  devotion  ^  his 
service,  and  a  desire  of  occasions  to  do  him  pleasure.  But  underhand,  by 
his  intrigues  and  cabals,  he  influenced  the  people  against  him,  and  opposed 
his  designs  in  every  thing.  If  Dion  gave  his  consent  that  Dionysius  sliould 
quit  the  citadel  by  treaty,  he  was  accused  of  favouring,  and  intending  to 
ive  him :  if,  to  satisfy  them,  he  continued  the  siege  without  hearkening 

any  proposals  of  accommodation,  they  did  not  fail  to  reiiroach  him  with 
desire  of  protracting  the  war,  for  the  sake  of  continuing  in  command^ 
'o  keep  the  citizens  in  awe  and  respect. 

*  Plut  in  Dioa.  p.  972—975.     Diod.  I.  xvi.  p.  4i9~M2. 


beeo  defeated  and  put  to  death,  Uionyvitts  sent  to  offer  Dion 
with  the  arms  and  troops  in  it,  and  money  to  pay  them  for  li% 
he  raieht  be  permitted  hy  a  treaty  to  retire  Into  Italy  for  the  re 
and  be  alk>wed  the  revenae  of  certnin  lands,  wMch  he  menti 
neis^hbourhood  of  Syracuse.  The  Syraeosans,  who  were  in  h 
ing  Dionysins  alive,  rejected  these  proposals ;  and  Dionysias,  < 
reconciling  them  to  his  terms,  left  the  citadel  in  the  hanite  < 
eon  Apollocrates,  and  taking  the  advantage  of  a  favcurable  win 
ed  for  Italy  with  his  treasures  and  effects  of  the  greatest  valu 
of  his  fnends  as  were  dearest  to  him. 

Heraelides,  who  commanded  the  galleys,  was  very  much  Uai 
ing  suffered  him  to  escape  by  his  negligence.  To  regain  the 
▼enr,  he  proposed  a  new  ^stributlon  ^  lands,  insinifating,  tb 
was  founded  in  e<|nality,  so  poverty  was  the  principle  of  serviti 
Dion's  oppostog  this  motion,  Heradides  persuaded  the  people  tc 
/lay  of  the  foreign  troops,  who  amounted  to  MOO  meh,  to  dec 
diviMOB  of  land,  to  appoint  new  generals,  and  deliver  themseli 
time  from  Dion's  Insupportable  severity.  The  Syracusans  i 
nominated  twenty-five  new  officers,  Heraelides  being  one  ol 
ber. 

At  the  same  time  they  sent  privately  to  solicit  the  foreign 
abandon  Dion,  and  jola  with  them,  promising  to  give  them  a  i 
government  as  liatives  and  citizens.  Those  generous  troops  n 
offer  with  disdain  ;  an4  then  placing  Dion  in  the  centre  of  tfc 
fidelity  and  affection  of  which  (here  are  few  examples,  they  i 
bodies  and  their  arms  a  rampart  for  him,  and  carried  him  out 
without  doing  the  least  violence  to  any  body,  but  warmly  repr 
they  met  with  ingratitude  and  perfidy.  The  Syracusans,  who 
their  small  number,  and  attriboted  their  moderation  to  fear  an 
courage^  began  to  attack  them,  not  doubting  tmt  that  they  should 
put  them  all  to  the  sword,  before  they  got  out  of  the  city. 

Dion,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  either  fighting  the  citizens, 
ing  with  his  troops,  held  out  his  hands  to  the  Syracusans,  impio 
in  the  roost  tender  and  affectionate  manner  to  desist,  and  point 
citadel  fbll  of  enemies,  who  saw  all  that  passed  with  the  utmost 
finding  them  deaf  and  insensible  to  all  his  remonstrances,  he  c< 
his  soldiers  to  march  in  close  order  without  attacking ;  which  th< 
contenting  themselves  with  making  a  great  noise  with  their  arms 
ing  great  cries,  as  if  they  were  going  to  fall  upon  the  Syracus 
latter  were  dismayed  with  those  appearances,  and  ran  away  in  e 
without  being  pursued.  Dion  hastened  the  march  of  his  troo] 
the  country  of  the  Leontines. 

The  officers  of  the  Syracusans,  laughed  at  and  ridieiried  by  t1 
of  the  city,  were  ^lesirons  to  retneve  their  honour,  and>  made  th 
take  arms,  and  return  to  the  pursuit  of  Dion.  They  came  up  w 
the  pass  of  a  river,  and  maile  their  hone  advance  to  skirmish, 
they  saw  that  Dion  was  resolved  in  earnest  to  repel  their  Insults 
made  his  troops  face  about  with-  great  indignation,  they  were  agi 
with  terror,  and  taking  to  their  heels  in  a  more  ^tameful  maonei 
fore^  nuide  all  the  haste  they  eoohl'to  regain  the  city. 

*  A.  M.  9644.    Ant  J.  C.  360. 


ill  treatmeot  of  those  troops  to  the  Syracusans,  who  on  their  side  sent  dep- 
uties to  complain  of  Dion.  Syracuse  was  intoxicated  with  inconsiderate 
joy,  and  insolent  prosperity,  which  entirely  banished  reflection  and  judg- 
ment. 

£yery  thing  conspired  to  swell  and  inflame  their  pride.  The  citadel  was 
so  much  reduced  by  famine,  that  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius,  after  having 
sufiered  very  much,  resolved  at  last  to  surrender  it.  They  sent  in  the 
night  to  make  that  proposal,  and  were  to  perform  conditions  *tbe  next 
morning.  But  at  day-break,  whilst  they  were  preparing  to  exeeate  the 
treaty,  Nypsius,  an  able,  and  valiant  general,  whom  Dionysius  had  sent 
from  Italy,  with  com  and  money  to  Uie  besieged,  appeared  with  his  gal- 
leys,  and  anchored  near  Aretbusa.  Plenty  succeeding  on  a  sudden  to  &m- 
ine,  Nypsius  landed  his  troops,  and  summoned  an  assembly,  wherein  be 
made  a  speech  to  the  soldiers  suitable  to  the  present  eofyuncture,  which 
determined  them  to  hassard  all  dangers.  The  citadel,  that  was  upon  the 
point  of  surrendering,  was  relieved  in  this  manner,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion. 

The  Syracusans  at  the  same  time  hastened  on  board  their  galleys,  and 
attacked  the  enemy's  fleet.  They  sunk  some  of  their  ships,  took  others, 
and  pursued  the  rest  to  the  shore. 

But  this  very  victory  was  the  occasion  of  their  ruin.  Abandoned  to 
their  own  discretion,  without  either  leader  or  authority  to  command 
them,  or  counsel,  the  officers  as  well  as  eoldiersgave  themselves  up  to  re- 
joicing, feasting,  drinking,  debauchery,  and  every  kind  of  loose  excess. 
Nypsius  knew  well  how  to  take  advantage  of  this  general  infatuation.'  He 
attacked  the  wall  that  inclosed  the  citadel,  of  which  having  made  himself 
master,  he  demolished  it  in  several  places,  and  permitted  his  soldiers  to  en- 
ter and  plunder  the  city.  All  things  were  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Here 
the  citizens,  half  asleep,  bad  their  throats  cut ;  thfir  houses  were  plunder- 
ed, whilst  the  women  and  children  were  driven  off  Into  the  citadel,  with- 
out regard  to  their  tears,  cries,  and  lamentations. 

There  was  but  one  man  who  could  remedy  this  misfortune,  and  preserve 
the  city.  This  was  in  every  body's  thoughts,  but  no  one  had  courage 
enough  to  propose  it ;  so  much  ashamed  were  they  of  the  ungenerous  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  driven  him  out.  As  the  danger  increased  erery 
moment,  and  already  approached  the  quarter  Achradina,  in  the  height  of 
their  extremity  and  despair,  a  voice  was  heard  from  the  horse  and  allies, 
which  said  "  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  recal  Dion  and  (he  Pelo- 
'*  ponnesian  troops  from  the  countiy  of  the  iieontines."  As  soon  as  any 
body  had  courage  enough  to  utter  those  words,  they  were  the  general  cry 
of  the  Syracusans,  who  with  tears  of  joy  and  grief,  made  prayeca  to  the 
gods,  that  they  would  bring  him  back  to  them.  The  hope  alone  f^seeiBg 
him  again,  gave  thep  new  courage,  and  enabled  them  to  make  head 
against  the  enemy.  The  deputies  set  out  immediately  with  full  speed,  nnfl 
arrived  at  the  city  of  Leonfium  late  in  ibe  evening. 

As  soon  as  they  alighted,  they  threw  themselves  at  Dion's  foet,  bctlied 
in  their  tears,  and  related  the  deplorable  eiUremity  to  which  the  Syraon- 
sans  were  reduced.  Some  of  the  Leontines^  and  several  of  the  PeMtfii^ 
nesian  soldiers,  who  bad  seen  them  arrive,  were  already  got  round  iUiti$ 

*  Plut.  p.  975—981.    Diod.  p.  422,  4!:s. 
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sQinettiiof  Teryefttrttonliiiftiy  iwd  btppened.  Dion  badi 
what  ibBj  had  to  taf ,  than  he  earried  thetn  with  him  toj 
which  fonaad  ittelf  inunediatelj,  ft>r  the  people  ran  thil 
danee  of  eageraeM.  The  two  principal  depntie*  exelaimefr 
tfae-^eatnew  of  their  dislrem,  and  *^  implored  the  foreign  11 
*^  to  the  relief  of  the  Syracusans,  and  to  forget  the  ill  treat 
^^  reoeited;  and  the  rather,  heeaose  that  anfbrlunate  peopi 
''  paid  a  teverer  penalty  for  it  than  the  most  injnred  amo^ 
^*  desire  to  inpoM. 

.   The  depntiea  having  fiairfied  their  diaeoarse,  the  whole  ^ 
the  aasembiy  was  held,  eoatinned  sad  and  silent    Dion  rod 
na  he  began  to  speak,  a  torrent  of  tears  suppressed  his  utteral 
eign  soldiers  called  out  to  him  to  lake  eonmgei  and  expresd 
compassion  for  bis  grief.    At  length,  having  recovered  himl 
spoke   to  them  in  these  terms :  ^  Men  of  Peloponnesas,  aii 
*'  lies,  I  have  assembled  yon  here,  that  yon  might  defiberal 
*^  gards  yovrselres ;  as  for  my  part,  I  must  not  deliberate  ai 
*^  when  Syracuse  is  in  danger*    If  I  cannot  preserve  it^  1  go  1 
^*  it,  and  to  bury  myself  in  its  ruins«    But  for  yoO|  if  you  ar( 
'f  assist  US  once  more ;  us,  who  are  the  most  imprudent  and  1 
*'  nate  of  mankind ;  come  and  rslieve  the  city  of  Syracuse^ 
''  forth  the  work  of  your  hands.    If  not,  and  the  just  subjects 
*^  which  you  haveagainst  the  Syracusans,  determine  you  to  at 
*^  in  their  present  condition,  and  to  suffer  them  to  perish ^  may 
*^  from  the  imoiortal  gods  the  reward  yeu  merit  for  the  affecH 
*'  i^  which  yon  have  hUherto  expressed  for  me.    Por  the  restj 
*'  to  desire,  that  you  will  keep  Dion  in  your  remembrance, 
*^  abandon  you  when  unvvorthily  treated  by  his  comilry,  nor 
"  when  lallen  into  usisfortunes.'' 

He  had  no  sooner  ceased  speaking,  when  the  Ibtetgil  soldi 

with  loud  cries,  and  entreated  him  to  lead  them  on  that  moi 

relief  of  Syracnse.    The  deputies,  transported  with  joy,  saluted 

ced  them,  praying  the  gods  to  bestow  apon  Dion  and  them, 

happiness  and  piosperity*    When  the  tumult  was  appeased,  E 

them  to-  prepare  for  the  march,  and  as  soon  as  they  hacl  su 

turn  with  their  arms  to  the  same  phice,  being  delennined  to 

'^  same  night,  and  fly  to  the  relief  of  his  country. 

''  In  the  mean  time  at  Syracuse,  the  oAcers  of  Dionysius,  i 

^  ilone  all  the  mischief  they  could  to  the  city,  retired  at  mght  it 

^^  del,  with  the  loss  of  some  of  their  soldiers.    This  short  resp 

*^         seditious  orators  new  courage,  who  flattering  themselves  that 

)^         would  lie  still  afler  what  they  bed  done,  eHhorted  the  Synieui 

^         no  further  of  Dion,  nor  to  receive  him  if  he  came  to  their  re 

f         foreign  troops,  nor  to  yield  to  them  in  courage,  but  to  defen 

P        and  liberty  with  their  own  arms  and  valowr.    New  deputies  w< 

H'        dispatched  Ihim  the  general  officers  to  prevent  his  coming,  ai 

P        principal  citiaeas  and  his  friends,  to  desire  him  to  hasten  his  mi 

diflerence  of  sentiments,  and  contrariety  of  advices^  oecaslonec 

1,^       ing  slowly,  and  by  small  journeys* 

^  When  the  nigiit  was  far  tpent,  Dion's  enemies  seiaedltbe  g 

P       city,  to  prevent  his  entrance*    At  the  same  instmit  Nypwus,  t 
ft^       of  all  that  passed  in  Syracuse,  made  a  sally  from  the  citadel  wi 
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ed.  Nothing  but  slaughter  ana  Diooa  was  seen  every  wuere.  j:^or  aio  uiey 
stop  for  the  pillage,  but  seemed  to  have  no  other  view  than  to  nrin  and  de- 
stroy all  before  (hem.  One  would  bare  thought  that  the  son  of  I>ioii7«- 
ras,  whom  his  father  had  left  Id  the  eitadel,  being  reduced  to  despair  and 
prompted  by  an  excess  of  hatred  for  tHe  Byracusans,  was  deCermiiied  to 
bury  the  tyranny  in  the  ruins  of  the  city.  To  prevent  Dion's  relief  of  if, 
they  had  recourse  to  fire,  the  swiftest  of  destructions,  boniiiig  with  torch- 
es and  lighted  straw,  ail  places  within  their  power,  and  darting  eombosti- 
bles  against  the  rest.  Tbe  Syracusans,  who  (led  to  avoid  the  flames,  were 
butchered  in  the  streets ;  and  those  who,  to  shvn  the  all  nardeviog  sword, 
retired  into  the  houses,  were  driven  out  of  them  again  by  the  incroaohing' 
fire ;  for  there  was  abundance  of  bouses  bumiiig,  and  many  that  feH  ii|>od 
the  people  in  the  streets. 

These  very  flames  opened  tbe  city  for  Dioi»,  by  oMiging  tbe  citiaEens  to 
agree  in  not  keeping  the  gates  shut  against  him.  Couriers  alter  eouriere 
were  dispatched  to  hasten  his  march.  Heraclides  himself,  bis  most  de- 
clared and  mortal  enemy,  deputed  his  brother,  and  afterwards  his  iracle 
Theodotns,  to  conjure  him  to  advance  with  the  utmost  speed,  there  beiag 
nobody  besides  himself  to  make  head  against  the  enemy,  he  being  wooihK 
ed,  and  the  city  afmost  entirely  ruined  and  reduced  to  ashes. 

Dion  received  this  news  when  he  was  about  W  stadia  (two  or  three 
leagues)  frona-  the  gates.  His  soldiers  upon  that  occasion,  marched  with 
the  utmost  diligence,  and  with  so  goo<l  a  will,  that  it  was  not  long  before 
he  arrived  at  the  waHs  of  the  city.  He  there  detached  his  light  armed 
troops  against  the  enemy,  to  re-animate  the  Syracusans  by  tbe  sight  of 
them.  He  (hen  drew  up  his  heavy  armed  infantry,  and  the  eitinens  whe^ 
came  running  to  join  him  on  all  sld^.  He  divided  them  into  amall  par^ 
ties,  of  greater  depth  than  front,  and  put  different  oACers-  at  the  head  of 
them,  that  they  might  be  capable  of  attacking  in  several  places  at  oneCp 
and  appear  stronger  and  more  formidable  to  tbe  enemy. 

After  having  made  these  dispositions,  and  prayed  to  the  gods,  be  nareh- 
ed  across  iSbe  city  against  the  enemy.  In  every  street  as  he  passed,  he  wav 
welcomed  with  acdauMitions,  criesof  joy,  and  songs  of  victory,  minified 
vrith  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  all  the  Syracusans,  who  eaHed  Dion  their 
preserver  and  their  god,  and  his  soldiers,  their  brothers  and  fellow  cidsens. 
At  that  instant  there  was  not  a  single  man  in  the  city  ao  fond  of  lie,  as 
not  to  be  much  more  in  pain  for  Dion's  safety  than  bis  own,  and  not  to 
fear  much  more  for  him  than  for  all  the  rest  together,  seeing  bim  march 
foremost  to  so  great  a  danger,  over  blood,  fire,  and  dead  bodies,  with 
which  the  streets  and  public  places  were  universally  covered. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  view  of  the  enemy  was  no  less  terrible :  for  they 
were  animated  by  rage  and  despair,  and  were  posted  in  flne  of  battle  be- 
hind the  rains  of  the  wall  they  had  thrown  down,  which  made  the  approach 
very  difficult  and  dangerous.  They  were  under  the  necessity  of  defending 
the  citadel,  which  was  tbeir  safety  and  retreat,  and  dnrat  not  remove  from 
if,  lest  their  comnniiiication  shoiHd  he  cut  off.  But  what  was  mo^  capa- 
ble of  disordering  and  discouraging  Dion's  soldiers,  and  made  their  ttareb 
very  painful  and  difficult,  was  the  fire ;  for  wherever  they  tamed 
Selves,  they  marched  by  the  light  of  the  houses  in  flames,  and  wero  i 
ed  to  go  over  ruins  in  the  midst  of  the  fires  ;  exposing  themselves  ■ 
cruf^ied  in  pieces  by  the  foil  of  walls,  beams,  and  roofs  of  hoe 
tottered  half  consumed  by  the  flames,  and  under  the  neoesrity  of  I 
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muigraa  wnp  uiisu 

When  th9f  had  joined  the  enemy,  only  i^very  small  nu 
aide  were  eepable  c^  coming  lo  blows,  from  (be  want  of  roo 
evennesa  of  the  ground*  But  at  length,  Dion'e  aoldierg,  ei 
•uppoffted  by  the  ciiea  and  ardour  of  the  Syracusana,  chaq 
with  anoh  redoubled  vigour,  that  the  troopa  of  Nypsiua  ga 
greatest  part  of  them  escaped  into  the  citadel,  which  was  i 
those  who  remained  without  being  broken,  were  cut  to  piee 
suit  by  the  foreign  troops. 

The  time  would  not  admit  their  making  immediate  rejoic 
vietoiy,  in  the  manner  ao  i^neat  an  exploit  deserved ;  the  S; 
ing  obligtHi  to  apply  to  the  preaervation  of  their  houses,  a; 
whole  night  in  extioguiahlng  the  fire ;  which  however  they 
without  great  difficulty. 

At  the  return  of  day,  none  of  the  aeditioua  orators  durst  st 
but  all  fled  self-condemned,  to  avoid  the  punishment  due  tc 
Only  Heraolides  and  Theodotus  eame  to  Dion,  and  put  th< 
his  hands,  confessing  their  iiyurious  treatment  of  him,  and*  < 
not  lo  imitate  tiieir  ill  conduct ;  that  it  became  Dion,  superioi 
all  other  respeela  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  show  himself  a 
that  greatness  of  soul,  which  could  conquer  resentment 
and  forgive  the  nngiatefnl,  who  owned  themselves  uoworli 
don. 

Heraclides  and  Theodotus  having  made  these  supplici 
friends  advised  him  not  to  spare  men  of  their  vile  and  i 
position,  but  to  abandon  Heraclides  to  the  soldien»  and  in  i 
terminate  from  the  state  that  spirit  of  sedition  and  intrigue : 
that  has  really  something  of  madness  in  it,  and  is  no  less  to  b< 
its  pernicious  consequences  than  tyranny  itself.  But  Dion  to  a 
said,  **  that  other  captains  generally  nuule  the  means  of  cod  i 
*'  enemies  their  sole  application ;  that  for  his  part  he  had  |  i 
<'  time  in  the  academy,  in  learning  to  subdue  aogery  envy,  ai  i 
'*  ring  passions  of  the  mind :  that  the  sign  of  having  eonqu(  i 
*^  not  kindness  and  affability  to  friends  and  persons  of  merit, 
*'  those  with  humanity  who  have  injured  us,  and  in  being  al«  ! 
*'  forgive,  them ;  that  he  did  not  desire  so  much  to  appear  sopi  i 
*'  elides  in  power  and  ability,  as  in  wisdom  and  justice  ;  foi 
*^  and  essential  superiority  consists.    That  if  Heraclides  be  w 
f*  ious,  and  perfidious,  must  Dion  contaminate  and  dishonour  I 
<'  low  resentment  ?  It  is  true,  according  to  human  laws,  there 
**  less  injustice  in  revenging  an  injury  than  committing  it ;  bt 
*^  suit  nature,  we  shall  find  both  the  one  and  the  other  to  have 
*'  the  same  weakness  of  miod.    Besides,  there  is  no  disposition 
**  and  savage  but  may  be  vanquished  by  the  force  of  kind  usagi ; 
^*  tioo."  Dion  upon  these  maxims  pardoned  Heraclides. 

His  next  application  was  to  inclose  the  citadel  with  a  new  vi 
ordered  each  of  the  Syracnsans  to  go  and  cut  a  large  stake. 
he  set  his  soldiers  to  work,  whilst  the  Syracusans  took  their  rei 
rounded  the  citadel  in  this  manner  with  a  strong  palisade,  bt 
perceived ;  so  that  in  ihe  morning,  the  greatness  of  the  wo 
suddenness  of  the  execution,  were  matter  of  admiration  for  al 
as  well  the  enemy  as  the  citizens. 

Baving  finished  this  paliwdci  be  buried  the  dead ',  an<l  di 


authority  by  Bea  and  land.  Ail  the  people  ^  worth,  and  the  most  < 
siderable  of  the  citizens  were  pleased  with  the  propo6al|  and  desired  that 
it  might  have  the  authority  of  the  assembly.  Sot  the  laariBen  and  arti- 
sans who  were  sorry  that  Heraalides  shoald  lose  the  offiee  oladmiial ;  and 
convinced,  that  although  he  was  very  little  estimahle  in  all  other  respects^ 
he  would  at  least  he  more  for  the  people  than  Dioa :  they  opposed  It  wItt 
all  their  power.  Dion,  to  avoid  distorbaoee  and  oonfoslon,  tfid  not  insist 
upon  that  point,  and  acquiesced  that  Heraelides  sliookl  eontiiive  to  com- 
mand in  chief  at  sea.  But  his  opposing  the  distribution  of  lands  and  bous- 
es, which  they  were  earnest  for  having  take  place,  and  his  cancelling  and 
annulling  whatever  had  been  decreed  upon  that  head,  embroiled  lum  with 
them  irretrievably. 

Heraelides,  taking  advantage  of  a  disposition  so  favourable  to  his  vlews^ 
did  not  fail  to  revive  his  cabals  and  intrigues ;  as  appeared  openly  by  an 
attempt  of  his  to  make  himself  mnster  of  Syracuse,  and  to  shut  the  gates 
upon  his  rival  ]  but  it  proved  unsuccessful.  A  Spartan,  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  aid  of  Syracuse,  negodated  a  new  aceottmodatiott  between 
Heradldes  and  Dion,  under  the  strictest  oaths,  and  the  strongest  assnmnoes 
of  obedience  on  the  nde  of  the  former :  weak  ties  to  a  man  void  of  lUth 
and  probity. 

The  Syracosans,  having  dismissed  thdr  sea  forces,  who  were  beooon 
unnecessary,  applied  -solely  to  the  slepce  of  tbe  citadel,  and  rebuilt  the 
wall  which  had  been  thrown  down.  As  no  relief  came  to  the  besieged, 
and  bread  began  to  fall  short  with  them,  the  soldiers  grew  nmtfaions,  and 
would  observe  no  discipline,  The  son  of  Dionysius,  finding  bimseif  with- 
out hope  of  resource,  capitulated  with  Dion,  to  surrender  the  dtndei, 
wHh  all  the  arms  and  monltloiis  of  war.  He  carried  his  mother  and  slsteia 
away  with  him ;  tilled  five  galleys  with  his  people  and  eflects,  and  went  to 
his  father :  for  Dion  gave  blpi  entire  Kberty  to  retire  unmolested*  It  Is 
easy  to  conceive  the  joy  of  the  dCy  upon  his  departure.  Women, 
children,  old  people,  all  were  passionately  fond  of  gratifjring  their  eyes, 
from  Uie  poK'with  so  agreeable  a  spectacle,  and  solemniaed  the  joyful  d^ 
on  which,  after  so  many  years  servitude,  the  sun  arose  for  4he  Qrst  tiato 
upon  the  Syracusan  lilN^ty. 

Apollocrates  having  set  sail,  and  Dion  begun  his  march  to  enter  the  cit« 
adel ;  the  princesses  who  were  there  did  not  stay  till  he  arrived,  but  oamn 
out  to  meet  him  at  the  gates^  Aristomaehe  led  the  son  of  Dion,  after 
whom  came  Arete  his  wHb,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  lull  of 
tears.  Dion  embraced  his  sister  first,  and  afterwards  his  son.  Aristo* 
mache  then  presentiifg  Arete  to  him,  spoke  thus :  *^  The  tears  you  sen 
'^  h^r  shed,  the  shame  expressed  in  her  looks,  at  the  time  your  pmseacn 
f^restoresus  life  and  joy,  her  silence  itself,  and  her  oonfusiott,  sufficient* 
^<  ly  denote  the  grief  she  sutfers  at  the  sight  of  an  husband,  to  whom 
*^  another  has  lieen  substituted  contrary  to  her  will,  but  who  alone  has  al» 
*<  ways  possessed  her  heart.  Shall  she  salute  you  as  her  unele,  shidi  she 
"  embrace  you  as  her  husband  V  Aristomaehe  having  spoke  In  this  man* 
per,  Dion,  with  his  ikee  bathed  in  tears,  tenderiy  embraced  his  wile  | 
to  whom  he  gave  his  son,  and  sent  them  heme  to  his  house ;  becanse  he 
thought  proper  to  leave  the  ^tadel  to  the  discretion  of  the  Syraoysaasp  M 
an  evidence  of  their  libertjr. 

For  himself,  after  having  rewarded  with  a  munificence  truly  royal sdi 
those  that  bad  contributed  to^hb  success,  ac^xmHng  to  their  rank  and  meri^ 


Ijr  of  Bleilf  iNit  of  Oafthage  and  all  Gfeaoe,  who  aateenied  I 
md  moat  fortanate  captain  that  aver  Hrad,  he  constantly  r«| 
^Bal  Bimplieity ;  as  modest  and  plain  In  hn  garb,  eqoipa| 
as  if  he  had  fived  hi  the  aeademy  with  Plato,  and  not  with  j 
armies,  with  oAcers  and  soldiers^  who  ofleo  breathe  nothing 
and  magnillcenee.  Acoordingly,  at  the  time  Plato  wrote  I 
^  file  eyes  of  all  mankind  were  npon  him  i^ne  ;*'  little  affe^ 
general  admhrationi  his  thonghts  were  always  intent  npon  ( 
that  school  of  wisdom  and  Tirtoe,  where  exploits  and  soccei| 
judged  from  the  external  splendoor  and  nmse  with  whicb  thej 
ed,  bot  from  the  wise  and  modemte  use  of  them. 

Dion  designed  to  establish  a  form  of  government  in  Sy  raei| 
of  the  Spartan  and  Cretan,  bat  wherein  the  aristocratical  wi 
prerall,  and  lo  dedde  important  aihirs  by  the  aothority,  wi 
iog  to  Ms  plan,  was  to  be  rested  in  a  eenaell  of  elders.  Hea 
opposed  him  in  this  scheme,  still  tarbnient  and  seditious  aeco 
torn,  and  solely  inlmit  upon  gahiing  the  people  by  flatteiy,  e 
otiMr  popvlar  arts.  One  day,  when  Dion  sent  for  him  to  thii 
amwered  that  he  would  not  come ;  and  that,  being  only  a  pii 
he  shonld  be  in  the  assembly  with  the  rest  of  the  citinens, 
was  summoned.  His  view,  in  such  behaviour,  was  to  make 
the  people,  and  to  render  Dion  odious ;  who,  weary  of  his  repi 
permitted  those  to  lull  him  he  had  formerly  prevented.  The: 
ly  went  to  his  house  and  dispatched  him.  We  shall  see  pres 
own  sense  of  this  action. 

The  Syracusans  were  highly  affected  at  his  death ;  but  as  D 
leed  his  Ameral  with  great  magnificence,  followed  his  body  i 
the  head  of  his  whole  army,  and  afterwards  harangued  the  ( 
the  occasion,  they  were  appeased  and  forgave  him  the  murd 
oed  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  dity  ever  to  be  free  from  < 
and  sedition  widlst  Heraciides  and  Dion  reigned  together. 

*  After  that  murder  Dkm  never  knew  joy  or  peace  of  min< 
ecus  spectre,  which  he  saw  in  the  night,  filled  him  with  troi 
and  melancholy.  The  phantom  se«med  a. woman  of  enorm 
who,  in  her  attire,  air,  and  haggard  looks,  resembled  a  fnry  s 
house  with  Tidence.  His  son's  death,  wh^r  some  unknov 
thrown  himself  from  the  roof  of  an  house,  passed  for  the  acco 
of  that  ominous  apparition,  and  was  the  prelude  to  his  misfoi 
lippus  gave  the  last  hand  to  them.  He  was  an  Athenian  with 
had  contracted  an  intimate  friendship,  whilst  he  lodged  in  I 
Athens,  and  with  whom  he  had  lived  erer  after  with  entire  i 
anboonded  confidence.  Calippus,  havmg  given  himself  up  t 
tioas  views,  and  entertained  thoughts  of  making  himself  mast 
cme,  threw  <^  all  regard  for  the  sacred  ties  of  friendship  and 
and  contrived  to  get  rid  of  Dion,  who  was  the  sole  obstacle  to 
Notwithstanding  his  care  to  conceal  them,  they  got  air,  and 
ears  of  Dion's  sister  and  wife,  who  lost  no  time,  and  spared 
diseover  the  truth  by  a  very  strict  enquiry.  To  prevent  its  effe 
to  them  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  the  appearance  of  being  i 
that  any  body  should  suspect  him  of  such  a  crime,  or  think  him 
so  black  a  design.    They  insisted  upon  his  taking  the  great  oa 
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sible  to  imagine. 

The  oath  cost  him  nothing,  but  did  not  conyince  the  prineeasea*  Thej 
daily  received  new  iotimationa  of  hia  guilt  from  aevenl  handa,  aa  did  Di- 
on himself,  whoae  friends  in  general  persuaded  him  to  prerent  Calippna* 
crime  by  a  just  and  sudden  punishment  But  he  ne?ser  could  reaolre  up- 
on it.  The  death  of  Heraclides,  which  he  looked  upon  aa  an  horribia 
blot  in  his  reputation  and  yirtne,  was  perpetually  preaent  to  hia  troubled 
imagination,  and  renewed  by  continual  terrors  hia  grief  and  repentance. 
Tormented  night  and  day  by  that  cruel  remembraace,  he  professed  that 
he  had  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths,  and  preaent  his  throat  to  whoever 
would  kill  him,  than  to  lire  under  the  necesatty  of  continual  precantiona, 
not  only  against  his  enemies,  but  the  best  of  his  friends. 

Calippus  ill  deserved  that  name^  He  haatened  the  execution  of  hia 
crime,  and  caused  Dion  to  be  assassinated  in  hia  own  house  by  the  Za- 
cynf hian  soldiers,  who  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  interest  The  sister 
and  wife  of  that  prince  were  put  into  prison,  where  the  latter  was  dettrer* 
ed  of  a  son  whom  she  resolved  to  nurae  there  herselfl 

*  After  this  murder,  Calippus  was  for  some  time  in  a  splendid  condifion, 
having  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  by  the  means  of  the  troops, 
who  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  service,  in  effect  of  the  gifts  he  beatow- 
ed  upon  them.  The  pagans  believed  that  the  divinity  ought  to  puniah 
great  crimes  in  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  manner  in  this  life :  and  Plu- 
tarch observes,  that  the  success  of  Calippus  occasioned  very  great  conn- 
plaints  against  (he  gods,  as  suffering  calmly,  and  without  indignation,  the 
yilest  of  men  to  raise  himself  to  so  exalted  a  fortune  by  so  detestable  and 
Hnptous  a  method.  But  providence  was  not  long  without  justifying  itself; 
for  Calippus  soon  suffered  (he  punishment  of  his  guilt  Having  marched 
with  his  troops  to  take  Catana,  Syracuse  revolted  against  him,  and  threw 
pff  so  shameful  a  subjection.  He  afterwards  attacked  Messina,  where 
he  lost  abundance  of  men,  and  particularly  the  Zacynthian  soldiers,  who 
had  murdered  Dion.  No  city  of  Sicily  would  receive  him  ;  but  all  detest- 
ing him  as  the  most  execrable,  of  wretches,  he  retired  to  Rhegiura,  where, 
l^er  having  led  for  some  time  a  miserable  life,  be  was  killed  by  Leptinus 
|ind  Polyperchon,  and,  it  was  said  with  the  aame  dagger  with  which  Dion 
^d  been  assassinated. 

History  has  few  examples  of  so  distinct  an  attention  of  providence  to 
punish  great  crimes,  such  aa  murder,  perfidy,  treason,  either  in  the  au* 
thorsof  those  crimes  themselves,  who  commanded  or  executed  them,  or 
jn  the  accomplices  any  way  concerneil  in  them.  The  divine  justice  evi- 
dences itself  from  time  to  time  in  this  manner,  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
unconcerned  and  inattentive ;  and  to  prevent  the  inundation  of  crimes^ 
which  an  entire  impunity  would  occasion  ;  but  it  does  not  always  distin- 
guish itself  by  remarkable  chastisements  in  this  world,  to  intimate  to 
mankind  that  greater  punishments  are  reserved  for  guilt  in  the  next 

As  for  Aristomache  and  Arete  ns  soon  as  they  came  out  of  prison,  Ice- 
tes  of  Syracuse,  one  of  Dion's  friends,  received  them  into  his  house,  and 
treated  them  at  first  with  an  attenlion,  fidelity,  and  generosity  of  the  most 
exemplary  kind,  had  he  persevered  :  but  complying  at  last  with  Dion*8  en- 
emies, he  provided  a  bark  for  them,  and  having  put  them  on  board,  un- 

*  A.M.  5646.    AntJ.C.  8GC. 


wv  9vm,  av  wo*  uo\  lou^  wiiuuui  reveiYiu|^  iu«  vniwubeuiu 
black  treachery ;  for  being  taken  bj  Timoleon,  he  was  i 
Vhe  BjrracusaoBy  faUy  to  ayeoge  Dion,  killed  aiao  the  two 
traitor. 

*  The  relations  and  friends  of  Dion,  soon  after  his  death, 
to  Plato  to  consult  him  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  shoul 
the  present  troubled  and  floetuating  condition  of  Syracuse, 
what  sort  of  goTernment  it  was  proper  to  establish  there, 
knew  the  Sy racuNins  were  equally  incapable  of  entire  libert, 
servitude,  exhorted  them  strenuously  to  pacify  all  things  as  si 
ble,  and* for  that  purpose  to  change  the  tyranny,  of  which  th 
was  odious,  into  a  lawful  sovereignty,  which  would  make  sul 
and  agreeable.  Be  advised  them,  and  according  to  him  it ! 
on's  opinion  to  create  three  kings ;  one  to  be  Hipparinus, 
another  Hipparinus,  Dionysius  the  younger's  brother,  who  &< 
well  inclined  towards  the  people;  and  Dtonysius  himself, 
comply  with  such  conditions  as  should  be  prescribed  him  ;  t 
ty  to  be  not  unlike  that  of  the  kings  of  Sparta.  By  the  si 
SB  magistrates  w^e  to  be  appointed  to  take  care  that  the  lai 
duly  observed,  to  have  great  authority  both  in  times  of  war, 
and  to  serve  as  a  balance  between  the  power  of  the  kinp,  the 
the  people. 

it  does  not  appear  that  this  advice  was  ever  followed,  whicl 
its  great  inconveniences.  It  is  only  known  that  Hipparinus, 
brother,  having  landed  at  Syracuse  with  a  fleet,  and  conside 
expelled  Calippus,  and  exercised  the  sovereign  power  two  yea 

The  history  of  Sicily,  as  related  thus  far,  includes  about  6 
ginning  with  Dionysius  the  elder,  who  reigned  38  of  them,  a 
ing  to-  the  death  of  Dion.    I  shall  return  in  the  sequel  to  the  i 
cily,  and  shall  relate  the  end  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  and 
lishmeut  of  the  Syracusan  liberty  by  Tlmoleon. 

SECTION  IV. 

CHARACTER   OF   DION. 

IT  is  not  easy  to  find  so  many  excellent  qualities  in  one  ai 
person  as  were  united  In  Diou.  I  do  not  consider  in  this  p!ac< 
derful  taste  for  the  sciences,  his  art  of  associating  them  with 
employments  of  peace  and  war,  of  extracting  from  them  the  n 
duct  and  maxinio  of  goverumcnt,  and  of  making  them  an  eq 
and  honourable  entertainment  of  his  leisure;  I  confine  mj 
statesman  and  patriot,  and  in  this  view  how  admirably  does 
Greatness  of  soul,  elevation  of  senlinrient,  generosity  in  bei 
wealth,  heroic  valour  iu  battle,  attended  with  a  coofness  of  ten 
prudence  scarce  to  be  paralleled,  a  mind  vast  and  capable  of 
views,  a  constancy  not  to  be  shaken  by  the  greatest  dangers,  oi 
nnexpceted  revolutions  of  fortune,  the  love  of  his  country  and 
tic  good,  carried  almost  to  excess :  these  are  part  of  Dion's  vir 
design  he  formed  of  delivering  his  country  from  the  yoke  of  ly 

*  Plat  epist  viii.  f  Died.  I  xvi.  p.  436. 


TTortby  of  admiratioo,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  most  abore  human  us- 
ture,  ifl  the  greatness  of  soul,  and  unexampled  patience,  with  which  he 
suffered  the  ingratitude  of  his  country.  He  had  abandoned  and  sacrifi- 
ced every  thing  to  come  to  their  relief;  he  had  reduced  the  tyranny  to 
extremities,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  re-establishing  them  in  the  full 
possession  of  their  liberty :  in  return  for  such  great  services  they  shame- 
fully expelled  him  the  city,  accompanied  with  an  handful  of  foreign  sol- 
diers, whose  fidelity  they  had  not  been  able  to  corrupt;  they  load  him 
with  injuries,  and  add  to  their  base  perfidy  the  most  cruel  outrsges  and 
indignity :  to  punish  those  ungrateful  traitors  he  had  only  a  signal  to  giTe, 
and  to  leave  the  rest  to  the  indignation  of  his  soldiers :  master^  of  theirs, 
as  well  as  bis  own  temper,  he  stops  their  impetuosity,  and  without  .die- 
arming  their  hands,  restrains  their  just  rage,  suffering  them  in  the  very 
height  and  ardour  of  an  attack,  only  to  terrify  and  not  to  kill  his  enemiest 
because  he  could  not  forget  that  they  were  his  fellow-citizens  and  breth- 
ren. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  defect  that  can  be  objected  to  Dion,  which 
is,  his  having  something  rigid  and  austere  in  his  manner,  that  made  him 
less  accessible  and  sociable  than  he  should  have  been,  and  kept  even 
persons  of  worth  and  his  best  friends  at  a  kind  of  distance.  Plato,  and 
those  who  had  his  glory  sincerely  at  heart,  had  often  animadverted  upon 
this  turn  of  mind  in  him :  but  notwithstanding  the  reproaches  which  were 
made  him  upon  his  too  austere  gravity,  and  the  inflexible  severity  with 
which  he  treated  the  people,  he  still  piqued  himself  upon  abating  nothing 
of  them  :  whether  bis  genius  was  entirely  averse  to  the  arts  of  insinoation 
and  persuasion,  or  that  from  the  view  of  correcting  and  reforming  the 
Syracusans,  vitiated  and  corrupted  by  the  flattering  and  complaisant  dis- 
courses of  their  orators,  he  chose  that  rough  and  manly  manner  of  behav* 
ing  to  them. 

.  Dion  was  mistaken  in  the  mast  essential  point  of  governing.  From  the. 
throne  to  the  lowest  office  in  the  state,  whoever  b  charged  with  the  care  of 
ruling  and  conducting  others,  ought  particularly  to  study  the  *  art  of  man- 
aging men's  tempers,  and  of  giving  them  that  bent  and  turn  of  mind  that 
may  beat  suit  his  measures :  which  cannot  be  done  by  assuming  the  severe 
master,  by  commanding  haughtily,  and  contenting  one's  self  with  laying 
down  the  rule  and  the  duty  with  inflexible  rigour.  There  is  in  the  right 
ifaeir,  in  virtue,  and  the  exercise  of  all  functions,  an  exactitude  and  stead- 
iness, or  rather  a  kind  of  stiffness,  which  frequently  degenerates  into  a 
vice  when  carried  into  extremes.  I  know  it  is  never  allowable  to  break 
through  rules ;  bnt  it  is  always  laudable,  and  often  necessary  to  soften 
and  make  them  more  convertible ;  which  is  best  effected  by  a  kindness 
of  manners,  and  an  insinuating  behaviour ;  not  always  exacting  the  dis- 
charge of  a  duty  in  its  utmost  rigour;  overlooking  abundance  of  smaR 
faults,  that  do  not  merit  much  notice,  and  observing  upon  those  which 
are  more  considerable,  with  favour  and  goodness ;  in  a  word,  in  endeav- 
ouring by  all  possible  means  to  acquire  people's  affection,  and  to  render 
virtue  and  duty  amiable. 

Dion's  permission  to  kill  Heraclides,  which  was  obtained  with  difficulty, 

*  Which  art  an  ancient  poet  fcalled  "  flcxsnima,  atquc  cranium  regina  re- 
^*  rum  oratio."    €ic.  I.  i.  de  divin.  n.  80, 


tuat  lasted  to  ttie  day  or  ms  deatb,  and  of  which  th^j  were 


SECTION  V. 

tiioirrsiufi  thb  toukoer  re  ascends  tec  thron 

CALIPPUS,  *  who  had  eaased  Dion  to  be  murdered,  and 
tilted  himself  in  his  place,  did  not  possess  his  power  long 
months  after,  Hipparinus,  Diodg^sius'  brother,  arriving  nne: 
6jracU8e  with  a  numerous  fleet,  elpeUed  him  from  the  city,  i 
ed  his  paternal  sovereignty,  which  he  held  during  two  years. 

Syracuse  f  and  all  Sicily,  being  harassed  by  different  fact] 
testine  war,  were  in  a  miserable  condition.  Dionysius,  takinj 
tage  of  those  troubles^  ten  years  after  lie  had  been  ofateged 
throne,  had  asseibbjed  some  foreign  troops,  and  having  overt 
US,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  he  reidstatec 
the  possession  of  his  dominions. 

I  It  Was  perhaps  to  thank  the  gods  for  bis  re«establislmient, 
press  his  gratitude  to  them,  that  he  sent  statues  oC  gold  and  ivo 
pia  and  Delphos  of  vefy  great  value.  The  galleys  which  c 
were  taken  by  Iphicrates,  who  was  at  that  time  near  Corcyra  || 
He  wrote  to  Athens  to  know  in  what  manner  he  should  dispose 
red  booty)  and  was  answered  not  to  examine  scrupulously  for  i 
designed,  but  to  make  use  of  it  for  the  subsistence  of  bis  tr< 
nysius  complained  excesftively  of  such  treatment  to  the  Athe 
letter  which  he  wrote  them,  wherein  he  reproached  with  gr 
and  justice  their  avarice  and  sacrilegious  impiety. 

§  A  Commander  of  pirates  had  acted  much  more  uToUy  and 
g^ously  in  regard  to  the  Romans'  about  50  years  before.    After 
of  Veil,  which  had  been  ten  years  besieged,  they  sent  a  golc  i 
Delphos.    The  deputies  who  Carried  that  present  were  takei 
rates  of  Lipara,  and  carried  to  that  island.    It  Was  the  custoi 
all  the  pri2es  ibey  took  as  a  common  stock.    The  Island  at  thi 
under  the  government  of  a  roagilstrate  more  like  the  Ramans  ii 
ners  than  those  he  governed.  •   He  was  called  TiriiasHhens,  t ) 
haviour  agreed  well  with  the  signiiication  of  his  same.    Pul 
for  the  envoys,  the  sacred  gift  they  carried,  the  motive  of  thi  i 
and  more  for  the  majesty  of  the  god  for  whom  it  was  destgned, 
ed  the  multitude,  that  generally  follow  the  example  of  thosi 
them,  whh  the  same  sentiments  of  respect  and  religion.    T 
were  received  therefore  with  alt  the  marks  of  distinction,  an<  I 
pences  borne  by  the  public.    Timasitheos  convoyed  them  M 
squadron  to  Delphos,  and  brought  them  back  in  the  same  manne ; 
It  is  easy  to  judge  boW  seHsibihf  the  Romans  were  affected  wi<i 
a  proceeding.    By  a  decree  of  the  senate  they  rewarded  l^i 
with  great  presents,  and  gnmted  him  fh^  tight  of  hospitality : 

•  A.  M.  S64T.    Ant  J.  C.  357.    Dipd.  1.  xti.  p,  4a^*-4aa.  • 
t  A.  M.  5654.    Ant  J.  C.  350.    t  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  403. 
il  Corfu.  ^  Tit  Liv.  Decad.  i.  I.  v.  c.  $8.    Diod.  I. 

t  Timasitheus  signifies  one  who  honours  the  gh(b. 
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theniBelves  obliged  to  do  lurtner  nonour  to  me  lamiiy  oi  meir  Deoeiaccor, 
and  reBolved  that  all  his  deaceodaaU  should  be  for  ever  exempted  from 
tbe  tribute  imposed  upon  the  other  iohabitaDts  of  that  island. 

This  was  certainly  great  and  noble  on  both  sides :  but  the  contrast  does 
no  honour  to  the  Athenians. 

To  return  to  Dionysius:  though  he  expressed  some  regard  for  the  gods, 
his  actions  argued  no  humanity  to  his  subjects.  His  past  misfortunes,  in- 
atead  of  correcting  and  softening  bis  disposition,  had  only  served  to  ia- 
flarae  it,  and  to  render  him  more  savage  and  brutal  than  before. 

*  The  most  worthy  and  considerable  of  the  citizens,  not  being  able  Co 
support  so  cruel  a  servitude,  had  recourse  to  Icetas,  king  of  the  Leontinea, 
and  abandoning  themselves  to  his  conduct,  elected  him  their  general ;  not 
that  they  believed  be  differed  in  any  thing  from  the  most  dechired  tyrants, 
but  because  they  had  no  other  resource. 

During  these  transactions,  the  Cfirtbaginians,  who  were  almost  always  at 
war  with  the  Sy  racusans,  arrived  in  Sicily  with  a  great  fleet,  and  having  made 
a  greitt  progress  there,  the  Sicilians  and  the  people  of  Syracuse  resolved  to 
aend  an  embassy  into  Greece,  to  demand  .aid  of  the  Corinthians,  from 
whom  the  Syracusans  were  descended,  and  who  had  always  openly  de- 
clared against  tyrants  in  favour  of  liberty.  Icetas,  who  proposed  no  oth- 
«r  end  from  his  command  than  to  make  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  and 
had  no  thoughts  of  aettii^;  it  free,  treated  secretly  with  the  Carthaginians, 
though  in  public  he  affected  to  praise  the  wise  measures  of  the  Sycacusans, 
and  even  sent  his  deputies  along  with  theirs. 

f  Corinth  received  the  ambassadors  perfectly  well,  and  immediately  ap- 
pointed Timoleon  their  general.  He  had  led  a  retired  life  for  20  years, 
without  interfering  in  public  affairs,  and  was  far  from  believing,  that  at  his 
age,  and  in  the  circumstances  he  then  was,  he  should  be  thought,  of  upon 
such  an  occasion. 

He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  Corinth,  loved 
his  country  pasuonately,  and  discovered  upon  all  occasions  a  singular  hu> 
manity  of  temper,  except  against  tyrants  and  bad  men.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent captain  :.  and  as  in  his  youth  he  had  all  the  maturity  of  age,  hi  age 
he  had  all  the  6re  and  courage  of  the  most  ardent  youth. 

He  bad  an  elder  brother  called  Timophanes,  whom  he  tenderly  love^, 
as  he  had  demonstrated  in  a  battle,  in  which  he  covered  him  with  his  bo- 
dy, and  saved  his  life  at  the  great  danger  of  his  own ;  but  his  countty  was 
still  dearer  to  him..  That  brother  having  made  himself  tyrant  of  it,  so 
black  a  crime  gave  him  the  sharpest  affliction.  He  made  use  of  all  pos- 
sible means  to  bring  him  back  to  his  duty, ;  kindness,  friendship,  affec- 
tion, remonstrances,  and  even  menaces.  But  finding  all  his  endeavoais 
ineffectual,  and  that  nothing  could  prevail  upon  a  heart  abandoned  lo 
ambition,  he  caused  bis  brother  to  be  assassinated  in  his  presence  by  two 
of  his  friends  and  intimates,  and  thought  that  upon  such  an  occasion  the 
laws  of  nature  ought  to  give  place  to  those  of  bis  country. 

That  action  was  admiced  and  applauded  by  the  principal  citizens  of  Co- 
rinth,  and  by  most  of  the  philosophers,  who  looked  upon  it  as  the  nosl 
noble  eftbfi  of  faumsA  virtue ;  and  Plutarch  seems,  to  pass  the  same  jod^^- 

*  Diod.  I.  xvi.  p.  459,  et  464.    Plut.  in  Timol.  p.  336,.et  MS. 
tA.M.S655.    AntJ.  C.  ai^. 


down  the  trengeance  of  the  gods  upon  him.  His  mother  esp 
excess  of  her  grief,  uttered  the  most  dreadful  curses  aod 
against  him ;  and  when  he  came  to  console  her^  not  beinf 
the  sight  of  her  son's  murderer,  she  thrust  him  away  will 
and  shut  her  doors  against  him. 

He  was  then  struck  with  all  the  horror  of  the  most  guilt} 
himself  np  to  the  cruelest  remorse,  considered  Timophanes  i 
tyrant,  but  as  a  brother,  and  resolved  to  pot  an  end  to  his  lift 
iDg*from  all  nourishment.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  his  friei 
him  from  that  fotal  resolution.  Overcome  by  their  prayers  t 
he  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  live ;  but  he  condemnc 
pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  solitude.  From  that  moment  I 
all  public  affairs ;  and  for  several  years  never  came  lo  the  c 
dered  about  in  the  most  solitary  and  desart  places,  abandoi 
of  grief  and  melancholy ;  so  true  it  is,  that  neither  the  praise 
nor  the  false  reasonings  of  politicians  can  suppress-Che  cries  o 
which  is  at  once  the  witness,  judge,  and  executioner  of  those 
Id  violate  the  most  sacred  rights  and  ties  of  nature. 

He  passed  20  years  in  this  condition.  He  did  indeed  retui 
at  the  latter  part  of  that  time,  but  lived  there  alw.ays  private 
without  concerning  himself  with  the  administration  of  the 
It  was  not  without  the  greatest  repugnance  that  he  accepted 
ment  of  general ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  allowable  to  refuse  tl 
bis  country,  and  his  duty  prevailed  against  his  inclination. 

Whilst  llmoleon  assembled  his  troops,  and  was  preparing 
Corinthians  received  letters  from  Icetas,  in  which  he  told  tli  i 
*'  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  make  any  further  levies,  o 
**  themselves  in  great  expences  to  come  to  Sici^,  and  exposi 
^  to  evident  danger ;  that  the  Carthaginians,  apprized  of  ^  I 
*'  were  waiting  to  intercept  their  squadron  in  ils  passage  with  t 
**  and  that  thdr  slowness  in  sending  their  troops  had  obligee 
"  in  the  Carthaginians  themselves  to  his  aid,  and  to  make   i 
*'  against  the  tyrant."     He  had  made  a  secret  treaty  with  thei  i 
It  was  stipulated  that  aAer  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius  from  £ , 
should  take  possession  of  it  in  his  place. 

The  reading  of  these  letters,  far  from  cooling  the  zeal  of  1 1 
fins,  only  incensed  them  more  than  at  first,  and  hastened  t 
of  Timoleoo.  He  embarked  on  board  ten  galleys,  and  arri 
on  the  coast  of  Italy,  where  the  news  that  came  from  Bieil  i 
perplexed  him,  and  discouraged  his  troops.  It  brought  an  t 
Icetas  had  defeated  Dionysius,  and  having  made  himself  mi 
greatest  part  of  Syracuse,  had  obliged  the  tyrant  to  shut  hii 
the  citadel,  and  in  that  quarter  called  the  isle,  where  he  be 
and  that  he  had  given  orders  to  the  Carthaginians  to  prevent 
approach,  and  to  come  on  shore,  that  they  might  make  a  pe;i 
fition  of  Sicily  between  them,  when  they  should  have  rethici 
era!  to  retire. 

The  Carthaginians  in  consequence  httl  sent  20  galleys  to  Rhei 
Corinthians,  upon  their  arrival  at  that  port,  found  ambassadoi 
tas,  who  declared  to  Tin^kon,  that  he  might  come  to  By 
woujd  be  well  received  there,  provided  he  dismissed  his  tn 
proposal  was  entirely  Injurious,  anil  at  the  saite  time  n)Ofe 


and  to  retire,  was  to  abandoii  all  Sicily  to  extreme  distresB,  which  could 
not  avoid  beiDg  the  reward  of  leetas*  treachery,  and  of  the  support  which 
the  Oartha^ians  ahpald  give  the  tyranny. 

In  this  delicate  conjuncture,  Timoleon  demanded  a  conference  with  the 
ambasaadons  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  Carthaginian  squadron,  in 
the  pfesence  of  the  people  of  Rbegium.  It  was  only,  he  said,  to  dis- 
charge himself,  and  for  his  own  securMy,  that  his  country  might  not  ao* 
case  him  of  haying  disobeyed  its  ordeie,  and  betrayed  its  interests.  The 
govemour  and-  magistrates  of  Rhegium  were  of  intelligence  with  him* 
They  desired  nothing  more  than  to  see  the  Corinthians  in  possesnon  of 
8icily,  and  apprehending  notfcdng  so  much  as  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
barbarians.  They  sununoaed  therefore  an  assembly,  and  shut  the  gpitea 
of  the  city,  upon  prsteaee  of  pveTenting  the  citiaens  from  going  abroad, 
in  order  to  their  applying  ttiemselves  solely  to  the  present  affair. 

The  people  being  assembled,  long  speeches  were  made  of  little  or  no 
ienden^,  every  body  treating  th»>  same  subject,  and  repeating  the  same 
reasons;  or  adding  new  ones,  only  to  protract  the  council,  and  to  gain 
lime.  Whilst  this  was -doing,  nine  of  the  Corinthian  galleys  went  off, 
and  were  suffered  to  futss  by  Uie  Carthaginian  yessels,  believing  that  their 
departure  had  been  concerted  with  tbeir  own  officers,  who  were  ki  the 
^ty,  and  that  those  idae  galleys  wese  to  retpm  to  Corinth,  the  tenth  re- 
maining to  carry  Tfaoolem  to  tcetaa'  army  at  Syracuse.  When  Tuno- 
leon  was  inforaied  in  a  whisper,  that  his  gaU^s  were  at  sea,  he  slipt  gent- 
ly through  the  crowd,  which  to  favour  his  going  off,  thronged  exceed- 
ingly around  the  tribunal.  He  got  to  the  sea-side,  embarked  directly, 
and  having  rejmned  his  galleys,  they  arriyed  toge^ier  at  Tauromenium, 
«  city  of  Sicily,  wbere'4hey  were  received  with  open  arms  by  Androma- 
chua,  who  commanded  it^and  who  joined  his  citizens  with  the  Corinthi- 
an troops,  to  reinstate  the  jSicilian  liberties. 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend,  how  much  the  Carthag^niana  were  surprised 
and  ashamed  of  beiiig  so  deceived :  but,  as  somebody  told  them,  being 
Phoonidans,  who  passed  for  the  greatest  cheats  in  the  world,  fraud  and 
artifice  ought  not  to  give  th^  so  much  astonishment  and  displeasure. 

Upon  the  news  of  Timofeen^s  arrival,  Icetas-was  terrified,  and  made 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Carthaginian  galleys  advance.  They  had  150 
long  ships,  50,000  foot,  and  300  armed  chariots.  The  Syracusans  lost 
all  hope  when  they  saw  the  Carthaginians  in  possession  of  the  port/4ce- 
tas  master  of  the  dty,  Dionysius  blocked  up  in  the  citadel,. and  Timole- 
on without  any  other  hold  in  Sicily  than  by  a  nook  of  its  coast,  the  small 
^ly  of  Tauromeniqm,  wHh  little  hope  and  lesa  force ;  for  his  troops  did 
n^t  amount  in  all  to  more  than  1000  soldiers,  and  he  had  scarce  provis- 
ions for  their  subsiatenc*;  besides  which  the  cities  placed  no  confidence 
in  bim.  The  ills  they  had  i^uffeyed  from  the  extortion  and  cruelty  that  had 
been  practised  amongst  them  had  exasperated  them  against  all  command- 
ers of  troops,  eapecMdly  after  (he  horrid  treachery  of  Calippus  and  Plia* 
rMJ^  i  who  being  both  sent,  the  one  from  Athens,  and  the  o^er  from  Spar- 
ta, to  free  Sicily  tki^l  etp^l  the  tyrants,  made  th^m  conceive  the  tyranny 
geotio  and  desirable,  so  severe  were  the  yexations  with  which  they  had 
oppressed  them.  They  w^e  afraid  of  experiencing  the  same  treatment 
from  Timoleon. 

The  inhabitants  of  Adranon,/a  smair^ty  below  Mount  Jttoa,  being 
dTvided  amongsf  themselves,  one  party  had  called  in  Icetas  and  the  fktr 


aunosK  Bi  lae  biiid«  ume  lo  cne  neignoournooa  oi  Aaranon  ;  loe  lonner 
with  5000  men,  and  the  latter  with  only  1200.  Nothwithstanding  thiein- 
equalify,  Timoleon,  who  justly  conceired  that  he  ehoold  Hod  the  Cartha- 
gtoianB  ia  disorderi  and  employed  id  taking  up  their  quarters,  and  pitching 
their  tents,  made  bis  troops  advance,  and  without  losing  time  to  rest  them, 
as  the  officers  adrised  him,  he  marched  directly  to  charge  the  enemy, 
who  no  sooner  saw  him  than  they  took  to  their  heels.  This  occasioned 
their  killuig  only  300,  and  taking  twice  as  many  prisoners  ;  hot  the  Gar- 
thaginians  lost  thdr  camp,  and  all  their  baggage.  The  Adranites  opened 
their  gates  at  the  time,  and  receiTed  TImoleon.  Other  cities  sent  their 
dephties  to  him  soon  after,  and  made  their  submission. 

Dionysins  himself,  who  renounced  his  vain  hopes,  and  saw  himself  at 
the  point  of  being  reduced,  as  full  of  contempt  for  Icetas,  who  had  suffer- 
ed  himself  to  be  so  shamefully  defeated,  as  of  admiration  and  esteem  for 
TimoleoD,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  latter,  to  treat  of  surrendering  himself 
and  the  citadel  to  the  Corinthians.  Timoleon,  taking  the  advantage  of  so 
unexpected  a  good  ibrtune,  made  Euclid  and  Telemachus,  with  400  sol- 
diers, file  eff  into  the  castle  ;  not  all  at  once,  nor  in  the  day  time,  that  be- 
ing impossible,  the  Carthaginians  being  masters  of  the  gate,  but  in  pla- 
toons, and  by  stealth.  Those  troops  having  got  successfully  into  the  cita- 
del, took  possession  of  it  with  all  the  tyrant's  moveables,  and  provisions 
of  war :  for  he  bad  a  considerable  number  of  horse,  all  sorts  of  engines 
and  darts,  besides  70,000  suits  of  armour,  which  had  been  laid  up  Uiere 
long  before.  Dionysius  had  also  2000  regular  troops,  which  with  the  rest 
he  surrendered  to  Timoleon ;  and  for  himself,  taking  with  hipi  his  money, 
and  some  few  of  his  friends,  he  embarked  unperceived  by  the  troops  of 
Icetas,  and  repaired  to  the  camp  of  Timoleon. 

It  was  the  first  time  of  his  life  that  he  had  appeared  in  the  low  and  abject 
state  of  a  private  person,  and  a  suppliant ;  he  who  had  been  born  and  nur- 
tured in  the  arms  of  the  tyranny,  and  had  seen  himself  master  of  the  most 
powerful  kingdom  that  had  ever  been  usurped  by  tyrants.  He  had  possess- 
ed it  ten  years  entire,  before  Dion  took  arms  against  him,  and  some  years 
after,  though  always  in  the  midst  of  wars  and  battles.  He  was  sent  to 
Corinth,*  with  only  one  galley,  without  convoy,  and  with  very  little  money. 
He  served  there  for  a  sight,  every  body  running  to  gase  at  him ;  some 
with  a  secret  joy  of  heart,  to  feed  their  eyes  with  a  view  of  the  miseries  of 
a  man,  whom  the  name  of  tyrant  rendered  odious ;  others  with  a  kind  of 
compassion,  from  comparing  the  splendid  condition  from  which  be  had 
fallen  with  the  inextricable  abyss  of  distress  into  which  they  beheld  him 
plunged. 

His  manner  of  life  at  Corinth  did  not  long  excite  any  sentiments  in  re- 
gard to  him,  but  those  of  contempt  and  indignation.  He  passed  whole 
days  in  perfumers'  shops,  in  taverns,  or  with  actresses  and  singers,  dispu- 
ting with  them  upon  the  rules  of  music,  and  the  harmony  of  airs.  Some 
people  have  thought,  that  he  behaved  In  such  a  manner  out  of  policy,  not 
to  give  umbrage  to  the  Corinthians,  nor  to  discover  any  thought  or  desire 
nf  reooveritu*  Ma  tlominioris.  But  auch  an  ofjiiilon  iJoi*5  him  too  much 
lionour;  a  tut  it  seem  b  morf^  probable,  thnt  huHurt^d  aiul  ctliicatetl  as  Uf 
%vh»  In  drunkenn«g»  ami  (tehauchery^  he  only  foUot^etl  fil^  inciifinlion,  and 
that  he  paBaed  his  lif«  in  the  kind  of  slavery  into  which  he  was  fnlleQ,  a^ 

^  A.  >L  3557,    Mit  X  C.  347.  ^. 


*  Some  writers  say,  that  the  extreme  poverty  to  which  he  was  rediieed 
at  Corinth,  obliged  him  to  open  a  school  there,  and  to  teach  children  to 
read;  perhaps  says  Cicero,  (without  doubt  jestingly)  to  retain  a  species  oC 
empire,  and  not  absolutely  to  renounce  the  habit  and  pleasure  of  com- 
mandinii^.  Whether  f  that  were  his  motive  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Dionys- 
ins,  who  had  seen  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  and  of  almost  aU  Sicily, 
who  had  possessed  immense  riches,  and  had  numerous  fleets  and  great  ar- 
mies of  horse  and  foot  under  his  command :  that  the  same  Dionyuus,  re- 
duced now  almost  to  beggary,  and  from  a  king  become  a  schoolmaster, 
was  a  good  lesson  for  persons  of  exalted  stations  not  to  confide  in  their 
grandeur,  nor  to  rely  too  much  upon  their  fortune.  The  Lacedsemoniaos 
some  time  after  gave  Philip  this  admonition.  I  That  prince  having  writ- 
ten to  them  in  very  haughty  and  menacing  terms,  they  made  him  no  oth- 
er answer,  but,  '*  Dionysios  at  Corinth." 

An  expression  of  Dionysius,  which  has  been  preserved,  seems  to  ai^e, 
if  it  be  true,  that  he  knew  how  to  make  a  good  use  of  his  adversity,  and 
to  turn  hb  misfortunes  to  his  advantage ;  which  woold  be  very  much  to  his 
praise,  but  contrary  to  what  has  been  related  of  him  before.  H  While  he 
fived  at  Corinth,  a  stranger  rallied  him  unseasonably,  and  with  an  indecent 
groBsness,  upon  his  commerce  with  the  philesophers  during  his  most  splen- 
did fortune,  and  asked  him  by  way  of  insult,  of  what  consequence  all  the 
wisdom  of  Plato  bad  been  to  him  ?  *'  Can  you  believe  then,"  replied  he, 
*<  that  I  have  received  no  benefit  from  Plato,  and  see  me  bear  ill  fortune 
*•  as  I  do  ?» 

SECTION  Vf. 

TlMOIiEON     EEBTORES     LIBERTT   TO   SYRACUSE,    AND     INBTIT17TE8   WISE 
LAWS.— *H IS   DEATH. 

AFTER  the  retreat  of  Dionysius,^  Icetas  pressed  the  siege  of  (he  citadel 
of  Syracuse  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  kept  it  so  clo>ely  blocked  up,  that 
the  convoys  sent  to  the  Corinthians,  could  not  enter  it  without  great  diffi- 
culty. Timoleon,  who  was  at  Catana,  sent  them  frequently  thither.  To 
deprive  them  of  this  relief,  Icetas  and  Mago  set  out  together  with  a  desigu 
to  besiege  that  place.  During  their  absence,  Leon  the  Corinthian,  who 
commanded  in  the  citadel,  having  observed  from  the  ramparts,  that  those 
who  had  been  left  to  continue  the  siege  were  very  remiss  in  their  duty  ;  he 
inade  a  sudden  furious  sally  upon  them,  whilst  they  were  dispersed,  kilted 
part  of  them,  put  the  rest  to  flight,  and  seized  the  quarter  of  the  city  called 
Achradina,  which  was  the  strongest  part  of  it,  and  had  been  least  injured 
by  the  enemy,  Leon  fortified  it  in  the  best  manner  the  time  would  admit, 
0nd  joined  it  to  the  citadel  by  works  of  communication. 

This  bad  news  caused  Mago  and  Icetas  to  return  immediately.  At  the 
same  time  a  body  of  troops  from  Corinth  landed  safe  in  Sicily,  having  de- 
ceived the  vigilance  of  the  Carthaginian  squadron  posted  to  intercept  then. 
When  they  were  landed,  Timoleon  received  them  with  joy,  and  after  hav- 
ing taken  possession  of  Messina,  marched  in  battle  array  against  Syracuse. 

*  Cic.  Tusc.  Quttst.  I.  iii.  n.  27.  f  Val  Max.  Ivi.  u.  9. 

1  Demet  Phaler.  de  eloa.  11. 1,  vilt.  ||  Plut  in  Timol.  p.  249. 

^  A.  M.  3608.  Ant  J.  C.  346.  Plut.  in  Timol.  p.  243—248.  Piod.  I.  xri.  p. 
405,  et.  474. 


Icetas.  They  represented  to  them  that  it  was  highly  shameful  for  Greeks, 
as  they  were,  to  labour  that  Syracuse  and  all  Sicily  should  be  given  up  to 
the  Carthaginians,  the  wickedest  and  most  cruel  of  all  barbarians :  that  Ice- 
tas had  only  to  join  Timoleon,  and  to  act  in  concert  with  him  against  the 
common  enemy.  Those  soldiers,  having  spread  these  insinuations  through- 
out the  whole  camp,  gave  Mago  violent  suspicions  of  his  being  betrayed ; 
besides  which,  he  bad  already  for  some  time  sought  a  pretext  to  retire. 
For  these  reasons,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  and  warm  remonstrances 
of  Icetas,  he  weighed  anchor,  and  set  sail  for  Africa,  shamefully  abandon- 
ing the  conquest  of  Sicily. 

Timoleon's  army  the  next  day  appeared  before  the  place  in  line  of  bat- 
tle, and  attacked  it  in  three  different  quarters  with  so  much  vigour  and  suc- 
cess that  Icetas'  troops  were  universally  overthrown  and  put  to  flight. 
Thus,  by  a  good  fortune  that  has  few  examples,  he  carried  Syracuse  by 
force  in  an  instant,  which  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  strongest  cities  in  the 
world.  When  he  had  made  himself  master  of  it,  he  did  not  act  like  Dion 
in  sparing  the  forts  and  public  edifices  for  their  beauty  and  magnificence. 
To  avoid  giving  the  same  cause  of  suspicion,  which  at  first  decried,  though 
without  foundation,  and  at  length  ruined  that  great  man,  he  caused  procla- 
mation to  be  made  by  sound  of  trumpet,  that  all  Syracusans,  who  would 
come  with  their  tools,  might  employ  themselves  in  demolishing  the  forts  of 
the  tyrants.  Inconsequence  of  which,  the  Syracusans  considering  that' 
proclamation  and  day  as  the  commencement  of  their  libeKy,  ran  in  multi- 
tudes to  the  citadel,  which  they  not  only  demolished,  but  the  palaces  of 
the  tyrants ;  breaking  open  their  tombs  at  the  same  time,  which  they  also 
threw  down  and  destroyed. 

The  citadel  being  razed,  and  the  ground  made  level,  Timoleon  caused 
tribunals  to  be  erected  upon  it,  for  the  dispensation  of  justice  in  the  name 
of  the  people ;  that  the  same  place  from  whence,  under  the  tyrants,  every 
day  some  bloody  edict  had  issued,  might  become  the  asylum  and  bulwark 
of  liberty  and  innocence. 

Timoleon  was  master  of  the  city  ;  but  it  wanted  people  to  inhabit  it ;  for 
some  having  perished  in  the  wars  and  seditions,  and  others  having  fled  to 
avoid  the  power  of  the  tyrants,  Syracuse  was  become  a  desert,  and  the 
grass  was  grown  so  high  in  the  streets  that  horses  grazed  in  them.  All  the 
cities  of  Sicily  were  almost  in  the  same  condition.  Timoleon  and  the 
Syracusans  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  write  to  Corinth,  to  desire  that 
people  might  be  sent  from  Greece  to  inhabit  Syracuse  ;  that  otherwise  the 
country  could  never  recover  itself,  and  was  besides  threatened  with  a  new 
war ;  for  they  had  received  advice,  that  Mago  having  killed  himself,  the 
Carthaginians,  enraged  at  his  having  acquitted  himself  so  ill  of  his  charge,, 
had  hung  up  his  body  upon  a  cross,  and  were  making  great  levies  to  return 
into  Sicily  with  a  more  numerous  army  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year^ 

Those  letters  being  arrived  with  ambassadors  from  Syracuse,  who  con- 
jured the  Corinthians  to  take  compassion  of  their  city,  and  to  be  a  secom( 
time  the  founders  of  it,  the  Corinthians  did  not  consider  the  calamity  of 
that  people  as  an  occasion  of  aggrandizing  themselves,  ami  of  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  city,  according  to  the  maxims  of  a  base  and  in- 
faninus  policy,  but  sending  to  all  the  sacred  games  of  Greece^  an^l  t'*  «?! 
public  assenvblies,  they  caiisc<l  prr>clamiilion  to  be  mnrte  in  Xhvin  by  heralds, 
that  lh<^  CoriTahiana  harijij;  nbijlisbed  ihf  tyrannj,  uud  expelled  the  tyraiil?, 
th^Y  declared  free  and  iniJeppTnlert  the  Hy rpcn^an?,  and  wU  the  t»^oplc  of 


into  all  the  ieles,  whither  great  numbers  of  fogitiyes  had  retired,  to  invite 
them  to  come  as  soon  as  possible  to  Corinth,  which  would  provide  them 
vessels,  commanders,  and  a  safe  convoy  to  transport  them  into  their  coon- 
try  at  its  own  expence. 

Upon  this  publication,  Corinth  received  universal  praises  and  blessings, 
as  it  justly  deserved.  It  was  every  where  proclaimed,  that  Corinth  had 
delivered  Syracuse  from  the  tyrants,  had  preserved  it  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  barbarians,  and  restored  it  to  its  citizens.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  insist  here  upon  the  grandeur  of  so  noble  and  generous  an  action  :  the 
mere  relation  of  it  must  make  the  impression  that  always  results  from  the 
great  and  noble ;  and  every  iKxly  owned,  that  never  conquest  nor  triumph 
equalled  the  glory  which  the  Corinthians  then  acquired  by  so  perfect  and 
magnanimous  a  disinterestedness. 

Those  who  came  to  Corinth,  not  being  sufficiently  numerous,  demanded 
an  addition  of  inhabitants  from  that  city  and  from  all  Greece  to  augment 
this  kind  of  colony.  Having  obtained  their  request,  and  finding  them- 
selves increased  to  10,000,  they  embarked  for  Syracuse,  where  a  multi- 
tude of  people  from  all  parts  of  Italy  and  Sicily  had  joined  Timoleon.  It 
was  said  their  number  amounted  to  60,000  and  upwards.  Timoleon  dis- 
tributed the  lands  amongst  them  gratis ;  but  sold  them  the  houses,  with 
which  he  raised  a  very  great  sum  ;  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  old 
inhabitants  to  redeem  their  own  :  end  by  tiiis  means  he  collected  a  con- 
siderable fund  for  such  of  the  people  as  were  poor  and  unable  to  support 
either  their  own  necessities  or  the  charges  of  the  war. 

The  statues  of  the  tyrants,  and  all  the  princes  who  had  governed  Sicily, 
were  put  up  to  sale  ;  but  first  they  were  cited,  and  sentenced  in  the  forms 
of  law.  One  only  escaped  the  rigour  of  this  inquiry,  and  was  preserved ; 
which  was  Gelon,  wjio  had  gained  a  celebrated  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians at  Himera,  and  governed  the  people  with  lenity  and  justice ;  for 
which  his  memory  was  still  cherished  and  honoured.  If  the  same  scrutf* 
ny  were  made  into  all  statues,  I  do  not  know  whether  many  would  contin- 
ue in  being. 

*  History  has  preserved  another  sentence  passed  also  in  regard  Uo  a 
statue,  but  of  a  very  different  kind.  The  fact  is  curious,  and  will  excuse 
a  digression.  Nicon,  a  champion  of  Thasus,  an  island  in  the  .^ean  sea, 
had  been  crowned  1400  times  victor  in  the  solemn  games  of  Greece.  A 
man  of  that  merit  could  not  fail  of  being  envied.  After  his  death,  one  of 
his  competitors  insulted  his  statue,  and  gave  it  several  blows ;  to  revenge 
perhaps  those  he  had  formerly  received  from  him  it  represented;  But  the 
statue,  as  if  sensible  of  that  outrage,  fell  from  its  height  upon  the  person 
I  hat  insulted  it,  and  killed  him.  The  son  of  him  who  had  been  crushed  to 
death,  proceeded  juridically  against  the  statue,  as  guilty  of  homicide,  and 
punishable  by  the  law  of  Draco.  That  famous  legislator  of  Athens,  to  in- 
spire a  greater  horror  for  the  guilt  of  murder,  had  ordained  that  even  inan- 
imate things  should  be  destroyed  which  should  occasion  the  death  of  a 
man  by  their  fall.  The  Thasians,  conformable  to  this  law,  decreed  that 
the  statue  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  But  some  years  after,  being  af- 
flicted with  great  famine,  and  having  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delpbos, 

*  Suidas  in  Niiuvf     Pausan.  1.  vi.  p.  364. 


from  all  parts  to  inhabit  it,  Timoleon,  deairous  of  freeing  the  other  cities 
of  Sicily,  and  finally  to  extirpate  tyranny  and  tyrantd  put  of  it,  began  hia 
inarch  with  his  anpy.  He  compelled  Icetaa  to  renounce  his  alliance  with 
the  Carthaginians,  obliged  him  to  denTolisb  his  forts,  and  to  live  as  a  pri- 
vate person  in  the  city  of  ttie  Leontipes.  Leptinu9,  tyrant  of  ApoUonia, 
and  of  seyeild  other  cities  an4  fortresses,  seeing  himself  in  danger  of  being 
taken  by  force,  surrendered  himself.  Timoleon  spared  his  life,  and  sent 
bim  to  Corinth ;  for  kp  thought  nothing  more  great  and  honourable,  than 
to  let  Greece  see  the  tyrfuala  of  Sicily  in  a  state  of  hmniliation,  and  living 
like  exiles. 

He  returned  afterwards  to  Syracuse,  to  regulate  the  gpv^mment,  and  to 
institute  s^ch  laws  as  should  be  most  important  apd  necessary,  in  con- 
junction with  Cephalus  and  Dionysius,  two  legislators  sent  to  him  by  the 
Corinthians :  for  be  h^  not  the  weakness  to  desire  unlimited  power,  and 
eole  administration.  But  on  bis  departure,  that  the  troops  in  his  pay  might 
get  something  fi^  themselves,  and  to  keep  them  in  exercise  at  the  same 
time,  he  scint  th/em,  under  the  command  of  Dinarcbus  and  Pemaratus, 
into  all  the  places  subject  to  the  Carthaginians.  Those  troops  brought 
4)ver  several  cities  from  the  barbarians,  lived  always  in  abundance,  made 
much  booty,  and  returned  with  considerable  sums  of  moneyi  which  waii 
of  great  service  in  the  support  of  the  war. 

^  About  this  tjupte  the  Carthaginians  arrived  at  Lilybaeum,  under  Asdru- 
bal  and  Imilcar,  with  an  army  of  70,000  men,  200  ships  of  war,  1000 
transports  laden  with  machines,  armed  chariots,  horses,  ammunition  and 
provisions.  They  proposed  no  less  than  tiie  entire  expulsion  of  the  Greeks 
out  of  Sicily.  Timoleon  did  not  think  fit  to  wait  their  advancing  ;  and 
though  he  could  raise  only  6  or  7000  men,  so  great  was  the  people's  ter- 
ror, he  marched  with  that  small  body  of  troops  against  the  formidable 
body  of  the  enemy,  and  obtained  a  celebrated  victory  near  the  river  Cri- 
mesus  ;  an  account  of  which  may  be  (bund  in  the  history  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. Timoleon  returned  to  Syracuse  amidst  shouts  of  joy  and  univer- 
sal applauses. 

He  hail  before  effected  tjtie  conquest  and  reduction  of  the  Sicilian  tyrants, 
but  had  not  changed  them,  nor  taken  from  them  their  tyrannical  disposi- 
tioD.  They  united  together,  and  formed  a  powerful  league  against  him^ 
Timoleon  immediately  took  the  field,  and  soon  put  a  final  end  to  their 
hopes.  He  made  them  all  suffer  the  just  punishment  their  revolt  deserv- 
ed. Icetas,  amongst  others,  with  his  son,  were  put  to  death,  as  tyrants 
and  traitors.  His  wife  and  daughters  having  been  sent  to  Syracuse,  and 
presented  to  the  people,  were  also  sentenced  to  die,  and  executed  accord- 
ingly. The  people,  without  doubt,  designed  to  avenge  Dion  their  first  de- 
liverer by  that  decree :  for  it  was  the  same  Icetas  who  had  caused  Arete, 
Dion's  wife,  his  sister  Aristomache,  and  his  son,  an  in&nt,  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea. 

Virtue  is  seldom  or  never  without  envy.  Two  accusers  summoned 
Timoleon  to  answer  for  his  conduct  before  the  judges,  and  having  as- 
signed him  a  certain  day  for  hi»  appearance,  demanded  sureties  of  him. 
The  people  expressed  great  indignation  against  such  a  proceeding,  and 
would  have  dispensed  with  so  great  a  man's  observing  the  usual  formali- 
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Timoleon,  without  ^ving  himself  the  trouble  to  refute  those  calomnies, 
only  replied,  "  that  he  thanked  the  gods,  who  had  heard  his  prayers,  and 
*^  that  he  at  length  saw  the  Syracusans  enjoy  an  entire  liberty  of  saying  er- 
*^  ery  thing  ;  a  liberty  absolutely  unknown  to  them  under  the  tyrants,  but 
*^  which  it  was  just  to  confine  within  due  bomids." 

That  great  man  had  given  Syracuse  wise  laws,  had  purged  all  Sicily  of 
the  tyrants  who  had  so  long  infested  tt,  bad  re-established  peace  and  secu- 
rity universally,  and  supplied  the  cities  ruined  by  the  war  with  the  means 
of  reinstating  themsefres.  After  suvh  gtorious  actions,  which  had  acquir- 
ed him  an  unbounded  credit,  he  quitted  his  authority  to  live  in  retirement-. 
The  Syracusans  had  given  him  the  best  house  in  the  city  in  gratitude  for 
bis  great  services,  and  another  very  fine  and  agreeable  one  in  the  country, 
where  he  generally  resided  with  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he  had  sent 
for  from  Corinth ;  for  he  did  not  return  thither,  and  Syracuse  was  become 
bis  country.  He  had  the  wisdom,  in  resigning  every  thing,  to  abstract 
himself  entirely  also  from  envy,  which  never  fails  to  attend  exalted  stations, 
and  pays  no  respect  to  merit,  however  great  and  substantial.  He  shunned 
the  rock  on  which  the  greatest  men,  through  an  insatiate  lust  of  honours 
and  power,  are  often  shipwrecked  ;  that  is,  by  engaging  to  the  end  of  their 
lives  in  new  cares  and  troubles,  of  which  age  renders  them  incapable,  and 
by  choosing  rather  to  sink  under,  than  to  lay  down  the  weight  of  them. 

Thnoleon,  Who  knew  all  the  value  of  a  noble  and  glorious  leisure,  acted 
hi  a  diff<ftrent  manner.  He  passed  the  rest  of  his  Irfe  as  a  private  persozr, 
enjoying  the  grateful  satisfaction  of  seeing  so  many  cities,  and  such  a  nume- 
rous people  indebted  to  him  for  their  happiness  and  tranquility :  but  he 
was  always  respected  and  consulted  as  the  common  oracle  of  Sicily.  Nei- 
ther treaty  of  peace,  institution  of  law,  division  of  land,  nor  regulation  of 
government,  seemed  well  done,  if  Timoleon  had  not  been  consulted,  and 
put  the  last  hand  to  it. 

His  age  was  tried  with  a  very  sensible  affliction,  which  he  supported 
with  Astonishing  patience  ;  it  was  the  loss  of  sight.  That  accident,  far  from 
lessening  him  in  the  consideration  and  regard  of  the  people,  served  only 
to  augment  them.  The  Syracusans  did  not  content  themselves  with  pay- 
ing him  frequent  visits ;  they  conducted  aH  strangers  both  in  town  and 
country  to  see  their  benefactor  and  deliverer.  When  they  hadany  import- 
ant affair  to  deliberate  upon  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  they  called' 
him  in  to  their  assistance,  who  came  thither  In  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  hors- 
es, which  crossed*  the  public  place  to  the  theatre ;  and  in  that  manner  he 
was  introduced  into  the  assembly,  amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of 
joy  of  the  whofe  peopte.  After  he  had  given  his  opinion,  which  was  al- 
ways religiously  observed,  his  domestics  re-conducted  him  across  the  the- 
atre, followed  by  alF  the  citizens  beyond  the  gates  with  continual  shouts 
of  joy  and  clapping  of  hands. 

He  had  still  greater  honours  paid  to  him  after  his  death.  Nothing  was 
wanting  that  could  add  to  the  magnificence  of  the  procession  which'  fol- 
Ibwed  his  bier,  of  which  the  tears  that  were  shed,  and  the  blessings  utter- 
ed by  every  body  in  honour  of  his  memory,  were  the  noblest  ornaments. 
Those  tears  were  neither  the  efiect  of  custom  and  the  formality  of  mourn- 
ing, nor  exacted  by  a  public  decree,  but  flowed  from  a  native  source,  siir 
cere  affection,  lively  gratitude,  and  inconsolable  sorrow.  A  law  was  also 
«iade,  that  annually  for  the  future,  upon  the  day  of  his  deaths  the  music 
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maD,  was  the  decree  of  the  Sysacusan  people,  that  whenever  Sicily  shoald 
be  engaged  io  a  war  with  foreigners,  they  should  send  to  Corinth  for  a 
general. 

I  do  not  know  that  history  has  any  thing  more  great  and  aecomprished 
than  what  it  says  of  Timoleon.  I  speak  not  only  of  his  military  exploits, 
but  the  happy  success  of  all  his  undertakings.  Plutarch  observes  a  char- 
acteristic in  them,  which  distinguishes  Timoleon  from  all  the  great  men 
of  his  times,  and  makes  use  upon  that  occasion  of  a  very  remarkable  com- 
parison. There  are,  says  he,  in  painting  and  poetry,  pieces  which  are  ex- 
cellent in  themselves,  and  which  at  the  first  view  may  be  known  to  be  the 
works  of  a  master,  but  some  of  them  denote  their  having  cost  abundance 
of  pains  and  application  ;  whereas  in  others  an  easy  and  native  grace  is 
seen,  which  adds  exceedingly  to  their  value ;  and  amongst*  the  latter  he 
places  the  poems  of  Homer.  There  is  something  of  this  sort  occurs  when 
we  compare  the  great  actions  of  Epaminondas  and  Agesilaus  with  those  of 
Timoleon.  In  the  former,  we  find  them  executed  with  force  and  innu* 
inerable  difficulties ;  but  in  the  latter,  there  is  an  easiness  and  facility  which 
distinguish  them  as  the  work  not  of  fortune,  but  of  virtue,  which  fortune 
aeems  to  have  taken  pleasure  In  seconding.  It  is  Plutarch  who  still  speaks. 
But  not  to  mention  his  military  actions,  what  I  admire  most  in  Timole- 
on, is  his  warm  and  disinterested  passion  for  the  public  good,  and  his  re- 
serving only  for  himself  the  pleasure  of  seeing  others  happy  by  his  servi- 
ces ;  his  extreme  remoteness  from  ambition  and  haughtiness  ;  his  honour- 
able retiriement  into  the  country  ;  his  modesty,  moderation,  and  indiffer- 
ence for  the  honours  paid  him ;  and  what  is  still  more  uncommon,  his 
aversion  for  all  flattery,  and  even  just  praises.  When  somebody  extolled 
in  his  presence  his  wisdom,  valour,  and  glory,  in  having  expelled  the  ty- 
rants, he  made  no  answer,  but  that  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  express 
his  gratitude  to  the  gods,  who,  having  decreed  to  restore  peace  and  liberty 
to  Sicily,  had  vouchsafed  to  make  choice  of  him  in  preference  to  all  others 
for  so  honourable  a  ministration ;  for  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  all  human 
events  are  guided  and  disposed  by  the  secret  decrees  of  divine  provi- 
dence. What  a  treasure,  what  a  happiness  for  a  state  is  such  a  minis- 
ter ! 

For  the  better  understanding  his  value,  we  have  only  to  compare  the 
condition  of  Syracuse  under  Timoleon  with  its  state  under  the  two  Dio- 
nysiuses.  It  is  the  same  city,  inhabitants,  and  people  ;  but  how  different 
is  it  under  the  different  governments  we  speak  of !  The  two  tyrants  had 
no  thoughts  but  of  making  themselves  feared,  and  of  depressing  their  sub- 
jects to  render  them  more  passive.  They  were  terrible  in  effect,  as  they 
desired  to  be ;  but  at  the  same  time  detested  and  abhorred,  and  had  more 
to  fear  from  their  subjects  than  their  subjects  from  them.    Timoleon,  on 

>  the  contrary,  who  looked  upon  himself  as  the  father  of  the  Syracusan 
people,  and  who  had  no  thoughts  but  of  making  them  happy,  enjoyed  the 

^       refined  pleasure  of  being  beloved  and  revered  as  a  parent  by  his  children ; 

!i       and  lie  was  remembered  amongst  them  with  blessings,  because  they  could 

i  not  reflect  upon  the  peace  and  felicity  they  enjoyed  without  calling  to 
mind  at  the  same  time  the  wise  ic^slator  to  whom  they  were  indebted 
for  those  inestimable  blessingSt 
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X  HIS  book  contains  prineipallj  the  history  of  tii^o  very  illuttridus  gene- 
ral of  the  Thebans,  Epamioondaaand  Petopidas ;  the  deaths  of  AgesUanSi 
Icing  of  Sparta,  and  of  Artazerxes  Bfnemon,  king  of  Persia. 

SECTION  I. 

STATE  OF  GREECE  FROM  THE  TREATY  OF  ANTALCIDES. 

THE  peace  of  Antalcides,  *  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  the 
third  chapter  of  the  ninth  tiook,  had  given  the  Grecian  states  great  matter 
of  discontent  and  division.  In  effect  of  that  treaty,  the  Thebans  had  been 
obliged  to  abandon  the  cities  of  Bosotia,  and  let  them  enjoy  their  liberty  : 
and  the  Corinthians  to  withdraw  their  garrison  from  Argos,  which  by 
that  means  became  free  and  independent.  The  Lacedemonians,  who 
were  the  authors  and  executors  of  this  treaty,  saw  their  power  extreme- 
ly augmented  by  it,  and  were  industrious  to  make  further  additions  to  it. 
They  compelled  the  Mantineans,  against  whom  they  pretended  to  have 
many  causes  of  complaint  in  the  last  war,  to  demolish  the  walls  of  their 
city,  and  to  inhabit  four  different  places,  as  they  had  done  before. 

f  The  two  kings  of  Sparta,  Agesipolis  and  Agesilaus,  were  of  quite  dif- 
ferent characters,  and  as  opposite  in  their  opinions  upon  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  The  first,  who  was  naturally  iocllned  to  peace,  and  a  strict 
observer  of  justice,  was  for  having  Sparta,  already  much  exclaimed 
against  for  the  treaty  of  Antalcides,  suffer  the  Grecian  cities  to  enjoy  their 
liberties,  according  to  the  tenor  of  that  treaty,  and  not  disturb  their  tran- 
quility through  an  unjust  desire  of  extending  their  dominions.  The  oth- 
er, on  the  contrary,  restless,  active,  and  full  of  great  views  of  ambition 
and  conquest,  breathed  nothing  but  war. 

}  At  the  same  time,  deputies  arrived  at  Sparta  from  Acanthus  and 
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Doea."*  Atnens,  alter  toe  Tictones  or  baiamiD  and  iUarauiOD,  aaa  coDquer- 
ed  many  places  on  the  aide  of  Thrace,  and  even  in  Thrace  itself.  Those 
cities  threw  off  the  yoke,  as  soon  as  Sparta,  at  the  conclasion  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  had  ruined  the  power  of  Athens.  Olynthus  was  of  this 
number.  The  deputies  of  Acanthus  and  Apollonia,  represented  in  the 
general  assembly  of  the  allies,  that  Olynthus,  situated  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, daily  improved  in  strength  in  an  extraordinary  manner ;  that  it  per- 
petually extended  its  dominions  by  new  conquests ;  that  it  obliged  all  the 
cities  round  about  to  submit  to  it,  and  to  enter  into  its  measures  ;  and  was 
upon  the  point  of  concluding  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians  and  the  The- 
bans.  The  affair  being  taken  into  consideration,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
Bolred,  that  it  was  necessary  to  declare  war  against  the  Olynthians.  It 
was  agreed,  that  the  allied  cities  should  furnish  ten  thousand  troops,  with 
libeKy,  to  such  as  desired  it,  to  substitute  money,  at  the  rate  of  three  obo- 
li  a  day  for  each  foot  soldier,  and  four  times  as  much  for  the  horse.  The 
Lacedeemonians,  to  lose  no  time,  made  their  troops  march  directly,  under 
the  command  of  Eudamidas,  who  prevailed  with  the  Ephori,  that  Phx- 
bidas  his  brother,  might  have  the  leading  of  those  which  were  to  follow, 
and  to  join  him  soon  after.  When  he  arrived  in  that  part  of  Macedonia, 
which  is  also  called  Thrace,  he  garrisoned  such  places  as  applied  to  him 
for  that  purpose,  seized  upon  Potidsea,  a  city  in  alliance  with  the  Olyn- 
thians, which  surrendered  without  making  any  defence,  and  began  the 
war  against  Olynthus,  though  slowly,  as  it  was  necessary  for  a  general  to 
act  before  his  troops  were  all  assembled. 

f  Phaebidas  began  his  march  soon  after,  and  being  arrived  near  The- 
bes, encamped  without  the  walls  near  the  gymnasium,  or  public  place  of 
exercise.  Ismenius  and  Leontides,  both  polemarchs,  that  is,  generals  of 
the  army,  and  supreme  magistrates  of  Thebes,  were  at  the  headnof  two 
different  factions.  The  first,  who  had  engaged  Pelopidas  in  his  party,  was 
no  friend  to  the  Lacedemonians,  nor  they  to  him,  because  he  publicly 
declared  for  popular  government  and  liberty.  The  other,  on  the  contra- 
ry, favoured  an  oligarchy  and  was  supported  by  the  Lacedemonians  with 
their  whole  interest.  I  am  obliged  to  enter  into  this  detail,  because  the 
event  I  am  going  to  relate,  and  which  was  a  consequence  of  It,  occasions 
the  important  war  between  the  Thebans  and  Spartans. 

This  being  the  state  of  affairs  at  Thebes,  Leontides  applied  to  Phaebi- 
das,  and  proposed  to  him  to  seize  the  citadel  called  Cad msa,  to  expel 
the  adherents  of  Ismenius,  and  to  give  the  Lacedemonians  possession  of 
it.  He  represented  to  him  that  nothing  could  he  more  glorious  for  him 
than  to  make  himself  master  of  Thebes,  whilst  his  brother  was  endeavour- 
ing to  reduce  Olynthus ;  that  he  would  thereby  facilitate  the  success  of 
his  brother's  enterprise  ;  and  that  the  Thebans,  who  had  prohibited  their 
citizens  by  decree  to  bear  arms  against  the  Olynthians  would  not  fail,  up- 
on his  making  himself  mastet*  of  the  citadel,  to  supply  him  with  whatever 
number  of  horse  and  foot  he  should  think  proper  for  the  reinforcement 
of  Eudamidas. 

Phsebidas,  who  had  much  ambition  and  litde  conduct,  and  who  had  no 
nther  view  than  to  signalize  himself  by  some  extraordinary  action,  with- 
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concluded  by  the  Grecian  states,  celebrated  the  feast  of  Geres,  and  ex- 
pected nothing  less  than  such  an  act  of  hostility,  Phsbidas,  conducted  by 
Leontides,  took  possession  of  the  citadel.  The  senate  was  then  sitting. 
Leontides  went  to  them,  and  declared  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  fear- 
ed from  the  Lacedemonians,  who  had  entered  the  citadel ;  that  they  were 
only  the  enemies  of  those  who  were  for  disturbing  the  public  tranquility ; 
that  as  for  himself,  by  the  power  his  office  of  polemarch  ga^e  him  of 
confining  whoever  caballed  against  the  state,  he  should  put  Israenius  into 
a  place  of  security,  who  factiously  endeavoured  to  break  the  peace.  He 
was  seized  accordingly,  and  carried  to  the  citadel.  The  party  of  Isme- 
nius  seeing  their  chief  a  prisoner,  and  apprehending  the  utmost  violence  for 
themselves,  quitted  the  city  with  precipitation,  and  retired  to  Athens,  Co 
the  number  of  400  and  upwards.  They  were  soon  after  banished  by  a 
public  decree.  Pelopidas  was  of  the  number ;  but  Epaminondas  remain- 
ed at  Thebes  unmolested,  being  disregarded  as  a  man  entirely  devoted  to 
the  study  of  philosophy,  who  did  not  intenneddle  in  afiRiirs  of  state,  and 
also  from  his  poverty,  which  left  no  room  to  fear  anyf  thing  from  him. 
A  new  polemarch  was  nominated  in  the  room  of  Ismenius,  ajid  Leonti- 
des went  to  Lacedemon. 

The  news  of  Phsbidas'  enterprise,  who  at  a  time  of  general  peace 
bad  taken  possession  of  a  citadel  by  force,  upon  which  he  had  no  claim 
or  right,  had  occasioned  great  murmurings  and  complaints.  Such  espe- 
cially as  opposed  Agesilaus,  who  was  suspected  of  having  shared  in  the 
scheme,  demanded  by  whose  orders  Pbeebidas  had  committed  so  strange  a 
breach  of  public  faith.  Agesilaus,  who  weHknew  that  those  warm  reproach- 
es were  aimed  at  him,  made  no  difficulty  of  justifying  Phsbidas,  and  declar- 
ed openly,  and  before  all  the  world,  ''  that  the  action  ought  to  be  cousid- 
'^  ered  in  itself,  in  order  to  understand  whether  it  were  useful  or  not ;  tliat 
"  whatever  was  expedient  for  Sparta,  he  was  not  only  permitted,  but 
<' commanded  to  act  upon  his  own  authority,  and  without  waiting  the  or- 
''  ders  of  any  body  :" — strange  principles  to  be  advanced  by  a  person  who 
upon  other  occasions  had  maintained,  *'  that  justice  was  the  supreme  (d 
^'  virtues,  and  that  without  it,  valour  itself,  and  every  other  great  quality, 
^'  were  useless  and  unavailing."  It  is  the  same  man  tlwt  made  answer, 
when  somebody  in  his  presence  magnified  the  king  of  Persia's  grandeur, 
^^he  whom  yon  call  the  great  king,  in  what  is  he  greater  than  me^  ua- 
**  less  he  be  more  just  ?"  A  truly  noble  and  admirable  maxim,  that  jus- 
tice must  be  the  rule  of  whatever  excels  and  is  great ;  but  a  maxim  that  he 
had  only  in  his  mouth,  and  which  all  his  actions  contradicted :  conform«i- 
ble  to  the  principle  of  the  generality  of  politicians,  who  imagine  that  a 
statesman  ought  always  to  have  justice  in  bis  mouth,  but  never  lose  an 
occasion  of  violating  it  for  the  advantage  of  his  country. 

But  let  us  now  hear  the  sentence  which  the  august  assembly  of  Sparta, 
so  renowned  for  the  wisdom  of  its  counsels  and  the  equity  of  its  decrees, 
is  about  to  pronounce.  The  affair  being  maturely  considered,  the  whole 
^liscussed  at  large,  and  the  manner  of  it  set  in  its  full  light,  the  assembly 
resolved  that  Phmbidas  should  be  deprived  of  his  command,  and  fined 
%  100,000  drachms  ;*  but  that  they  should  continue  to  hoM  the  citadel,  and 
t  keep  a  good  garrison  in  it.  What  a  strange  contradiction  was  this,  says 
Folybiua  !  f  what  a  cliBreganl  of  nl)  justice  and  reason !  to  pnnieh  the  cfiixh- 
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But  thiB  was  not  all ;  commissiooen  appointed  by  all  the  cities  in  iDiance 
with  Sparta,  were  dispatched  to  the  citadel  of  Tbebes  to  try  bmeluui^,  np- 
on  whom  they  passed  sentence  of  death,  w\nt}^  was  imipediateiy  eitecu- 
ted.  Such  flagrant  injustice  seldom  remains  unpunished.  To  act  in 
such  a  manner,  says  Polybius  again,  is  neither  for  oois's  country's  inter- 
est, nor  one's  own. 

*  Teleutias,  AgesUaus'  brother,  had  been  substituted  in  Ibe  place  of 
Phsebidas,  to  command  the  riest  of  the  troops  of  the  allies  designed 
against  Olynthtts,  whither  he  marched  with  all  expedition.  The  city  was 
strong,  and  furnished  with  every  thing  necessary  to  a  good  defence.  Bew- 
eral  sallies  were  made  with  great  'success,  in  one  of  which  Teleutias  was 
killed.  The  next  year  king  Agesipolis  had  the  command  of  the  army^ 
Tlie  campaign  passed  in  skirmishing,  without  any  thing  decisive.  Age- 
sipolis died  soon  after  of  a  disease,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Cle- 
ombrotus,  who  reigned  nine  years,  f  About  that  time  began  the  100th 
Olympiad.  Sparti^  made  fresh  efibrts  to  terminate  the  war  with  the  Olyn- 
thians.  Polybidas  their  general  pressed  the  siege  with  vigour.  The  place 
being  in  want  of  provisions,  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Spartans  into  the  number  of  their  allies^ 

SECTION  II. 

SPABTA'S  PR08PCRITT. — CHARACTER  OF  TWO  ILtUSTllIOtJB  THEhANS,  £PAS- 
INONDAS   AND    PEIjOPIDAB. 

THE  fortune  of  the  Lacedsmoniahs  never  appeared  with  greater  splen- 
dour nor  their  power  more  strongly  established.  All  Greece  was  subject- 
ed to  them  either  by  force  or  alliance.  They  were  in  possession  of  The- 
bes, a  tnost  powerful  city,  and  with  that  of  all  Boeotia;  They  had  found 
means  to  humble  Argos,  and  to  hold  it  in  d^pendance.  Gorinth  was  en- 
tirely at  their  devotion,  and  obeyed  their  orders  in  every  thing.  The 
Athenians,  abandoned  by  their  allies,  and  reduced  almost  to  their  own 
strength,  were  in  no  condition  to  make  head  against  them.  If  any  city 
or  people  in  their  alliance  attempted  to  abstract  themselves  from  their  pow- 
er, an  immediate  punishment  reduced  them  to  their  former  obedience, 
and  terrified  all  others  from  following  their  example.  Thus  masters  by 
sea  and  land,  all  trembled  before  them ;  and  the  most  formidable  princes, 
as  the  king  of  Persia  and  (he  tyrant  of  Sicily,  seemed  to  emulate  each 
other  in  courting  their  friendship  and  alliance. 

A  prosperity  founded  in  injustice  can  be  of  no  long  duration.  The 
greatest  blows  that  were  given  the  Spartan  power  came  from  the  quarter 
where  they  had  acted  the  highest  injuries,  and  from  whence  they  did  not 
seem  to  have  any  thing  to  fear,  that  is  to  say,  from  Thebes.  Two  illus- 
trious citizeoe  of  that  state  will  make  a  glorious  appearance  upon  the  the- 
atre of  Greece,  and  for  that  reason  deserve  our  notice  in  this  place. 

These  are  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  \  both  descended  from  the  no- 
blest families  of  Thebes.  Pelopidas,  nurtured  in  the  greatest  affluence, 
and,  whilst  young,  sole  heir  of  a  very  rich  find  flourishing  family,  em- 
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riches,  that  he  was  really  their  roaster,  and  not  their  slave :  for,  according 
to  Aristotle's  remark,  repeated  by  Plutarch,  *  most  men  either  make  no 
use  at  aN  of  their  fortunes,  out  of  avarice,  or  abuse  them  in  bad  or  tri- 
fling expences.  As  for  Epaminondas,  poverty  was  all  his  inheritance,  in 
which  his  honour,  and  one  might  almost  say  his  joy  and  delight,  consist- 
ed. He  was  born  of  poor  parents,  and  consequently  familiarized  from 
his  infancy  with  poverty,  which  he  made  more  grateful  and  easy  to  him 
by  his  taste  for  philosophy.  Pelopidas,  who  supported  a  great  number 
of  citizens,  never  being  able  to  prevail  on  him  to  accept  his  offers,  and  to 
make  use  of  his  fortune,  resolved  to  share  in  the  poverty  of  his  friend,  by 
making  him  his  example,  and  became  the  model  as  well  as  admiration  of 
the  whole  city,  from  the  modesty  of  his  dress,  and  the  frugality  of  his 
table. 

f  If  Epaminondas  was  poor  as  to  the  goods  of  fortune,  those  of  the 
head  and  heart  made  him  most  ample  amends.  Modest,  prudent,  grave^ 
happy  in  improving  occasions,  possessing  in  a  supreme  degree  the  sci- 
ence of  war,  equally  valiant  and  wise,  easy  and  complaisant,  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  suffering  with  incredible  patience  the  people's,  and 
even  his  friends'  ill  treatment^  uniting  with  the  ardour  for  military  exer- 
cises a  wonderful  taste  for  study  and  the  sciences,  piquing  himself  espe- 
cially so  much  upon  truth  and  sincerity,  that  he  made  a  scruple  of  telling 
a  lie  even  in  jest,  or  for  diversion.  Adeo  veriiaiis  diligens^  tU  ne  joco  qui- 
dem  mentirtlur. 

X  They  were  both  equally  inclined  to  virtue.  But  Pelopidas  was  best 
pleased  with  the  exercises  of  the  body,  and  Epaminondas  with  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mind.  For  which  reason  they  employed  their  leisure,  the 
one  in  the  palasstra  and  the  chase,  and  the  other  in  conversation  and  the 
study  of  philosophy. 

But  what  persons  of  sense  and  judgment  must  principally  admire  in 
them,  and  which  is  rarely  found  in  their  high  rank,  is  the  perfect  union  and 
friendship  that  always  subsisted  between  them  during  the  whole  time  they 
were  employed  together  in  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs,  whether 
in  war  or  peace.  If  we  examine  the  government  of  Aristides  and  The- 
mistocles,  that  of  Cimon  and  Pericles,  of  Nicias  and  Alcibiades,  we  shall 
find  them  full  of  trouble,  dissention,  and  debate.  The  two  friends  we 
speak  of  held  the  first  offices  in  the  state ;  all  great  affairs  passed  through 
their  hands ;  every  thing  was  confided  to  their  care  and  authority.  In 
auch  delicate  conjunctures  what  occasions  of  pique  and  jealousy  general- 
ly arise !  But  neither  difference  of  sentiment,  diversity  of  interest,  nor 
the  least  emotion  of  envy,  ever  altered  their  union  and  good  understand- 
ing; the  reason  of  which  was,  their  being  founded  upon  an  unalterable 
principle,  that  is,  upon  virtue ;  which  in  all  their  actions,  says  Plutarch, 
occasioned  their  having  neither  glory  nor  riches,  the  fatal  sources  of  strife 
and  division  In  view,  but  solely  the  public  good,  and  made  them  desire 
not  the  advancement  or  honour  of  their  own  families,  but  to  render  their 
country  more  powerful  and  flourishing.  Such  were  the  two  illustrious 
oien  who  are  about  to  make  their  appearance,  and  to  give  a  new  face  to 
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*  Leontidesy  being  apprised  that  the  exiles  bad  retired  to  Athens,  where 
they  had  been  well  received  bj  the  people,  and  were  in  great  esteem  with 
all  people  of  worth  and  honour,  sent  thither  certain  unknown  persons  to 
assassinate  the  most  considerable  of  them.  Only  Androclides  was  killed, 
all  the  rest  escaping  the  contrWances  of  Leonttdes. 

At  the  same  time  the  Athenians  received  letters  from  Sparta,  to  pro- 
hibit their  receiving  or  assisting  the  exiles,  and  with  orders  to  expel  them 
their  city,  as  they  were  declared  common  enemies  by  all  the  allies.  The 
humanity  and  virtue  peculiar  and  natural  to  the  Athenians,  made  them 
leject  BO  infamous  a  proposal  with  horror.  They  were  transported  with 
the  occasion  of  expressing  their  gratitude  to  the  Thebans  for  a  previous 
obligation  of  the  same  nalore ;  for  the  Thebans  had  contributed  most  to 
the  re-establishm^ot  of  the  popular  government  at  Athens,  having  declar- 
ed in  their  favour  by  a  public  decree,  contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  Spar- 
la  ;  and  it  was  from  Thebes  Thrasybalus  set  out  to  deliver  Athens  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  thirty. 

Pelopidas,  though  at  that  time  very  young,  went  to  k\l  the  exiles  one 
after  another,  of  whom  Melon  was  the  most  considerable.  He  repre^ 
sented  to  them,  "  that  it  was  unworthy  of  honest  men  to  content  them- 
**  selves  with  having  saved  their  own  lives,  and  to  look  with  indifference 
**  upon  their  country,  enslaved  and  miserable :  that  whatever  good  will  the 
^  people  of  Athena  might  express  for  them,  it  was  not  fit  that  they  should 
"  suffer  their  fate  to  depend  upon  the  decrees  of  a  people,  which  their 
^  natural  inconstancy,  and  the  malignity  of  orators  that  turned  them  any 
"  way  at  will,  might  soon  alter :  that  it  was  necessary  to  hasard  every 
''  thing,  after  the  example  of  Thrasybulus,  and  to  set  before  them  his  in- 
"  trepkl  valour  and  i^enerous  fortitude  as  a  model :  that  as  he  set  out 
"  from  Thebes  to  suppress  and  destroy  the  tyrants  of  Athens,  so  they 
•*  might  go  from  Athens  to  restore  Thebes  its  ancient  liberty." 

This  discourse  made  all  the  impression  upon  the  exiles  that  could  be 
expected.  They  sent  privately  to  inform  their  IHends  at  Thebes  of  their 
resolution,  who  extremely  approved  their  design.  Charon,  one  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  city,  offered  to  receive  the  conspirators  into  his 
house.  Philidas  found  means  to  get  himself  made  secretary  to  Archidas 
and  Philip,  who  were  then  polemarchs,  or  supreme  magistrates  of  the  city. 
As  for  Epaminondas,  he  .had  for  some  time  diligently  endeavoured  to 
inspire  the  younger  Thebans  by  his  discourse  with  a  passionate  desire  to 
throw  ofiT  the  Spartan  yoke,  f  He  was  ignorant  of  nothing  that  had  been 
projected)  but  he  believed  that  he  ought  not  to  have  any  share  in  Hy  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  he  could  not  resolve  to  imbrue  his  hand^  In  the  blood  of 
his  country  ;  foreseeing  that  his  friends  would  not  keep  within  the  due 
bounds  of  the  enterprise,  however  lawful  in  itself,  and  that  fhe-  tyrants 
would  not  perish  alone  ;  and  convinced  besides,  that  a  citizen,  who  should 
not  appear  to  have  taken  either  [larty,  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  Influ- 
ence the  people  with  the  better  eilect. 

The  day  for  the  execution  of  the  project  being  fixed>  the  exiles  thonght 
proper,  that  Pherenicus,  witlrall  the  conspirators,  should  stop  at  Thria- 
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families  of  Thebes,  aJI  UDited  by  a  strict  and  faithful  friendship  with  each 
other,  though  competitors* for  glory  and  honour,  offered  tberoseWes  for 
this  bold  enterprise.  Pelopidas  was  of  this  number.  After  having  em- 
braced their  companions,  and  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Charon  to  give 
bim  notice  of  their  coming,  thej  set  out  di-essed  In  mean  habits,  carry- 
ing bounds  with  them,  and  poles  in  their  hands  for  pitching  of  nets,  that 
Buch  as  they  met  on  the  way  might  have  no  suspicion  of  them,  and  take 
them  only  for  hunters  that  had  wandered  after  their  game. 

Their  messenger  being  arrived  at  Thebes,  and  having  informed  CharoQ 
that  they  were  set  out,  Ihe  approach  of  danger  did  not  alter  his  senti- 
ments ;  and  as  be  wanted  neither  courage  nor  honour,  be  prepared  bis 
bouse  for  their  reception. 

One  of  the  conspirators,  who  was  no  bad  man,  loved  his  country,  and 
would  have  served  the  exiles  with  all  his  power,  but  had  neither  the  reso- 
lution nor  constancy  necessary  for  such  an  enterprise,  and  could  think  of 
nothing  but  difficulties  and  obstacles  that  presented  themselves  in  crowds 
to  bis  imagination.  Much  disordered  with  the  prospect  of  danger,  this 
person  retired  into  his  house  without  saying  any  thing,  and  dispatched  one 
of  bis  friends  to  Melon  and  Pelopidas,  to  desire  them  to  defer  their  enter- 
prise, and  return  to  Athens  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  Happily 
that  friend,  not  finding  his  horse's  bridle,  and  losing  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  quarrelling  with  his  wife,  was  prevented  from  going. 

Pelopidas  and  his  companions,  disguised  like  peasants,  and  having  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  entered  the  city  at  different  gates  towards  the  close 
of  the  day.  It  was  then  early  in  the  winter,  the  north  wind  blew,  and  the 
snow  fell ;  which  contributed  to  conceal  them,  every  body  keeping  with- 
in doors  upon  account  of  the  cold  weather ;  besides  which,  it  gave  them 
an  opportunity  of  covering  their  faces.  Some  who  were  in  the  secret  re- 
ceived and  conducted  them  to  Charon's  house,  where  of  exiles  and  others 
their  whole  number  amounted  to  48. 

Philidas,  secretary  to  the  *  boeotarch,  who  was  in  the  plot,  had  some 
time  before  invited  Archias  and  his  companions  to  supper,  promising  them 
an  exquisite  repast,  and  the  company  of  some  of  the  finest  women  in 
the  city.  The  guests  being  met  at  the  appointed  time,  they  sat  down  to 
table.  They  bad  been  free  with  the  glass,  and  were  almost  drunk,  when 
it  was  whispered  about,  but  not  known  where  the  report  began,  that  the 
exiles  were  in  the  city.  Philidas,  without  showing  any  concern,  did  bis 
utmost  to  change  the  discourse.  Archias  however,  sent  one  of  his  officers 
to  Charon,  with  orders  to  come  to  him  immediately.  It  was  now  late, 
and  Pelopidas  and  the  conspirators  were  preparing  to  set  out,  and  had  put 
on  their  armour  and  swords,  when  on  a  sudden  they  heard  a  knocking  at 
the  door.  Somebody  went  to  it,  and  being  told  by  the  officer,  that  he 
was  come  from  the  magistrates  with  orders  for  Charon  to  attend  them  im- 
mediately, he  ran  to  him  half  out  of  bis  wits  to  acquaint  him  with  that 
terrible  message.  They  all  concluded  that  the  conspiracy  was  discover- 
ed, and  believed  themselves  lost  before  it  would  be  possible  to  execute 
any  thing  worthy  their  cause  and  valour.  However,  they  were  all  of 
opinion  that  Charon  should  obey  the  order,  and  present  himself  with  an 

*  The  magistrates  and  generals  who  were  charged  with  the  government  of 
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Charon  was  a  man  of  intrepid  courage  in  dangers  which  threatened  on« 
ly  himself;  but  at  (hat  tinie,  terrified  for  his  friends,  and  apprehending 
also  that  he  sbpuld  be  suspected  of  some  treachery,  if  so  many  brave  cit- 
izens, whom  he  had  received  into  his  house,  should  be  destroyed,  he 
went  to  his  wife's  apartment,  and  fetched  his  only  son,  of  1 5  years  old  at 
most,  who  in  beauty  and  strength  excelled  all  the  youths  of  his  age,  and 
put  him  into  the  hands  of  Pelopidas,  saying  at  the  same  time,  "  if  yoa 
*^  discover  that  I  have  betrayed  yon,  and  have  been  guilty  ^ f  treachery 
*'  upon  this  occasion,  revenge  yourselves  on  me  in  this  my  only  son,  whom, 
"  as  dear  as  he  is  to  me,  I  abandon  to  you,  and  let  him  fall  a  victim  with- 
*'  out  mercy  to  his  fother's  perfidy." 

These  expressions  wounded  them  to  the  heart :  but  what  gave  them  the 
most  sensible  pain,  was  his  imagining  there  was  any  one  amongst  them 
80  mean  and  ungrateful  as  to  form  to  himself  the  least  suspicion  In  regard 
to  him.  They  conjured  him  unanimously  not  to  leave  his  son  with  them, 
but  to  put  him  into  some  place  of  safety,  that  his  friends  and  country 
inight  not  want  an  avenger, '  if  he  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  the 
tyrants.  "  No/'  replied  the  father,  "  he  shall  stay  with  you,  and  share 
''your,  fate.  If  he  must  perish,  what  nobler  end  can  he  make,  than 
^'  with  his  fapier  and  best  friends  ?  Fpr  you,  my  son,  exert  yourself  be- 
**  yond  your  years,  and  show  a  courage  worthy  of  you  and  me.  Toa 
*^  see  here  the  most  excellent  of  the  Thebans.  Make  under  such  masters 
"  a  noble  essav  of  glory,  and  learn  to  fight;  or,  if  it  must  be  so,  to  die, 
**  like  them,  ?or  liberty.  For  the  rest,  I  am  not  without  hopes ;  for  I  be- 
**  lieve,  that  the  justice  of  our  cau^e  will  draw  down  the  favour  and  pro- 
**  tection  of  the  gods  upon  us."  He  concluded  with  a  prayer  for  them, 
and  after  embracing  the  conspirators  went  out. 

He  took  pains  on  bis  way  to  recover  himself,  and  to  compose  his  looks 
fmd  voice,  that  he  might  not  appear  linger  any  concern.  When  he  came 
to  the  door  of  th^  house  where  tbe  feast  was  kept,  Archias  apd  Philidas 
came  out  to  him,  and  asked  the  meaning  of  a  report,  that  disaffected  peo- 
ple were  i^rrlved  in  the  city,  and  were  concealed  in  some  house.  He 
seemed  astonished ;  and  finding  by  their  answers  to  his  questions  that  they 
had  no  precise  information  of  any  thipg,  he  assumed  a  bolder  tone,  and 
said,  *'  it  is  very  likely  the  report  you  speak  of  is  only  a  false  alarm,  in- 
*'  tended  to  interrupt  your  mirth  :  however,  as  it  ought  not  to  be  neglect- 
*'  ed,  I  will  go  immediately  and  make  tbe  strictest  inquiry  possible  into 
^'  it."  Philidas  praised  his  prudence  and  seal ;  and  canying  Archias  back 
into  tbe  company,  he  plunged  him  again  in  the  debauch,  and  continued 
the  entertainment,  by  keeping  tbe  guests  in  continual  expectation  of  the 
>vomen  be  bad  promised  them. 

Charon,  on  his  return  home,  found  his  friends  all  prepared,  not*  to  con- 
quer or  to  save  their  lives,  but  to  die  gloriously,  and  to  sell  themselves 
as  dear  as  thev  could.  The  serenity  and  joy  of  his  look  explained  be* 
forehand  that  tney  had  nothing  to  fear .  He  repeated  all  that  had  paaaed  ; 
after  which,  they  had  no  thoughts  but  of  the  instant  execution  of  a  design, 
to  which  the  least  Khikiy  jniglit  oci^'^M^jn  a  IhouBaiKl  obj^tades. 

In  e^ect,  at  that  very  ini^tant  liaji|)eired  n  Eeeoiid  slorm,  Ffc^r  more  vic^ 
lent  thnu  the  first,  antl  which  &et;n»et]  as  if  iL  couUi  not  poesibly  fail  of  mn- 
lihi%  llie  enlerprise  miscarry.  A  courier  from  AUlfns  arrived  In  greAt 
Labie  with  a  packet,  whirh  rnnlaiiied  a  circujasfautiaJ  account  of  the 
IV hole    conspiracy,    bs  was  aftrrwartls   dii^eovered.      That  courier    wt* 


ftfut  pleasure  auu    biic  uvrt»ic«       au  |^iv<>'(^  uiui  uis  uispait^ucS)    ue  eaiuj^        lujr 

'^  lord,  the  pereoa  who  writes  you  these  letters,  conjures  you  to  read  them 
**  immediately,  being  serious  affairs."  Arcbias  replied,  laughing,  "  *  se- 
**  rious  affairs  t6- morrow :"  which  words  were  afterwards  used  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  pro?erb :  and  taking  the  letters  he  put  them  f  under  his  pillow, 
and  continued  the  conversation  and  debauch. 

The  conspirators  were  at  that  time  in  the  streets,  divided  into  two  par- 
ties ;  the  one,  with  Pelopidas  at  their  head,  marched  against  Leontides, 
who  was  not  at  the  feast ;  the  other  against  Arcbias,  undef  the  command  of 
Charon.  These  had  put  on  women's  habits  over  their  armour,  and  crown- 
ed themselves  with  pine  and  poplar  wreaths,  which  entirely  covered  their 
faces.  When  they  came  to  the  door  of  the  apartment  where  the  feast  was 
kept,  the  guests  made  a  great  noise,  and  set  up  loud  shouts  of  ioy.  But 
they  were  told  that  the  women  would  not  come  in  till  the  servants  were 
all  dismbsed,  which  was  done  immediately.  They  were  sent  to  neigh- 
bouring houses,  where  there  was  no  want  of  wine  for  their  entertainment. 
7be  conspirators  by  this  stratagem,  having  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
field  of  battle,  entered  sword  in  hand,  and  showing  themselves  in  thehr 
true  colours,  put  all  the  guests  to  the  sword,  and  with  them  the  magis- 
trates, who  were  full  of  wine,  and  in  no  condition  to  defend  themselves. 
Pelopidas  met  with  more  resistance.  Leontides,  who  was  asleep  in  bed, 
awaked  with  the  noise  that  was  made,  and  rising  immediately,  armed  him- 
self with  his  sword,  and  laid  some  of  the  conspirators  at  his  feet ;  but  was 
at  last  killed  himself. 

This  grand  affair  being  executed  in  this  manner,  with  so  much  dispatch 
and  success,  couriers  were  immediately-  dispatched  to  Thriasium.  The 
doors  of  the  prisons  were  broke  open,  and  500  prisoners  let  out.  The 
Thebans  were  called  upon  to  resume  the  liberty,  and  arms  were  given 
to  all  they  met.  The  spoils  affixed  to  their  porticoes  were  taken  down, 
and  the  armourers'  and  cutlers'  shops,  broke  open  for  that  purpose.  Epami- 
uondas  and  Qoi^das  came  in  arms  to  join  them,  with  some  old  persons  of 
great  estimation,  whom  they  had  got  together. 

The  whole  city  was  in  great  terror  and  confusion  ;  the  houses  all  illumi- 
nated with  torches,  and  the  streets  thronged  with  the  multitude  passing  to 
and  fro.  The  people,  in  a  consternation  at  what  had  happened,  and  for 
want  of  suQcient  information,  waited  impatiently  for  the  day  to  know 
their  destiny.  The  Lacedaemonian  captains  were  therefore  thought  guilty 
of  a  very  great  error  in  not  foiling  upon  them  during  their  disorder  ;  for 
the  garrison  consisted  of  1500  men,  besides  3000  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  citadel.  Alarmed  by  the  cries  they  heard,  the  illuminations  they  saw 
in  the  houses,  and  the  tumult  of  the  multitude  running  backwards  and 
forwards,  they  lay  still  and  contented  themselves  with  guarding  the  cit- 
adel, after  having  sent  couriers  to  Sparta  with  the  news  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  to  demand  an  immediate  reinforcement. 

The  next  day  at  sunrise  the  exiles  arrived  with  their  arms,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  summoned  to  assemble.  Epamiiiondas  and  Gorgidas  conducted 
Pelopidas  thither,  surrounded  with  all  their  sacrifices,  carrying  in  their 
hands  the  sacred  bandages  and  fillets,  and  exhorting  the  citizens  to  assist 
their  country,  and  to  join  with  their  gods.  At  this  sight  the  whole  assem- 
bly rose  up  with  loud  acclamations  and  clapping  of  hapds,  and  receive^! 

)  Th«  Ureekji  ate  tyhij^  on  bp^J*** 


oooD  aicer  uie  exiie5,  arnveu  ouw3  iooi|  ana  ouu  oorsey  seni  oy  tue 
Athenians  to  Pelopidas,  under  the  command  of  Demophoon.  Those 
troops,  with  others  which  joined  them  from  all  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  com- 
posed an  army  of  12,000  foot,  and  as  many  horse  :  and  without  loss  of 
time  besieged  the  citadel,  that  it  might  be  taken  before  relief  could  come 
from  Sparta. 

The  besieged  made  a  vigorous  defence,  in  hopes  of  a  speedy  succour, 
and  seemed  resolved  rather  to  die  than  surrender  the  place  :  at  least  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  of  that  opinion;  but  they  were  not  the  greatest 
number  of  the  garrison.  When  provisions  began  to  fall  short,  and  /amine 
to  press  them,  the  rest  of  the  troops  obliged  the  Spartans  to  surrender. 
The  garrison  had  their  lives  granted  them,  and  were  permitted  to  retire 
whither  they  thought  fit.  They  were  scarce  marched  out,  when  the  aid 
arrived.  The  Laced«monians  found  Gleombrotus  at  Megara,  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army,  which,  with  a  little  more  eipedition,  might  have  saved 
the  citadel.  But  this  was  not  the  first  time  the  natural  slowness  of  the 
Lacedemonians  had  occasioned  the  miscarriage  of  their  enterprises.  The 
three  commanders  who  had  capitulated  were  tried.  Two  of  them  were 
punished  with  death,  and  the  third  had  so  great  a  fine  laid  upon  him,  that, 
not  being  able  to  pay  it,  he  banished  himself  from  Peloponnesus. 

Pelopidas  had  all  the  honour  of  this  great  exploit,  the  most  memorable 
that  ever  was  executed  by  surprise  and  stratagem.  Plutarch,  with  reason, 
compares  it  to  that  of  Thrasybulus.  Both  exiles,  destitute  in  themuselves 
of  all  resource,  and  reduced  to  implore  a  foreign  support,  form  the  bold 
design  of  attacking  a  formidable  power  with  an  handful  of  men,  and  over- 
coming all  obstacles  to  their  enterprise  solely  by  their  valour,  had  each 
of  them  the  good  fortune  to  deliver  their  country,  and  to  change  the  face 
of  its  affairs  entirely.  For  the  Athenians  were  indebted  to  Thrasybulos 
for  that  sudden  and  happy  change,  which  freeing  them  from  the  oppres- 
sion they  groaned  under,  not  only  restored  their  liberty,  but  with  it  their  an- 
cient splendour,  and  put  them  into  a  condition  to  humble,  and  make  Spar- 
ta tremble  in  their  turn.  We  shall  see  in  like  manner,  that  the  war  which 
reduced  the  pride  of  Sparta,  and  deprived  it  of  the  empire  both  by  sea  and 
land,  was  the  work  of  this  single  night,  in  which  Pelopidas,  without  tak- 
ing either  citadel  or  fortress,  and  entering  only  one  of  twelve  into  a  pri- 
vate house,  unloosed  and  broke  the  chains  imposed  by  the  Lacedsemoni 
fins  on  all  the  other  states  of  Greece,  though  it  appeared  impracticable  ev- 
pr  to  produce  such  an  effect. 

SECTION  III. 

9PHODRIA9    FORMS    A   DESIGN   AQAINST   THE    PIR^US. 

THE  Lacedaemonians,*  after  the  injury  they  pretended  to  have  received 
by  the  enterprise  of  Pelopidas,  did  not  continue  quiet,  but  applied  them- 
selves in  earnest  to  their  revenge.  Agesilaus,  rightly  judging  an  e  xpedi- 
tion  of  that  kind,  of  which  the  end  wa^  to  support  tyrants,  would  not  reflert 

much  hoiiour  ujiou  liiiii,  h^h  il  Lo  CIt.'ombn>Ui^,  who  had  lately  succcct 
ed  kinf^  A^e=ipon?,  und<?r  prefence  tUat  his  ar*^at  agci  tM?penaed  vvilh  hi* 
undertaking^  it*     Clcomhrotua  entered  Btvotia  with   \m  army.     The  fir^t 

*  A.  M  50:7,     Ant  J.  V.  377.     Xcinv[,li.  I  y.  p.  5GU— Jjti.     Pint,  "rn  X^n.  p 


troops  to  Sphodrias,  who  commanded  at  Thesptie,  returned  to  bparta. 

The  Athenians,  who  did  not  think  themselyes  in  a  condition  to  make 
bead  against  the  Lacedemonians,  and  were  afraid  of  the  consequences  in 
which  their  league  with  the  Tbebana  was  likely  to  engage  them,  repented 
their  having  entered  into  it,  and  renounced  it.  Those  who  persisted  to 
adhere  to  the  Theban  party,  were  some  imprisoned,  some  put  to  death, 
others  banished,  and  the  rich  severely  fined.  The  Theban  affairs  seemed 
almost  desperate,  not  baring  any  alKance  to  support  them.  Pelopidas 
and  Gorgidas  were  then  at  the  head  of  them,  and  were  studious  of  find- 
ing means  to  embroil  the  Athenians  with  the  Lacedemonians ;  and  this 
was  the  stratagem  they  contrived. 

Spbodrias  the  Spartan,  had  been  left  at  Tbespiie  with  a  body  of  troops 
to  receive  and ,  protect  such  of  the  Boeotians  as  should  revolt  against 
Thebes.  He  had  acquired  some  reputation  among  the  soldiery,  and  want- 
ed neither  courage  nor  ambition ;  but  he  was  rash,  superficial,  full  of  him- 
self, and  consequently  apt  to  entertain  vain  hopes.  Pelopidas  and  Gorgi- 
das sent  privately  a  merchant  of  his  own  acquaintance  to  him  with  the 
offer,  as  from  himself,  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  with  insinua- 
tions more  agreeable  to  him  than  money,  as  they  flattered  his  vanity* 
'*  After  haring  represented  to  him,  that  one  of  his  merit  and  reputation 
**  ought  to  form  some  great  enterprise  to  immortalise  his  name,  he  propos- 
**  ed  to  him  the  seizing  of  Pireus  by  surprise,  when  the  Athenians  bad 
**  no  expectation  of  such  an  attempt :  he  added,  that  nothing  could  be 
*^  more  grateful  to  the  Lacedemonians  than  to  see  themselves  mastera' 
*^  of  Athens,  and  that  the  Thebans  enraged  at  the  Athenians,  whom  they 
*^  considered  as  traitors  and  deserters  would  lend  them  do  assistance." 

Sphodrias,  fond  of  acquiring  a  great  name,  and  envying  the  glory  of 
Pbebldas,  who  in  his  sense,  had  rendered  himself  renowned  and  illustri- 
ous by  bis  unjust  attempt  upon  Thebes,  conceived  it  would  be  mucl» 
more  a  shining  and  glorious  exploit  to  seize  the  Piraeus  of  his  own  accord, 
and  deprive  the  Athenians  of  their  great  power  at  sea,  by  an  unforeseeir 
attack  by  land.  He  undertook  the  enterprise  therefore  with  great  joy  ; 
which  was  neither  less  unjust  nor  less  horrid  than  that  of  the  Cadmea, 
but  not  executed  with  the  same  boldness  and  success.  For  having  set 
out  in  the  night  from  Thespie,  with  the  view  of  surprising  the  Pireus  be- 
fore light,  the  day-break  overtook  him  in  the  plain  of  Thriasium  near 
Eleusis,  and  finding  himself  discovered,  he  returned  shamefully  to  Thes 
pis  with  some  booty  which  he  had  taken. 

The  Athenians  immediately  sent  ambassadors  with  their  complaints  tor 
Sparta.  These  ambassadors  found  that  the  Lacedemonians  had  not  waite<l 
their  arrival  to  accuse  Sphodrias,  but  had  already  cited  him  before  the 
council  to  answer  for  hi?  conduct.  He  was  afraid  (o  obey  that  summons^ 
having  just  reason  to  apprehend  the  issue  of  a  (riaf,  and  the  resentment 
of  his  country,  fie  had  a  son,  who  had  contracted  a  strict  and  tender 
friendship  with  the  sou  of  Agesilans.  TUo.  latter  solicited  his  father  so' 
earnestly,  or  rather  tormented  him  with  such  extreme  importunity  and  ptT- 
severance,  that  hecoulctnot  refuse  Splwdrias  his  |>rotection,  and  got  him 
fully  absolved.  Agcsitaus  was  liltre  delicate,  as  we  have  seen  already,  in 
point  of  justice,  when  the  service  of  his  friendd  was  in  question.  He  was 
besides,  of  all  mankind,  the  most  tender  nnd  indulgent  father  to  his  chil- 
dren. It  is  reported  of  him,  that  when  they  were  little,  he  would  plar 
with  them,  and  divert  himrelf  with  riding  npou  h  slick  amongst  llirm  : 


«xceediDgly  jncenBed  t|ie  AtheniAm,  aod  deiermiBed  them  to  renew  their 
alliance  with  Thebes  immediately,  and  to  aMiBt  them  with  all  their  power. 
They  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  TImotheus,  aon  of 
the  Illustrious  Conon,  whoae  reputation  he  weU  sustained  bf  hh  own 
Talour  and  exploits.  It  was  he  whom  his  enemies,  in  envy  of  the  glory 
be  bad  acquired  by  his  great  actions,  painted  sleeping,  with  the  goddess 
fortune  at  his  feet,  taking  towns  in  nets  for  him :  f  but  upon  this  <»ccasion 
be  proved  that  he  was  not  asleep.  After  having  ravaged  the  coast  of  La- 
eouia,  he  attacked  the  isle  of  Corcyra,}  which  he  took.  He  treated  the 
inhabitants  with  great  humanity,  and  made  no  alteration  in  their  liberty  or 
laws,  which  very  much  inclined  the  neighbouring  cities  in  favour  of  Alliens. 
Tbe  Spartans  on  their  side  made  powerful  preparations  for  the  war,  and 
were  principally  intent  4jpon  retaking  Corcyra.  Its  happy  sitoation  be* 
tween  Sicily  and  €h-eece  rendered  th^  island  very  important  They 
therefore  engaged  Dionysius  the  tyrant  in  the  expedition,  and  demanded 
aid  of  him.  In  the  mean  time  they  dispatched  their  fleet  under  Mnaslp- 
pus.  The  Athenians  sent  60  sail  against  them  to  tbe  relief  of  Corcyra, 
under  Timotheus  at  first ;  but  soon  aAer,  upon  his  seeming  to  act  too 
slowly,  Iphicrates  was  substituted  in  his  place.  Mnasippus  having  made 
himself  odious  to  his  troops  by  his  haughtiness,  rigour  and  aTarice,  was 
-very  ill  obeyed  by  them,  and  lost  his  life  in  an  engagement  Iphicrates 
4id  not  arrive  till  after  his  death,  when  he  received  advice,  that  the  Syra- 
cusan  squadron  of  ten  galleys  approached,  which  he  attacked  so  sneeess- 
fully,  that  not  one  of  them  escaped.  He  had  demanded,  that  the  orator 
Callistratus,  and  Chabrias,  one  of  the  most  renowned  captains  of  his  time, 
should  be  joined  in  commission  with  him.  Xenophon  admires  his  wisdom 
and  greatness  of  soul  upon  that  account,  in  being  satisfied  with  appear- 
ing to  have  occasion  for  counsel,  and  not  apprehending  to  share  the  glories 
of  his  victories  with  others. 

Agesilaus  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of 
the  troops  against  Thebes.  He  entered  Boeotia,  where  he  did  ahun- 
dance  of  damage  to  the  Thebans,  not  without  considerable  loss  on  his 
own  side.  The  two  armies  came  every  day  to  blows,  and  were  perpetu- 
ally engaged,  though  not  in  formal  battle,  yet  in  skirmishes  which  served 
to  instruct  the  Tbebans  in  the  trade  of  war,  and  to  inspire  them  with  va- 
lour, boldness  and  experience.  It  is  reporteil  that  the  Spartan  Antaleides 
toid  Agesilaus  very  justly  upon  this  head,  when  he  was  brought  back  from 
Boeotia  much  wounded,  '*  my  lord  Agesilaus,  you  have  a  fine  reward  for 
'^  the  lessons  you  have  given  the  Thebans  in  the  art  of  war,  which  he- 
«<  fore  you  taught  it  them,  they  neither  would  nor  could  learn."  It  was 
to  prevent  this  inconvenience,  that  Lycurgus,  in  one  of  the  three  laws 
which  he  calls  rhetnc,  forbade  the  Lacedaemonians  to  make  war  often  upon 
the  same  enemy,  lest  they  should  make  them  too  good  soldiers  by  oblig- 
ing  them  to  the  frequent  defence  of  theniselve?« 

Several  campaigns  passed  in  this  manner  without  any  thing  decisive  on 
either  side.  It  was  prudent  in  tlie  Theban  generals  not  to  hazard  a  battle 
hitherto,  and  to  give  their  soldiers  time  to  inure  and  embolden  theocMelves, 

*  Xenoph.  1.  v.  p.  584—589.  Plut  in  Ages.  p.  610,  61 1.  Id.  in  Pelop.  p.  £8:> 
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loej  caiiea  inem  on,  conieniea  wico  cneir  courage  ana  aiacniy.  xne  pnn* 
eipal  glory  of  their  sqcceBS)  and  this  wise  conduct  was  due  to  Pelopidas. 

The  engtigement  at  Teg^rra,  which  was  a  kind  of  prelude  to  the  battle 
of  Leuctra,  added  tniich  to  his  reputation.  Having  failed  in  his  enterprize 
l^^inst  Orchomenos,  which  had  joined  the  Lacedemonians^  at  his  return 
he  found  the  enemy  posted  to  intercept  him  near  Tegyra.  As  soon  as  the 
Thebans  perceived  them  from  the  defiles,  somebody  ran  in  all  haste  to 
Pelopid$8>  and  told  him,  *'  we  are  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands."  '*  Ah  !'' 
replied  be^  ''  why  should  we  not  rather  Bay,  that  they  '*  are  fallen  into 
*^  ours  !"  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  his  caralry,  which  were  his  rear 
guard,  to  advance  to  the  front,  that  they  might  begin  the  fight.  He  was 
fissured  that  his  foot,  which  were  only  300,  and  were  called  the  sacred 
battalion,  would  break  throdf^h  the  enemy  wherever  they  charged,  though 
superior  in  number  as  they  were  by  at  least  two  thirds.  The  assault  be« 
gan  where  the  generals  of  each  party  were  posted,  and  was  very  rude. 
The  two  generals  of  the  Lacedemonians,  who  had  charged  Pelopidas,  were 
presently  killed ;  all  that  were  with  them  being  either  slain  or  dispersed* 
The  rest  of  the  Lacedemonian  troops  were  so  daunted,  that  they  open- 
ed a  passage  for  the  Thebans,  who  might  have  marched  on  to  save  them- 
selves if  they  had  thought  fit :  but  Pelopidas,  disdaining  to  make  use  of  that 
opening  for  his  retreat,  advanced  against  those  who  were  still  drawn  up  in 
battle,  and  made  so  great  a.  slaughter  of  them,  that  they  were  all  dismay- 
ed and  fled  m  disorder.  The  Thebans  did  not  pursue  them  far,  lest  they 
should  be  surprised*  They  contented  themselves  with  having  broken 
thern^  and  with  making  a  glorious  retreat  not  inferior  to  a  victory,  because 
through  the  enemy  dbpersed  and  defeated. 

This  little  encounter^  for  it  can  be  called  no  more,  was  in  a  manner  the 
source  of  the  great  actions  and  events  we  are  about  to  treat  of.  It  had 
never  happened  till  then  in  any  war,  either  against  the  barbarians  or  Greeks, 
that  the  Lacedemonians  had  been  defeated  with  the  superiority  of  num- 
ber on  their  side,  nor  even  in  equal  forces  in  battle  array.  For  which 
reason  they  were  insupportably  proud,  and  their  reputation  alone  kept  their 
enemies  in  awe,  who  never  durst  show  themselves  in  the  field  before  them, 
unless  superior  in  number.  They  now  lost  that  glory,  and  the  Thebans 
in  their  turn  became  the  terror  and  dread  even  of  those  who  had  ren- 
dered themselves  so  universally  formidable. 

The  enterprize  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  against  Egypt,*  and  the  death 
of  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus,  should  naturally  come  in  here.  But  I  shall 
defer  those  articles  to  avoid  breaking  in  upon  the  Theban  affturs. 

SECTION  IV. 

NEW    TROUBLES     IN    GREECE.— THE     liACEDJEMONIANB     DECLARE    WAR 
AGAINST   THEBES. 

WHILST  f  the  Persians  were  engaged  in  the  Egyptian  war,  great  trou- 
bles arose  in  Greece.  In  that  interval  the  Thebans,  having  taken  Pla- 
tssa,  I  and  afterwards  Thespiae,  entirely  demolished  those  cities,  and  ex- 
pelled the  inhabitants.    The  Plateaus  retired  to  Athens  with  their  wives 
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^  AriaxenLes  Deing  iniormeu  oi  int?  suiie  oi  i.iiv  vrrwwu  ouamy  9cu%  a 
new  embassy  tftitber  to  persuade  the  several  cities  and  republics  at  war  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  accommodate  their  differences  opon  the  plan  of 
the  treaty  of  Antafeides.  By  that  peace,  as  has  been  observed  in  its  place, 
it  was  condoded,  that  all  the  cities  of  Greece  should  enjoy  their  liberty, 
and  be  governed  by  their  own  laws.  In  virtae  of  this  article^  the  Lacede- 
monians pressed  the  Thebans  to  restore  their  libeity  to  all  the  cities  of  Bee- 
otia,  to  rebnild  Plat»a  and  ThespisB  which  they  had  demolished,  and  to 
restore  them  with  their  dependances  to  their  ancient  inhabitants.  The 
Thebans  on  their  side  insisted  also,  that  the  Lacediemonians  sbonid  give 
liberty  to  all  those  of  Laconia,  and  that  the  city  of  Messene  should  be  re- 
stored to  its  ancient  possessors.  This  was  what  equity  required ;  but  the 
Lacedemonians,  believing  themselves  much  superior  to  the  Thebans, 
were  for  imposing  a  law  upon  them  which  they  would  not  submit  to  them- 
selves. 

All  Greece  being  weary  of  a  war,  which  had  already  lasted  several  cam- 
pai^s,  and  had  no  other  end  than  the  aggrandizing  of  that  state,  was  seri- 
ously intent  upon  a  general  peace,  and,  with  that  yiew,  had  sent  ffeputies 
to  Lacedemon,  to  concert  together  the  means  of  attaining  so  desirable  an 
effect,  f  Among  those  deputies  Epaminondas  was  of  the  first  rank.  He 
was  at  that  time  celebrated  for  liis  great  erudition  and  profound  knowledge 
in  philosophy ;  but  he  had  not  yet  given  any  very  distinguished  proefe 
of  bis  great  capacity  for  the  command  of  armies,  and  the  administration  of 
public  affairs.  Seeing  that  all  the  deputies,  out  of  respect  for  Agesilans, 
who  declared  openly  for  the  war,  were  afraid  to  contradict  him  or  to  differ 
from  his  opinion  in  any  thing,  a  very  common  effect  of  too  imperious  a 
power  on  one  side,  and  too  servile  a  submission  on  the  other ;  he  was  the 
only  one  that  spoke  with  a  wise  and  noble  boldness,  as  became  a  states- 
man who  had  no  other  view  but  the  public  good.  He  made  a  speech,  not 
for  the  Thebans  alone,  but  for  Greece  in  general ;  in  which  he  proved, 
that  the  war  augmented  only  the  power  of  Sparta,  whilst  the  rest  of  Greece 
was  reduced  and  ruined  by  it.  He  insisted  principally  upon  the  necessity 
of  establishing  the  peace  in  equality  and  justice,  because  no  peace  conid 
be  solid  and  of  long  duration  but  that  wherein  all  parties  should  find  an 
equal  advantage. 

A  discourse  like  this,  founded  evidently  upon  reason  and  justice,  and 
pronounced  wHh  a  grave  and  serious  tone,  never  fails  of  making  Impres- 
sion.    Agesilaus  plainly  distinguished  from  the  attention  and  sil^e  with 
which  it  was  heard,  that  the  deputies  were  extremely  affected  with  it,  and 
would  not  fail  to  act  conformably  to  his  opinion.    To  prevent  that  effect, 
he  demanded  of  Epaminondas,  <<  whether  he  thoughl  it  just  and  reasonable 
'*  that  Bcsotia  should  be  free  and  independent  ?"  That  is  to  say,  whether 
he  agreed  that  the  cities  of  Bceotia  should  depend^  longer  upon  Thebes 
Epaminondas  immediately  asked  in  his  turn  with  great  vivacity,  '<  whether 
^*  he  thought  it  just  and  reasonable,  that  Laconia  should  eiyoy  the  name 
'<  independence  and  liberty  V^  Upon  which  Agesilaus  rising  from  his  sear 
in  great  rage,  insisted  upon  his  declaring  plainly,  "  whether  he  would  con- 
*  Beut  that  BfBotia  should  be  free  V^    Epammondss  retorted  this  qui -n\>. 
tigain,  an  J  asked,  '*  whether  on  his  bhhi  he   would  consent   (hat  l>a€rp^ 
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tbey  were  about  to  coocluue.  The  rest  of  the  alhes  sigDed  it,  less  out  of 
inclination,  than  not  to  offend  the  Lacedtetnoniana,  whose  power  thej- 
dreaded. 

*  In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  all  the  troops  In  the  field  were  to  be  dis- 
banded. Cleobrotua,  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  was  then  at  Phocis,  at 
the  head  of  the  army.  He  wrote  to  the  ephori  to  know  the  republic's  res- 
olutions. Prothous,  one  of  the  principal  senators,  represented,  that  there 
was  no  room  for  dehtierations,  for  that  Sparta,  by  the  late  agreement,  had 
made  the  recal  of  the  troops  indispensable  ;  Ageailaus  was  of  a  very  differ- 
ent opinion.  Angry  with  the  Thebans,  and  particularly  with  Epaml- 
nondas,  he  was  absolutely  bent  on  the  war  for  an  opportunity  of  revenge ; 
and  the  present  seemed  most  favourable,  when  all  Greece  was  free  and 
united,  and  only  the  Thebans  excluded  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  advice 
of  Prothous  was  therefore  rejected  by  the  whole  council,  who  treated  him 
as  an  hone»t  well  meaning  dotard,  that  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  ;  the 
Divinity,  from  thenceforth,  as  Xenophon  observes,  promoting  their  down- 
fall. The  ephori  wrote  immediately  to  Gleombrotus,  to  march  against  the 
fTbebans  with  his  troops,  and  sent  orders  at  the  same  time  to  all  their  al- 
lies to  assemble  their  forces,  whp  were  averse  to  this  war,  and  did  not  join 
in  It  but  with  great  reluctance,  and  out  of  fear  of  contradicting  the  Lace- 
daemonians, whom  they  did  not  yet  dare  to  disobey.  Though  no  happy 
consequences  could  be  expected  from  a  war,  visibly  undertaken  contrary 
to  all  reason  and  justice,  and  from  the  sole  motive  of  resentment  and  re- 
venge :  the  LacecSsmonians,  however,  from  the  superiority  of  their  num- 
bers, assured  themselves  of  success,  and  Imagined  that  the  Thebans,  aban- 
doned by  their  allies,  were  in  no  condition  to  oppose  them. 

f  The  Thebans  were  much  alarmed  at  first.  They  saw  themselves  alone, 
mtbout  allies  to  support,  whilst  all  Greece  looked  upon  them  as  utterly 
lost ;  not  knowing  that  in  a  single  man  they  had  more  than  armies.  This 
was  Epaminondas.  He  was  appointed  general,  and  had  several  colleagues 
joined  in  commission  with  him.  He  immediately  raised  ail  the  troops  he 
could,  and  began  bis  march.  His  army  did  not  amount  to  6000  men,  and 
the  enemy  had  above  four  times  that  number.  As  several  bad  omens  were 
told  him  to  prevent  his  setting  out,  he  replied  only  by  a  verse  of  Homer, 
of  which  the  sense  is,  {  "  there  is  but  one  good  omen  to  fight  for  one's 
**  country."  However,  to  reassure  the  soldiers,  by  nature  superstitious, 
and  whom  he  observed  to  be  discouraged,  he  instructed  several  persons  to 
come  from  different  places,  and  report  auguries  and  omens  in  his  favouf^ 
which  revived  the  spirit  and  hopes  of  the  troops. 

Pelopidas  was  not  then  in  office,  but  commanded  the  sacred  battalion^ 
When  he  left  his  house  to  go  to  the  army,  his  wife,  in  taking  her  last  adieu, 
conjured  him  with  a  flood  of  tears  to  take  care  of  himself :  "  That,"  said 
he,  "  should  be  recommended  to  young  people ;  but  for  generals,  they 
«<  have  no  occasion  for  such  advice  ;  the  care  of  others  should  be  recom* 
'*  mended  to  them*" 

Epaminondas  had  wisely  taken  care  to  secure  a  pass,  by  which  Cleom- 
brotus  might  have  shortened  his  march  considerably.      The  latter  after 
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who  represented  to  him,  that  if  he  declined  fighting  with  such  a  superior- 
ity  of  trpops,  it  would  confirm  the  current  report,  that  he  secretly  favour- 
ed the  Thebans.  The  latter  had  an  essential  reason  for  hastening  a  battle 
before  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  which  the  enemjr  daily  expected.  Howev- 
er, the  six  generals,  who  formed  the  council  of  war,  differed  in  their  sen- 
timents. The  seventh,  who  was  Epaminondas,  came  in  very  good  time 
to  join  the  three  that  were  for  fighting,  and  his  opinion  carrying  the  ques- 
tion, the  battle  was  resolved  upon.  This  was  in  the  second  year  of  the 
102d  Olympiad. 

The  two  armies  were  Terj  unequal  in  number.  That  of  the  Lacedae* 
monians,  as  has  been  said,  consisted  of  24,000  foot,  and  1600  horse.  The 
Thebans  had  only  6000  foot  and  400  horse ;  but  all  of  them  choice  troops, 
animated  by  their  experience  of  the  war,  and  determined  to  conquer  or 
die.  The  Lacedaemonian  cavalry,  composed  of  men  picked  up  by  chancCi 
without  valour,  and  ill  disciplined,  was  as  much  Inferior  to  their  enemies 
in  courage,  as  superior  in  number.  The  infantry  could  not  be  depended 
on,  except  the  Lacedemonians ;  the  allies,  as  has  been  said,  having  en- 
gaged in  the  war  with  reluctance,  because  they  did  not  approve  the  mo- 
tive of  it,  and  were  besides  dissatisfied  with  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  ability  of  the  generals  on  either  side  supplied  the  place  of  nume- 
rous armies,  especially  of  the  Theban,  who  was  the  most  accomplished 
captain  of  his  time.  He  was  supported  by  Pelopidas  at  the  head  of  the 
sacred  battalioUi  composed  of  300  Thebans,  united  in  a  strict  friendship 
and  affection,  and  engaged  under  a  particular  oath  never  to  fly,  but  to  de- 
fend each  other  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood. 

Upon  the  day  of  battle  the  two  armies  drew  up  on  a  plain,  Cleombro- 
tus  was  upon  the  right,  copsisting  of  Lacedemonians,  on  whom  he  confi- 
ded most,  and  whose  files  were  twelve  deep.  To  take  the  advantage 
which  his  superiority  of  horse  gave  him  in  an  open  country,  be  posted 
them  in  the  front  of  his  Lacedemonians.  Archidamus,  Agesilaua'  son, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  allies,  who  formed  the  left  wing. 

Epaminondas,  who  resolved  to  charge  with  his  left,  which  he  comman- 
ded in  person,  strengthened  it  with  the  choice  of  his  heavy  armed  troops, 
whom  be  drew  up  60  deep.  The  sacred  battalion  was  upon  his  left,  and 
closed  the  wing.  The  rest  of  his  infantry  were  posted  upon  his  right  in  an 
oblique  line,  which,  the  farther  it  extended,  was  the  more  distant  from  the 
enemy.  By  this  uncommon  disposition,  his  design  was  to  cover  his  flank 
on  the  right,  to  keep  off  his  right  wing  as  a  kind  of  reserved  body,  that 
be  might  not  hazard  the  event  pf  the  battle  upon  the  weakest  part  of  his 
army;  an^  to  begin  the  action  with  his  left  wing,  where  his  best  troops 
were  posted,  to  turn  the  whole  weight  of  the  battle  upon  king  Cleombro- 
tus,  and  the  Spartans.  He  was  assured,  that  if  he  could  penetrate  the  La- 
cedemonian phalanx,  the  rest  of  the  army  would  soon  be  put  to  the  route. 
As  for  his  horse,  he  disposed  them  after  the  enemy's  example  in'the  front 
of  his  left. 

The  action  began  by  the  cavalry.  As  that  of  the  Thebans  were  better 
mounted,  and  braver  troops  than  the  Lacedemonian  horse,  the  latter 
were  not  long  before  they  were  broke,  and  driven  upon  the  infantry, 
which  they  put  into  some  confusion.  Epan^inondas  following  his  horse 
close,  marched  swiftly  up  to  Cleombrotus,  and  fell  upon  his  phalanx  with 
all  the  weight  of  his  heavy  battalion.      The  latter,  to  make  a  diveraioa, 


with  incredible  speed  and  boldness  at  tne  head  of  the  sacred  battalion  to 
prevent  the  enemy's  desi^,  and  flanked  Cleombrotus  himself,  who,  by 
that  sudden  and  unexpected  attack,  was  put  into  disorder.  The  battle 
was  yerj  rude  and  obstinate,  and  whilst  Cleombrotus  could  act,  the  victo- 
ry continued  in  suspense,  and  declared  for  neither  party.  When  be  fell 
dead  with  his  wounds,  the  Thebans,  to  complete  the  victory,  and  the  La- 
cediemonians,  to  avoid  the  shame  of  abandoning  the  body  of  their  king, 
redoubled  their  efforts,  and  a  great  slaughter  ensued  on  both  sides.  The 
Spartans  fought  with  so  much  fury  about  the  body,  that  at  length  they  gain- 
ed their  point  and  carried  it  off.  Animated  by  so  glorious  an  advantage, 
they  prepared  to  return  to  the  charge,  which  would  perhaps  have  proved 
successful,  had  the  allies  seconded  their  ardour.  But  the  left  wing,  seeing 
the  LacedflBmonian  phalanx  had  been  broke,  and  believing  all  lost,  espe- 
cially  when  they  heard  that  the  king  was  dead,  took  to  flight,  and  drew  off 
the  rest  of  the  army  along  with  them.  Epaminondas  followed  them  vig- 
orously, and  killed  a  great  number  in  the  pursuit.  The  Thebans  remain^* 
ed  masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  erected  a  trophy,  and  permitted  the  ene- 
my to  bury  their  dead. 

The  Lacedaemonians  had  never  received  such  a  blow.  The  most  bloody 
defeats  till  then  had  scarce  ever  cost  them  more  than  400  or  500  of 
their  citizens.  They  had  been  seen,  however  animated,  or  rather  violent-^ 
ly  incensed,  against  Athens,  to  ransom,  by  a  truce  of  50  years,  about  800 
of  their  citizens,  who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  shut  up  in  the  little 
island  of  Sphacteria.  Here  they  lost  4000  men,  of  whom  1000  were 
Lacedaemonians,  and  400  Spartans,  *  out  of  700  who  were  in  the  battle. 
The  Thebans  had  only  300  men  killed,  among  whom  were  few  of  their 
citizens. 

The  city  of  Sparta  celebrated  at  that  time  the  gymnastic  games,  and 
was  full  of  strangers,  whom  curiosity  had  brought  thither.  When  the 
couriers  arrived  from  Leuctra  with  the  terrible  news  of  their  defeat,  the 
ephori,  though  perfectly  sensible  of  all  the  consequences,  and  that  the 
Spartan  empire  had  received  a  mortal  wound,  would  not  permit  the  rep- 
resentations of  the  theatre  to  be  suspended,  nor  any  changes  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  festival.  They  sent  to  every  family  the  names  of  their 
relations  who  were  killed,  and  staid  in  the  theatre  to  see  that  the  dances 
and  games  were  continued  without  interruption  to  the  end. 

The  next  day  in  the  morning  the  loss  of  each  family  being  known,  the 
fathers  and  relations  of  those  who  had  died  in  the  battle,  met  in  the  pu1)lic 
place,  and  saluted  and  embraced  each  other  with  great  joy  and  serenity  m 
their  looks ;  whilst  the  others  kept  themselves  close  in  their  houses,  or  if 
necessity  obliged  them  to  go  abroad,  it  was  with  a  sadness  and  dejection 
of  aspect,  which  sensibly  expressed  their  profound  anguish  and  aflliction. 
That  difference  was  still  more  remarkable  in  the  women.  Grief,  silence, 
tears,  distinguished  those  who  expected  the  return  of  their  sons ;  but  such 
as  had  lost  their  sons  were  seen  hurrying  to  the  temples  to  thank  the  gods, 
and  congratulating  each  other  upon  their  glory  and  good  fortune.  It  can- 
not be  denied,  but  such  sentiments  argue  great  courage  and  resolution ; 
but  I  would  not  have  them  entirely  extinguish  natural  tenderness,  and 
should  have  been  better  pleased,  had  there  been  less  ferocity  in  them. 

*  Those  were  properly  called  Spartans  who  inhabited  Sparta ;  the  Laceds^ 
monians  were  settled  in  the  country. 


most  powerful  families  m  the  city,  it  was  not  safe  to  loflict  upon  them  the 
paniBhments  assigned  by  the  laws,  lest  their  despair  should  induce  them 
to  take  some  violent  resolution  fatal  to  the  state :  for  such  as  fled  were  not 
only  excluded  from  all  offices  and  employments,  but  it  was  a  disgrace  to 
contract  any  alliance  with  them  by  marriage.  Any  body  that  met  them 
In  the  streets  might  buffet  them,  which  they  were  obliged  to  suffer.  They 
were  besides  to  wear  dirty  ftad  ragged  habits,  full  of  patches  of  different  col- 
oars.  And  lastly,  they  were  to  shave  half  their  beards,  and  to  let  the  other 
half  grow.  It  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Spartans  to  be  deprived  of  so  many  of 
their  soldiery,  at  the  time  they  had  such  pressing  occasion  for  them.  To 
remove  this  difficulty,  they  chose  Agesilaus  legislator,  with  absolnte  power 
to  make  such  alterations  in  the  kiws  as  he  should  think  fit  Agesilaus, 
without  adding^  retrenching,  or  changing  any  thing,  found  means  to  save 
the  fugitives  without  prejudice  to  the  state.  In  a  full  assembly  of  the  La- 
eedeemonians,  he  decreed,  '*  that  for  the  present  day,  the  laws  should  be 
*<  suspended,  and  of  no  effect ;  but  ever  after  to  remain  in  full  force  and 
^  authority."  By  those  few  words  he  preserved  the  Spartan  laws  entire, 
and  at  the  same  time  restored  to  the  state  a  great  number  of  its  members, 
in  preventing  their  being  for  ever  degraded,  and  consequently  useless  to 
the  republic. 

*  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  the  two  parties  were  industriously  em- 
ployed, the  one  in  retrieving,  and  the  other  in  improving  their  victory. 

f  Agesilaus,  to  revive  the  courage  of  his  troops,  marched  them  into 
Arcadia ;  but  with  a  full  resolution  carefully  to  avoid  a  battle.  He  con- 
fined himself  to  attacking  some  small  towns  of  the  Mantineans,  which 
he  took,  and  laid  the  country  waste.  This  gave  Sparta  some  joy,  and 
they  began  to  take  courage  from  believing  their  condition  not  entirely  des- 
perate. 

The  Thebans,  soon  after  this  victory,  sent  an  account  of  it  to  Athens, 
and  to  demand  aid  at  the  same  time  against  the  common  enemy.  The 
senate  was  then  sitting,  which  received  the  courier  with  great  coldness, 
did  not  make  him  the  usual  presents,  and  dismissed  him  without  taking 
any  notice  of  aid.  The  Athenians,  alarmed  at  the  considerable  advan- 
tage which  the  Thebans  had  gained  over  the  Lacedaemonians,  could  not 
dissemble  the  umbrage  and  dissatisfaction  which  so  sudden  and  unexpect- 
ed an  increase  of  a  neighbouring  power  gave  them,  which  might  soon  ren- 
der itself  formidable  to  all  Greece. 

At  Thebes,  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  had  been  elected  joint  govern- 
purs  of  Boeotia.  Having  assembled  all  the  troops  of  the  Boeotians  and 
their  allies,  whose  number  daily  increased,  they  entered  Peloponnesus, 
and  made  abundance  of  places  and  people  revolt  from  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans ;  Elis,  Argos,  Arcadia,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Laconia  itself.  It 
was  then  about  the  winter  solstice,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  last  month 
of  the  year,  so  that  in  a  few  days  they  were  to  quit  their  offices ;  the  first 
flay  of  the  next  month  being  assigned  by  law  for  their  resigning  them  to 
the  persons  appointed  to  succeed  them,  upon  pain  of  death  if  they  held 
them  beyond  that  term.  Their  colleagues,  apprehending  the  badness  of 
the  season,  and  more,  the  dreadful  consequences  of  Infringing  that  lair, 
were  for  marching  back  the  army  immediately  to  Tbebes.    Pelopidas  was 

*  Xenoph.  I.  vi.  p.  598.    Diod.  1.  xv.  p. 575— 378. 
f  Plut.  in  Ag:esil.  p.  613—615.    Id.  in  P<?lop.  p.  £90. 


aua  lo  purBue  uieir  enicrpruc  lu  uci^icd  ui  «  iuriii«iiiy,  iruui  uic  uuscrw- 
ance  of  which  thej  might  jufltly  beliere  themselves  diepensed  by  the  state 
itself,  as  the  service  of  the  state,  wlien  founded  in  justice,  is  the  soYe- 
reigin  law  and  rule  of  the  people's  obedience. 

They  entered  Laconia  therefore  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  70,000  good 
soldiers,  of  which  the  twelfth  part  were  not  Thebans.  The  great  reputa- 
tion of  the  two  generals  was  the  cause  that  ail  the  allies,  even  without  or- 
der or  public  decree,  obeyed  them  with  respectful  silence,  and  marched 
with  entire  confidence  and  courage  under  their  command.  It  was  600 
years  since  the  Dorians  had  established  themselves  at  Ijacedaemon,  and 
in  all  that  time  they  had  never  seen  an  enemy  upon  their  lands ;  none 
daring  till  then  to  set  foot  in  them,  and  much  less  to  attack  their  city, 
though  without  walls.  The  Thebans  and  their  allies,  finding  a  country 
hitherto  untooched  by  an  enemy,  ran  through  it  with  fire  and  sword,  des- 
troying and  plundering  as  far  as  the  river  Eurotas,  without  any  opposition 
whatsoever. 

Parties  had  been  posted  to  defend  some  important  passes.  Ischolas  the 
Spartan,  who  commanded  one  of  these  detachments,  distinguished  him- 
self in  a  peculiar  manner.  Finding  it  impossible,  with  his  small  body  of 
troops,  to  support  tiie  enemy's  attack,  and  thinking  it  below  a  Spartan  to 
abandon  his  post,  he  sent  back  the  young  men  who  were  of  age  and  con- 
dition to  serve  their  country  effectually,  and  kept  none  with  him  but  such 
as  were  advanced  in  years.  With  these  devoting  himself,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  Leonidas,  to  the  public  good,  they  soM  their  lives  dear ;  and  after 
having  defended  themselves  a  long  time,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of 
their  enemies,  they  all  perished  to  a  man. 

Aeesilaus  acted  upon  this  occasion  with  great  address  and  wisdom. 
He  looked  upon  this  irruption  of  the  enemy  as  an  impetuous  torrent, 
which  it  was  not  only  in  vain,  but  dangerons  to  oppose,  whose  rapid 
course  would  be  but  of  short  duration,  and  after  some  pavages  subside  of 
Hself.  He  contented  himself  with  distributing  his  best  troops  into  the 
middle,  and  all  the  most  important  parts  of  the  city,  strongly  securing 
all  the  posts.  He  was  determined  not  to  quit  the  town,  nor  to  Iiaeard  a* 
battle,  and  persisted  in  that  resolution,  without  regard  to  aU  the  raillery ,^ 
insults,  and  menaces  of  the  Thebans,  who  defied  him  by  liame,  and  call- 
ed upon  him  to  come  out  and  defend  his  country,  who  bad  alone  becD' 
the  cause  of  all  its  sufierin^^s,  in  kindling  the  war. 

But  far  greater  afflictions  to  Agesiiaus  were  the  commotions  and  disor- 
ders excited  within  the  city,  the  murmurs  and  complaints  of  the  old  metf 
in  the  highest  affliction  and  despair  from  being  witnesses  of  what  the/ 
saw,  as  well  as  of  the  women,  who  seemed  quite  distracted'  with  hearing 
the  threatening  cries  of  the  enemy,  and  seeing  the  neii;hbouring  country 
all  on  fire,  whilst  the  flames  and  smoke,  which  drove  almost  npon  them, 
seemed  to  denounce  a  like  misfortune  to  themselves.  Whatever  courage 
Agesilaus  might  ex|)ress  in  his  outward  behaviour,  he  could  not  fail  of  he- 
being  sensibly  affected  with  so  mournful  an  object,  to  Which  was  added, 
th^  grief  of  losing  his  reputation  ;  who,  having  found  the  city  in  a  most^ 
fiourishing  and  potent  condition,  when  he  came  to  the  government,  now 
saw  it  fallen  to  such  a  degree,  and  all  its  ancient  glory  lost  under  him  f 
He  was,  besides,  secretly  mortified  at  so  mournful  a  contradiction  of  a 
boast  he  had  often  made,  *'  that  no  woman  of  Sparta  had  ever  seen  the 
"  smoke  of  an  enemy's  camp.'* 


as  if  he  had  been  entirely  unacquainted  with  their  bad  design,  he  said  to 
them,  "  comrades,  it  is  not  there  I  sent  you."  At  the  same  time,  he 
pointed  to  different  posts  to  divide  them ;  to  which  they  went,  belieying 
their  enterprise  had  not  been  discovered.  This  order,  which  he  gare 
without  emotion  argues  a  great  presence  of  mind  in  Agesilaus,  and  shows^ 
that  in  times  of  trouble  it  is  not  proper  to  see  too  much,  that  the  culpable 
may  not  want  time  to  reflect  and  repent.  He  thought  it  more  advisable 
to  suppose  that  small  troop  innocent,  than  to  urge  them  to  a  declared  re- 
volt  by  a  too  rigorous  inquiry. 

The  Eurotas  was  at  that  time  very  much  swoln  by  the  melting  of  the' 
tnows,  and  the  Thebans  found  more  difficulty  in  passing  it  than  they  ex« 
pected,  as  well  from  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  water  as  its  rapidity. 
As  Epaminondas  passed  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  some  of  the  Spartans 
showed  him  to  Agesilaus ;  who,  after  having  attentively  considered  and 
followed  him  with  his  eyes  a  long  time,  said  only,  '^  wonderful  man  !  *" 
in  admiration  of  the  valour  that  could  undertake  such  great  things.  Epam- 
inondas would  have  been  glad  to  have  given  battle  in  Sparta,  and  to  have 
erected  a  trophy  in  the  midst  of  it  He  did  not  however  think  proper  to 
attempt  the  forcing  of  the  city,  and  not  being  able  to  induce  Agesilaus  to 
quit  it,  chose  to  retire.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for  Sparta^  without 
aid,  and  unfortified,  to  have  defended  itself  long  against  a  victorious  ar- 
my. But  the  wise  captain  who  commanded  it  apprehended  that  he  should 
draw  upon  his  hands  the  whole  force  of  Peloponnesus,  and  still  more,  that 
he  should  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Greeks,  who  would  never  have  par- 
doned his  destroying  so  potent  a  republic,  and  *'  pulling  out,"  as  Leptinus 
says,  '*  oiie  of  the  eyes  of  Greece,"  as  a  proof  of  his  skill.f  He  confin- 
ed  himself  therefore  to  the  glory  of  having  humbled  the  proud,  whose 
laconic  language  added  new  haughtineto  to  their  commands,  and  of  ha* 
ving  reduced  them  to  the  necessity,  as  he  boasted  himself,  of  enlarging 
their  style,  and  lengthening  their  monosyllables.^  At  his  return  he  again 
wasted  the  country. 

II  In  this  expedition  the  Thebans  reinstated  Arcadia  into  one  body,  and 
took  Messenia  from  the  Spartans,  who  had  been  in  possession  of  it  ^  very 
long  after  having  expelled  all  its  inhabitants.  It  was  a  country  equal  in 
extent  to  Laconia,  and  as  fertile  as  the  best  in  Greece.  Its  ancient  inhab- 
itants, who  were  dispersed  in  different  regions  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sici- 
ly, on  the  first  notice  given  them,  returned  with  incredible  joy ;  animated 
by  the  love  of  their  country,  natural  to  all  men,  and  almost  as  much  by 
their  hatred  of  the  Spartans,  which  the  length  of  time  had  only  increased. 
They  built  themselves  a  city,  which,  from  the  ancient  name  was  called 
Messene.  Amongst  the  bad  events  of  this  war,  none  gave  the  Lacedee^- 
monians  more  sensible  displeasure,  or  rather  more  lively  grief;  because 

*  il  TH  /ufv^Aff-df eevfeovo^  ttfi^tiies.  The  Greek  expression  is  not  easy  to  be 
translated  ;  it  signifies,  **  Oh  the  actor  of  great  deeds!" 

f  Arist  llhet  I.  iii.  c.  10. 

t  The  Lacedceinonians  sometimes  answered  the  most  important  dispatches  by 
n  single  monosyllable.  Philip  having  wrote  to  them,  "  if  I  enter  your  country  \ 
«  shall  put  all  to  fire  and  sword ;"  they  replied,  **  if;"  to  signify  they  sliould  takf 
i\\\  possible  care  to  put  it  out  of  his  power. 

II  Paus.  I.  iv,  p.  a67,  268. 

^  The  Messenians  had  been  driven  out  of  their  country  £87  years. 


by  the  final  ruiii  of  thf  one  or  the  other. 

^  PolybiuB  reflects  upoo  an  ancient  error  in  the  conduct  of  the  Messeni- 
ana  with  regard  to  Spart^,  which  was  the  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes. 
This  was  their  too  great  solicitude  for  the  present  tranquility,  and  through 
an  excessive  love  of  peace,  their  neglecting  the  means  of  making  it  sure 
and  lasting.  Two  of  the  most  powerful  states  of  Greece  were  their 
neighboare,  the  Arcadians  and  Lacedsamonians.  The  latter,  from  their 
first  settlement  in  the  country,  had  declared  open  war  against  them ;  the 
others,  on  the  contrary,  always  joined  with  them,  and  entered  into  all 
their  interests.  But  the  Messenians  had  neither  the  courage  to  oppose 
their  violent  and  irreconcileable  enemies  with  valour  and  constancy,  nor 
the  prudence  to  treat  with  due  regard  their  faithful  and  affectionate  allies. 
When  the  two  states  were  either  at  war  with  each  other,  or  carried  their 
arms  elsewhere,  the  Messenians,  little  provident  for  the  future,  and  regard- 
ing only  their  present  repose,  made  it  a  rule  with  them  never  to  engage 
in  the  quarcel  on  either  side,  and  to  observe  an  exact  neutrality.  On 
such  coi^unctures  they  congratulated  themselves  upon  their  wisdom  and 
success  in  preserving  their  tranquility,  whilst  their  neighbours  all  around 
them  were  involved  in  trouble  and  confusion.  But  thb  tranquility  was  of 
no  long  duration.  The  Lacedeemonians,  having  subdued  their  enemies, 
fell  upon  them  with  all  their  forces  ;  and  finding  them  unsupported  by  al- 
lies, and  incapable  of  defending  themselves,  they  reduced  them  to  sub- 
mit either  to  the  yoke  of  a  rigid  slavery,  or  to  banish  themselves  from 
their  country.  And  this  was  several  times  their  case.  I'hey  ought  to 
have  reflected,  says  Polyblus,  that  as  there  is  nothing  more  desirable  or 
advantageous  than  peace,  when  founded  in  justice  and  honour ;  so  there 
is  nothing  more  shameful,  and  at  the  same  time  more  pernicious,  when 
attained  by  bad  measures,  and  purchased  at  the  price  of  liberty. 

SECTION  V. 

THE   TWO   THEBAN   GEN£RAIi8,   AT  THEIR  RGTURK,  ARE   ACOUBlSD  AND  AB: 
SOLVED. — SPARTA  IMPLORES   AID   OF   ATHENS. 

IT  might  be  expected,  that  the  two  Theban  captains,  on  their  return  to 
their  country  after  such  memorable  actions,  should  have  been  recdved 
with  the  general  applause,  and  all  the  honours  that  could  be  conferred  up- 
on them.  Instead  of  which  they  were  both  summoned  to  answer  as  crim- 
inals against  the  state ;  in  having,  contrary  to  the  law,  whereby  they  were 
obliged  to  resign  their  command  to  new  officers,  retained  it  four  months 
beyond  the  appointed  term  ;  during  which  they  had  executed  in  Messenia) 
Arcadia,  and  Laconia,  all  those  great  things  we  have  related. 

A  behaviour  of  this  kind  is  surprising,  and  the  relation  of  it  cannot  be 
r^ad  without  a  secret  indignation :  but  such  a  conduct  had  a  very  plausi* 
fole  foundation.  The  zealous  assertors  of  a  liberty  lately  regained  were 
apprehensive  that  the  example  might  prove  very  pernicious,  in  authori- 
zing some  future  magistrate  to  maintain  himself  in  command  beyond  the 
established  term,  and  in  consequence  to  turn  his  arms  against  his  country. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  Romans  would  have  acted  in  the  sapie  man- 
ner ;  and  If  they  were  so  severe,  to  put  an  officer  to  death,  though  victo- 

»  Polyb.  1.  iv.  p.  299,  800. 

Vol.  It  60  *"  ^ 


preme  command,  contrary  to  the  latrs,  and  upon  his  own  authority  ? 

*  Pelopidas  was  the  first  cited  before  the  tribanal.  He  defended  him- 
self with  less  force  and  greatness  of  mind  than  was  expected  from  a  man 
of  his  character,  by  nature  warm  and  fiery*  That  valour,  haughty  and 
intrepid  in  fight,  forsook  him  before  the  judges.  His  air  and  discourse, 
which  had  something  timid  and  creeping  In  it,  denoted  a  man  who  was 
afraid  of  death,  and  did  not  in  the  least  incline  the  judges  in  bis  favour, 
who  acquitted  hifn  not  without  difiiculty«  Epaminondas  appeared,  and 
spoke  with  a  quite  different  air  and  tone.  He  seemed,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression,  to  charge  danger  in  front  without  emotion.  In- 
stead of  justifying  himself,  he  made  a  panegyric  upon  his  actions,  and 
repeated  in  a  lofty  style  in  what  manner  he  had  ravaged  Laconia,  rees- 
tablished Messenia,  and  reunited  Arcadia  into  one  body.  He  concluded 
with  saying,  that  he  should  die  with  pleasure,  if  the  Thebans  would  re- 
nounce the  sole  glory  of  those  actions  to  him,  and  declare  that  he  had 
done  them  by  his  own  authority,  and  without  their  participation.  All 
the  voices  were  in  his  favour;  and  he  returned  from  his  trials  as  he  used 
to  return  ff<om  battle,  with  glory  and  universal  applause.  Such  dignity 
has  true  valour,  th'bt  in  a  manner  seizes  the  admiration  of  mankind  by 
force. 

He  was  by  nature  designed  for  great  actions,  and  every  thing  he  did  had 
an  air  of  grandeur  in  it.  f  His  enemies,  jealous  of  his  glory,  and  with 
design  to  affrpnt  him,  got  him  elected  telearch ;  an  office  very  unworthy 
of  a  person  of  his  merit.  He  however  thought  it  no  dishonour  to  him, 
and  said,  that  he  would  demonstrate,  that  |  "  the  office  did  not  show  the 
"  man,  but  the  man  the  office."  He  accordingly  raised  that  employment 
to  very  great  dignity,  which  before  consisted  in  only  taking  care  that  the 
streets  were  kept  clean,  the  dirt  carried  away,  and  the  drains  and  common 
sewers  in  good  order. 

II  The  LacedsBmonians,  having  every  thing  to  fear  from  an  enemy, 
whom  the  late  successes  had  rendered  still  more  haughty  and  enterprising 
than  ever,  and  seeing  themselves  exposed  every  moment  to  a  new  irrup- 
tion, had  recourse  to  the  Athenians,  and  sent  deputies  to  them  to  implore 
their  aid.  The  person  who  spoke,  began  with  describing  in  the  most  pa- 
thetic terms  the  deplorable  condition  and  extreme  danger  to  which  Sparta 
was  reduced.  He  enlarged  upon  the  insolent  haughtiness  of  the  Thebans, 
and  their  ambitious  views,  which  tended  to  nothing  less  than  the  empire 
of  all  Greece.  He  insinuated  what  Athens  in  particular  had  to  fear,  if 
they  were  suffered  to  extend  their  power  by  the  increase  of  allies,  who 
every  day  went  over  to  their  party,  and  augmented  their  forces.  He  call- 
ed to  mind  the  happy  times,  in  which  the  strict  union  betwixt  Athens  and 
Sparta  had  preserved  Greece  to  the  equal  glory  of  both  states ;  and  con- 
cluded with  saying,  how  great  an  addition  it  would  be  to  the  Athenian 
name,  to  aid  a  city,  its  ancient  friend  and  ally,  which  more  than  once  had 
generously  sacrificed  itself  for  the  common  interest  and  safety. 

The  Athenians  could  not  depy  all  that  the  deputy  advanced  in  his  dis- 
course, but  at  the  same  time  they  had  not  forgot  the  bad  treatment  wbicb 

*  Plut  de  sui  laude,  p.  540. 

f  Plut.  de  prspcept.  reip.  ger.  p.  81 1. 
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present  misrortoDes  of  Sparta  earned  it  af^aiost  the  sense  of  the  former  in^ 
juries,  and  determined  them  to  assist  the  Lacediemonians  with  all  their 
forces.  *  Some  time  after,  the  deputies  of  several  states  beini;  assembled 
at  Athens,  a  leasee  and  confederacy  was  concluded  against  the  Thebans, 
conformably  to  the  late  treaty  of  Antalcides,  and  the  intention  of  the  king 
of  Persia,  who  continually  made  instances  for  its  execution. 

f  A  slight  advantage  gained  by  the  Spartans  over  their  enemies,  raised 
them  from  the  dejection  of  spirit,  in  which  they  had  hitherto  remained, 
as  it  generally  happens,  when  in  a  mortal  distemper  the  least  glimp^^  of 
a  recovery  enlivens  hope  and  recals  joy.  Archidamus,  son  of  Agesilaus, 
having  received  aid  from  Dionysius  the  younger,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  defeated  the  Arcadians  in  a  battle 
called,  '*  the  battle  without  tears]:,"  because  he  did  not  lose  a  man,  and 
killed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy.  The  Spartans  before  had  been  so 
much  accustomed  to  conquer,  that  they  became  insensible  to  t|ie  pleas- 
ure of  victory :  but  when  the  news  of  this  battle  arrived,  and  they  saw 
Archidamus  return  victorious,  they  could  not  contain  their  joy,  nor  keep 
within  the  city.  His  father  was  the  first  that  went  out  to  meet  him,  weep- 
ing with  joy  and  tenderness.  He  was  followed  by  the  great  officers  and 
magistrates.  The  crowd  of  old  men  and  women  came  down  as  far  as  the 
river,  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  and  returning  thanks  to  the  gods, 
as  if  this  action  had  obliterated  the  shame  of  Sparta,  and  they  began  to 
see  ^hose  happy  days  ugain,  ii^  v|rhich  the  Spartan  glory  and  r^piltatloD 
hafi  risen  so  high, 

II  Philiscus,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  king  of  Persia  to  reconcile  the 
Grecian  states,  was  arrived  at  Delphos,  whither  he  summoned  their  dep- 
uties to  repair.  The  god  was  not  at  all  consulted  in  the  affair  discussed 
in  that  assembly.  The  Spartans  demanded,  that  Messene  and  its  inhabi- 
tants should  return  to  their  obedience  to  them.  Upon  the  Theban's  refu- 
sal to  comply  with  that  demand,  the  assembly  broke  up,  and  Philiscus 
retired,  after  having  left  considerable  sums  of  money  with  the  Lacedas- 
monians  for  levying  of  troops  and  carrying  on  the  war.  Sparta,  reduced 
and  humbled  by  its  losses,  was  no  longer  the  object  of  the  Persians'  fear 
or  jealousy  ;  b|it  Tbebes,  victorious  and  triqn^phaqt,  gave  them  just  cause 
of  inquietude. 

^  To  form  a  league  against  Thebes  with  greater  certainty,  (he  allies  had 
sent  deputies  to  the  great  king.  The  Thebans  on  their  side  deputed  Pelo- 
pidas ;  an  extremely  wise  choice,  from  the  great  reputation  of  the  ambas- 
sador, which  is  no  indifferent  circumstance  in  respect  to  the  success  of  a 
negociation.  The  battle  of  Leuctra  had  spread  its  fame  into  the  reipotest 
provinces  of  Asia.  When  he  arrived  at  ^t^e  court,  and  appeared  amongst 
the  princes  and  nobility,  they  cried  out  in  admiration  of  him,  '<  this  is  he 
''  who  deprived  the  Liace48eii|onians  of  their  empire  by  sea  and  land,  and 
'^reduced  Sparta  to  confine  ^itself  between  the  Eurotas  and  Taygetus, 
''that  not  long  since,  under  its  king  Ageailaqs,  threatened  no  less  than  to, 
**  invade  us  in  Susa  and  Ecbatana." 

Artaxerxes,  extremely  plei^ed  with  his  i^rrival,  paid  him  extraordinarjr 

*  Xenoph.  I  vii.  p-  C»13 — 616. 
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vanity  and  self  love,  and  to  tndinaaie  to  nn  8utr)eci8,  idbi  ine  greoieBc  ma 
most  illttstriouB  persons  made  their  court  to  him,  and  pakt  hbmage  to  his 
power  and  good  fortune.  But  after  having  admitted  him  to  audience,  and 
heard  his  discourse,  in  his  opinion  more  nervous  than  that  of  the  Atheni- 
an ainbassadors  and  more  simple  than  that  of  the  Lacedemonians,  which 
was  saying  a  great  deal,  he  esteemed  him  more  than  ever ;  and  as  it 
is  *  common  with  kings,  who  are  but  little  accustomed  to  constraint,  he 
did  not  dissemble  his  extreme  regard  for  him,  and  his  preference  of  him 
to  aH  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  deputies. 

Pelopidas,  as  an  able  politician,  had  apprised  the  king  how  important  it 
Tras  to  the  interest  of  tris  crown  to  protect  an  infant  power,  which  had  ne- 
ver borne  arms  against  (he  Persians,  and  which,  in  forming  a  khid  of 
balance  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  might  be  able  to  make  an  useful  di- 
version against  those  republics,  the  perpetual  and  irreconcileable  enemies 
of  Persia,  that  bad  lately  cost  it  so  many  losses  and  inquietudes.  Tima- 
goras,  the  Athenian,  was  the  best  received  after  him  ;  because  being  pas' 
siotiately  desirous  of  humbKng  Sparta,  and  at  the  same  time  of  pleasing 
the  king,  he  did  not  appear  averse  to  the  views  of  Pelopidas. 

The  king  having  pressed  Pelopidas  to  explain  what  favours  he  had  to 
Jisk  of  him,  he  demanded,  **  (hat  Messene  should  continue  free  and  ex- 
^^  empt  from  the  yoke  of  Sparta ;  that  the  Athenian  galleys,  which  had 
*'  sailed  to  infest  the  coast  of  Boeotia  should  be  recalled,  or  that  war 
''  should  be  declared  against  Athens ;  that  those  who  would  not  come  in- 
*'  to  the  league,  or  march  against  such  as  should  oppose  It,  should  be  at- 
''  tacked  first."  All  which  was  decreed,  and  the  Thebans  declared  friends 
and  allies  of  the  king.  Leon,  Timagoras'  colleague,  said,  loud  enough  to 
he  heard  by  Artaxerxes,  ^'  Athens  has  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  find  some 
^«  other  ally." 

Pelopidas,  having  obtained  all  he  desired  left  the  court,  withoqt  accept- 
ing any  more  of  the  king's  many  presents  than  what  was  necessary  to  car- 
ry home  as  a  token  of  his  favour  and  good  will ;  and  this  aggravated  the 
complaints  which  were  made  against  the  other  Qrecian  ambassadorsy 
ivho  were  not  so  reserved  and  delicate  in  point  of  mterest*  One  of  those 
from  the  Arcadians  said  on  bis  return  home,  that  he  had  seen  many  slaves 
at  the  king's  fM>urt,  but  no  men.  He  added,  that  all  bis  magnificence  was 
BO  more  &an  vain  ostentatfon,  and  that  the  so  much  boasted  f  plantain  of 
gold,  which  was  valued  at  so  high  a  price,  had  not  shade  enough  oader  it 
for  a  grasshopper. 

Of  all  the  deputies,  Timagoras  had  received  the  most  presents.  He 
did  not  only  accept  of  gokl  and  silver,  but  of  a  magnificent  bed,  and 
slaves  to  make  it,  the  Greeks  not  seeming  td  him  expert  enough  in  that 
office :  wbicb  shows  that  sloth  and  luxury  Were  little  in  fashion  at  Athens. 
He  received  also  24  cows,  with  slaves  to  take  care  of  them,  as  having  oc- 
casion to  drink  milk  for  some  indbposition.  Lastly,  at  his  departure,  he 
was  carried  in  a  chair  to  the  sea-side  at  the  king^s  expence,  who  gave 
four  talents  |  for  that  service.  His  colleague  Leon,  on  their  arrival  at  Ath- 
ens, accused  him  of  not  having  coonnuDicated  any  thing  to  him,  and  of 
having  joined  with  Pelopidas  in  every  thing.  He  was  brought  to  trial  hi 
consequence,  and  condemned  to  suffer  death. 

*  n*^«$  fittfiXituf  wtt$m, 

t  it  was  a  tree  of  guld,  of  exqtiidte  workmanship  and  great  value,  which  peo- 
ple went  to  sec  out  of  curiosity.  }  4000  crowns* 


ft  full  assembly,  Ibat  he  was  of  opinion  a  decree  ought  to  pass,  by  which, 
inslead  of  the  nine  archons  annually  elected,  nine  ambassadors  should  be 
chosen  out  of  the  poorest  of  the  people  to  be  sent  to  the  king,  in  order  to 
their  being  enriched  by  the  voyi^e,  the  assembly  only  laughed,  and  made 
jest  of  it.  But  what  offended  (hem  more,  was  the  Thebans  having  obtain- 
ed all  they  demanded :  in  which,  says  Plutarch,  they  did  not  duly  consid- 
er the  great  reputation  of  Pelopidas,  nor  comprehend  how  much  stronger 
and  more  efficacious  that  was  in  perenading,  than  all  the  harangues  and  the 
rhetorical  flourishes  of  the  other  ambassadors ;  especially  with  a  prince  ac- 
customed to  caress  and  comply  with  the  strongest,  as  the  Thebans  un- 
doubtedly were  at  that  time,  and  who  besides  was  not  sorry  to  humble 
Sparta  and  Athens,  the  ancient  and  mortal  enemies  of  his  throne. 

The  esteem  and  regard  of  the  Thebans  for  Pelopidas  were  not  a  little 
augmented  by  the  good  success  of  this  embassy,  which  had  procured  the 
freedom  of  Greece,  and  the  re^stablishment  of  Messene :  and  he  was  ex- 
tremely applauded  lor  his  conduct  at  his  return. 

But  Thessalia  was  the  theatre  where  the  valour  of  Pelopidas  made  the 
greatest  figure,  in  the  expedition  of  the  Thebans  against  Alexander,  tyrant 
oC  Pherse.  I  shall  relate  it  entire,  and  unite  in  one  point  of  view  all  which 
relates  to  that  great  event,  without  any  other  interruption  than  the  journey 
of  Pelopidits  into  Macedonia,  to  appease  the  troubles  of  that  court. 

SECnON  VI. 

PELOPIDAS   MARCHES   AGAINST  ALKXANDER,  TTRAKT   OF  PHER£ — IS   KILL- 
ED   IN  A  BATTLE. — ^TRAGICAL  END   OV   ALEXANDER. 

THE  reduced  condition  of  8parta  and  Athens,^  which  for  many  years 
bad  lorded  it  over  all  Greece,  either  in  conjunction  or  separately,  had  in- 
spired some  of  their  neighbours  with  the  desire  of  supplanting  those  cit- 
ies, and  given  birth  to  the  hope  of  succeeding  them  in  the  pre-eminence. 
A  power  had  risen  up  in  Thessaly,  which  began  to  grow  formidable.  Ja- 
son, iymai  of  Phene,  had  been  declared  generalissimo  of  the  Thessalians 
by  the  consent  of  the  people  of  that  province ;  and  it  was  to  bis  merit, 
universally  known,  he  owed  that  dignity.  H*  was  at  the  bead  of  an  army 
of  above  8000  horse,  and  20,000  heavy  armed  foot,  without  reckoning  the. 
light  armed  soldiers,  and  might  have  undertaken  any  thing  with  such  k 
body  of  disciplined  and  intrepid  troops,  who  had  an  entire  confidence  in 
the  valour  and  conduct  of  their  general.  Bnt  death  prevented  his  de- 
signs.    He  was  assassinated  by  persons  who  had  conspired  his  destruction. 

His  two  brothers,  Polydofus  and  JPolyphron,  were  substituted  m  bia 
place  ^  the  latter  of  whom  killed  the  other  for  the  sake  of  reigning  alone, 
and  was  soon  after  killed  himself  by  Alexander  of  Pher8e,f  who  seised  the 
the  tyranny  under  the  pretence  of  revenging  the  'death  of  Polydonis  his 
father.     Against  hini  f^elopidas  was  sent. 

As  the  tyrant  made  open  war  against  several  people  of  Thessaly,  and 
was  secretly  intriguing  to  subject  them  all,  the  citisens  sent  ambassadors 
U>  Thebes  to  Remand  troops  abd  a  general.    Epaminondas  lieing  employ - 
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endeavoured  by  mild  usage  and  friendship,  to  change  his  dispositiooy  and 
from  a  tyrant,  to  make  him  become  a  just  and  humane  prince  ;  bat  find- 
in);  him  incorrigible,  and  of  unexampled  brutality,  and  hearing  new  com- 
plaints every  day  of  his  cruelty,  debauched  life,  and  insatiable  avarice, 
lie  began  to  treat  him  with  warm  reproofs  and  menaces.  The  tyrant 
alarmed  at  such  usage,  withdrew  secretly  with  his  guard  ;  and  Pelopidas 
leaving  the  Thessalians  in  security  from  any  attempts  of  his,  and  iji  good 
understanding  with  each  other,  set  out  for  Macedonia,  where  his  presence 
had  been  desired. 

Amyntas  II.  was  lately  dead,  and  had  left  issue  three  legitimate  children, 
Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  and  one  natural  son  called  Ptolemy* 
Alexander  reigned  but  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Perdiccas,*  with 
whom  his  brother  Ptolemy  disputed  the  crown.  The  two  brothers  invited 
Pelopidas  either  to  be  the  arbitrator  and  judge  of  their  quarrel,  or  to  es- 
pouse the  side  on  which  he  should  see  most  right. 

Pelopidas  was  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  put  an  end  to  all  disputes,  and 
recalled  those  who  had  been  banished  by  either  party.  Having  taken  Phil- 
ip, the  brother  of  Perdiccas,  and  30  other  children  of  the  noblest  families 
of  Macedonia,  for  hostages,  lie  carried  them  to  Thebes  to  show  the  Greeks 
how  far  the  authority  of  the  Thebans  extended,  from  the  reputation  of  their 
arms,  and  an  entire  confidence  in  their  justice  and  fidelity.  It  was  this 
Philip  who  was  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  afterwards  made  war 
against  the  Greeks  to  subject  tbein  to  his  power. 

The  troubles  and  factions  arose  again  in  Macedonia  some  years  after,  oc- 
casioned by  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  who  was  killed   in  a  battle.      The 
friends  of  the  deceased  called  in  Pelopidas.     Being  desirous  to  arrive  be- 
fore Ptolemy  had  time  to  execute  his  projects,  who  made  new  efforts  to 
establish  himself  upon  the  throne,  and  not  having  an  army,  he  raised  some 
mercenary  troops  in  haste,  with  whom  he  marched  against  Ptolemy. 
When  they  were  near  each  other,  Ptolemy  found  means  to  corrupt  those 
mercenary  soldiers  by  presents  of  money,  and  to  bring  them  over  to  his 
aide.     At  the  same  time,  awed  by  the  reputation  and  name  of  Pelopidas, 
he  went  to  meet  him  as  his  superior  and  master,  had  recourse  to  caresses 
and  entreaties,  and  promised  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  hold  the  crown 
only  as  guardian  to  the  son  of  the  deceased,  to  acknowledge  as  friends 
and  enemies  all  those  that  were  so  to  the  Thebans ;  and  in  security  of  his 
engagements,  be  gave  his  son  Philoxomus  and  50  other  children,   who 
were  educated  with  him,  as  hostages.     These  Pelopidas  sent  to  Thebes. 
The  treachery  of  the  mercenary  soldiers  ran  very  much  in  his  thoughts. 
He  was  informed  that  they  had  sent  the  greatest  part  of  their  effects,  witli 
their  wivQs  and  children  into  the  city  of  P!iarsa1us,f  and  conceived  that  a 
fair  opportunity  for  being  revenged  of  them  for  their  pertidy.     He  there- 
fore drew  togethf^r  some  Thcssalian  troops,   and  marched  to  Phars^alus, 
where  he  was  scarce  arrived  before  Alexander  the  tyrant  came  against 
him  with  a  powerful  army.   Pelopidas  who  had  been  appointed  ambassador 

*  Plutarch  makes  this  quarrel  between  Alexander  and  Ptolomy,  which  cannot 
aj;ree  with  ^schines'  account  (de  Fah.  Legat.  p.  400,)  of  thf»  aflairs  of  Perdiccas 
after  Alexander's  death,  which  1  shall  relate  in  the  history  of  Philip.  As  -^- 
chincs  was  their  contemporary,  1  thought  it  proper  to  siiljstitutf.  Perdiccas  to 
Alcxauder. 

f  A  city  of  Thcssaly. 
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without  any  precaution.  He  was  not  ignorant  of  his  being  an  impious 
wretch,  as  Toid  of  faith  as  of  honour ;  but  he  imagined  that  respect  for 
Thebes,  and  regard  to  bis  dignity  and  reputation,  would  prevent  him  fron^ 
attempting  any  thing  against  bis  person.  He  was  mistaken,  for  the  tyrant 
teeing  them  alone  and  unarmed,  made  them  both  prisoners,  and  seized 
Pharsalus. 

Poiybius  exceedingly  bliftmes  the  imprudence  of  Pelopidas  upon  this  oc- 
casion.* There  is  in  the  commerce  of  society,  says  he,  certain  assuran- 
ces, and  as  it  were  ties  of  mutual  faith,  upon  which  one  may  reasonably 
rely :  such  are  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  the  pledge  of  wives  and  children  de- 
livered as  hostages,  and,  above  all,  consistency  of  the  past  conduct  of  those 
with  whom  one  treats:  when,  notwithstanding  these  motives  for  our  confi- 
dence, we  are  deceived,  it  is  misfortune,  but  not  a  fault :  but  to  trust  one's 
self  to  a  known  traitor,  a  reputed  villain,  is  certainly  an  unpardonable  in- 
stance of  error  and  temerity. 

f  So  black  a  perfidy  filled  Alexander's  subjects  with  terror  and  dis- 
trust, who  very  much  suspected  that  after  so  flai^rant  an  injustice  and  so 
daring  a  crime,  the  tyrant  would  spare  nobody,  and  would  look  upon  him- 
self upon  all  occasions,  and  with  all  sorts  of  people,  as  a  man  in  despair, 
that  needed  no  farther  regard  to  his  conduct  and  actions.  When  the  news 
was  brought  to  Thebes,  the  Thebans  incensed  at  so  vile  an  insult,  im- 
mediately sent  an  army  into  Thessaly  ;  and  as  they  were  displeased  witb 
£paminondas,  upon  the  groundless  suspicion  of  his  having  been  too  favour- 
able to  the  Lacedaemonians  upon  a  certain  occasion,  they  nominated  oth- 
er generals ;  so  that  he  served  in  this  expedition  only  as  a  private  man. 
The  love  of  his  country  and  of  the  public  good,  extinguished  all  resent* 
ment  in  the  heart  of  that  great  man,  and  would  not  permit  him,  as  is  too 
common,  to  abandon  its  service  through  any  pique  of  honour,  or  person- 
al discontent. 

The  tyrant  however  carried  Pelopidas  to  Phene,  and  made  a  show  of 
him  to  all  the  world  at  first,  imagining  that  such  a  treatment  would  humble 
his  pride  and  abate  his  courage.  But  Pelopidas  seeing  the  inhabitants  of 
Fherse  in  great  consternation,  perpetually  consoled  them,  advising  (hem 
not  to  despair,  and  assuring  them  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  ty- 
rant would  be  punished.  He  caused  him  to  be  told,  that  it  was  as  impru- 
dent as  unjust  to  torture  and  put  to  death  every  day  so  many  innocent  cit- 
izens, that  had  never  done  him  any  wrong,  and  to  spare  his  life,  who,  ti« 
knew  would  be  no  sooner  out  of  his  hands,  than  he  would  punish  him  as 
his  crimes  deserved.  The  tyrant,  astonished  at  his  greatness  of  soul,  sent 
to  ask  him  why  he  took  so  much  pains  for  death  ?  "  It  is,"  returned  the 
illustrious  prisoner,  '<  that  thou  mayest  perish  the  sooner  by  being  stfll 
"  more  detestable  to  the  gods  and  men." 

From  that  time  the  tyrant  gave  orders  that  nobody  should  see  or  speak 
to  him.  But  Thebe  his  wife,  the  dau|;hter  of  Jason,  who  had  also  been  ty- 
rant of  Pherae,  having  heard  of  the  constancy  and  courage  of  Pelopidas 
from  those  who  guarded  him,  had  a  curiosity  to  see  and  converse  with 
biiii ;  and  Alexander  could  not  refuse  her  his  permission.^  He  loved  her 
tenderly,  if  a  tyrant  may  be  said  to  love  any  body :  but  notwithstanding 

*  Lib.  v.  iii.  p.  5cl2. 
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with  a  naked  fiword  in  his  hand,  and  aendng  some  of  bis  guard  to  Bearcb 
every  coffer  for  concealed  poniards.  Wretched  prince,  cries  Cicero, 
irho  could  confide  more  in  a  slave  and  a  harbarian  than  his  own  wife ! 

Thebe  therefore  desiring  to  see  Pelopidas,  found  him  in  a  melaacboix 
condition,  dressed  in  a  poor  habit,  his  hair  and  beard  neglected,  and  void 
of  every  thing  that  might  console  him  in  his  distress.  Not  being'able  to 
refrain  from  tears  at  such  a  sight,  <'  Ah  unfortunate  Pelopidas,"  said  she, 
"  how  I  lament  your  poor  wife !"  "  No,  Thebe,*»  replied  he,  «  it  is  your- 
''  self  you  should  lament,  who  can  suffer  such  a  monster  as  Alexander, 
<'  without  being  his  prisoner.''  These  words  touched  Thebe  to  the  quick ; 
for  it  was  with  extreme  reluctance  she  bore  the  tyrant's  cruelty,  violence, 
and  infamous  way  of  living.  Hence,  going  often  to  see  Pelopidas,  and 
frequently  bewailing  before  him  the  injuries  she  suffered,  she  daily  conceiv- 
ed new  abhorrence  for  her  husband,  whilst  hatred  and  the  desire  of  re- 
venge grew  strong  in  her  heart. 

The  Theban  generals,  who  had  entered  Thessaly,  did  nothing  there  of 
any  im^iortanee,  and  were  obliged  by  their  incapacity  and  ill  conduct  to 
abandon  the  country.  The  tyrant  pursued  them  in  their  retreat,  harassed 
them  shamefully,  and  killed  abundance  of  their  troops.  The  whole  army 
had  been  defeated,  if  the  soldiers  had  not  obliged  Epaminondas,  who  had 
served  as  a  private  man  amongst  them,  to  take  upon  him  the  command. 
Epaminondas  at  the  head  of  Uie  cavalry  and  light  armed  foot,  posted 
himself  in  the  rear ;  where  sometimes  sustaining  the  enemy's  attacks,  and 
sometimes  charging  Ihem  in  his  turn,  he  completed  the  retreat  with  suc- 
cess, and  preserved  the  Boeotians.  The  generals  upon  their  return  were 
each  of  them  fined  10,000  drachms,*  and  Epaminondas  substituted  in  their 
place*.  As  the  public  good  was  his  sole  view,  he  overlooked  the  injurious 
treatment  and  kind  of  affront  which  he  had  received,  and  had  full  amends 
in  the  glory  that  attended  so  generous  and  disinterested  a  conduct 

Some  days  after,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  his  army  into  Thessaly, 
whither  his  reputation  had  preceded  him.  It  had  spread  already  both  ter- 
ror and  joy  through  the  whole  country ;  terror  amongst  the  tyrant's  friends, 
whom  the  very  name  of  Epaminondas  dismayed,  and  joy  amongst  the 
people,  from  the  assurance  of  being  speedily  delivered  from  the  yoke  of 
the  tyranny,  and  the  tyrant  punished  for  all  his  crimes.  But  Epaminon- 
das preferring  the  safety  of  Pelopidas  to  his  own  glory,  instead  of  carrying 
on  the  war  with  vigour,  as  he  might  have  done,  chose  rather  to  protract 
it,  from  the  apprehension  that  the  tyrant,  if  reduced  to  despair,  like  a  wild 
beast,  would  turn  his  whole  rage  upon  his  prisoner ;  for  he  knew  the  vio- 
lence and  brutality  of  his  nature,  which  would  hearkeh  neither  to  reason 
nor  justice ;  and  that  he  took  delight  in  burying  men  alive  ;  that  some  he 
covered  with  the  skins  of  bears  and  wild  boars,  that  his  dogs  might  tear 
them  in  pieces,  or  he  shot  them  to  death  with  arrows.  These  were  his 
frequent  sports  and  diversions.  In  the  cities  of  Mlliboea  and  Scotoaa,t 
which  were  in  alliance  with  him,  he  called  an  assembly  of  the  citizens,  and 
causing  them  to  be  surrounded  by  his  guards,  he  ordered  the  throats  of  all 
their  young  to  be  cut  in  his  presence. 

Hearing  one  day  a  famous  actor  perform  a  part  in  the  Troades 
of  Euripides,  he  suddenly  went  out  of  the  theatre,  and  sent  to  the  actor  to 
tell  him  not  to  be  under  any  apprehension  upon  that  account ;  for  that  hb 
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cules  and  AndroBiaehe,  who  bad  cut  so  many  of  their  throats  without  any 
compassioD. 

Thodfi^h  he  was  little  snaceptible  of  pity,  he  was  much  so  of  fear  at 
this  tittle.  Amased  at  the  sodden  arrival  of  Epaminondas,  and  dazzled 
with  the  majesty  that  surrounded  him,  he  made  haste  to  dispatch  persons  to 
him  with  apotopes  for  his  conduct.  Epaminondas  could  not  suffer  that  the 
Tbetmns  should  make  either  peace  or  alliance  with  so  wicked  a  man.  He 
only  granted  him  a  truce  for  30  days,  and  after  having  got  Pelopidas  and 
Ismentos  out  of  his  hands,  he  retired  with  his  troops. 

*  Fear  is  not  a  master  whose  lessons  make  any  deep  and  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  the  mind  of  man.  The  tyrant  of  PhersB  soon  returned  to  his 
natural  disposition.  He  ruined  several  cities  of  Theesaly,  and  put  garri- 
sons into  those  of  Phthia,  Achfea,  and  Magnesia,  ^hose  cities  sent  depu- 
ties to  Thebes  to  demand  a  succour  of  troops,  praying  that  the  command 
of  them  might  be  given  to  Pelopidas ;  which  was  granted.  He  was  upon 
the  point  of  setting  out,  when  there  happened  a  sudden  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
by  which  the  city  of  Thebes  was  darkened  at  noonday.  The  dread  and 
consternation  was  general.  Pelopidas  knew  very  well  that  this  accident 
bad  nothing  more  than  natural  in  it ;  but  ire  did  not  think  it  proper  for  him 
to  expose  7000  Thebans  against  their  will,  nor  to  compel  them  to  march 
in  the  terror  and  apprehension  with  which  he  perceived  they  were  seized. 
He  therefore  gave  himself  to  the  Thessaiians  alone,  and  taking  with  him 
300  horse  of  such  Thebans  and  strangers  as  would  follow  him,  he  depart- 
ed contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  the  soothsayers,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
most  wise  and  judicious. 

He  was  personally  incensed  against  Alexander,  in  resentment  of  the  in- 
juries he  had  received  from  him.  What  Thebe  his  wife  had  srfid,  and  he 
himself  knew,  of  the  general  discontent  in  regard  to  the  tyrant,  gave  him 
hopes  of  finding  great  divisions  in  his  court,  and  an  universal  disposition  to 
revolt.  But  his  strongest  motive  was  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  action 
in  itself.  For  his  sole  desire  and  ambition  was  to  show  all  Greece,  that  at 
the  same  time  the  Lacedemonians  sent  generals  and  officers  to  Dionysius 
the  tyrant,  and  the  Athenians  on  their  part  were  in  a  manner  in  the  pay 
of  Alexander,  to  whom  they  had  erected  a  statue  of  brass,  as  to  their  ben- 
efactor, the  Thebans  were  the  only  people  that  declared  war  against  ty- 
ranny, and  endeavoured  to  exterminate  from  amongst  the  Greeks  all  un- 
just and  violent  government 

After  having  assembled  his  army  at  Pharsnius,  he  marched  against  the 
tyrant :  who,  being  apprised  that  Pelopidas  had  but  few  Thebans,  and 
knowing  that  his  own  infantry  was  twice  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Thessali^ 
ans,  advanced  to  meet  him.  Pelopidas  being  told  by  somebody,  that 
Alexander  approached  with  a  great  army  :  **  So  much  the  better,"  replied 
be,  "  we.  shall  beat  the  greater  number." 

Near  a  pla<Je  called  Cynocephalus,  there  were  very  high  and  steep  hills, 
which  lay  in -the  midst  of  the  plain.  Both  armies  were  in  motion  to  seize 
that  post  with  their  foot,  when  Pelopidas  ordered  his  cavalry  to  charge  that 
of  the  enemy.  The  horse  of  Pelopidas  broke  that  of  Alexander's,  and 
whilst  they  pursued  them  upon  the  plain,  Alexander  appeared  suddenly 
upon  the  top  of  the  hills,  having  outstripped  the  Thessaiians ;  and  charg- 
ing rudely  such  as  endeavoured  to  force  those  hc'^hts  and  entrenchments, 
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them  orders  to  attack  tne  enemy's  loot,  ne  tooK  nis  DUCKier  ana  ran  co 
those  who  fought  upon  the  hills. 

He  presently  made  way  through  his  infantry,  and  passed  in  a  moment 
from  the  rear  to  the  front,  revived  his  soldiers'  vigour  and  courage  in  suck 
a  manner  as  made  the  enemies  believe  themselves  attacked  by  fresh 
troops.  They  supported  two  or  three  charges  with  great  resolution :  but 
finding  Pelopidas'  infantry  continually  gaining  ground,  and  that  his  cavaliy 
were  returned  from  the  pursuit  to  support  them,  they  began  to  give  way, 
and  retired  slowly,  still  making  head  in  their  retreat.  Pelopidas,  seeing 
the  whole  army  of  the  enemy  from  the  top  of  the  hills,  which  thooi^  it 
was  not  yet  actually  put  to  flight,  began  to  break,  and  was  in  great  dis- 
order, he  stopped  for  some  time,  looking  about  every  where  for  Alex- 
ander. 

As  soon  as  he  perceived  him  upon  his  right  wing,  rallying  and  encour- 
aging his  mercenary  soldiers,  he  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  bnt  fired 
with  that  view,  and  abandoning  to  his  sole  resentment  the  care  of  his  lifci 
and  the  conduct  of  the  battle,  he  got  a  great  way  before  his  battalions ; 
and  ran  forwards  with  all  his  force,  calling  upon  and  defying  Alexander. 
The  tyrant  made  no  answer  to  his  defiance,  and  not  daring  to  wait  his 
coming  up,  withdrew  to  hide  himself  amongst  his  guards.  The  battalion 
standing  firm  for  some  time,  Pelopidas  broke  the  first  ranks,  and  killed 
the  greatest  part  of  the  guards  upon  the  spot.  The  rest  continuiug  the 
fight  at  a  distance,  pierced  his  arms  -  and  breast  at  length  with  their  jave- 
lins. The  Thessalians,  alarmed  at  the  danger  in  which  they  saw  him, 
made  all  the  haste  they  could  from  the  tops  of  the  hills  to  his  asaistaBce ; 
but  he  was  fallen  dead  when  they  arrived.  The  infantry  and  the  Tbeban 
horse,  returning  to  the  fight  against  the  enemy's  main  body,  put  them  to 
flight,  and  pursued  them  a  great  way.  The  plain  was  covered  with  the 
dead  ;  for  more  than  3000  of  the  tyrant's  troops  were  killed. 

This  action  of  Pelopidas,  though  it  appears  the  efiect  of  a  consummate 
valour,  is  inexcusable,  and  has  been  generally  condemned,  because  there 
is  no  true  valour  without  wisdom  and  prudence.  The  greatest  courage  ia 
cool  and  sedate.  It  spares  itself  where  it  ought,  and  exposes  itself  when 
occasion  makes  it  necessary.  A  general  ought  to  see  every  thing,  and  to 
have  every  thing  in  his  thoughts.  To  be  in  a  condition  to  apply  the  pro- 
per remedy  on  all  occasions,  he  must  not  precipitate  himself  to  the  danger 
of  being  cut  off,  and  of  causing  the  loss  of  his  army  by  his  death. 

*  Euripides,  after  having  said  in  one  of  his  pieces,  that  it  is  highly  ^km- 
oos  for  a  general  of  an  army  to  obtain  the  victory  by  taking  care  of  hb 
own  life,  aflds,  '*  that  if  it  be  necessary  for  him  to  die,  it  must  be  when 
"  he  resigns  his  life  into  the  hands  of  virtue ;"  to  signify  that  only  virtue, 
not  passion,  anger,  or  revenge,  has  a  rigfit  over  the  life  of  a  general, 
and  that  the  first  duty  of  valour  is  to  preserve  him  who  preserves  others. 

f  It  is  in  this  sense  the  saying  of  Timotheus  is  so  just  and  estimable. 
When  Chares  showed  the  Athenians  the  wounds  he  had  received  whilst 
he  was  their  general,  and  his  shield  pierced  through  with  a  pike :  **  And 
"  for  me,"  said  Timotheus,  '*  when  1  besieged  Samos,  I  was  much  aaham- 
*'  ed  to  see  a  dart  fall  very  near  me  as  having  exposed  myself  like  a  young 
^  man  without  necessity,  and  more  than  was  consistent  for  the  general  <^ 
*'  so  great  an  army."    Hannibal  certainly  cannot  be  suspected  of  fear,  awl 
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tam. 

It  U  therefore  not  withont  reason  that  Pelopidas  is  reproached  with  hav- 
ioe  sacrificed  all  bis  other  Tirtues  to  his  valour,  by  such  a  prodigality  of 
bis  life,  aod  with  baviiig  died  rather  for  himself  than  his  country. 

Never  waseaptain  more  lamented  than  he.  His  death  champed  the 
Ttctory  so  lately  eaioed  into  mourning.  A  profound  silence  and  universal 
affliction  reicned  throBfcfaoat  the  whole  army,  as  if  it  had  been  entirely  de- 
feated. When  hii»  body  was  carried  to  Thebes,  from  every  city  by  which 
It  passed,  the  people  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  the  maf^istrates  and  priests, 
came  oat  to  meet  the  bier,  and  to  march  in  procession  before  it,  carrying 
erowtts,  trophies,  and  armour  of  gold.  The  Thessaiians,  who  were  at  the 
■ame  time  highly  afflicted  for  his  death,  and  equally  sensible  of  their  obli- 
gations to  him,  made  it  their  request,  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  eel* 
ebrate  at  their  sole  expence,  the  obsequies  of  a  general  who  had  devoted 
himself  for  their  preservation ;  and  thai  honourable  privilege  could  not  be 
refused  to  their  grateful  zeal. 

His  funeral  was  magnificent,  especially  in  the  sincere  affliction  of  the 
Thebans  and  Thessalians ;  for,  says  Plutarch,  the  external  pnuip  of  mourn- 
ine,  and  those  marks  of  sorrow,  which  may  be  imposed  by  the  public  au- 
thority upon  the  people,  are  not  always  certain  proofs  of  their  real  senti- 
ments. The  tears  which  dow  in  private  as  well  as  public,  the  regret  ex- 
firessed  equally  by  great  and  small,  the  praises  given  by  the  general,  and 
unanimous  voice  to  a  person  who  is  no  more,  and  from  whom  nothing  fur- 
ther is  expected,  are  an  evidence  not  to  be  questioned,  and  an  homage 
never  paid  but  to  virtue.  Such  were  the  obsequies  of  Pelopidas,  and  in 
my  opinion,  nothimc  more  great  and  magnificent  could  be  imagined. 

Thebes  was  not  contented  with  lamenting  Pelopidas,  but  resolved  to 
avenge  him.  A  small  army- of  7000  foot  and  700  horse  were  immediately 
sent  against  Alexander.  The  tyrant  who  had  not  yet  recovered  the  ter- 
ror of  his  defeat,  was  in  no  condition  to  defend  himself.  He  was  obliged 
to  restore  to  the  Thessalians  the  cities  he  had  taken  from  them,  and  to  give 
the  Magnesians,  Phthians,and  Achseans,  their  liberty,  to  withdraw  his  gar- 
risons from  their  country,  and  to  swear  that  he  would  always  obey  the 
Thebans,'  and  march  at  their  orders  against  all  their  enemies. 

Such  a  punishment  was  very  gentle ;  nor,  says  Plutarch,  did  it  appear 
anfficient  to  the  gods,  or  proportioned  to  his  crimes.  They  had  reserved 
one  for  him  worthy  of  a  tyrant.  Thebe,  his  wife,  who  saw  with  horror 
and  detestation  the  cruelty  and  perfidy  of  her  husband,  and  had  not  forgot 
the  lessons  and  advice  which  Pelopidas  had  given  her,  whilst  in  prison, 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  witli  her  three  brothers  to  kill  him.  The  tyrant's 
whole  palace  was  full  of  guadrs  who  kept  watch  in  the  nieht ;  but  he  pla- 
ced little  confidence  in  them  ,  and  as  his  life  was  in  some  sort  in  their 
hands,  he  feared  them  the  most  of  all  men.  He  lay  in  a  high  chamber, 
to  which  he  ascended  by  a  ladder  that  was  drawn  up  after  his  entrance. 
Near  this  chamber  p.  great  dog  was  chained  to  guard  it  He  was  exceed- 
ingly fierce^  and  knew  nobody  but  hia  master,  Thebe,  and  the  slave  who 
fed  liiiii. 

The  time  pitched  upon  far  the  execution  of  the  plot  being;  orrivt^d,  Ttiche 
rIiuI  up  her  brotherft  thirin^  the  tiny  lirne  in  uu  apartment  near  (Tie  iymnV^. 
When  Reentered  it  at  niaht,  as  fie  wha  Tull  of  meal  and  i^me,  he  fell  rnto 
a  deep  Heep  i mined] at*' ly.  Thebe  went  out  presently  nfter^  nnd  rirflf-rcd 
the  dave  lo  take  away  the  do£,  that  he  might  not  diattrrlj  her  huiband's  re- 


parea,  sne  maae  net  oroiaers  ascenu,  armeu  wuu  uafgi^ni ,  wuu,  wnea 
they  came  to  the  door,  were  seized  with  terror,  and  would  go  no  farther. 
Thebe,  quite  out  of  her  wits,  tbreateoed  to  awake  the  tyrant  if  they  did 
not  proceed  immediately,  and  to  discover  the  plot  to  him.  Th^r  shame 
and  fear  reanimated  them  :  she  made  them  enter,  led  them  to  the  bed, 
and  held  the  lamp  herself,  whilst  they  killed  him  with  repeated  wounds. 
The  news  of  his  death  was  immediately  spread  through  the  eity.  His 
dead  body  was  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  outrages,  trampled  under  foot  by 
the  people,  and  given  for  a  prey  to  the  dogs  and  Yultuves:  a  just  nwaid 
for  his  violent  oppressions  and  detestable  cruelties. 

SECTION  VII. 

EPAMIKONDAS  CHOSEN  GENERAL  OF  THE  THEBAN8.— <H1B  DEATH  AMD 

CHARACTER. 

THE  extraordinary  prosperity  of  Thebes*  was  no  small  subject  of  alarm 
to  the  neighbouring  states.     Every   thing  was  at  that  time  in  motion  in  | 

Greece.  A  new  war  had  sprung  up  between  the  Arcadians  and  the  Eleans, 
which  had  occasioned  another  between  the  Arcadians  themselves.  The 
people  of  Tegea  had  called  in  the  Thebans  to  their  aid  ;  and  those  of  Man- 
tinasa,  the  Spartans  and  Athenians.  There  were  besides  several  other  allies 
on  each  side.  The  former  gave  Epaminondas  the  command  of  their  troops,  J 

who  immediately  entered  Arcadia,  and  encamped  at  Tegea,  with  design  | 

to  attack  the  Mantinteans  who  had  quitted  their  alliance  with  Thebes  to  i 

attach  themselves  to  Sparta.  1 

Being  informed  that  Agesilaus  had  begun  his  march  with  his  army,  and  I 

advanced  towards  Mantiniea,  he  formed  an  enterprise,  which  he^beliered  ' 

would  immortalize  his  name,  and  entirely  reduce  the  power  of  the  enemy. 
He  left  Tegea  in  the  night  with  his  army,  unknown  to  the  Mantinseans  and 
marched  directly  to  Sparta  by  a  different  route  from  that  of  Agesilaus. 
He  would  undoubtedly  have  taken  the  city  by  surprise,  as  it  had  neither 
walls,  defence  nor  troops  :  but  happily  for  Sparta,  a  Cretan  having  made 
all  possible  haste  to  apprise  Agesilaus  of  his  design,  he  immediately  dis- 
patched one  of  his  horse  to  advise  the  city  of  the  danger  that  threatened  if, 
and  arrived  there  soon  after  in  person. 

He  had  scarce  entered  the  town,  when  the  Thebans  were  seen  passing 
the  Eurotas,  and  coming  on  against  the  city.  Epaminondas,  who  perceiv- 
ed that  his  design  was  discovered,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  not  to  re- 
tire without  some  attempt.f  He  therefore  made  his  troops  advance,  and 
making  use  of  valour  instead  of  stratagem,  he  attacked  the  city  at  several 
quarters,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  public  place,  and  seized  that  part  of  Spar- 
ta which  lay  upon  the  side  of  the  river.  Agesilaus  made  head  every  where, 
and  defended  himself  with  much  more  valour  than  could  be  expected  from 
his  years.  He  saw  well  that  it  was  not  now  a  time,  as  before  to  spare 
himself,  and  to  act  only  upon  the  defensive ;  but  that  he  had  need  of  all 
his  courage  and  daring,  and  to  fight  with  all  the  vigour  of  despair:  means 
which  he  had  never  used  nor  placed  his  confidence  in  before,  but  which 
he  employed  with  great  success  in  the  present  dangerous  emergeocy  :  for 
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of  tbe  «lpartan  yoath,  bebaTed  with  incredible  Taloar  wherever  the  danger 
was  greatest,  and  with  Us  amall  troop  stopped  the  enemy,  and  made  head 
againsi  them  on  all  sideB. 

Ajoung  Spartan,  named  Isadae,  diBtinguiBhed  biraaelf  partkolarly  in 
this  action.  He  was  Yerjr  handsome  in  the  face,  perfeeHy  well  shaped,  of 
an  advantageous  ^ture,  and  in  the  flower  of  his  yoeth.  He  had  neither 
armour  nor  clothes  upon  his  body,  which  shone  with  oil,  and  held  a  spear 
hi  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the  other.  In  this  condition  he  quitted  his 
bouse  with  the  utmost  eageraess,  and  breaking  through  the  press  of  the 
Spartans  that  fought,  he  threw  Inmself  upon  the  enemy,  gave '  mortal 
wounds  at  every  blow,  and  laid  all  at  his  feet  who  opposed  him,  without  re- 
ceiving any  hurt  himself.  Whether  the  enemy  were  dismayed  at  so  as- 
tonishing a  sight,  or,  says  Plutarch,  the  gods  took  pleasure  in  preserving 
him  upon  account  of  hi«  extraordinary  valour,  it  is  said  the  ephori  decreed 
him  a  crown  after  the  battle  in  honour  of  his  exploits,  but  afterwards  fin- 
ed him  1000  drachms  *  for  havmg  exposed  himself  to  so  great  a  danger 
without  arms. 

Epaminondas  having  failed  of  his  aim,  foreseeing  that  the  Arcadiana 
would  certainly  hasten  to  the  relief  of  Sparta,  and  not  being  willing  to 
have  them  with  all  the  Lacedsmonian  forces  upon  his  hands  at  the  same 
time,  returned  with  expedition  to  Tegea.  The  Lacedtemonians  and  Athe<> 
nians,  with  Uieir  allies,  followed  him  close  in  the  rear. 

f  That  general  considering  bis  command  was  upon  the  point  of  expir- 
ing, that  if  be  did  not  fight,  his  reputation  might  suffer  extremely,  and  that 
immediately  after  his  retreat,  the  enemy  would  fall  upon  the  Theban  al- 
Ites,  and  entirely  ruin  them,  he  gave  orders  to  his  troops  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  battle. 

The  Greeks  had  never  fought  amongst  themselves  with  more  numerous 
armies.  The  Lacedemonians  consisted  of  more  than  20,000  foot  and 
2000  horse ;  the  Thebans  of  30,000  foot  and  3009  horse.  Upon  tbe 
right  wing  of  the  former,  the  Mantinasans,  Arcaduins,  and  Lacedemoni- 
ans were  posted  in  one  Iwe ;  tlie  Eleans  and  Achssans,  who  were  the 
weakest  of  their  troops,  had  the  centre  ;  and  the  Athenians  alone  com- 
posed the  left  wing.  In  the  other  army,  the  Thebans  and  Arcadians  were 
on  the  left,  the  Argives  on  the  right,  and  the  other  allies  in  the  centre. 
The  cavalry  on  each  side  were  disposed  in  the  wings. 

The  Theban  general  marched  in  the  same  order  of  battle  in  which  he 
intended  to  fight,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged,  when  he  came  up  with  the 
enemy,  to  lose,  in  the  disposition  of  his  army,  a  time  which  cannot  be 
too  much  saved  in  great  enterprises. 

He  did  not  march  directly,  and  with  bis  front  to  the  enemy,  but  in  a 
column  upon  the  hills  with  his  left  wing  foremost,  as  if  he  did  not  intend 
to  fight  that  day.  When  he  was  over  against  them,  at  a  quarter  of  a 
league's  distance,  he  made  his  troops  halt  and  lay  down  their  arms,  as  if 
he  designed  to  encamp  there.  The  enemy  in  effect  were  deceived  by 
that  stand,  and  reckoning  no  longer  upon  a  battle,  they  quitted  their  arms, 
dispersed  themselves  about  the  camp,  and  suffered  that  ardour  to  extin- 
guish, which  the  near  approach  of  a  battle  is  wont  to  kindle  in  the  hearts 
of  the  soldiers. 

Epaminondas,  however,  by  suddenly  wheeling  his  troops  to  the  right, 

*  OOO  livres.  t  Xenoph.  1.  vii.  p.  645 — 647. 


them  donble  their  files  npon  the  front  or  hie  lefl  win^;,  to  add  to  m  screoKth, 
and  to  pot  it  into  a  condiHon  to  attack  in  a  point  -the  Lacedemonian  pha- 
lanx, which  by  the  movement  he  had  made,  faced  it  directly.  He  order- 
ed the  centre  and  right  win^  of  his  army  to  move  very  slow,  and  to  halt 
before  they  came  op  with  the  enemy,  that  he  mif^ht  not  hazard  ttie  erent 
of  the  battle  opon  troops  of  which  he  had  no  ^^reat  opinion. 

He  expected  to  decide  the  victory  by  that  body  of  chosen  troops  which 
he  commanded  in  person,  and  which  he  had  formed  in  a  column  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  a  point  like  a  galley,  says  Xenophon.  He  assured  kimself, 
that  if  he  could  penetrate  the  Lscednmonlan  phalanx,  in  which  the  ene- 
my's principal  force  consisted,  he  should  not  find  it  diflScult  to  rout  the 
rest  of  their  army,  by  charging  upon  the  right  and  left  with  his  victorions 
troops. 

But  that  he  might  prevent  the  Athenians  in  the  left  wing  from  coming 
to  the  support  of  their  right  against  his  intended  attack,  he  maile  a  detach* 
ment  of  his  horse  and  foot  advance  out  of  the  line,  and  posted  them  up- 
on the  rising  ground  in  readiness  to  flank  the  Athenians ;  as  well  to  cover 
his  right,  as  to  alarm  them,  and  give  them  reason  to  apprehend  tieing  taken 
in  ihnk  and  rear  themselves,  if  they  advanced  to  sustain  their  rii^t. 

After  having  disposed  his  whole  army  in  this  manner,  he  moved  on  to 
charge  the  enemy  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  column.  They  were 
strangely  surprised  when  they  saw  Epaminondas  advance  towarda  them 
in  this  order,  and  resumed  their  arms,  bridled  their  horses  and  made  all 
the  haste  they  could  to  their  ranks. 

Whilst  Epaminondas  marched  against  the  enemy,  the  cavalry  that  co- 
vered his  flank  on  the  left,  the  best  at  that  time  in  Greece,  entirely  com- 
posed of  Thebans  and  Thessalhins,  had  orders  to  attack  the  enemy's 
horse.  The  Theban  general,  whom  nothing  escaped,  had  artfully  bestow- 
ed bowmen,  slingers,  and  dartmen,  in  the  intervals  of  his  horse,  in  order 
to  begin  the  disorder  of  the  enemy^s  cavalry,  by  a  previous  discharge  oi 
a  shower  <ff  arrows,  stones,  and  javelins,  upon  them.  The  other  array 
had  neglected  to  take  the  same  precaution,  and  had  made  another  fadK^ 
not  less  considerable,  in  giving  as  much  depth  to  the  squadrons  as  if  they 
had  been  a  phalanx.  By  this  means  their  horse  were  incapable  of  sup- 
porting long  the  charge  of  the  Thebans.  After  having  made  several  in- 
effectual attacks  with  great  loss,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  behind  their 
infantry. 

In  the  mean  time  Epaminondas,  with  his  body  of  foot  had  charged  tiie 
Lacedinmonlan  phalanx.  The  troops  fought  on  both  sides  with  incredi- 
.  ble  ardour ;  both  the  Thebans  and  Lacedmmonians  being  resolved  to  per- 
ish rather  than  yield  the  glory  of  arms  to  their  rivals.  They  began  by 
flghting  with  the  spear ;  and  those  first  arms  being  soon  broken  in  the  fu- 
ry of  the  combat,  they  charged  each  other  sword  in  hand.  The  resist- 
ance was  equally  obstinate,  and  the  slaughter  very  great  on  both  sides. 
The  troops,  despising:  danger,  and  desiring  only  to  distinguish  themselves 
by  the  greatness  of  their  actions,  chose  rather  to  die  in  their  ranks  than 
to  lose  a  step  of  their  ground. 

The  furious  slaughter  on  both  sides  having  continued  a  great  while 
without  the  victory's  inclining  to  either,  Epaminondas,  to  force  it  to  de* 
dare  for  him,  4hon8:ht  it  his  duty  to  make  an  extraordinary  effort  in  per- 
son, without  regard  to  the  clanger  of  his  own  life.  He  formed  therefore  a 
froop  of  the  bravest  and  most  determinate  about  him,  and  patting  himself 
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niaos  witb  toe  bret  jnveun  be  tbrew.  Um  tfoop,  by  bis  example,  baviog 
wouoded  or  lulled  all  that  stood  io  their  way»  broke  and  penetrated  the 
phaiaax.  The  Lacedttmooians,  diBBU^ed  by  the  preaeoce  of  EpaminoBh 
das,  and  overpowered  by  the  weight  of  that  intrepid  party,  were  reduced 
to  jcive  ground.  The  grosaof  the  Theban  troops,  animated  by  their  genr 
erai's  example  and  succeea,  drove  back  the  enemy  upon  his  riicht  and  left, 
and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them*  But  some  troops  of  the  Spartans, 
perceiving  that  Epamittondas  abandoned  himself  too  much  to  his  ardour, 
suddenly  rallied,  and  returnina^  to  the  fight,  charged  him  with  a  shower 
of  javelins.  Whilst  he  kept  off  part  of  those  darts,  shunned  some  of 
them,  fenced  off  others,  and  was  fighting  with  the  most  heroic  valour  to 
assure  the  victory  to  his  army,  a  Spartan  named  Callicrates,  gave  him  a 
mortal  wound  with  a  javelin  in  the  breast  across  his  cuirass.  The  wood 
of  the  javelin  being  broke  off,  and  the  iron  head  continuing  in  the  wound, 
the  torment  was  insupportable,  and  he  fell  immediately.  The  battle  be- 
gan around  him  with  new  fury,  the  one  side  using  their  utmost  endeav- 
ours to  take  him  alive,  and  the  other  to  save  him.  The  Thebans  gained 
their  point  at  last,  and  carried  him  off,  after  having  put  the  enemy  to  flight. 
They  did  not  pursue  them  far,  and  returning  immediately,  contented 
themselves  with  remaining  masters  of  tiie  field  and  of  the  tlead,  withoot 
making  any  advantage  of  their  victory,  or  undertaking  any  thing  further, 
as  if  they  staid  for  the  orders  of  their  general. 

The  cavalry,  dismayed  by  the  accident  of  Epaminondas,  whom  they 
believed  to  be  dead,  and  seeming  rather  vanquished  than  victorious,  neg- 
lected to  pnrsue  their  success  in  the  same  manner,  and  returned  to  their 
former  post. 

^^hilst  this  passed  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Thebans,  the  Athenian  horse 
attacked  their  cavalry  on  the  right ;  t>ut  as  the  latter,  besides  the  superior- 
ity of  number,  had  the  advantage  of  being-  seconded  by  the  light  infant- 
ry, posted  in  their  intervals,  they  charged  the  Athenians  rudely,  and  hav- 
ing galled  them  extremely  with  their  darts,  they  were  broken  and  obl>- 
ged  to  fly.  After  baviog  dispersed  and  repulsed  them  in  this  manner,  in- 
stead of  pursuing  them,  they  thought  proper  to  turn  their  arms  against 
the  Athenian  foot,  which  they  took  in  flank,  put  into  disorder,  and  push- 
ed with  great  vigour.  Just  as  they  were  ready  to  turn  tail,  the  general  q£ 
the  Elean  cavalry,  who  commandt^d  a^body  of  reserve,  seeing  the  dag- 
ger of  that  phalanx,  came  upon  the  spur  to  its  relief,  charged  the  Theban 
horse,  who  expected  nothing  so  little,  forceil  them  to  retreat,  and  tegained 
from  them  the ir  advantage.  At  the  same  time,  the  Athenian  caf»lry,  which 
had  been  routed  at  first,  finding  they  were  not  pursued,  rallied  themselves, 
and  instead  of  going  to  the  assistance  of  their  foot,  which  was  roughly 
handled,  they  attacked  the  detachment  posted  by  the  Thebans  upon  the 
heights  without  the  line,  and  put  it  to  tiie  sword. 

After  these  different  movements,  and  this  alternative  of  losses  and  ad- 
▼antages,  the  troops  on  both  sides  stood  still  and  rested  upou  their  arms, 
and  the  trumpets  of  the  two  armies,  as  if  by  consent,  sounded  the  re- 
treat at  the  same  time.  Each  party  pretended  to  the  victory,  and  erect- 
ed a  trophy  :  the  Thebans,  because  they  had  defeated  th^  riglit  wing, 
and  remained  masters  of  the  field  of  battle  ;  the  Athenians,  because  they 
cut  the  detachment  in  pieces.  And  from  this  point  of  honour,  both  sid^ 
refused  at  first  to  ask  leave  to  bury  their  dead,  which,  with  the  ancients, 
was  eoiif^^ii&ing  their  ikft^ar*     The  li^€(ida:mof»iatiEf,  however^  sent  first  tii 


»ucti  was  tbe  event  ot  tiie  tamous  oaiue  oi  jnap«B»a«  JkeBopooo, 
io  hiB  relation  of  it,  recommende  the  dispcmition  of  the  Thehan  trcM>p8y 
.and  the  order  of  battle,  to  the  reader's  aftenlion,  which  he  descrtbes  as 
a  man  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  art  of  war ;  and  Monsieur  Pol- 
lard, who  justly  k>oks  upon  Epaminondas  as  one  of  the  greatest  generals 
Greece  ever  produced,  in  his  description  of  the  same  battle,  Tentnres  to 
call  it  the  masterpiece  of  that  great  captain. 

Epaminondas  had  been  carried  into  the  camp.  The  surgeons,  after 
having  examhicd  the  wound,  declared  that  he  would  eX|Hfe  as  soon  as 
the  head  of  the  dart  was  drawn  out  of  it*  These  words  gave  all  that 
were  present  the  utmost  sorrow  and  affliction,  who  were  inconsolabie  on 
seeing  so  great  a  man  about  to  die,  and  to  die  without  an  issue.  For  him, 
the  only  concern  he  expressed,  was  about  his  arms,  and  the  success  of 
the  battle.  When  they  showed  him  his  shield,  and  assured  him  that  the 
Thebans  had  gained  the  victory,  turning  towards  his  friends  with  a  calm 
and  serene  air :  ''  Do  not  reo:ard,"  said  he,  *'  this  day  as  the  end  of  my 
.*'  life,  but  as  the  beginning  of  my  happiness,  and  the  completion  of  my 
"  glory.  I  leave  Thebes  triumphant,  proud  Sparta  humbled,  -and  Greece 
^^  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  servitude.  For  the  rest,  I  do  not  reckon 
"  that  I  die  without  issue ;  Leuctra  and  Mantinsa,  are  two  illustrious  daugh- 
''  ters,  that  will  not  fail  to  keep  my  name  alive,  and  to  transmit  it  to  poster- 
*<  ity."  Having  spoke  to  this  effect,  he  drew  the  head  of  the  javelin  ovt 
of  the  wound,  and  expired. 

It  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  Theban  power  expired  with  th»  great 
man ;  whom  Cicero  *  seems  to  rank  above  all  the  illustrious  men  Greece 
ever  produced,  f  Justin  is  of  the  same  opinion,  when  he  says,  that  as 
«  dart  is  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  wound  when  the  point  of  it  is  biaot- 
ed,  so  Thebes,  after  having  lost  its  general,  was  no  longer  formidable 
to  its  enemies,  and  its  power  seemed  to  have  lost  its  edge,  and  to  he  an- 
nihilated by  the  death  of  Epaminondas.  Bdbre  him,  that  city  was  not 
distinguished  by  any  memorable  action,  and  afterwards,  it  was  not  fa- 
mous for  its  virtues  but  misfortunes,  till  it  sunk  into  its  original  obscurity ; 
so  that  it  saw  its  glory  take  birth  and  expire  with  this  great  man. 

It  has  been  |  doubted  whether  he  was  a  more  excellent  captain  or  good 
man.  He  sought  not  power  for  himself,  but  for  his  country  ;  and  was  so 
perfectly  void  of  self-interest,  that  at  his  death  he  was  not  worth  the  ex- 
peuces  of  his  funeral.  Truly  a  philosopher,  and  poor  out  of  taste,  he 
despised  Viches,  without  affecting  any  reputation  from  that  contempt ;  and 
If  Justin  may  t>e  believed,  he  coveted  glory^as  little  as  he  did  money.  It 
was  always  against  his  will  that  commands  were  conferred  upon  him,  and 

*  Epaminondas,  princeps,  meo  judicio,  Graeciae.    Acad,  i^uaest  1.  i.  n.  4. 

t  iSam  sicuti  telo,  si  priniam  acii'in  preefregeris,  reliquo  ferro  vim  nocendi  sus- 
tuleris  ;  sic  illo  velut  mucrone  tdi  ahlato  diice  Tliebanorum,  rei  quoque  publico 
vires  hcbetatsB  sunt :  ut  non  tarn  ilium  amisisso,  quam  cum  ilio  omnes  interiiase 
Viderentur.  Nam  neque  hunc  ante  ducem  ullum  niemombilc  bellum  gesacir, 
nee  postea  virtutibus,  sed  cladibus,  insignes  fuere :  ut  mauifestum  sit,  patria? 
gloriam  et  natam  ct  extinctam  cum  co  fuisse.    Justin.  1.  vi.  c.  8. 

t  Fuit  incertum,  vir  melior  an  dux  csset.  Nam  imperiura  non  sibi  semper,  sed 
patrise  qucestvit ;  et  pecuniae  ad^  parous  fuit,  ut  sumptus  funeri  desucrit.  Glo- 
rias quoque  non  cupidior,  quam  pccuniss:  quippc  recusaati  omnia  imperia  inges- 
ta  sunt,  bonoresque  ita  gesit,  ut  omimientum  non  accijiere,  sed  dare  ipsi  digniti- 
ti  videretur.    Jwitin. 


TtHHigti  PQQr  Imoseif,  and  wUbout  edjt  estate,  hia  rery  poyerty,  hf 
c|ramiig«|iOQ  turn  the  este^oip  ajxl  confidepce  of  the  rich,  gave  bim  the  op* 
portiMPkUy  of  4oipg  gpod  to  other*.  Que  of  hb  frieoda  being  in  great  ne- 
eieaaity,  Sfpaminondas  aent  him  to  a  Yerj  rich  citliien,  with  orders  to  ask 
jbw  for  lOOQ  ^  loraivos  in  \u^  name.  That  rich  n^  coming  to  his  house, 
to  know  his  motives  for  directing  his  friend  to  him  upon  such  an  errand : 
'*  f  Why,"  replied  Dpamii^on^^i  "  it  is  because  this  honest  ^an  is  in 
''  want,  anid  jqm  ace  ricb^t" 

He  ik94  I  cii|tiir|it)sd  tlioi^e  g^arovis  and  noble  spptiments  \n  himself  by 
the  study  of  polite  Itoaruii^  and  philosophy,  which  he  had  rn^de  bis  iisvi* 
«1  employmant  ap^  salie  fJ^Kobt  trojpn  his  earUest  infancy ;  so  that  it  waa 
sttrprisiog,  and  a  iH^^^  fireqpently  aaked,  bow,  an^  at  whfit  time,  it  waji 
possible  K>r  n  oian,  aiwaya  busy  ampngst  books,  to  attain,  or  rather  seize, 
ibe  k9QWla$lge  of  the  ari^nilitagr  in  so  great  a  degree  of  perfectiop.  Fond 
of  lei8ttr^,  wbiob  b^  .der^fot^d  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  his  darling  pas- 
sion, be  sb|Uln^d  .public  /employ m<»nts,  and  made  no  interests  but  to  ex- 
clude himself  from  tbaqi-  Hjs  moderation  concealed  him  so  well,  that 
he  lived  obscure  and  ^Imftst  qpknown.  His  merit,  however,  discovered 
him.  He  was  taknn  frpm  bis  solitude  by  force  to  be  plficed  at  the  head 
of  af mies ;  and  be  flemoAstra^eid  that  philosophy,  though  generally  in 
contempt  with  tbo^^  who  aspire  at  the  glqry  of  arms,  is  wonderfully  use- 
ful in  forming  heroes ;  for  besides  its  being  a  great  advance  towards  con- 
quering the  enemy,  to  know  how  to  conquer  cue's  self,  in  this  school  ^  an- 
ciently were  taught  tbe  great  maxims  of  true  policy,  the  rules  of  every 
kind  Qf  duty,  the  motives  for  a  fdiie  discharge  of  them,  what  we  owe 
our  coyntry,  the  rigbt  use  of  apit^ority,  wherejn  true  courage  consists ; 
in  a  word  the  qualities  that  form  the  good  citizen,  statesman,  and  great 
captain* 

He  poasnssed  a)l  the  ornaments  .of  tins  mind  ;  he  h^d  Qie  talent  of  ?peak- 
iOg  in  perfection,  and, was  well  versed  in  the  most  sublime  sciences.  But 
a  modest  reserve  threw  a  veil  over  all  those  excellent  qualities,  which 
still  auginenM  tbeir  vi^lne,  and  of  which  he  ka^yr  pot  what  it  was  to  be 
oisteutatjous.  Spintbarus,  in  giving  his  character,  said,  "  f  that  he  never 
''  had  mL^t  with  a  man  wbo  knew  more  and  spoke  less." 

It  oia^^  be  said  therefore  ^i  Epaminoiulas,  that  he  falsified  tbe  proverb^ 
which  treated  tbe  Boeotians  as  gross  and  stupid.  This  was  their  common 
'**  characteristic,  and  was  imputed  (o  the  gross  air  of  the  country,  as  the 
Athenian  delicacy  of  taste  was  attributed  to  the  subiiJty  of  the  air  they 
breathed.  Horace  says,  (bat  to  judge  of  Alexander  from  his  bad  taste 
of  poetry,  one  would  swear  him  a  true  Boeotian ; 

BflBotiun  in  crasso  jurares  aere  natiun.  Epist.  i.  J.  i* 

**  In  thick  Bceotian  air  you'd  swear  him  bom." 

^  A  talent  4  Plut  de  precept  reipub.  ger.  p.  809. 

t  Ovi  XC^^>  »'*'*'»  *^^  ^  ^^*  ^  ^'  ir?iyrtn» 

ll  Jam  iiterarum  studium,  jam  philosophise  doctrina  tanta,  ut  mirabilc  viderq^ 
tur,  unde  tarn  insignis  militis  scientia  homini  inter  literas  nato.    Justin. 

^.The  works  of  rlato,Xenophon,  and  Aristotle,  are  proofs  of  this. 

if  Plut  de  audit  p.  39. 

^^  Inter  locorum  natures  quantum  intersit,  videmus — Athenis  tenne  coelum, 
ex  quo  acutiores  etiam  putantur  Attici ;  crassum  Thebis,  itaque  pingties  Thalfa> 
ni.     Cic.  de  fato.  n.  7. 
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**  who  know  not  how  to  speak."  Pindar  and  Plutarch,  who  had  very  lit- 
tle of  the  soil  in  them,  and  who  are  proofs  that  genius  is  of  all  nations, 
do  themselves  condemn  the  stupidity  of  their  countrymen.  Epaminon- 
das  did  honour  to  his  country,  not  only  by  the  greatness  of  his  military  ex- 
ploits, but  by  that  sort  of  merit  which  results  from  elevation  of  genius  and 
the  study  of  science. 
I  shall  conclude  his  portrait  and  character  with  a  circumstance  that  gives 

Slace  in  nothing  to  all  his  other  excellencies,  and  which  may  in  some  sense 
e  preferred  to  them,  as  it  expresses  a  good  heart,  and  a  tender  and  sensi- 
ble spirit ;  qualities  very  rare  amongst  the  great,  but  infinitely  more  esti- 
mable than  all  those  splendid  attributes,  which  the  vulgar  of  mankind 
commonly  gaze  at  with  admiration,  and  seem  almost  the  only  objects 
worthy  either  of  being  imitated  ot  envied.  The  victory  at  I^uctra  had 
drawn  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  all  the  neighbouring  people  upon  Epam- 
inondas,  who  looked  upon  him  as  the  support  and  restorer  of  Thebes,  as 
the  triumphant  conqueror  of  Sparta,  as  the  deliverer  of  all  Greece ;  in  a 
word  as  the  greatest  man,  and  the  most  excellent  captain  that  ever  was  in 
the  world.  In  the  midst  of  this  universal  applause  so  capable  of  making 
the  general  of  an  army  forget  the  man  for  the  victor,  Epaminondas,  little 
sensible  to  so  affecting  and  so  deserved  a  glory,  "f  my  joy,"  said  he, 
"  arises  from  my  sense  of  that  which  the  news  of  my  victory  will  give  my 
"  father  and  my  mother." 

Nothing  in  history  seems  so  valuable  to  me  as  such  sentiments  which 
do  honour  to  human  nature,  and  proceed  from  a  heart,  which  neither  false 
glory  nor  false  greatness  have  corrupted.  I  confess  it  is  with  grief  I  see 
these  noble  sentiments  daily  expire  amongst  us,  especially  in  persons 
whose  birth  and  rank  raise  them  above  others,  who,  too  frequently,  are 
neither  good  fathers,  good  sons,  good  husbands,  nor  good  friends,  and 
who  would  think  it  a  disgrace  to  them  to  express  for  a  father  and  mother 
the  tender  regard,  of  which  we  have  here  so  fine  an  example  from  a  pa- 
gan. 

Until  Epaminondas'  time,  two  cities  had  exercised  alternately  a  kind 
of  empire  over  all  Greece.  The  justice  and  moderation  of  Sparta  had  at 
first  acquired  it  a  distinguished  pre-eminence,  which  the  pride  and  haugh- 
tiness of  its  generals,  and  especially  of  Pausanias,  soon  lost  it.  The  Athe- 
nians, until  the  Peloponnesian  war,  held  the  first  rank,  but  in  a  manner 
scarce  discernible  in  any  other  respect,  than  their  care  in  acquitting  them- 
selves worthily,  and  in  giving  their  inferiors  just  reason  to  believe  them- 
selves their  equals.  They  judged  at  that  time  and  very  justly,  that  the 
true  method  of  commanding  and  of  continuing  their  power,  was  to  evi- 
dence their  superiority  only  by  services  and  benefactions.  Those  times, 
8o  glorious  for  Athens,  were  of  about  45  years  continuance,  and  they  re- 
tained a  part  of  that  pre-eminence  during  the  27  years  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian war,  which  make  in  all  the  72  or  73  years,  which  Demosthenes  gives 
to  the  duration  of  their  empire:  {  but  for  this  latter  space  of  time,  the 
Greeks,  disgusted  by  the  haughtiness  of  Athens,  received  no  laws  from 
that  city  without  reluctance.  Hence  the  Lacedtemonians  became  again 
the  arbiters  of  Greece,  and  continued  so  from  the  time  Lysander  made 
himself  master  of  Athens,  until  the  first  war  undertaken  by  the  Atbeniaii^ 

*  They  were  f^reni  musicians. 

t  Flut  in  Conol.  p.  210.  \  Demost  Philip,  iii.  p.  89. 


by  the  exalted  merit  of  a  single  man,  saw  itself  at  the  bead  of  all  Greece. 
But  that  e^loriouB  condition  was  of  no  long  continuance  ;  and  the  death  of 
Epaminondas,  as  we  have  already  observed,  plunged  it  again  into  the  ob- 
scurity in  which  be  found  it. 

Demosthenes  remarks,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  that  the  pre-emi- 
nence granted  voluntarily  either  to  Sparta  or  Athens,  was  a  pre-eminence 
of  honour,  not  of  dominion,  and  that  the  intent  of  Qreece  was  to  pre- 
serve a  kind  of  equality  and  independence  in  the  other  cities.  Hence, 
says  he,  when  the  goveminflc  city  attempted  to  ascribe  to  itself  what  did 
not  belong  to  it,  and  aimed  at  any  innovations  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
justice  and  established  customs,  all  the  Greeks  thought  themselves  obli- 
ged to  have  recourse  to  arms,  and  without  any  motive  of  personal  dis- 
content,  to  espouse  with  ardour  the  cause  of  the  injured. 

I  shall  add  here  another  very  judicious  reflection  from  Poiybius.^  He 
oittribotes  the  wise  conduct  of  the  Athenians,  in  the  times  I  speak  of,  to 
the  ability  of  the  generals  who  were  then  at  the  head  of  their  affairs ;  and 
he  makes  use  of  a  comparison  which  explains,  not  unhappily  the  charac- 
ter of  that  people.  A  vessel  without  a  master,  says  he,  is  exposed  to 
great  dangers,  when  every  one  insists  upon  its  being  steered  according  to 
his  opinion,  and  will  coniply  with  no  other  measures.  If  then  a  rude 
storm  attacks  it,  the  common  danger  conciliates  and  unites  them  ;  they 
abandon  themselves  to  the  pilot's  skill,  and  all  the  rowers  doing  their  duty, 
the  ship  is  saved,  and  in  a  state  of  security.  But  if  the  tempest  ceases, 
and  when  the  weather  grows  calm  again,  the  discord  of  the  mariners  re- 
vives ;  if  they  will  hearken  no  longer  to  the  pilot,  and  some  are  for  con- 
tinuing their  voyage,  whilst  others  resolve  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  their 
course  ;  if  on  one  side  they  loose  their  sails,  and  furl  them  on  the  oth- 
er ;  it  often  happens,  that  after  having  escaped  the  most  violent  storms, 
they  are  shipwrecked  even  in  the  port.  This,  says  Polybius,  is  a  natural 
image  of  the  Athenian  republic.  As  Ions  as  it  suffered  itself  to  be  guided 
by  the  wise  counsels  of  an  Aristides,  a  Themistocles,  a  Pericles,  it  came 
off  victorious  from  the  greatest  dangers.  But  prosperity  blinded  and  ru- 
Sned  it ;  following  no  longer  any  thing  but  caprice,  and  being  become  too 
insolent  to  be  advised  or  governed,  it  plunged  itself  into  the  greatest  mis- 
fortunes. 

SECTION  VIIL 

DEATH     OF    EVA60RAS,    EINO     OF    SALAMIN.-^ADHIRABLi;    CHARACTER    OV 

THAT    PRINCE. 

THE  third  year  of  the  lOlst  Olympiad,  f  soon  after  the  Thebans  had 
destroyed  Plataea  and  Thespiae,  as  has  been  observed  before,  Evagoras, 
king  of  Salamin,  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  of  wbom  nquch  has  been  already 
said,  was  assassinated  by  one  of  his  eunuchs.  His  son  Nicocles  succeed- 
ed him.  He  had  a  fine  model  before  him  in  tiie  person  of  his  father ;  and 
he  seemed  to  make  it  his  duty  to  be  entirely  intent  upon  treading  in  his 
ateps.J      When  be  took  possession  of  the  thrope,  he  found  the   public 

f  A*  M.  j^do.    Ant,  J.  Q,  S74.    Di^d.  I.  %\\  p.  nm.  %  Isocmt,  &i  Hiooc^ 
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knew  that  the  generafity  of  princes,  upon  Hk^  occasionB,  ttiought  every 
means  just  foi"  the  r^-establishment  of  ttm  aflRiirs ;  but  fotr  htm  fue  aeted 
upon  dilTerent  principles.  In  bis  reign  there  wto  no  talk  of  banislinient, 
taxes,  and  confiscation  of  estates.  The  pubfic  felfiieity  vl'as  his  sole  object^ 
and  justice  his  favourite  virtue.  He  discharged  fhe  debts  of  Hie  state 
gradually,  not  by  crushing  Che  people  with  excessive  impostg,  bat  by  re- 
trenching all  unnecessary  expehces,  aih!  by  using  a  wise  econottiy  io  the 
administration  of  his  revenue.  ''  I  am  assured  *  "  said  h^  "  that  ift>  cit- 
**  izen  can  complain  that  I  have  done  him  the  least  wrong  ;  and  I  have  the 
'<  satisfaction  to  know  that  I  have  enriched  many  with  an  vmsparil^  hand.'* 
He  believed  this  kind  of  vanity,  if  it  be  vaikity,  might  be  permitted  in  a 
prince,  and  that  it  was  glorious  for  him  to  have  il  in  his  power  to  make 
his  subjects  such  a  defiance. 

t  He  piqued  fahnself  also  in  particular  upon  another  vhrtoe,  which  b 
fhe  more  admhable  in  princes,  as  very  uncommon  hi  their  fortune ;  I 
mean  temperance.  It  is  most  amiable,  but  very  dffflciMt,  in  an  i^  and  a 
fortune,  to  which  every  thing  is  lawfdl,  and  li^herein  pleasure,  armed  with 
aH  her  arts  and  attractions,  is  continually  lying  in  ambush  for  a  young 
prince,  and  preventing  his  desires,  to  make  a  long  resistanifie  a^tdnst  the 
violence  and  insinuation  of  her  soft  assaults.  Nicocles  giorred  in  having 
never  known  any  woman  besides  his  wife  during  his  reign,  and  was  ama- 
zed that  all  other  contracts  of  civil  society  should  be  treated  wHh  due 
regard,  whilst  that  of  marriage,  the  most  riacred  and  invl<^ble  of  obfi- 
gations,  was  broke  through  with  impunity,  and  that  hien  ^hotild  not  blush 
to  commit  an  infidelity  in  respect  to  their  wives,  of  which,  should  their 
wives  be  guilty,  it  would  throw  theih  into  the  utmost  anguish  and  despair. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  justice  and  temperance  of  Nicocles,  Isocrates 
puts  into  that  prince's  own  mouth ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  be  should 
make  him  speak  in  such  a  manner  if  his  conduct  had  not  agreed  with  such 
sentiments.  It  is  in  a  discourse,  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  that  king 
to  his  people,  wherein  he  describes  to  them  the  duties  of  subjects  to  their 
princes ;  love,  respect,  obedience,  fidelity,  and  devotion  to.their  service ; 
and  to  engage  them  more  effectually  to  the  discharge  of  those  duties, 
he  does  not  disdain  to  give  them  an  account  of  his  own  conduct  and  sen- 
timents, 

I  In  another  discourse,  which  precedes  this,  Isocrates  explains  to  Nico- 
cles all  the  duties  of  the  sovereignty,  and  makes  excellent  reflections  up- 
on that  subject,  of  which  I  can  repeat  here  only  a  very  small  part.  He 
begins  by  telling  him,  that  the  virtue  of  private  persons  is  much  better 
supported  than  his  own,  by  the  mediocrity  of  their  condition,  by  the  em- 
ployments and  cares  inseparable  from  it,  by  the  misfortunes  to  which  they 
are  frequently  exposed,  by  their  distance  from  pleasures  and  luxury,  and 
particularly,  by  the  liberty  which  their  friends  and  relations  have  of  giv- 
ing them  advice ;  whereas  the  generality  of  princes  have  none  of  these 
advantages.  He  adds,  tiiat  a  king,  who  would  make  himself  capable  of 
governing  well,  ought  to  avoid  an  idle  and  inactive  life,  should  set  apart 
a  proper  time  for  business  and  the  public  affairs,  should  form  his  council 
of  the  most  able  and  experienced  persons  in  his  kingdom,  should  endeav- 
our to  make  himself  as  much  superior  to  others  by  his  merit  and  wisdom, 

*  Isocrat.  ad  Nicoc.  p.  65,  60,  f  IbW.  p.  64. 

t  ibid. 


raon  ftktber.  *^  Persist,"  said  he,"  '*  io  the  religion  you  have  receiyed  from 
"  yom  foreMban ;  but  be  assured  that  the  most  grateful  adoration  and  sac- 
"  rifice  that  you  can  offer  to  the  Divinity,  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  rendering 
**  yourself  good  aird  just.  Show,  upon  all  occasions,  so  high  a  regard  for 
**  truth,  thsit  a  sfngte  word  from  you  may  be  more  con6ded  in  than  the 
"  oath  of  others.  Be  a  warrior,  by  your  ability  in  military  affairs,  and 
*^  by  such  a  i^arlike  provision  as  may  intimidate  your  enemies  :  but 
**  ret  your  HicUnations  be  pacific,  and  be  rigidly  exact  in  never  pretending 
*^  to,  or  undertaking  any  thing  unjustly.  The  only  certain  proof  that  yoa 
'^  have  reigned  Welt,  will  be  the  power  of  bearing  this  testimony  to  your- 
**  self ;  that  your  peopte  are  become  both  more  happy,  and  more  wise^ 
"  under  your  goyemment." 

What  seems  to  me  most  remarkable  in  this  discourse,  is  that  the  adyice 
Which  Isocrates  gives  the  king  is  neither  attended  with  praises,  nor  with 
those  studied  reservations  ahd  artificial  turns,  without  which  fearful  and 
modest  truth  dares  not  venture  to  approach  the  throne.  This  is  most 
worthy  of  applause,  and  more  for  the  prince's  than  the  writer's  praise. 
Nieoles  f^r  from  being  offended  at  these  counsels,  received  them  with  joy, 
and  to  express  his  gratitude  to  Isocrates,  made  him  a  present  of  20  talents, 
that  is  to  say  20,000  crowns.^ 

SECTION  IX. 

'  AttTAXERJCBS   limfiiftON   UNDERTAKES    THE   REDUCTION   OF  EOTPT. 

ARTAXERX£S,f  after  having  given  his  people  a  relaxation  of  several 
years,  had  formed  the  design  of  reducing  Egypt,  which  had  shaken  off  the 
Persian  yoke  long  before,  and  made  great  preparations  for  war  for  that 
purpose.  Acboris,  who  then  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  had  given  Evagoras 
powerful  aid  against  the  Persians,  foreseeing  the  storm,  raised  abundance 
of  troops  of  his  own  subjects,  and  took  into  his  pay  a  great  body  of  Greeks, 
and  other  auxiliary  soldiers,  of  whom  Chabrias  had  the  command.|  He 
bad  accepted  that  office  without  the  authority  of  the  republic. 

Phamabasus,  having  been  charged  with  this  war,  sent  to  Athens  to  com- 
plain that  Chabrias  had  engaged  himself  to  serve  against  his  master,  anci 
threatened  the  republic  with  the  king's  resentment,  if  he  was  not  imme- 
diately recalled.  He  demanded  at  the  same  time  Iphicrates,  another  Athe- 
nian, who  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  excellent  captains  of  hia 
time,  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  body  of  Greek  troops  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  master.  The  Athenians  who  had  a  great  interest  in  the  contin- 
uance of  the  king's  friendship,  recalled  Chabrias,  and  ordered  him  upon 
pain  of  death,  to  repair  to  Athens  by  a  certain  day.  Iphicrates  was  sent 
to  the  Persian  army. 

The  preparations  of  the  Persians  went  on  so  slowly,  that  two  whole 
years  elapsed  before  they  entered  upon  action.  Achori8,||  king  of  Egypt, 
died  in  that  time,  and  was  succeeded  by  Psammuthis,  who  reigned  but  a 
year.  Nephretitus  was  the  next ;  and  four  months  after,  Nectanebis,  who 
reigned  10  or  12  years. 

*  Plut  in  vit  Isoc.  p.  838. 

+  A.  M.  S627.     Ant  J.  C.  377.    Died.  1.  xv.  p.  328,  ct  357. 
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all  li?e  ID  peace  with  eacli  other,  conformably  to  the  treaty  of  Antalcides, 
that  all  garrisons  should  be  withdrawn,  and  all  the  cities  suffered  to  enjoy 
their  liberty  under  their  respective  laws.  All  Greece  received  this  decla- 
ration with  pleasure,  except  the  Thebans,  who  refased  to  conform  to  it. 

f  At  lens;th,  every  thing  being  in  readiness  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  a 
camp  was  formed  at  Acs,  since  called  Ptolemias,  in  Palestine,  the  place 
appointed  for  the  general  rendezvous.  In  a  review  there,  the  army  was 
found  to  consist  of  200,000  Persians,  under  the  command  of  PbaroabasuSy 
and  20,000  Greeks  under  Iphicrates.  The  forces  at  sea  were  in  proportion 
to  1h<)se  at  land  ;  their  fleet  consisting  of  300  galleys,  besides  200  vessels 
of  80  oars,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  barks,  to  transport  the  necessary 
provisions  for  the  fleet  and  army. 

The  army  and  fleet  began  to  move  at  the  same  time,  and  that  they  misht 
act  in  concert,  they  separated  from  each  other  as  little  as  possible.  Thi& 
war  was  to  open  with  the  siege  of  Pelusium  ;  but  so  much  time  bad  been 
given  the  Eu^yptians,  that  Nectanebis  had  rendered  the  approach  to  it  im- 
practicable both  by  sea  and  land.  The  fleet,  therefore,  instead  of  making 
a  descent,  as  had  been  projected,  sailed  forwards  and  entered  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile  called  Mendesium.  The  Nile  at  that  time  emptied  itself  into 
the  sea  by  seven  diflerent  channels,  of  which  only  two|  remain  at  this  day  ; 
and  at  each  of  those  mouths  there  was  a  fort  with  a  good  garrison  to  de- 
fend the  entrance.  The  Mendesium  not  being  so  well  fortified  as  that  of 
Pelusium,  where  the  enemy  was  expected  to  land,  the  descent  was  made 
with  no  great  difficulty.  The  fort  was  carried  sword  in  hand,  and  no 
quarter  given  to  those  who  were  found  in  it. 

After  this  signal  action,  Iphicrates  thought  it  advisable  to  re-embark  up- 
on the  Nile  without  loss  of  time,  and  to  attack  Memphis  the  capital  of 
Egypt.  If  that  opinion  had  been  followed  before  the  Egyptians  bad  recov- 
ered the  panic  into  which  so  formidable  an  invasion,  and  the  blow  already 
received,  had  thrown  them,  they  had  found  the  capital  without  any  de- 
fence, it  had  inevitably  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  all  Egypt  been  re  con- 
quered. But  the  gross  of  the  army  not  being  arrived,  Pharnabasus  believ- 
ed it  necessary  to  wait  its  coming  up,  and  would  undertake  nothing  till 
he  had  reassembled  all  his  troops,  under  pretext  that  they  would  then  be 
Invincible,  and  that  there  would  be  no  obstacle  capable  of  withstanding 
them. 

Iphicrates,  who  knew  that  in  aflairs  of  war  especially,  there  are  certaio 
favourable  and  decisive  moments,  which  it  is  absolutely  proper  to  seize, 
judged  quite  differently,  and  in  despair  to  see  an  opportunity  suffered  to 
escape,  that  might  never  be  retrieved,  he  made  pressing  instances  for  per- 
mission to  go  at  least  with  the  20,000  men  under  his  command.  Pharna- 
basus refused  to  comply  with  that  demand,  out  of  abject  jealousy  ;  appre- 
hending that  if  the  enterprise  succeeded,  the  whole  glory  of  the  war  would 
redound  to  Iphicrates.  This  delay  gave  the  Egyptians  time  to  look  about 
them.  They  drew  all  their  troops  together  into  a  body,  put  a  good  garri- 
son into  Memphis,  and  with  the  rest  of  their  army  kept  the  field,  and  ha- 
rassed the  Persians  in  such  a  manner  that  they  prevented  their  advancing 
further  into  the  country.  After  which  came  on  the  gitlundation  of  the 
Nile,  which  laying  all  Egypt  under  water,  the  Persians  were  obliged   (o 
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preparatiooB  alone  bad  given  so  much  difficulty  for  upwards  of  two  yearsy 
entirely  miscarried,  and  produced  no  other  effect  than  an  irreconcilable  en- 
mity between  the  two  generals  who  had  the  command  of  it.  Pharuabasus 
to  excuse  himself,  accused  Iphicrates  of  haying  prevented  its  success ;  and 
Iphicrates  with  much  more  reason,  laid  all  the  fault  upon  Phamabasus. 
But  well  assured  that  the  Persian  lord  would  be  believed  at  his  court  in 
preference  to  him,  and  remembering  what  had  happened  to  Conon,  to 
avoid  the  fate  of  that  illustrious  Athenian,  he  chose  to  retire  secretly  to 
Athens  in  a  small  vessel  which  he  hired.  Pharnabasus  caused  him  to  be 
accused  there  of  having  rendered  the  expedition  against  Eeypt  abortive. 
The  people  of  Athens  made  answer,  that  if  he  could  be  convicted  of  that 
crime,  he  should  be  punished  as  he  deserved ;  but  bis  innocence  was 
too  well  known  at  Athens  to  give  him  any  disquiet  upon  that  account. 
It  does  not  appear  that  be  was  ever  called  in  question  about  it ;  and  some 
time  after  the  Athenians  declared  him  sole  admiral  of  their  fleet. 

*  Most  of  the  projects  of  the  Persian  court  miscarried  by  their  slowness 
in  putting  them  in  execution.  Their  generals'  hands  were  tied  up,  and 
nothing  was  left  to  their  discretion.  They  had  a  plan  of  conduct  in  their 
instructions  from  which  they  did  not  dare  to  depart.  If  any  accident 
happened  that  had  not  been  foreseen  and  provided  for,  they  must  wait  for 
new  orders  from  court,  and  before  they  arrived,  the  opportunity  was  en< 
tirely  lost.  Iphicrates  having  observed  that  Pharnabasus  took  his  resolu- 
tions with  all  the  presence  of  mind  and  penetration  that  could  be  desired 
in  an  accomplished  general,f  asked  him  one  day,  how  it  happened  that 
he  was  so  quick  in  his  views,  and  so  slow  in  his  actions  ?  "  It  is,"  replied 
Pharnabasus,  "  because  my  views  depend  only  upon  me,  but  their  execa- 
"  tion  upon  my  master." 

SECTION  X. 

THE    LAC£D/CM0NIANS    8EMD   AGBSILAU8    TO   THE   AID   OF    TACH08. — HIS 

DEATH. 

AFTER  the  battle  of  Mantin8ea,|  both  parties  equally  wearj-  of  the  war, 
had  entered  into  a  general  peace  with  all  the  other  states  of  Greece,  upon 
the  king  of  Persia's  plan,  by  which  the  enjoyment  of  its  laws  and  liberties 
was  secured  to  each  city,  and  the  Messenians  included  in  it,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  opposition  and  intrigues  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  prevent  it. 
Their  rage  upon  this  occasion  separated  them  from  the  other  Greeks.  They 
Were  the  only  people  who  resolved  to  continue  the  war,  from  the  hope  of 
recovering  the  whole  country  of  Messenia  in  a  short  time.  That  resolu- 
tion, of  which  Agesilaus  was  the  author,  occasioned  him  to  be  justly  re- 
garded as  a  violent  and  obstinate  man,  insatiable  of  glory  and  command, 
Who  was  not  afraid  of  involving  the  republic  a^ain  in  inevitable  misfor- 
tunes, from  the  necessity  to  which  the  want  of  money  exposed  them  of 
borrowing  great  sums,  and  of  levying  great  imposts,  instead  of  taking 
the  favourable  opportunity  of  concluding  a  peace,  and  of  {Hitting  an 
end  to  all  thfllr  eviU. 
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•taiKliiig  th«  ill  succeaa  of  fab  past  endeayours  to  seduce  tliat  kaDgdom. 

For  this  purpose  Tacboa  aeot  iDto  Greece,  and  obttioed  a  body  of 
troopa  from  the  Lacedsiiionians,  with  AgesilaoB  to  command  theniy  irhofli 
be  prooiised  to  make  generalU&imo  of  his  army.  The  Laeedsmoniana 
were  exasperated  against  Artaxerxes,  from  his  having  forced  4hem  to  in- 
^ude  Che  Messenians  in  the  late  peace,  and  were  fond  of  talung  this  ocea- 
aion  to  express  their  resentment  Chabrias  went  also  into  the  eeryice  of 
Tachos,  but  of  his  own  head,  and  without  the  republic's  parlicipaiioa. 
Thb  commission  did  Agesilaus  no  honour.  It  was  thought  below  the  dig- 
nity of  a  fcinic  of  Sparta,  and  a  great  captain,  who  bad  made  his  name  glo- 
rious throughout  the  world,  and  was  then  more  than  80  years  old,  to  re- 
ceive the  pay  of  an  E^ptian,  and  to  serve  a  barbarian  who  had  se* 
Tolted  against  his  master. 

When  be  had  landed  in  Egypt,  the  king's  principal  generals,  and  the 
great  oflScers  of  hb  house,  came  to  bis  ship  to  receive  and  make  their 
court  to  him.  The  rest  of  the  Egyptians  were  as  solicitous  to  aee  himi 
from  the  great  expectation  which  the  name  and  renown  of  Agesilaus  bad 
excited  in  them,  and  came  in  multitudes  to  the  shore  for  that  purpose. 
But  when  instead  of  a  great  and  magnificent  prince,  according  to  the  idea 
his  exploits  had  given  them  of  him,  they  saw  nothing  splendid  or  majes- 
tic in  either  his  person  or  e^ipage,  and  s&w  only  an  old  man  of  a  mean 
aspect  and  small  body,  witliout  any  appearance,  and  dressed  in  a  bad  robe 
of  a  very  coarse  stuff,  they  were  seized  with  an  immoderate  dbposition 
to  laugh,  and  applied  the  fable  of  the  mountain  in  labour  to  him. 

When  he  met  king  Tachos,  and  had  joined  his  troops  with  those  of 
£gyp^  i^c  was  very  much  surprized  at  not  being  appointed  general  of  the 
whole  army,  as  he  expected,  but  only  of  the  foreign  troops ;  that  Chabrias 
was  made  general  of  the  sea  forces,  and  that  Tachos  retained  the  com- 
mand in  chief  to  himself,  which  was  not  the  only  mortification  he  had  ex- 
perienced. 

Tachos  came  to  a  resohition  to  march  into  Phoenicia,  thinking  it  more 
advisable  to  make  that  country  the  seat  of  the  war,  than  to  expect  the 
enemy  in  Egypt.  Agesilaus,  who  knew  better,  represented  to  him  in  vain 
that  his  affairs  were  not  sufficiently  established  to  admit  of  hb  removing 
out  of  his  dominions  ;  that  he  would  do  much  better  to  remiiin  in  them, 
and  content  himself  with  acting  by  his  geoierals  in  the  enemy's  country. 
Tachos  despised  this  wise  counsel,  and  expressed  no  less  disregard  tor  him 
on  all  other  occasions.  Agesilaus  was  so  much  incensed  at  such  conduct, 
that  he^  joined  the  E^ptians,  who  had  taken  arms  against  him  during  his 
absence,  and  had  placed  Nectanebis  his  f  cousin  upon  the  throne.  Age- 
silaus, abandoning  the  king  to  whose  aid  he  had  been  sent,  and  joining  the 
rebel  who  had  dethroned  him,  alledged  in  justification  of  himself,  that  he 
was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  that  they,  having  taken 
up  arms  against  Tachos,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  serve  against  them  with- 
out new  orders  from  Sparta.  He  dispatched  expresses  thither,  and  the  in- 
structions he  received  were  to  act  as  he  should  judge  most  advantageous 
for  his  country.     He  immediately  declared  for  Nectanebis.    Tachos,  obli- 
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Clemency  ine  commaaa  or  lus  iroops  againsc  me  reoeis. 

Agesilaus  covered  bo  crimiDai  a  conduct  with  the  veil  of  the  public  util- 
ity. But,  says  Plutarch,  remove  that  delusive  blind,  the  most  just  and 
only  true  name  which  can  be  given  the  action,  is  that  of  perfidy  and  trea* 
son.  it  is  true  the  Lacedeemonlans,  making  the  glorious  and  the  good 
consist  principally  in  f  he  service  of  that  country  which  they  idolized,  knew 
no  other  justice  than  what  tended  to  the  augmentation  of  the  grandeur  of 
8parta,  and  the  extending  of  its  dominions.  I  am  surprized  so  judicious 
an  author  as  Xt* nophon  sliotild  endeavour  to  palliate  a  conduct  of  this  kind, 
by  saying  only  that  Agestlaus  attached  himself  to  that  of  the  two  kings 
who  seemed  the  best  affected  to  Greece. 

At  the  same  time,  a  third  prince  of  the  city  of  Mendcs  set  up  for  him- 
self  to  dispnte  the  crown  with  Nectanebls.  This  new  competitor  had  an  ar- 
my of  100,000  men  to  support  his  pretensions.  Agesilaus  gave  his  ad- 
vice to  attack  them  k>efore  they  were  exercised  and  disciplined.  Had  that 
counsel  been  followed,  it  had  been  easy  to  have  defeated  a  body  of  peo- 
ple, raised  in  haste,  and  without  any  experience  in  war.  But  Nectanebls 
imagined  that  Agesilaus  only  gave  him  this  advice  to  betray  him  in  con- 
sequence,  as  he  had  done  Tachos.  He  therefore  gave  his  enemy  time  to 
discipline  his  troops,  who  soon  after  reduced  him  to  retire  into  a  city,  for- 
tified with  good  walls,  and  of  very  great  extent.  Agesilaus  was  obliged 
to  follow  him  thither,  where  the  Mendesian  prince  besieged  them.  Nectane- 
bls would  then  have  attacked  the  enemy  before  the  works  he  had  begun 
were  far  advanced,  and  pressed  Agesilaus  to  that  purpose ;  but  he  refused 
bis  compliance  at  first,  which  extremely  augmented  the  suspicions  conceiv- 
ed of  him.  At  length,  when  he  saw  the  work  in  a  sufficient  forwardness, 
and  (hat  there  remained  only  as  much  ground  between  the  two  ends  of  the 
line  as  the  troops  within  the  city  might  occupy,  drawn  up  in  a  battle,  he 
told  Nectanebls  that  it  was  time  to  attack  the  enemy,  that  their  own  line 
would  prevent  their  surrounding  him,  and  that  the  interval  between  them 
was  exactly  the  space  be  wanted,  for  ranging  his  troops  in  such  a  manner 
as  they  might  all  act  together  effectively.  The  attack  was  executed  ac- 
cording to  Agesilaus'  expectation ;  the  besiegers  were  beaten,  and  from 
henceforth  Agesilaus  conducted  all  the  operations  of  the  war  with  so 
much  success,  that  the  enemy  prince  was  always  overcome,  and  at  last 
taken  prisoner. 

The  following  winter,*  after  having  well  established  Nectanebls,  he  em- 
barked to  return  to  Lacedesmon,  and  was  driven  by  contrary  winds  upon 
the  coast  of  Africa,  into  a  place  called  the  port  of  Menelaus,  where  he 
fell  sick  and  died  at  the  age  of  84  years.  He  had  reigned  41  of  them  at 
8parta,  and  of  those  41,  he  had  passed  30  with  the  reputation  of  the  great- 
est and  most  powerful  of  all  the  Greeks,  and  had  been  looked  upon  as 
the  leader  and  king  of  almost  all  Greece,  till  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  His 
latter  years  did  not  entirely  support  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  ;  and 
Xenophon  in  his  enlogium  of  this  prince,  wherein  he  gives  him  the  prefer- 
ence  to  all  other  captains,  has  been  found  to  exaggerate  his  virtues,  and  ex- 
tenuate his  faults  too  much. 

The  body  of  Agesilaus  was  carried  to  Sparta.  Those  who  were  about 
him  not  having  honey,  with  which  it  was  the  Spartan  custom  to  cover  the 
bodies  they  would  embalm,  made  use  of  wax  in  its  stead.     His  son  Arch- 
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in  subjection  to  Persia  revolted* 

Artaxentes  Mneraon  had  been  tbe  inToluotary  occamn  of  tliia  defeetioBt 
Tbat  prince,  of  himself  was  good,  equitable,  and  benevolent  B%  loyed 
Us  people,  and  was  beloved  by  them.  He  had  abundance  of  mBdnesa 
and  sweetness  of  temper  in  bis  character  ;  but  that  easinesa  degenerated 
into  sloth  and  luxury,  and  particularly  in  the  latter  yews  of  his  life,  in 
which  he  discovered  a  dislike  for  all  business  and  application,  from  whence 
the  good  qualities  which  he  otherwise  possessed,  as  well  as  hia  beneficent 
intentions,  became  useless  and  without  effect  The  nobility  and  gorenioon 
of  provinces,  abusing  hu  favour  and  the  infirmities  of  his  great  age,  oj^ 
pressed  the  people,  treated  them  with  insolence  and  cruelty,  loaded  them 
with  taxes,  and  did  every  thing  io  their  power  to  render  the  Persian  yokn 
insupportable. 

Tbe  discontent  became  general,  and  broke  out  after  long  snffeting,  al- 
most at  the  same  time  on  all  sides.  Ada  Minor,  Syria,  Phflonicia,  ani| 
many  other  provinces  declared  themselves  openly,  and  toolk  np  arms.  Tha 
principal  leaiders  of  the  conspiracy  were  Ariobarzanes,  prince  of  Pbrygia, 
Mausolus,  king  of  Garia,  Orontes  govemour  of  Mysia,  and  Autopbradates 
govemenr  of  I^dia.  Datames,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  before, 
and  who  commanded  in  Cappadocia,  was  also  engaged  in  it  By  thia 
means  half  the  revenues  of  the  crown  were  on  a  sudden  diverted  into  dif- 
ferent channels,  and  the  renuiinder  did  not  suffice  for  the  expences  of  the 
war  against  the  revolters,  bad  they  acted  In  concert.  But  their  union  was 
of  no  long  continuance ;  and  those  who  had  been  the  first  and  most  nealona 
in  shaking  off  the  yoke,  were  also  the  foremost  in  resuming  it,  and  in  be- 
traying the  interests  of  the  others  to  make  theb  peace  with  the  king. 

The  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  on  withdrawing  from  their  obedience, 
had  entered  into  a  confederacy  for  their  mutual  defence,  and  had  chosen 
Orontes,  govemour  of  Mysia,  for  their  general.  They  had  also  resolved 
to  add  MfiOO  foreign  troops  to  those  of  the  country,  and  had  charged  the 
same  Orontes  with  the  care  of  raising  them.  But  when  he  had  got  the 
money  for  that  service  into  bis  hands,  with  the  addition  of  a  year's  pay, 
he  kept  U  for  himself,  and  delivered  to  the  king  the  persons  who  had 
"brought  it  firom  the  revolted  provinces. 

Reomithras,  another  of  the  chiefs  of  Asia  Minor,  being  sent  into  *  Egypt 
to  negociate  succours,  conunltted  a  treachery  of  a  like  nature.  Having 
brought  from  that  country  500  talents  and  SO  ships  of  war,  he  assembled 
the  principal  revolters  at  Leucas,  a  city  <^  Asia  Minor,  under  pretence  of 
giving  them  an  account  of  bis  negociatien,  seised  them  all,  delivered  them 
to  the  king  to  make  his  peace,  and  kept  tbe  money  he  had  received  in 
Egypt  for  the  confedemcy.  Thus  tbis  formidable  revoh,  which  had 
brought  the  Persian  empire  to  tbe  very  hriuk  of  ruin,  dissolved  of  itself, 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  was  suspended  for  some  time. 

*  Diodorus  says  he  was  sent  to  Tachos,  but  it  ia  more  likely  that  it  was  Nee- 
tanehU 


DEAl^H   OF   THAT   PRIiSCE. 

THE  end  of  Artaxerxes'  reign  abounded  with  cabals.*  The  whole 
court  were  divided  into  factions  in  favour  of  one  or  other  of  his  sons,  who 
pretended  to  the  succiession.  He  had  150  by  his  concubines,  who  wer6  in 
number  360,  and  3  bj  his  lawful  wife  Atossa ;  Darius,  Ariaspes,  anil 
Ochus.  To  put  a  stop  to  these  practices,  he  declared  Darius  the  eldest^ 
his  successor  ;  and  to  remove  all  cause  of  disputing  that  prince's  right  af- 
ter his  death,  he  persiitted  him  to  assume  from  thenceforUi.  the  title  of  a 
king,  and  to  wear  the  royalf  tiara.  BUt  the  yoiing  prince  was  for  having 
aometbing  more  real ;  besides  which,  the  refusal  of  Artaxerxes  to  give 
him  one  6f  his  concubines,  whom  he  had  demanded,  had  extremely  in- 
censed him,  and  he  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  father's  life,  wherein 
he  engaged  50  of  his  brothers. 

It  was  Tiribasus,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  already,  who  contri- 
buted the  most  to  his  taking  so  unnatural  a  resolution,  from  a  like  subject 
df  discontent  against  the  king ;  who,  having  promised  to  give  him  first  one 
of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  and  then  another,  broke  his  word  both  times 
and  married  them  himself :  such  abominable  incests  being  permitted  at 
that  time  in  Persia,  the  religion  of  the  nation  not  prohibiting  them. 

The  number  of  the  conspirators  was  already  very  great,  and  the  day 
fixed  for  the  execution,  when  an  eunuch,  well  informed  of  the  whole  plot^, 
discovered  it  to  the  king.  Upon  that  information,  Artaxerxes  thought  it 
would  be  highly  imprudent  to  despise  so  great  a  danger  by  neglecting  a 
strict  enquiry  into  it ;  but  that  it  would  be  much  more  so,  to  give  cr^it 
to  it  without  certain  and  unquestionable  proof.  He  assured  himself  of  it 
with  bis  own  eyes.  The  conspirators  were  suffered  to  enter  the  king's 
apartment,  and  then  seized.  Darius  and  all  his  accomplices  were  punish- 
ed  as  they  deserved. 

After  the  death  of  Darius,  the  cabals  began  again.  Three  of  his  broth- 
ers were  competitors,  Ariaspes,  Ochus,  and  Arsames.  The  two  first  pre-' 
tended  to  the  throne  in  right  of  birth,  being  the  sons  of  the  queen.  The 
third  had  the  king's  fovour,  who  tenderly  loved  him,  though  only  the  son 
of  a  concubine.  Ochus  prompted  by  his  restless  ambition,  studied  per- 
petually the  means  to  rid  himself  of  both  his  rivals.  As  he  was  equally 
cunning  and  cruel,  he  employed  his  craft  and  artifice  against  Ariaspes, 
and  his  cruelty  against  Arsarhes.  Knowing  tlie  former  to  be  extremely 
simple  and  credulous,  he  made  the  eunnchs  of  the  palace,  whom  he  had 
found  means  to  corrupt;  threaten  him  so  terribly  in*  the  name  of  the  king 
his  father,  that  expecting  every  moment  to  be  treated  as  Darius  had  been, 
he  poisoned  himself  to  avoid  it.  After  this  there  remained  only  Arsames 
to  give  him  umbrage,  because  his  father  and  all  the  world  considered  that 
prince  as  the  most  worthy  of  the  throne,  from  his  ability  and  other  excel- 
lent qualities.  Him  he  caused  to  be  assassinated  by  Harpates,  son  of 
Tiribasus. 

This  loss,  which  followed  close  upon  the  other,  and  the  exceeding  wick- 
edness with  which  both  were  attended,  gave  the  old  king  a  grief  that  prbv- 
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t  This  tiara  \vas  a  turban,  or  kind  of  head  dress,  with  the  plume  of  feath^irs 
standing  upright  upon  it.  The  seven  counsellors  had  also  plumes  of  feathets, 
which  mey  wore  aslant,  and  before.    All  others  wore  them  aslant  and  behind: 


alter  a  retscn  oi  vs  yean,  wnico  augni  osTe  ueeu  cauru-  impffj,  n  ui»«.  lu* 
terrupted  by  maDj  reTolts.  That  of  his  Mieecaaor  will  be  no  less  dlalurb- 
ed  with  them. 

SECTION  XII. 

CAUSES   or  TBV  FBEQVENT    INSURRECTIONS   AND    RSTOLTtf   IN  THE    PER- 
SIAN  EMPIRE. 

I  HAVE  taken  care,  in  relating  the  seditions  that  happened  in  the  Per- 
sian empire,  to  observe  from  time  to  time  the  abuses  which  occasioned 
them.  But  as  these  revolts  were  more  frequent  than  ever  in  the  latter 
years^iand  will  be  more  so,  especially  in  the  succeeding  reign,  i  thooght 
it  would  be  proper  to  unite  here,  under  the  same  point  of  view,  the  di^ 
ferent  causes  of  such  (insurrections,  which  foretel  the  approaching  decline 
of  the  Persian  empire. 

I.  After  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  the  kings  of  Persia  aban- 
doned themselves  more  and  more  to  the  charms  of  voluptuousness  and 
luxury,  and  the  delights  of  an  indolent  and  inactive  life.  Shut  up  gene- 
rally in  their  palaces  amongst  women,  and  a  crowd  of  flatterers,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  enjoying,  in  soft  effeminate  ease  and  idleness,  the 
pleasure  of  universal  command,  and  made  their  grandeur  consist  in  the 
splendid  glare  of  riches,  and  an  expensive  magnificence. 

II.  They  were  besides  princes  of  no  great  talents  for  the  eonchict  of 
affairs,  of  small  capacity  to  govern,  and  void  of  taste  for  glory.  Not  hav- 
ing a  sufficient  extent  of  mind  to  animate  all  the  parts  of  so  vast  an  empire, 
nor  ability  to  support  the  weight  of  it,  they  transferred  to  their  officers  the 
cares  of  public  business,  the  fatigues  of  commanding  armies,  and  the  dan- 
gers which  attend  the  execution  of  great  enterprises:  confining  their 
ambition  to  bearing  alone  the  lofty  title  of  the  great  king,  and  the  king 
of  kings. 

III.  The  great  officers  of  the  crown,  the  government  of  t^e  provinces, 
the  command  of  armies,  were  generally  bestowed  upon  people  without 
either  service  or  merit.  It  was  the  credit  of  the  favourites,  the  secret  in- 
trigues of  the  court,  the  solicitation  of  the  women  of  the  palace,  which 
determined  the  choice  of  the  persons  who  were  to  fill  the  most  important 
posts  of  the  empire ;  and  appropriated  the  rewards  due  to  the  officers  who 
had  done  the  state  real  service  to  their  own  creatures. 

IV.  These  courtiers,  often  out  of  a  base  mean  jealousy  of  the  merit  that 
gave  them  umbrage,  and  reproached  their  small  abilities,  removed  their 
rivals  from  public  employments,  and  rendered  their  talents  useless  to  the 
state,  f  Sometimes  they  would  even  cause  their  fidelify  to  be  suspected 
by  false  informations,  bring  them  to  trial  as  criminals  against  the  state, 
and  force  the  king's  most  faithful  servants,  for  their  defence  against  their 
calumniators,  to  seek  their  safety  in  revolting,  and  in  turning  those  arms 
against  their  prince,  which  they  had  so  often  made  triumph  for  hts  glory, 
and  the  service  of  the  empire. 

y.  The  ministers  to  hold  the  generals  in  dependance,  restrained  tlieo» 
under  such  limited  orders,  as  obliged  them  to  let  slip  the  occasions  of 

*  A.  M.  SG43.    Ant.  J.  C.  S61 . 

^  Phamahasus,  Tiribasus,  Datames,  he. 


flueceM,  alter  oaving  tec  loeiD  wani  evwy  uiiDg  Decessw 

VI.  The  kingB  of  Peraia  bad  extremely  degenerated  (     i 
of  Cyrus,  and  the  ancient  Persians,  who  contented  then     I 
es  and  sailads  for  their  food,  and  water  for  their  drink, 
bility  bad  been  infected  with  the  contagion  of  this  exana     i 
the  single  meal  of  their  ancestors,  they  made  it  last  di     i 
part  of  the  day,  and  prolonged  it  far  into  the  night  by  dri 
and  far  from  being  ashamed  of  drunkenness,  they  made 
we  bare  seen  in  the  example  of  young  Cyras. 

YII.  The  extreme  remoteness  of  the  provinces,  whic 
the  Caspian  and  Euxine  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  iEthiopia,  ai 
Ganges  and  Indus  to  the  iBgean  sea,  was  a  great  obstai    i 
and  affection  of  the  people,  who  never  had  the  satisfact    i 
presence  of  their  masters  ;  who  knew  them  only  by  th<    < 
taxations,  and  by  the  pride  and  avarice  of  their  satraps 
and  who,  in  transporting  themselves  to  the  court,   to  ma    • 
and  complaints  there,  could  not  hope  to  find  access  to  pri    ! 
ed  it  contributed  to  the  majesty  of  their  persons  to  make    : 
cessible  and  invisible. 

VIII.  The  multitude  of  the  provinces  in  subjection  ( 
compose  an  uniform  empire,  nor  the  regular  body  of  a  sti   i 
bers  were  united  by  the  common  ties  of  interest,  mi 
and  religion,  and  animated  with  the  same  spirit  of  goveri  i 
guidance  of  the  same  laws.    It  was  rather  a  confused,  di  | 
nous,  and  even  forced  assemblage  of  different  nations,  f 
independent,  of  whom  some  who  were  torn  from  their 
and  the  sepulchres  of  their  forefathers,  saw  themselves  wi  i 
ed  into  unknown  regions,  or  among  enemies,  where  the 
retain  their  own  laws  and  customs,  and  a  form  of  govern  i 
themselves.    These  different  nations,  who  not  only  lii  • 
common  tie  or  relation  among  them,  but  with  a  diversit} 
worship,  and  often  with  antipathy  of  characters  and  inci  : 
nothing  so  ardently  as  their  liberty,  and  re-e8lablishm<  i 
countries.    All  these  people  therefore  were  unconcerned   i 
tjon  of  an  empire,  which  was  the  sole  obstacle  to  their  s< 
desires,  and  could  not  affect  a  government  that  treated  I 
strangers  and  subjected  nations,  and  ne\er  gave  them  any  s : 
rity  or  privileges. 

IX.  The  extent  of  the  empire,  and  its  remoteness  from  : 
it  necessary  to  give  the  viceroys  of  the  frontier  provio ! 
authority  in  every  branch  of  government ;  to  raise  and  paj 
pose  tribute  ;  to  adjudge  the  differences  of  cities,  provin : 
kings ;  and  to  make  treaties  with  the  neighbouring  statt 
extensive  and  almost  independent,  in  which  they  confin  i 
without  being  changed,  and  without  colleagues  or  couiu 
upon  the  affairs  of  their  provinces,  accustomed  tlicm  to 
commanding  absolutely,  and  of  reigrn'ng.  In  consequeni 
was  with  great  reptignance  they  submitted  to  be  removed 
ernments,  and  often  endeavoured  to  support  themselves  m 
of  arms. 

X.  The  govemours  of  provinces,   the  generals  of  armi 
other  officers  and  Bunisters,  thoaght  it  for  their  honoar  to 


pride,  aod  to  furnish  out  expeaces  so  much  above  the  fortoneft  of  imTate 
tiiersoDB,  they  were  reduced  to  oppress  the  subjects  imdor  thetr  jurisAc- 
tioD,  with  exorbitant  taxes,  flagrant  extordoii0|  and  the  shameful  traflle 
of  a  public  venalitjTy  that  set  those  offices  to  sale  for  money,  which  ought 
lo  have  been  granted  only  to  merit.  All  that  vanity  lavished,  or  loxnix 
exhausted,  was  made  good  by  mean  arts,  and  the  vii^ent  rapaoJoasnosB  of 
an  insatiable  avarice. 

These  gross  irregularities,  and  abundance  of  others,  winch  renudited 
without  remedy,  and  which  were  daily  augmented  by  impunity,  tired  the 
people's  patience,  and  occasioned  a  general  discontent  amongst  them,  the 
usual  forerunner  of  the  ruin  of  states.  Their  just  complaints^  long  time 
despised,  were  followed  by  an  open  rebellion  of  several  nations,  who  en- 
deavoured to  do  themselves  that  justice  by  force,  which  was  refused  to 
their  remonstrances.  In  such  a  conduct,  they  fatied  in  the  snhmissioii  and 
fidelity  which  subjects  owe  to  their  sovereigns ;  but  paganiutt  did  not  car- 
ry iU  lights  so  far,  and  was  net  capable  of  so  sublime  a  perfection,  which 
was  reserved  for  a  religion  that  teaches,  that  no  pretext,  no  injustice,  no 
vexation,  can  ever  authoriKc  the  rebellion  of  a  people  against  their  prince^ 
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.  HE  more  the  memoty  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  was  honoured  and  re- 
vered throughout  the  whole  empire,  the  more  Ochus  believed  he  had  rea- 
80D  to  fear  for  himseff ;  couTinced,  that  in  succeeding  to  him,  he  should 
not  find  the  same  faTourable  dispositions  in  the  people  and  nobility,  of 
whom  he  had  mad^  himself  the  horror  by  the  murider  of  his  two  brothers* 
^  To  prevent  that  aversion  from  occasioning  his  exclusion,  he  prevailed 
upon  tiie  eunuchs,  and  others  about  the  king's  person,  to  conceal  his 
death  from  the  public    He  began  by  taking  upon  himself  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs,  giving  orders,  and  sealing  decrees  in  the  name  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  as  if  he  had  been  still  ali?e ;  and  by  one  of  those  decrees,  he 
fsaused  hunself  to  be  proclaimed  king  throughout  the  whole  empire,  al- 
ways by  the  (order  of  Artaxerxes.     After  having  governed  in  this  man- 
ner almost  ten  months,  believing  himself  sufficiently  established,  he  at 
length  declared  the  death  of  his  father,  and  ascended  the  throne,  f  taking 
upon   himself  the  name  of  Artaxerxes.    Authors,  however,  most  fre- 
quently gave  him  that  of  OchuSt  by  which  name  I  shall  generally  call 
him  in  the  sequel  of  this  history. 

OchoB  was  the  most  cruel  and  wicked  of  all  the  princes  of  his  race, 
as  his  actions  soon  explained.  In  a  very  short  time  the  palace  and  the 
whole  empire  were  filled  with  his  murders.  To  |  remove  from  the  revolt- 
ed provinces  all  means  of  setting  some  other  of  the  royal  family  upon  the. 
throae,  and  to  rid  himself  at  once  of  all  trouble  that  the  princes  and  prin- 
cesses of  the  bloo€|  might  occasion  him,  he  put  them  all  to  death,  without 
regard  to  sex,  age,  or  proximity  of  blood.  He  caused  his  own  sister 
Ocha,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  to  lie  buried  alive ;  ||  and  having, 
shut  up  one  of  his  uncles,  with  100  of  his  sons  and  grandsons,  in  a 
court  of  the  palace,  he  ordered  them  all  to  be  shot  to  death  with  arrows,  on-. 

»  Poly«n.  Stratag.  vil.  f  A.  M.  3644.  Ant.  J.  C.  360. 

f  Justin.  I.  X,  c.  S.  I  Yal.  Max.  I  ix.  c  3. 


Ochus  had  caused  80  of  her  brothers  with  her  father  to  be  massacred  in 
one  day.  He  treated  with  the  same  barbarity,  throun^hout  the  whole  em- 
pire, all  those  who  gave  him  any  umbrage,  sparing  none  of  the  nobility 
whom  he  suspected  of  'the  least  cHscontent  whatsoever. 

f  The  cruelties  exercised  by  Ochus  did  not  deliver  him  from  inquietude. 
Artabasus,  govemour  of  one  of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  ensraiEed  Chares 
the  Athenian,  who  commanded  a  fleet  and  a  body  of  troops  in  those  parts, 
to  assist  him,  and  with  his  aid  defeated  an  army  of  70,000  men,  sent  by 
the  king  to  reduce  him*  Artabasus,  in  reward  of  so  great  a  service,  made 
Chares  a  present  of  money  to  defray  the  whole  expences  of  his  armament. 
The  king  of  Persia  resented  exceedingly  this  conduct  of  the  Athenians  ia 
regard  to  htm.  They  were  at  that  time  employed  in  the  war  of  the  al- 
lies. The  king's  menace  to  join  their  enemies  with  a  nnmeroas  army 
•bilged  them  to  recal  Chares. 

I  Artabasus,  being  abandoned  by  them,  had  recourse  to  the  Thebans^ 
of  whom  he  obtained  6000  men,  whom  he  took  into  his  pay,  with  Pa- 
menes  to  command  them.  This  reinforcement  put  him  into  a  condition 
to  acquire  two  other  victories  over  the  king's  troops.  Those  two  actions 
did  the  Theban  troops  and  their  commander  great  honour.  Thebes  must 
have  been  extremely  incensed  against  the  king  of  Persia,  to  send  so 
powerful  a  succour  to  his  enemies,  at  a  time  when  that  republic  was  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  the  Phocieans.  It  was  perhaps  an  effect  of  their  poli- 
cy, (o  render  themselves  more  formidable,  and  to  enhance  the  price  of 
their  alliance.  Q  It  is  certain  that  soon  after  they  made  their  peace  with 
the  king,  who  paid  them  300  talents,  that  is  to  say,  300,000  crowns.  Ar- 
tabasus, destitute  of  all  support,  was  overcome  at  last,  and  obliged  to 
take  refuge  with  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Ochus  being  delivered  at  length  from  so  dangerous  an  enemy,  turned 
all  his  thoughts  on  the  side  of  Egypt,  which  had  revolted  long  before. 
About  the  same  time,  several  considerable  events  happened  in  Greece, 
which  have  little  or  no  relation  with  the  aCtairs  of  Persia.  I  shall  insert 
them  here,  after  which  I  shall  return  to  the  reign  of  Ochus,  not  to  inter- 
rupt the  series  of  this  history. 

SECTION  II. 

WAR   OF  THE  ALLIES   AGAINST   THE   ATHENIANS. 

SOME  few  years  after  the  revolt  of  Asia  Minor,  )  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  in  the  third  year  of  the  150th  Olympiad,  Chio,  Cos,  Rhodes, 
and  Byaantium,  took  up  arms  against  Athens,  upon  which  till  then  they 
bad  depended.  To  reduce  them  they  employed  both  great  forces  and 
great  captains,  Chabrias,  Iphicrates,  and  Timotheus.    If  They  were  the 

*  Quint.  Curt  1.  x.  c.  5. 

I  A.  M.  3648.    Ant.  J.  C.  856.    Died.  I.  xvi.  p.  433,  434. 

J  A.  M.  3601.     Ant  J.  C.  353.     ||  Diod.  I.  xvi.  p.  438. 

^  A.  M.  .%46.     Ant.  J.  C.  353. 

^  Hcec  extrema  fuit  fuit  stas  imperatorum  Atlienicnsiuin,  Iphicrates,  Cbabriv, 
Timotliei  :  neque  post  illornm  obitum  quisquam  dux  in  ilia  ur\)e  fuit  dignus  me- 
moria.    Gor  Nep.  in  Timoth.  c.  4. 


"  i>[iBoruiB  dhu  oireaay  acquireo  a  ^reai.  irame,  wDeo  naving  oeen  senr 
against  the  Spartans  to  the  aid  of  the  Thebans,  and  seeing  himself  aban- 
doned in  the  battle  bj  the  allies,  who  had  taken  flight,  he  sustained  alone 
the  charge  of  the  enemy  ;  his  soldiers,  by  his  order,  having  closed  their 
files  with  one  knee  upon  the  ground  dorered  with  their  bucklers,  and  pre- 
sented their  pikes  in  front,  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  eoutd  not  be 
broke,  and  Agesilaus,  though  victorious,  was  obliged  to  retire.  The 
Athenians  erected  a  statue  to  Chabrias  in  the  attitude  he  bad  fought. 

Iphicrates  was  of  a  tery  mean  extraction,  his  father  halving  been  a 
shoemaker :  but  In  a  free  city  like  Athens,  merit  was  the  sole  liobility. 
This  person  may  be  truly  said  to  be  tSe  son  of  his  actions.  Having  sig- 
nalized himself  in  a  naval  combat,  wherein  he  was  only  a  private  soldier^, 
he  was  soon  after  employed  with  distinction,  and  honoured  with  a  com- 
mand. In  a  prosecution  carried  on  against  him  before  the  judges,  his  ac^ 
cuser,  who  whs  one  of  (he  descendants  of  Harmodius,  and  made  veiy 
great  use  of  his  ancestor's  name,  having  reproached  htm  with  the  baseness 
of  his  birth,  "  Yes,"  replied  he,  **  the  nobility  of  my  family  begins  in 
**  me:  that  of  yours  ends  in  you.'^  He  married  the-  daughter  of  Cotys^ 
king  of  Thrace. 

f  He  is  \  ranked  with  the  greatest  men  of  Greece^  Especially  in  what 
regards  the  knowledge  of  war  and  military  discipline.  He  made  several 
useful  alterations  in  the  soldiers'  armour.  Before  him,  the  bucklers  were 
very  long  and  heavy,  and  for  that  reason  were  too  great  a  burden,  and  ex- 
tremely troublesome ;  he  had  thetn  made  shorter  and  lighter,  so  that  with- 
out exposing  the  body,  they  added  to  its  force  and  agility.  On  the  con- 
ihary,  he  lengthened  th6  .pikes  and  swords,  to  make  them  capable  of 
I'eaching  the  eneitly  at  a  greater  distance.  He  also  changed  the  cuirasses, 
and  instead  of  iron  and  brass,  of  which  they  were  made  before,  he  caused 
them  to  be  made  of  flax.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  such  armour 
could  defend  the  soldiers,  or  be  any  seenrity  against  wounds.  But  that 
flax  being  soaked  In  tine^ar  mingled  with  salt,  was  prepared  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  grew  hard,  and  became  impenetrable  either  to  fire  or  sword. 
The  ase  of  it  was  common  among  several  nations. 

No  troops  were  ever  better  exercised  or  disciplined  than  those  of  Iphi- 
crates. He  kept  them  always  in  action,  and  in  times  of  peace  and  tran- 
quility made  them  perform  all  the  necessary  evolutions,  either  in  attack- 
ing the  enemy,  or  defending  themselves ;  in  laying  ambuscades,  or  avoid- 
ing them ;  in  keeping  theh*  ranks  even  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  with- 
'  out  abaDdoymg  Ihemselves  to  an  ardour  which  often  becomes  pernicious ; 
or  to  rally  with  success,  after  having  be^un  (o  break  and  give  way :  so 
that  when  the  battle  was  to  be  given,  all  was  in  motion  with  admirable 
|iron»plitude  and  order.  The  officers  and  soldiers  drew  themselves  up 
without  aoy  trouble,  and  ev^n  In  the  heat  of  action  performed  their  parts, 
as  the  most  aide  general  would  have  directed  them :  a  merit  very  rarc^ 
as  I  have  been  informed,  but  very  estimable ;  as  it  contributes  more  than 

*  Cor.  Ncp.  in  Chab.  e.  U 

f  Died.  1.  XV.  p.  S60.    Cor.  Nep.  in  Iphic.  c.  i. 

t  Iphicrates  Atheniensis  non  tam  magnitudine  rcrum  gestarum,  quam  dis^ 
crplina  mill  tan  nobilitatus  est.  Fuit  enim  talis  dux,  ut  non  solum  setatis  sws 
cum  primus  compararetur,  scd  nc  de  majoribus  natuquidcm  quisquam  antep«>- 
neretur.     Cor.  Nep. 

Vol.  II.  6i 


TiiDotheiis  was  the  son  of  Conon,  so  much  celebrated  for  his  $^at  ac- 
tions, and  the  important  setrices  he  had  rendered  his  country.  *  He  did 
not  degenerate  from  his  father's  reputation,  either  for  his  merit  in  the  field, 
or  his  ability  in  the  government  of  the  state  ;  but  he  added  to  those  excel- 
lencies the  glory  which  results  from  the  talents  of  the  mind,  having  di*- 
tinguished  himself  particularly  by  the  gift  of  eloquence  and  a  taste  for  the 
aciences. 

f  No  captain  at  first  ever  experienced  l^ss  than  himself  the  inconstancy 
of  the  fortune  of  war.  He  had  only  to  undertake  an  enterprise  to  accom- 
plish it.  Success  perpetually  attepded  his  views  and  desires.  Such  on- 
common  prosperity  did  not  fail  to  excite  jealousy.  Those  who  envied 
him,  as  1  have  already  observed,  caused  him  to  be  painted  asleep,  with 
Fortune  by  hrm,  taking  cities  for  him  in  nets.  Timotheos  retorted  coldly, 
*'  If  I  take  places  in  my  sleep,  what  shall  I  do  when  I  am  awake  ?"  He 
took  the  thing  afterwards  more  seriously,  and,  angry  with  those  who  pre- 
tended to  lessen  the  glory  of  his  actions,  declared  in  public,  that  be  did 
not  owe  his  success  to  fortune,  but-  to  himself.  That  goddess,  says  Plu- 
tarch, ofi*ended  at  his  pride  and  arrogance,  abandoned  him'  entirely,  and 
he  was  never  afterwards  successful.  Such  were  the  chiefs  employed  iq 
the  war  of  the  allies. 

I  The  war  and  the  campaign  opened  with  the  siege  of  Chio.  Chares 
commanded  the  land,  and  Chabrias  the  sea  forces.  All  the  allies  exerted 
themselves  in  sending  aid  to  that  island.  Chabrias  having  forced  the  pas- 
sage, entered  the  port,  notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  of  the  enemy. 
The  other  galleys  were  afraid  to  follow,  and  abandoned  him.  He  wea 
immediately  surrounded  on  all  sides,  and  his  vessel  exceedingly  damaged 
by  the  assaults  of  the  enemy.  He  might  have  saved  hinnelf  by  swim- 
ming io  the  Athenian  ffeet,  as  his  soldrers  did  ;  but  from  a  mistaken  prin- 
ciple of  glory,  he  thought  it  inconsistent  with  ibe  duty  of  a  general  Io 
abandon  his  vessel  in  such  a  manner,  and  preferred  a  death,  gloriova  io  bis 
sense,  to  a  shameful  flight. 

This  first  attempt  having  miscarried,  both  sides  applied  tbemsekes  vi^ 
orously  to  making  new  preparations.  The  Athenians  fitted  out  a  fleet 
of  60  galleys,  and  appointed  Chares  to  command  it,  and  armed  60  more 
mider  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus.  The  fleet  of  the  allies  consisted  of  lOO 
sail.  After  having  ravaged  several  islands  belon^ng  to  the  Atheniana, 
where  they  made  a  great  booty,  they  sat  down  before  Samos.  The  Athe- 
nians on  their  side,  having  united  all  their  forces,  besieged  Bysantiom. 
The  allies  made  all  possible  haste  to  its  reHef.  The  two  fleets  being  in 
view  of  each  other,  prepared  to  fight,  when  suddenly  a  viotenl  etonn 
arose,  notwithstanding  which  Chares  resolved  to  advance  against  the  ene- 
my. The  two  other  captains,  who  bad  more  prudence  and-  experienee 
than  him,  thought  it  improper  to  hazard  a  battle  in  such-  a  eonjonctune. 
Chares,  enraged  at  their  not  followmg  bi&  advice,  called  the  aoidlera  to 

*  Hie  a  patrc  acccptam  gloriam  raultis  auxit  virtutibus.  Fiiit  enim  clbertus, 
impiger,  laboriostw,  rci  miiiiaris  peritus,  neque  midus  civitatis  regendb.  Cor. 
Nep-  c.  i. 

Timotheus  Cononis  films,  cum  belli  laude  non  inferior  fuisset  quam  pater,  ad 
earn  laudem  doctrine  et  ingenii  gloriani  adjecit    Cic.  I.  i.  de  offic.  n.  116» 

f  Plutin^ylla,  p.  454. 
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own  services,  uepreciaiea  inose  oi  omers,  aou  arrogaieu  lo  uimseit  the 
wliole  gloiy  of  successes.  He  wrote  to  Athens  against  his  two  colleagqesy 
and  aeeosed  them  of  cowardice  and  treason.  Upon  his  complaint,  the 
people,  *  capricious,  warm,  suspicious,  and  naturally  jealous  of  such  as 
ywre  distioguiahed  by  their  extraordinary  merit  or  authority,  recalled  those 
Iwo  generals,  aad  brought  them  to  a  trial. 

The  faction  of  Chares,  which  was  very  powerful,  at  Athens,  having 
declared  against  Timotheus,  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  100  talent3,f 
a  worthy  reward  for  the  noble  disinterestedness  he  had  shown  upon  anoth- 
er occasion,  in  bringing  home  to  his  country  1200  talents  |  of  booty  tak- 
«n  from  the  enemy,  without  the  least  deduction  for  himself.  He  could 
bear  no  longer  the  sight  of  an  ungrateful  city,  and  being  too  poor  to  pay 
^  great  a  fine,  retired  to  Chalcis.  After  his  death,  the  people,  touched 
with  repentance,  mitigated  the  fine  to  ten  talents,  which  they  made  bis 
son  Conon  pay,  to  rebuild  a  certain  part  of  the  walls.  Thus,  by  an  event 
sufficiently  odd,  those  wery  walls,  which  his  grandfather  had  rebuilt  with 
tbe  spoils  of  the  enemy,  the  grandson,,  to  the  shame  of  Athens,  repaired 
in  part  at  his  own  expence. 

II  Ipbicrates  was  also  obliged  to  answer  for  himself  before  the  judges. 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Aristopbon,  another  Athenian  captain,  ac- 
cused him  of  having  betrayed  and  sold  the  fleet  under  his  command. 
Iphicrates,  with  the  confidence  an  established  reputation  inspires,  asked 
bim,  ''  Would  you  have  committed  a  treason  of  this  nature  ?"  "  No,"  re- 
'*  plied  Aristopbon,  *'  I  am  a  man  of  too  much  honour  for  such  an  action  !" 
<^  How !"  replied  Iphicrates,  '*  could  Iphicrates  do  what  Aristopbon  would 
••  not  do  ]" 

^  He  did  not  only  employ  the  force  of  arguments  in  his  defence,  but 
called  in  also  the  assistance  of  arms.  Instructed  by  his  colleague's  ill 
Buoeess,  he  saw  plainly  that  it  was  more  necessary  to  intimidate  than  con- 
vince his  judges.  He  posted  round  the  place  where  they  assembled  a 
number  of  young  peVsons,  armed  with  poniards  which  they  took  care  to 
ehow  from  tin^e  to  time.  They  could  not  resist  so  forcible  and  triumpb- 
ant  a  kind  of  eloquence,  and  dismissed  him  acquitted  of  the  charge. 
Wheo  be  was  afterwards  reproached  with  so  violent  a  proceeding,  "  I  luul 
*'  beeo  a  fool  indeed,"  said  he,  "  if,  having  made  war  successfully  for  the 
'<  Athenians,  I  had  neglected  doing  so  for  myself." 

Chares,  by  the  recal  of  his  two  colleagues,  was  left  sole  general  of  the 
whole  army,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  have  advanced  the  Athenian  af- 
fairs very  much  in  the  Hellespont,  if  he  had  known  how  to  resist  the  maig* 
nificent  offers  of  Artabasus,  That  viceroy,  who  had  revolted  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor against  the  king  of  Persia  his  master,  besieged  b^  an  army  of  70,000 
men,  and  just  upon  the  point  of  being  ruined  from  the  inequality  of  his 
forces,  corrupted  Chares.  Thi^t  general,  who  had  no  thoughts  but  of  en- 
richlog  hunself,  marched  directly  to  the  assistance  of  Artabasus,  effectu- 
ally r^li<^ved  him,  and  received  a  reward  suitable  to  the  service.  This  ac- 
tion of  Chares  was  treated  as  a  capital  crime.  He  had  not  only  abandon- 
ed the  service  of  the  republic  for  a  foreign  war,  but  offended  the  king  of 

•  Popiiltw  neer,  ffuspicaT,mobili?,  adversarius,  invidus  etiam  potentie^  donrmim 
rei'iicfit.      Cor.  Nt-p. 
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ed  him  again  upon  this,  as  it  bad  done  seTeral  limes  oetore  on  tise  octm* 
^ions.  The  Athenians,  intimidated  by  the  king's  menaces,  applied  them- 
selTes  seriously  to  prevent  their  effects  by  a  general  peace. 

Prior  to  these  menaces,  Isocrates  had  earnestly  recommended  this  tres- 
ij  to  them  in  a  fine  discourse,  *  which  is  still  extant,  wherein  he  gifes  them 
excellent  advice.  He  reproaches  them  with  great  liberty,  as  does  Demoa- 
Ihenes  in  almost  all  his  orations,  of  abandoning  themselves  blindly  to 
the  insinuations  of  orators,  who  flatter  their  passions,  whilst  they  treat 
those  with  contempt  who  give  them  the  most  salutary  counsels.  He  appli- 
ed himself  particularly  to  correct  in  them  their  violent  passion  for  the  atig^ 
mentation  of  their  power,  and  dominion  over  the  people  of  Greece,  which 
had  been  the  source  of  all  their  misfortunes.  He  recals  to  their  remembrance 
those  happy  days,  so  glorious  for^  Athens,  in  which  their  ancestors,  out 
of  a  noble  and  generous  disinterestedness,  sacrificed  every  thing  for  the 
support  of  the  common  liberty,  and  the  preservation  of  Greece,  and  com- 
pares them  with  the  present  sad  times,  wherein  the  ambition  of  Sparta, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Athens,  had  successively  plun^d  both  states  into 
the  greatest  misfortunes.  He  represents  to  them,  that  the  real  and  lasting 
greatness  of  a  state  does  not  consist  in  augmenting  its  dominions,  or  ex- 
tending its  conquests  to  the  utmost,  which  cannot  be  effected  without  vi- 
olence and  injustice,  but  in  the  wise  government  of  the  people,  in  ren- 
dering them  happy,  and  protecting  their  allies,  in  being  beloved  and  es- 
teemed by  their  neighbours,  and  feared  by  their  enemies.  "  A  state,'* 
says  he,  "  cannot  flail  of  t)ecoming  the  arbiter  of  all  its  neighbours,  when 
f '  it  knows  how  to  unite  in  its  measures  the  two  great  qualities,  jostice 
*'  and  power,  which  mutually  support  each  other,  and  ought  to  be  insepa- 
"  rable.  For  as  power,  not  regulated  by  the  motives  of  reason  and^ 
^<  justice,  has  recourse  to  the  most  violent  methods  to  crush  and  subvert 
^*  whatever  opposes  it ;  so  justice,  when  unarmed  and  without  power,  b 
^'  exposed  to  injury,  and  neither  in  a  condition  to  defend  itself,  nor  protect 
^*  others."  The  conclusion  drawn  by  Isocrates  from  this  reasoning,  Is, 
that  Athens,  if  it  would  be  happy  and  in  tranquility,  ought  not  to  affect 
the  empire  of  the  sea  for  the  sake  of  lording  it  over  all  other  states  ;  but 
should  conclude  a  peace,  whereby  every  city  and  people  shonld  be  left  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  ;  and  declare  themselves  irreconcileable 
enemies  of  those  who  should  presume  to  disturb  that  peac^,  or  contravene 
such  measures. 

f  The  peace  was  concluded  accordingly  under  such  conditions,  and  it 
was  stipulated,  that  Rhodes,  Byeantium,  Ohio,  and  Cos,  should  enjoy  en- 
tire liberty.  The  war  of  the  allies  ended  in  this  manner,  after  having  con- 
tinued three  years.     * 

SECTION  HI. 

pEMOBTHENES   EXCITES     THE    ATHENIANS     FOR   WAR. — DEATH   OP  MAU80- 
LU8. — GRIEF   OF   ARTEHISA   H18    WIFE. 

THIS  peace  did  not  entirely  remove  the  apprehensions  of  the  Atheni- 
ans with  regard  to  the  king  of  Persia.^    The  great  preparations  he  was 
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pretext  with  which  the  king  eoYered  his  real  design. 

Athene  took  the  alarm  upon  this  rumonr.    The  orators  increased  the 
fears  of  the  people  by  their  discourses,  and  exhorted  them  to  haie  an  im- 
mediate recourse  to  their  arms,  to  preTent  the  king  of  Persia  by  a  previ- 
ous declaration  of  war,  and  to  make  Hr  league  with  ajf  the  people  of  Greece 
against  the  common  enemy.     DeoK^thenes  made  his  first  appearance  in 
public  at  this  time,  and  mounted  the  tribunal  for  harangnes  to  give  his 
opimon.    He  was  28  years  of  age.    I  shall  speak  more  extensively  of  him 
hereafter.     Upon  the  present  occasion,  more  wise  than  those  precipitate 
orators,  and  having  undoutitedly  in  view  the  importance  to  the  republic  of 
the  aid  of  the  Persians  against  Philip,  he  dared  not  indeed  oppose  in  a  di- 
rect manner  their  advice,  lest  he  should  render  himself  suspected :  but  ad- 
mitting as  a  principle  from  the  first,  that  it  was  necessary  to  consider  the 
king  of  Persia  as  the  eternal  enemy  of  Greece,  he  represented  that  it  was 
not  consistent  with  prudence,  in  an  affair  of  such  great  consequence,  to 
precipitate  any  thing ;  that  it  was  very  improper,  by  a  resolution  taken 
upon  light  and  uncertain  reports,  and  by  a  too  early  declaration  of  war,  to 
furnish  so  powerful  a  prince  with  a  jiist  reason  to  turn  his  arms  against 
Greece ;  that  all  which  was  necessary  at  present,  was  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of 
300  sail,  (in  what  manner,  he  proposed  a  scheme*)  and  to  hold  the  troops 
in  a  readiness  and  condition  to  make  an  effectual  and  vigorous  defence,  in 
case  of  being  attacked  ;  that  by  so  doing,  all  the  people  of  Greece,  with- 
out further  invitation,  would  be  suflScienthjr  apprised  of  the  common  dan- 
ger to  join  them ;  and  that  the  report  alone  of  such  an  armament  would 
be  enough  to  induce  the  king  of  Persia  to  change  his  measures,  admit- 
tipg  he  should  have  formed  any  designs  against  Greece. 

For  the  rest,  he  was  not  of  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  levy  any  im- 
mediate tax  upon  the  estates  of  private  persons  for  the  expence  pf  this  war, 
which  would  not  amount  to  a  great  som,  nor  suffice  for  the  occasion.  *<  It 
*^  is  better,"  said  he,  to  rely  upon  the  zeal  and  generosity  of  the  citizens. 
<<  Oar  city  may  be  said  to  be  almost  as  rich  as  all  the  other  cities  of  Greece 
^'  together."  [He  had  before  observed  that  the  estimate  of  the  lands  of 
Attica  amounted  to  6000  talents,  about  850,0001.  sterling.]  *'  When  we 
<<  shall  see  the  reality  and  approach  of  the  danger,  every  body  will  be  rea- 
"  dy  to  contribute  to  the  expences  of  the  war ;  as  no  body  can  be  so  void 
*<  of  reason  as  to  prefer  the  hazard  of  losing  their  whole  estate  with  their 
V  liberty,  to  sacrificing  a  small  part  of  it  to  their  own  and  their  country's 
"  preservation." 

^'  And  we  ought  not  to  fear,  as  some  people  would  insinuate,  that  the 
'<  great  riches  of  the  kkig  of  Persia  will  enable  him  to  raise  a  great  body 
**  of  auxiliaries,  and  render  his  army  formidable  against  us.  Our  Greeks, 
'^  when  they  are  to  march  against  Egypt,  or  Orontes,  and  the  other  barba- 
<^  rians,  serve  willingly  under  the  Persians ;  but  not  one  of  them,  I  dare 
*«  be  assured,  not  a  single  roan  of  them  will  ever  resolve  to  bear  arms  against 
*<  Greece." 

This  discourse  had  all  its  effect.  The  refined  and  delicate  address  of 
the  orator  in  advising  the  imposition  ot*  a  tax  to  be  deferred,  and  artfully 
explaining  at  the  same  time,  that  it  would  fall  only  upon  the  rich,  waa 
highly  proper  to  render  abortive  an  affair  which  had  no  other  foundation 
than  in  the  overheated  imagination  of  some  orators,  who  were  perhaps  in- 
terested in  the  war  they  advised. 

*  I  reserve  this  scheme  for  the  seventh  section,  being  ciirioiig,  and  very  pro- 


iae  his  seal,  and  display  bts  eloquence.  That  city,  which  had  been  latelf 
eBtablished  by  the  Arcadians,  who  had  settled  a  nomeroaa  eolboy  there 
from  different  cities,  and  which  might  serve  as  a  fortress  and  bolwark 
against  Sparta,  gave  the  Lacedemonians  great  uneasiness,  and  alarmed 
them  extremely.  They  resolved  therefore  to  attack  and  make  tbemselres 
masters  of  it  The  MegalopoUtans,  who  without  doubt  bad  renounced 
their  alliance  with  Thebes,  had  recourse  to  Athens,  and  implored  its  pro- 
tection. The  other  people  concerned  sent  also  their  deputies  thither,  and 
the  aSair  was  debated  before  the  people. 

f  Demosthenes  founded  hie  discourse  from  the  beginning  of  it  upon  this 
principle  :  That  it  was  of  the  last  importance  to  prevent  either  Sparta  or 
Thebes  from  growing  too  powerful,  and  from  being  in  a  condition  to  give 
law  to  the  rest  of  Ghreece.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  abandon  Mega- 
lopolis to  the  Lacedfl&monlans,  they  will  soon  make  themselvea  masters 
of  Messene  also,  t%vo  strong  neighbouring  cities  which  are  a  check  upon 
Sparta,  and  keep  it  within  due  bounds.  The  alliaBce  we  shall  make  with 
the  Arcadiansi  in  declaring  for  MegaiopoKs,  is  therefore  the  certain  means 
to  preserve  so  necessary  a  balance  between  Sparta  and  Thebes ;  because 
whatever  happens,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  be  able  to  hurt  us 
whilst  the  Arcadians  are  our  allies,  whose  forces  in  conjunction  with  ours* 
will  always  be  superior  to  those  of  either  of  them. 

A  weighty  objection  to  this  advice  of  Demosthenes,  was  the  allianee 
nctually  subsisting  between  Athens  and  Sparta :  for,  in  fine,  said  the  ora- 
tors who  opposed  Demosthenes,  what  idea  will  the  world  have  of  Athens, 
if  we  change  in  such  a  manner  with  the  times  ?  or  is  it  consistent  with 
justice  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  faith  of  treaties  ?  '<  We  ouglit,"  I  replied 
Demosthenes,  whose  very  words  I  shall  repeat  in  this  place,  "  we  ought 
*'  indeed  always  to  have  justice  in  view,  and  to  make  it  the  rale  of  our 
*^  conduct;  but,  at  the  sam^  time,  our  conformity  to  it  should  consist  with 
"  the  public  good  and  the  interest  of  the  state.  It  has  been  a  perpet- 
''  ual  maxim  with  us  to  assist  the  oppressed."  He  cites  the  Lacedemo- 
nians themselves,  the  Tbebans,  and  Eubceans  as  examples.  ^  We  have 
**  never  varied  from  this  principle.  The  reproach  of  chan^ng  therefore 
^'  ought  not  to  fall  upon  us,  but  upon  those  whose  injustice  and  usurpatioB 
*^  oblige  us  to  declare  against  them." 

I  admire  the  language  of  politicians.  To  hear  them  talk,  it  is  always 
reason  and  the  strictest  justice  that  determine  them  ;  but  to  see  them  act, 
makes  it  evident  that  interest  and  ambition  are  the  sole  rule  and  guide  of 
their  conduct.  Their  discourse  is  an  effect  of  that  regard  for  justice  which 
nature  has  implanted  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  which  they  cannot  entirely 
shake  off.  There  are  few  who  venture  to  declare  against  that  internal 
principle  in  their  expressions,  or  to  contradict  it  openly.  Bat  there  are 
also  few  who  observe  it  with  fidelity  and  constancy  in  their  aeftiotia. 
Greece  never  was  known  to  have  more  treaties  of  alliance  than  at  the  time 
we  are  now  speaking  of,  nor  were  they  ever  less  regarded.  This  coiileiii|»t 
of  the  religion  of  oaths  in  states,  h  a  proof  of  their  decline,  and  often  de- 
notes and  occasions  their  approaching  ruin. 

per  to  explain  in  T\'hat  manner  the  Atlienians  fitted  out  and  sulxiisted  their  fleets. 
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command  of  fPammenee.  MegalopoKs  was  reinBtated  io  its  former  coa- 
dition,  and  its  iohabitants,  who  bad  retired  into  their  own  countries)  were 
obKge<l  to  return. 

The  peace  which  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  the  allies,  did  not  pro- 
care  for  all  of  them  the  tranquility  they  had  reason  to  expect  from  it.  The 
people  of  Rhodes  and  Cos,  who  had  been  declared  free  by  that  treaty,  on* 
]y  changed  their  master.  Mausolus,  king  of  Carta,  who  bad  assisted  them 
in  throwing  off  the  Athenian  yoke,  imposed  his  own  upon  them.  Hav- 
ing publicly  declared  himself  for  the  rich  and  powerful,  he  enslaved  the 
people,  and  made  them  suffer  eiceedingly.  '  He  died  the  second  year  af- 
ter the  treaty  of  peace,  having  reigned  24  years.  |  Artemisa  his  wife  suc- 
ceeded him  ;  and  as  she  was  supported  with  all  the  influence  of  the  king 
of  Persia,  she  retained  her  power  in  the  isles  lately  subjected. 

In  speaking  here  of  Artemisa,  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  she  must  noC 
be  confounded  with  another  Artemisa  who  lived  above  100  years  before,  in 
the  time  of  Xerxes,  and  who  distinguished  her  resolution  and  prudence  so^ 
much  in  the  naval  battle  of  Salamin.  Several  celebrated  writers  have  faU- 
en  into  this  error  through  inadvertency. 

J  This  princess  immortalised  herself  by  the  honours  she  rendered  to  the 
meoiory  of  Mausolus  her  husband.  She  caused  a  magnificent  monument 
to  be  erected  for  him  in  HaJicamassus,  which  was  called  the  Mausolaeura, 
and  for  its  beauty  was  esteemed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and 
gave  the  name  of  mausoleum  to  all  future  great  and  magnificent  struc- 
tures of  the  same  kind. 

^  She  endeavoured  also  to  eternise  the  name  of  Mausolus  by  other  mon- 
uments, which  she  believed  more  durable  than  those  of  brass  or  marble, 
bet  ave  often  no  better  proof  against  the  injuries  of  time ;  I  mean  worke 
of  wit.  She  caused  excellent  panegyrics  to  be  made  in  honour  of  her 
husband,  and  proposed  a  prise  of  great  value  for  the  'person  whose  per- 
formance should  be  the  best.  Amongst  many  others  the  celebrated  Ise- 
crates  and  Theopompns  his  disciple,  were  competitors  for  it. 

Theopompus  carried  it  from  them  all,  and  had  the  weakness  and  vanity 
io  boast  io  public  of  having  gained  the  prise  against  his  master;  preferring^ 
as  is  too  common,  the  fame  of  fine  parts  to  the  glory  of  a  goo<i  heayt* 
He  had  represented  Mausolus  in  his  history  as  a  prince  most  sordidly  ava- 
ricious, to  whom  all  means  of  amassing  treasure  were  good  and  eligible. 
fie  painted  him  without  doubt  id  very  different  colours  in  his  panegyric,  er 
else  he  would  never  have  pleased  the  princess. 

If  That  illustrioue  widow  prepared  a  different  tomb  for  Mausolus  than 
-what  I  have  been  speaking  of.  Having  gathered  his  ashes,  and  had  the 
bones  beaten  in  a  mortar,  she  mingled  some  of  the  powder  every  day  iir 
her  drink,  till  she  had  drank  it  all  off ;  desiring  by  that  means  to  make  her 
own  i»ody  the  sepulchre  of  her  husband.  She  survived  him  only  two  years, 
and  her  ^rief  did  not  end  but  with  her  life. 

Instead  of  tears,  in  which  most  writers  pltHige  Artemisa  during  her  wid- 
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at  Athens  as  a  forlorn  relict,  who  neglected  the  affairs  of  her  kingdom. 
But  we  have  something  more  decisive  upon  this  head,  f  VitniTifis  tells 
us  that  after  the  death  of  Mausolas,  the  Rhodians,  offended  that  a  woman 
should  reign  in  Caria,  undertook  to  dethrone  her.  Thej  left  Rhodes  for 
that  purpose  with  their  fleet,  and  entered  the  great  port  of  Halicarnassut. 
The  queen  being  informed  of  their  design,  gave  the  inhabitants  orders  to 
keep  within  the  walls,  and  when  the  enemy  shoold  arrive,  to  express  by 
shouts  and  clapping  of  hands  a  readiness  to  surrender  the  city  to  them. 
The  Rhodians  quitted  their  ships,  and  went  in  all  haste  to  the  public  place, 
leaving  their  fleet  without  any  to  guard  it.  In  the  mean  time,  Artemisa 
came  out  with  her  galleys  from  the  little  port  through  a  small  canal,  which 
she  caused  to  be  cut  on  purpose,  entered  the  great  port,  seized  the  enemy'fl 
fleet  without  resistance,  and  having  put  her  soldiers  and  mariners  on  botrd 
of  If,  she  set  sail.  The  Rhodians  having  no  means  of  escaping,  were  all 
put  to  the  sword.  The  queen  all  the  while  advanced  toward  Rhodes. 
When  the  inhabitants  saw  their  vessels  approach,  adorned  with  wreaths  of 
laurel,  they  raised  great  shouts,^ and  received  their  victorious  and  trium- 
phant fleet  with  extraordinary  marks  of  joy.  It  was  so  in  effect,  bat  in 
another  sense  than  they  imagined.  Artemisa  having  met  with  no  resis- 
tance, took  possession  of  the  city,  4ind  put  the  prineipi^  Inhabitants  to 
death.  She  caused  a  trophy  of  her  victory  to  be  erected  in  it,  and 
setup  two  statues  of  brass,  one  of  which  represented  the  city  of  Rhodfes, 
and  the  otlier  Artemisa,  branding  it  with  a  hot  iron.  Yitimius  adds,  that 
the  Rhodians  dared  never  demolish  that  trophy,  th«r  religion  forbidding  it ; 
but  they  surronnded  it  with  a  bailding,  which  prevented  it  entirely  from 
being  seen. 

All  this,  as  Monsieur  Bayle  observes  in  his  Dictionary,  does  not«icpie» 
a  forlorn  and  inconsolable  widow,  that  passed  her  whole  time  In  grief 
and  lamentation  :  'which  makes  it  reasonable  to  suspect,  that  whatever  is 
reported  of  excessive  in  the  mourning  of  Artemisa,  has  no  other  fonatfa- 
lion  but  its  being  advanced  at  a  venture  by  some  writer,  and  afterwards 
copied  by  all  the  rest. 

I  should  be  better  pleased,  for  the  honour  of  Art emlBa^  if  it  had  been  said 
as  there  Is  nothing  incredible  in  It,  that  by  a  fortitude  and  greatness  of  mmd, 
of  which  her  sex  has  many  examples,  she  had  known  how  to  unite  tiie  se- 
vere affliction  of  the  widow  with  the  active  conrage  of  the  qneen,  and  ouide 
the  a  flairs  of  her  government  serve  her  instead  of  consolation.  |  J^egaOa 
pro  solatiis  aeoipiens, 

I  The  Rhodians  being  treated  by  Artemisa  in  the  manner  we  faave  rela- 
ted, and  unable  to  support  any  longer  so  severe  and  shamefal  a  servkode, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  Athenians,  and  implored  their  protection.  Though 
they  had  rendered  themselves  entirely  unworthy  of  it  by  their  revclty  De- 
mosthenes took  upon  himself  to  tspeak  to  the  peo{)1e  in  their  behalf.  He 
began  by  setting  forth  their  crime  in  its  full  light ;  he  enlarged  upon  their 
Injustice  and  perfidy  ;  he  seemed  to  enter  into  the  people's  just  sentinEientj 
of  resentntent  and  indignation,  aad  it  might  have  been  thought  was  going  to 
declare  himself  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  Rhodians :  but  all  this 
Was  only  the  art  of  the  orator,  to  insinuate  himself  into  his  iuiditon'  opiii- 
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tbeir  unworibiness,  aou  wbo  neTertbeless  were  come  to  implore  tbe  repub- 
lic's protection.  He  sets  before  tbem  tbe  great  maximB  wbich  in  all  ages 
had  constituted  the  glory  of  Athens,  the  forgiving  of  injuries^  the  pardon- 
ing of  rebels,  and  the  taking  upon  tbem  the  defence  of  the  unfortunate.  To 
tbe  motives  ef  glory  he  annexes  those  of  interest,  in  showing  tbe  impor- 
tance of  declaring  for  a  city  that  favoured  tbe  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  not  abandoning  an  island  so  powerful  as  that  of  Rhodes : 
which  is  the  substance  of  Demostbenes'  discourse  entitled,  "  For  the  lib- 
"  erfy  of  the  Rhodians«" 

*  The  death  of  Artemisa,  which  happened  the  same  year,  it  is  very  like- 
ly reestablished  the  Rhodians  in  their  liberty*  She  was  succeeded  by  her 
brother  Idrsus,  who  espoused  his  own  sister  Ada,  as  Mausolus  had  done 
Artemisa.  It  was  the  custom  in  Carta  for  the  kings  to  marry  their  sistera 
in  this  manner,  and  for  the  widows  to  succeed  tbeir  husbands  in  the 
throne  in  preference  to  the  brothers,  and  even  tbe  children  of  the  defanct« 

SECTION  IV. 

EXPfiDITION   OF   OCHUS    AGAINST  PUd^SltlA,   CYPRUS,   AND   EGYPT* 

OCHUS  f  meditated  in  earnest  the  reduction  of  Egypt  to  his  obedi- 
(;nce,  which  had  long  pretended  to  maintain  itself  in  independence.  Whilst 
he  was  making  great  preparations  for  this  important  expedition,  he  re- 
ceived advice  of  the  revolt  of  Phcenicia.  {  That  people  oppressed  by  the 
Persian  governonrs,  resolved  to  thi'ow  off  so  heavy  a  yoke,  and  made  a 
league  with  Nectanebis  king  of  Egypt,  against  whom  Persia  was  marching 
its  armies.  As  there  was  |no  other  passage  for  that  invasion  but  through 
Phoenicia,  this  revolt  was  very  seasonable  for  Nectanebis,  who  therefore 
sent  Mentor  the  Rhodian  to  support  the  rebels  with  4000  Grecian  troops. 
He  intended  by  that  means  to  make  Phcsnicia  his  barrier,  and  to  stop  the 
Persians  there.  The  Phoenicians  took  the  field  with  that  reinforcementi 
beat  the  governours  of  Syria  and  Cilicia  that  had  been  sent  against  them, 
and  drove  the  Persians  entirely  out  of  Phoenicia. 

II  The  Cyprians  who  were  not  better  treated  than  the  Phoenicians,  seeing 
the  good  success  which  had  attended  this  revolt,  followed  theii'  example 
and  joined  in  their  league  With  Egypt.  Ochus  sent  orders  to  Idraeus  kin^: 
of  Caria  to  make  war  against  them,  who  soon  after  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and 
sent  8000  Greeks  along  with  it,  under  the  command  of  Phocion  the  Athe- 
nian, and  Evagoras  who  was  believed  to  have  been  the  sod  of  Nicocles.  It 
is  probable  that  he  had  been  expelled  by  his  uncle  Protagoras,  and  that  he 
had  embraced  with  pleasure  this  opportunity  of  re-ascending  the  throne. 
His  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  the  party  he  had  there,  made  the  king 
of  Persia  choose  him  very  wisely  to  command  in  this  expedition.  They 
made  a  descent  in  the  island,  where  their  army  increased  to  double  its 
number  by  the  reinforcements  which  came  from  Syria  and  Cilicia.  Tho 
hopes  of  enriching  themselves  by  the  spoils  of  this  island,  which  was  very 
rich,  drew  thither  abundance  of  troops,  and  they  formed  the  siege  of  Sala- 
mill  by  sea  and  land.  The  island  of  Cyprus  had  at  that  time  nine  cities, 
considerable  enough  to  have  each  of  them  a  petty  king.       But  all  those 
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OchuB,  having  observed  that  the  Egyptian  war  was  always  unauccefisfal 
from  the  ill  conduct  of  the  generals  sent  thither,  resolved  to  take  the  care 
of  it  upon  himself.  But  before  he  set  out,  he  signified  his  desire  to  (he 
atates  of  Greece,-  that  they  would  put  an  end  to  ^eir  divisions,  and  cease 
4o  make  war  upon  one  another. 

It  is  a  just  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  court  of  Persia  should  insist  so 
earnestly  and  so^ften  that  the  people  of  Greece  should  live  in  tranquility 
with  each  other,  and  observe  inviolably  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Antal* 
eides,  the  principal  end  of  which  was  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  union 
amongst  them.    It  had  formerly  employed  a  quite  different  policy. 

From  the  miscarriage  of  the  enterprise  against  Greece  under  Xerxes, 
judging  gold  and  silver  a  more  proper  means  for  subjecting  it  than  that  of 
the  eword,  the  Persians  did  not  attack  it  with  open  force,  but  by  the 
method  of  secret  intrigues.  They  conveyed  considerable  sums  into  it  pri- 
vately, to  corrupt  the  persons  of  credit  and  authority  in  the  great  cities,  and 
were  perpetually  watching  occasions  to  arm  them  against  each  other,  and 
to  deprive  them  of  the  leisure  and  means  to  invade  themselves.  They 
were  particularly  careful  to  declare  sometimes  for  one,  sometimes  for  ano- 
ther, in  order  to  support  a  kind  of  balance  amongst  them,  which  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  any  of  those  republics  to  aggrandi2ie  itself  too  much,  and 
by  that  means  to  become  formidable  to  Persia. 

That  nation  employed  a  quite  different  conduct  at  this  time,  in  prohibit- 
ing all  wars  to  the  people  of  Greece,  and  commanding  them  to  observe 
an  universal  peace,  upon  pain  of  incurring  their  displeasure  and  arms  to 
such  as  should  disobey.  Persia,  without  doubt,  did  not  take  that  resolution 
at  a  venture,  and  had  its  reasons  to  behave  in  such  a  manner  with  regard 
to  Greece. 

Its  design  might  be  to  soften  their  spirit  by  degrees.  In  disarming  their 
hands  ;  to  blunt  the  edge  of  that  valour  which  spurred  them  on  perpetual- 
ly by  noble  emulation ;  to  extinguish  in  them  their  passion  for  glory  and 
victory  ;  to  render  languid  by  long  inertion  and  forced  ease,  the  activity 
natural  to  them  ;  and  in  fine  to  bring  them  into  the  number  of  those  peo- 
ple whom  a  quiet  and  effeminate  life  enervates,  and  who  lose  in  sloth  and 
peace  that  martial  ardour  which  combats  and  even  dangers  are  apt  to  in- 
spire. 

The  king  of  Persia  who  then  reigned,  had  a  personal  interest  as  well  aa 
his  predecessor,  in  imposing  these  terms  upon  the  Greeks.  Egypt  had 
long  thrown  off  the  yoke,  and  given  the  empire  just  cause  of  inquietude* 
Ochus  had  resolved  to  go  in  person  to  reduce  the  rebels.  He  bad  the  ex- 
pedition extremely  at  heart,  and  neglected  nothing  that  could  promote  ils 
success.  The  famous  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  without  enumerating 
many  other  actions  of  a  like  nature,  had  left  a  great  idea  in  Persia  of  the 
Grecian  valour.  That  prince  relied  more  upon  a  small  body  of  Greeks 
in  his  p^,  than  upon  the  whole  army  of  the  Persians,  as  numerous  as  it 
was  ;  and  he  well  knew  that  the  intestine  divisions  of  Greece  would  ren- 
der the  cities  incapable  of  supplying  the  number  of  soldiers  he  had  occa* 
sion  for. 

In  fine,  as  a  good  politician,  he  could  not  enter  upon  action  in  Egypt 
till  he  had  pacified  all  behind  him,  Ionia  especially,  and  ils  neighboaring 
provinces.  Now,  the  most  certain  means  to  hold  them  in  obedience,  was 
to  deprive  them  of  all  hope  of  aid  from  the  Greeks,  to  whom  they  had  al- 


When  Oehas  had  taken  all  his  measoreB,  and  made  the  necessaiy  pre- 
parations, he  repahred  to  the  frontiers  of  Phmnieia,  where  he  had  an  army 
of  300,000  foot,  and  80,000"  horse,  and  pat  himself  at  the  head  of  it  Men- 
tor firas  at  8idon  with  the  Grecian  troops.  The  approach  of  so  great  an  ar- 
my stag^red  him,  and  he  sent  secretly  to  Oehtts,  to  make  him  oflfers,  not 
only  of  surrendering  Sid<m  to  him,  but  of  serving  hilii  in  Egypt,  where  he 
was  welt  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  might  be  very  asefui  to  |)im. 
Oohas  acrreed  entirely  to  the  proposal,  upon  which  he  engaged  Tennes, 
king  of  8idon,  itt  the  same  treason,  and  they  surrendered  the  place  in  con- 
cert to  Oehus. 

The  Bidonians  had  set  lire  to  their  ships  upon  the' approach  of  the  fcingV 
Iroops,  in  order  to  lay  the  people  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  good 
defence,  by  removing  all  hope  of  any  other  security.  When  they  saw 
themselves  t>etray ed,  that  the  enemy  were  masters  of  the  city,  and  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  escapino:  either  by  sea  or  land,  in  the  despair  of  their 
condition,  they  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  and  set  them  on  fire. 
40,000  men,  without  reckoning  women  and  children,  perished  in  this  man- 
ner. The  fiite  of  Tennes,  their  king  was  no  better.  Ochos  seeing  him- 
self master  of  Sidon,  and  having  no  further  occasion  for  him,  caused  him 
to  be  put  to  death,  a  just  reward  for  his  treason,  and  an  evident  proof  that 
Ochns  did  not  yield  to  him  in  perfidy.  At  the  time  this  misfortune  happen- 
ed, Sidon  was  immensely  rich.  The  fire  havine  melted  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver, Ochus  sold  the  cinders  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

The  dreadful  ruin  of  this  city  cast  so  great  a  terror  into  the  rest  of  Phoe- 
nicia, that  it  submitted  and  obtained  conditions  reasonable  enough  from  the 
king.  Ochus  made  no  great  difficulty  in  complying  with  their  demands, 
because  he  would  not  lose  the  time  there  he  had  so  much  occasion  for  in 
the  execution  of  his  projects  against  Egypt. 

Before  he  began  his  march  to  enter  it,  he  was  joined  by  a  body  of  10,000 
Greeks.  From  the  beginning  of  this  expedition,  he  had  demanded  troops 
in  Greece.  The  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians  had  excused  themselves 
from  furnishing  him  any  at  that  time  ;  it  being  impossible  for  them  to  do 
It,  whatever  desire  they  might  have,  as  they  said,  to  cultivate  a  good  cor- 
respondence with  the  king.  The  Thebans  sent  him  1000  men  under  the 
command  of  Dachares :  the  Argives  3000  under  Nicostratus.  The  rest 
came  from  the  cities  of  Asia.  All  these  troops  joined  him  immediately  af- 
ter the  the  taking  of  Sidon. 

f  The  Jews  must  have  had  some  share  in  this  war  of  the  Pha^nicians 
against  Persia ;  for  Sidon  was  no  sooner  taken,  than  Ochus  entered  Ju- 
dea,  and  besieged  the  city  of  Jericho  which  he  took.  Besides  which,  it 
appears  that' he  carried  a  great  number  of  Jewish  captives  into  Egypt, 
-and  sent  many  others  into  Hyrcania,  where  he  settled  them  along  the  coast 
of  the  Caspian  sea. 

I  Ochus  also  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  Cyprus  at  the  same  time.  That 
of  Bgypt  so  entirely  engrossed  his  attention,  that  in  order  to  have  no- 
thing to  divert  him  from  it,  he  was  satisfied  to  come  to  an  accommoda- 
tion with  the  nine  kings  of  Cyprus,  who  submitted  to  him  upon  certain  con- 
ditions, and  were  all  continued  in  their  little  states.  Evagoras  demanded 
to  be  reinstated  in  the  kingdom  of  Salamin.     It  was  evidently  proved^ 
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vu  in  lue  KiDi^auQi  ui   oaiBuiiOi  anti  uits  King  ^^^  jcivaj^uros  a  rviuvAv  guv- 

ernment  He  bebaved  no  better  in  that,  and  was  again  expelled.  He  af* 
terwardg  returned  to  Salamin,  and  was  seised  and  put  to  death.  Surpris- 
ing diffisrence  between  Nieocles  and  his  son  Evagoras ! 

*  After  the  reduction  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  the  proTince  of  Phceni- 
eia,  Ochus  advanced  at  length  towards  EkXP^* 

Upon  his  arrival,  he  encamped  before  Pelusinm,  from  whence  he  de- 
tached three  bodies  of  his  troops,  each  of  them  commanded  by  a  Greek 
and  a  Persian  with  eqaal  authority.  The  first  was  under  Lachares  the 
Theban,  and  Rosaces,  govemour  ofLydiaand  Ionia.  The  second  was 
given  to  Nicostratns  the  Argive,  and  Aristasanes,  one  of  the  great  officers 
of  the. crown.  The  third  bad  Mentor  the  Rhodian,  and  Bagoas,  one  of 
Ochus'  eunuchs  at  the  head  of  it.  Each  detachment  had  its  particular  or- 
ders. The  king  remained  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  in  the  camp  he 
had  made  choice  of  at  first,  to  wait  events  and  to  be  ready  to  support  those 
troops  in  case  of  ill  success,  or  to  improve  the  advantages  they  might 
have. 

Neetanebis  had  long  expected  this  invasion,  the  preparations  for  which 
bad  made  so  much  noise.  He  had  100,000  men  on  foot,  20,000  of  whom 
were  Greeks,  20,000  Lybians,  and  the  rest  were  Egyptian  troops.  Part 
of  them  he  bestowed  in  the  places  upon  the  frontiers,  and  posted  himself 
with  the  rest  in  the  passes,  to  dispute  the  enemy's  entrance  into  Egypt. 
Ochus'  first  detachment  was  sent  against  Pelusium,  where  there  was  a  gar- 
rison of  5000  Greeks,  Lachares  besieged  the  place.  That  under  Nicos- 
tratns, on  board  of  24  ships  of  the  Persian  fleet,  entered  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile  at  the  same  time,  and  sailed  Into  the  heart  of  Egypt,  where  ttiey 
landed  and  fortified  themselves  well  in  a  camp,  of  which  the  situation  was 
very  advantageous.  All  the  Egyptian  troops  in  these  parts  were  immedi- 
litely  drawn  together  under  Ciinias^  a  Greek  of  the  isle  of  Cos,  and  pre- 
pared to  repel  the  enemy.  A  very  warm  action  ensued,  in  which  Ctimas, 
with  50Q0  of  his  troops  were  killed,  and  the  rest  eatirely  broke  and  dis- 
persed. 

This  action  decided  the  success  of  the  war.  Neetanebis  apprehending 
that  Nicostratus  after  this  victory  would  embark  again  upon  the  Nile,  and 
take  Memphis,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  made  all  the  baste  he  could  to 
defend  it,  an(|  abandoned  the  passes,  which  it  was  of  the  last  impc^rtanee 
to  secure,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  enemy.  When  the  Greeks  that 
defended  Pelusium,  were  apprised  of  this  precipitate  retreat,  they  believed 
all  lost,  and  capitulated  with  Lachares  upon  condition  of  being  sent  back 
into  Greece  with  all  that  belonged  to  them,  and  without  suffering  any  inju- 
ry in  their  persons  or  efiects. 

Mentor  who  commanded  the  third  detachment,  finding  the  passes  clear 
and  unguarded,  entered  the  country  and  made  himself  master  of  it  without 
any  o[)position  :  for,  after  having  caused  a  report  to  be  spread  throughout 
bis  camp,  that  Ochus  had  ordered  all  those  who  would  submit,  to  be  treat- 
c(|  with  favour,  and  that  such  as  made  resistaoce  should  be  destroyed  as 
the  Sidoniaus  had  been ;  he  let  ail  his  prisoners  escape,  tliat  they  might 
carry  the  news  into  the  country  round  about.  Those  poor  people  reported 
in  their  towns  and  villages  what  they  had  heard  in  the  enemy's  camp. 
The  brutality  of  Ochus  seemed  to  confirm  it;  and  the  terror  was  so  great 

»  Piqd.  I.  xvj.  p.  444  et  450. 


*  Neetanebis,  haying  lost  all  nope. or  bemg  aoie  to  deiena  mmseity  esca* 
ped  with  his  treasures  and  best  effects  into  Ethiopia,  from  whence  he  nev- 
er returned.  He  was  the  last  king  of  Egypt  of  the  Egyptian  race,  since 
whom  it  has  always  continued  under  a  foreign  yoke,  according  to  the  pre- 
diction of  Esektel.f 

Ochus,  haying  entirely  conquered  Egypt  in  this  manner,  dismantled  the 
cities,  pillaged  the  temples,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Babylon,  ladem 
with  spoils,  and  especially  with  gold  and  silver,  of  which  he  carried  awaj 
immense  sums.  He  left  the  gOTemment  of  it  to  Pherendates,  a  Persian 
of  the  first  quality. 

I  Here  Manethon  finishes  bis  commentaries,  or  history  of  Egypt  He. 
was  a  priest  of  Heliopolis  in  that  country,  and  had  written  the  history  of 
its  dififerent  dynasties  from  the  commencement  of  the  nation  to  the  times 
we  now  treat  of.  His  book  is  often  cited  by  Josephus,  EusekMUs,  Plutarch, 
Porphyry,  and  several  others.  This  historian  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptole- 
msBUs  Pbiladelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  work,  of 
which  II  Syncellus  has  preserved  us  the  abridgment. 

Neetanebis  lost  the  crown  by  his  too  good  opinion  of  himself.  He' 
had  been  placed  upon  the  throne  by  Agesiiaus,  and  afterwards  supported 
in  it  by  the  valour  and  counsels  of  Diophantes  the  Athenian,  and  Lamius 
the  Lacedemonian,  who,  whilst  they  had  Ihe  command  of  his  troops, 
and  the  direction  of  Ihe  war,  had  rendered  his  arms  victorious  over  the 
Persians  in  all  the  enterprises  they  bad  formed  against  him.  It  is  a  pity 
we  have  no  account  of  them,  and  that  Diodorus  is  silent  upon  this  head. 
That  prince,  vain  from  so  many  successes,  imagined,  in  consequence,  that 
be  was  become  sufficiently  capable  of  conducting  bis  own  affairs  in  per- 
son, and  dismissed  them  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  all  those  advanta- 
ges. He  had  time  enough  to  repent  his  erfor,  and  to  discover  that  the 
power  does  not  confer  the  merit  of  a  king. 

^  Ochus  rewarded  very  liberally  the  service  which  Mentor  the  Rhodian 
had  rendered  him  in  the  reduction  of  Phoenicia,  and  the  conquest  of 
Egypt.  Before  he  left  that  kingdom,  he  dismissed  (he  other  Greeks  laden 
with  his  presents.  As  for  Mentor,  to  whom'  the  whole  success  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  principally  owing,  he  not  only  made  him  a  present  of  lOOIT 
talents  in  money,  besides  many  jewels  of  great  value,  but  gave  him  the 
government  of  all  the  coast  of  Asia,  with  the  direction  of  the  war  against 
sdftie  provinces,  which  had  revolted  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  de- 
clared him  generalissimo  of  all  his  armies  on  that  side. 

Mentor  made  use  of  his  interest  to  reconcile  the  king  with  his  brother 
Mnemon,  alBd  Artabasus,  who  had  marriefl  their  sister.  Both  of  them  had 
been  in  arms  against  Ochus.  We  have  already  related  the  revolt  of  Arta- 
basus, and  the  victories  he  obtained  over  the  king's  troops.  He  was,  how- 
ever,  overpowered  at  last,  and  reduced  to  take  refuge  with  Philip,  king 
of  Macedon ;  and  Mnemon,  who  had  borne  a  part  in  his  wars,  had  also  a 
share  in  his  banishment.    After  this  reconciliation,  they  rendered  Ochus 

*  A.  M.  S654.    Ant  J.  C.  350. 
+  Ezek.  xxix.  14,  15. 
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j^eiiEier  fiia  inenior  wane  nis  greai;  merus,  Dor  aeceive  tne  Kiag  tn  ui«  cob- 
fidence  be  had  reposed  in  him  ;  for  he  bad  scarce  taken  powession  of  his 
KOTemment,  wtmn  he  re-estaMiBtied  every  where  tkl^  feints  aathorily,  and 
reduced  those  who  had  rerotted  io  his  neighbourhood  to  return  to  tikeir 
obedience ;  some  he  brought  over  by  his  address  and  stratagems,  and  oth- 
ers by  force  of  arma.  In  a  word,  he  knew  so  well  how  to  take  Ms  advan- 
tages, that  at  lengfti  he  subjected  them  all  to  the  yoke,  and  reinstated  the 
kind's  affairs  in  those  provinces. 

*  In  the  first  year  of  the  I08tb  Olympiad  died  Plato,  the  ftumnis  Athe- 
nian philosopher.  I  shall  defer  speaking  of  him  at  present,  that  I  may 
not  interrupt  the  chain  of  the  history. 

SECTION  V. 

DEATH   OF    OCtfUS. — AR8BS     8TTCCBBDS   RTlf. 

OCHUS,  t  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  reduction  of  the  revolt- 
ed provinces  of  bis  empire,  abandoned  himself  to  pleasure  and  luxurious 
ease  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  left  the  care  of  affairs  eutirely  to  bis 
ministers.  The  two  principal  of  them  were  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  and  Men- 
tor the  Rhodian,  who  divided  all  power  between  them,  so  that  the  first 
had  all  the  provinces  of  the  Upper,  and  the  latter,  all  those  of  the  Lower 
4^sia  under  him. 

X  After  having  reigned  23  years,  Ochus  died  of  poison  given  him  by 
Bagoas.  That  eunuch,  who  was  by  birth  an  Egyptian,  had  always  retain- 
ed a  love  for  his  country,  and  a  zeal  for  its  religion.  When  his  master 
con(}uered  it,  he  flattered  himself,  that  it  would  have  been  in  his  power  to 
have  softened  the  destiny  of  the  one,  and  protected  tlie  other  from  insult. 
But  be  could  not  restrain  the  brutality  of  his  prince,  who  .acted  a  thou- 
sand things  in  resrard  to  both,  whicii  the  eunuch  saw  with  extreme  sorrow, 
and  always  violently  resented  in  his  heart. 

Ochus,  not  contented  with  having  dismantled  the  cities,  and  pillaged 
the  houses  and  temples,  as  has  been  said,  had  besides  taken  away  all  the 
archives  of  the  kingdom,  which  were  deposited  and  kept  with  religious 
care  in  the  temples  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  in  ||  derision  of  their  worship, 
he  had  caused  the  god  Apis  to  be  killed,  that  is,  the  sacred  bull  which 
they  adored  under  that  name.  What  gave  occasion  for  this  last  action 
was,  ^  that  Ochus  being  as  lazy  and  heavy  as  he  was  cruel,  the  Egyptians, 
from  the  first  of  those  qualities,  had  given  him  the  shocking  surname  of 
the  stupid  animal  they  found  he  resembled.  Violently  enraged  at  this 
affront,  Ochus  said  that  he  would  make  them  sensible  that  he  was  not  an 
ass,  but  a  lion,  and  that  the  ass  whom  they  despised  so  much  should  eat 
their  ox.  Accordingly  he  ordered  Apis  to  be  dragged  out  of  his  temple, 
^nd  sacrificed  to  an  ass.  After  which  he  made  his  cooks  dress,  and  serve 
him  up  to  the  officers  of  his  household.  This  piece  of  wit  incensed  Bago- 
as. As  for  the  archives,  he  redeemed  them  afterwards,  and  sent  them 
back  to  the  places  where  it  was  the  custom  to  keep  them :  but  the  af- 

*  A.  M.  8656.    Ant.  J.  C.  348. 
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red  instead  of  the  king's,  and  to  avenge  his  having  made  the  ofl&cers  of  the 
house  eat  the  god  Apia^  he  made  cats  eat  bia  dead  body,  which  he  gave 
them  cot  in  small  pieces ;  and  for  his  bones,  those  he  turned  into  handles 
for  knives  and  swords,  the  natural  symbols  of  his  cruelty.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable, that  some  new  cause  had  awakened  in  the  heart  of  this  monster 
ills  ancient  resentment ;  without  which,  it  is  not  to  be  conceived,  that  be 
«ouJd  carry  bis  barbarity  so  far  in  regard  to  lus  master  and  benefactor. 

After  the  death  of  OcImis,  Bagoas,  in  whose  hands  all  power  was  at 
that  time,  placed  Arses  opon  the  throne,  the  youngest  of  all  the  late  king's 
sons,  and  put  the  rest  to  death,  in  order  to  possess  with  better  security^ 
and  without  a  rival,  the  authority  he  had  usurped.  He  gave  Arses  only 
the  name  of  king,  whilst  he  reserved  to  himself  the  whole  power  of  the 
sovereignty.  But  perceiving  that  the  young  prince  began  to  discover  bis 
wickedness,  and  took  measures  to  punish  it,  he  prevented  him  by  having 
him  assassinated,  and  destroyed  his  whole  family  with  him. 

Bagoas,  after  having  rendered  the  throne  vacant  by  (he  murder  of  Ar- 
ses, placed  Darius  opon  it,  the  third  of  that  name  who  reigned  in  Per- 
aia.     His  troe  name  was  Godomanus,  of  whom  much  will  be  said  hereafter. 

We  see  here  in  a  full  light  the  sad  effect  of  the  ill  policy  of  the  kings 
of  Persia,  who,  to  ease  themselves  of  the  weight  of  public  business, 
abandoned  their  whole  authority  to  an  eunuch.  Bagoas  might  have  more 
address  and  understanding  than  the  rest,  and  thereby  meiit  some  distinc- 
tion. It  is  the  doty  of  a  wise  prince  to  distinguish  merit ;  but  it  is  as  con- 
sistent for  him  to  continue  always  the  entire  master,  jodge,  and  arbiter  of 
his  affairs.  A  prince  like  Ochus,  who  had  made  the  greatest  crimes  his 
steps  for  ascending  the  throne,  and  who  had  supported  himself  in  it  by  the 
same  measures,  deserved  to  have  soch  a  minister  as  Bagoas,  who  vied 
with  his  master  in  perfidy  and  cruelty.  Ochus  experienced  their  first  ef- 
fects. Had  he  desired  to  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  he  shoold  not 
have  been  so  imprudent  as  to  render  him  formidable,  by  giving  him  an  nn- 
limited  power. 

SECTION  VI. 

ABRIDGMENT  OF   ^RE    LIFE    OF  DEMOSTHENES. 

AS  Demosthenes  will  have  a  great  part  in  (he  history  of  Philip  and  Al- 
exander, which  will  be  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  volume,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  the  reader  some  previous  idea  of  him,  and  to  let  him  know  by 
ivhat  means  he  cultivated,  and  to  what  a  degree  of  perfection  he  carried 
his  talent  of  eloquence ;  which  made  him  more  awful  to  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander, and  enabled  him  to  render  greater  services  to  hia  country,  than  the 
higiit^st  military  virtue  could  have  done. 

■f  That  orator,  born  J  two  years  before  Philip,  and  280  before  Cicero, 
was  not  the  son.  of  a  dirty  smoaky  blacksmith^  as  ||  Juvenal  would  seem 

*  ^lian.  1.  vi.  c.  8. 
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nis  repuuuiOD,  wnose  woriis  are  im  oi^itrr  iiuc  ui  uuviuijr  luau  i.n«  moei 
splendid  the  world  affords.  *  DemostbeneB  tella  us  himself,  that  his  fa- 
ther  employed  30  slaves  at  his  forges,  each  of  them  Talucid  at  three  minSy 
or  50  crowns :  two  excepted,  who  were  without  doubt  the  most  expert 
in  the  business,  and  directed  the  work,  and  those  were  each  of  them 
worth  100  crowns.  It  is  well  known  that  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  an- 
eients  consisted  in  slaves.  Those  forges,  all  charges  paid,  cleared  annual- 
ly dOminie,  that  is,  1500  crowns.  To  this  first  manufactory,  appropria- 
ted to  the  forging  of  swords  and  such  kind  of  arms,  he  added  another, 
wherem  beds  and  tables  of  fine  wood  and  ivory  were  made,  which  brought 
him  in  yearly  12  mine.  In  this  only  20  slaves  were  employed,  each  of 
them  valued  at  two  minie,  or  100  livres.t 

Demosthenes'  father  died  possessed  of  an  estate  of  14  talents.|  He 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  sordid  and  avaricious  guardi- 
ans, who  had  no  views  but  of  making  the  most  out  of  hi*  fortune.  They 
carried  that  base  spirit  so  far  as  to  refuse  their  pupil's  masters  the  reward 
due  to  them ;  so  that  he  was  not  educated  with  the  care  which  so  excel- 
lent a  genius  as  his  required  ;  besides  which,  the  weakness  of  his  consti- 
tution, and  the  delicacy  of  his  health,  with  the  excessive  fondness  of  a 
mother  that  doated  upon  him,  prevented  his  masters  from  obli^g  him  to 
apply  much  to  his  studies. 

The  school  of  Isocrates,  ||  in  which  so  many  great  men  had  been  educa- 
ted, was  at  that  time  the  most  famous  at  Athens.  But  whether  the  ava- 
rice of  Demosthenes'  guardians  prevented  him  from  improving  under  a 
master,  whose  price  was  very  high,  ^  or  that  the  soft  and  peaceful  ek>- 
quence  of  Isocrates  was  not  to  his  taste,  at  that  time  he  studied  under  l8a> 
•lis,  whose  character  was  strength  and  vehemence.  He  found  means  how- 
ever to  get  the  principles  of  rhetoric  taught  by  the  former :  but  If  Plato, 
in  reality,  contributed  the  most  in  forming  Demoethenes ;  he  read  bis 
works  with  great  application,  and  received  lessons  from  him  also ;  and  it 
is  easy  to  distinguish  in  the.  writings  of  the  disciple  the  noble  and  sublime 
air  of  the  master. 

**  But  he  soon  quitted  the  schools  of  Isaeus  and  Plato  for  another,  mider 
a  different  kind  of  direction  ;  I  mean,  to  frequent  the  bar,  of  which  this 
was  the  occasion.  The  orator  Callistratus  was  appointed  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  city  Oropus,  situated  between  Boeotia  and  Attica.  Chabrias 
having  disposed  the  Athenians  to  march  to  the  aid  of  the  Thebans,  who 
were  in  great  distress,  they  hastened  thither,  and  delivered  them  from  the 
enemy.  The  Thebans,  forgetting  so  great  a  service,  took  the  town  of 
Oropus,  which  was  up^n  their  frontier,  from  the  Athenians,  ff  Chabrias 
was  suspected,  and  charged  with  treason  upon  this,  occasion.  Gallistira- 
tus  was  chosen  to  plead  against  him.  The  reputation  of  that  orator,  and 
the  importance  of  the  cause,  excited  curiosity,  and  made  a  great  noise  in 
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having  had  extraordinary  success,  wa^  attended  hoine  by  a  crowd  of  il- 
lustrious citizens,  who  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  praising  and  ad- 
miring hiln.  The  young  man  was  extremely  aftected  with  the  honours 
which  he  saw  paid  to  the  orator,  and  stilt  more  with  the  supreine  power 
of  eloquence  over  the  minds  of  nien,  over  which  it  exercises  a  kind  of  ab* 
aoldte  power.  He  was  himself  sensible  of  its  effects,  arid  hot  being  able 
,  to  resist  its  charms,  he  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  it,  from  thenceforth  re- 
nounced all  other  studies  and  pleasures,  and  during  the  continuance  of 
Callistratns  at  Athens,  he  never  Quitted  him,  but  made  all  the  improve-' 
ment  he  could  from  his  precepts. 

The  first  essay  of  his  eloquence  i^as  against  his  guardians,  whom  he  obU-> 
ged  to  refund  a  part  of  his  fortune.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  ven- 
tured to  speak  before  the  people,  but  with  very  ill  success.  He  had  a  weak 
voice,  a  thick  way  of  speaking,  and  a  very  shott  breath ;  notwithstanding 
Which  his  periq^ds  w^re  so  long,  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  stop  in  the 
midst  of  them  for  respiration.  This  occasioned  his  being  hissed  by  the 
whole  audience ;  from  Whence  he  retired  entirety  discouraged,  and  deter- 
mined to  renounce  for  ever  a  function  of  which  be  believed  himself  inca- 
{Nible.  One  of  his  auditors,  \i|rho  bad  observed  an  excellent  fund  of  genius 
in  him,  and  a  kind  of  eloquence  which  came  very  near  that  of  Pericles, 
^ve  hiih  netv  sfiirit  froni  the  grateful  idea  of  so  gloriOi^is  a  reseinblance,. 
and  the  good  advice  which  he  added  to  it. 

He  ventured  therefore  to  appear  a  second  time  before  the  people,  and 
was  no  better  r^eived  than  before.  As  be  withdretv,  hanging  down  hist 
bead,  and  in  the  utmost  confusion,  Satyrus,  one  of  the  most  excellent 
actors  of  those  times,  who  Was  his  friend,  met  him,  f(nd  having  learnt 
from  him  th^  cause  of  his  being  so  nfuch  dejected,  he  assured  him  that 
the  evil  Was  not  without  remedy,  and  that  the  case  was  not  so  desperate 
as  be  imagined.  He  desired  him  only  to  repeat  ^ome  of  Sophocles'  or 
Earipides'  verses  to  hlntf,  which  he  accordingly  did.  Batyi^us  spoke  them 
after  hhn,  and  gave  them  such  graces  by  the  tone,  gesture,  and  spirit 
with  which  he  pronounced  them,  that  Demosthenes  himself  found  them: 
iiuite  different  from  what  they  were  in  his  own  manner  of  speaking.  He 
perceired  plainly  what  he  wanted,  aiid  a(>p1iecr  himdelf  to^  the  acquiring 
Df  it. 

HiB  efforts  to  correct  bis  natural  defect  of  utterance,  and  to  perfect 
Iiimself  in  pronunciation,  of  which  bis  friend  had  made  him  understandf 
file  value,  seemed  almost  incredible,  and  prove  that  an  industrious  perse- 
verance can  surmonnt  all  things,  f  He  stanimered  to  such  a  degree,  that 
be  6oil1d  not  pronounce  some  letters ;  ainbngsf  othei^,  th^t  with  whicfi 
the  nMie  of  the  art  |  he  sttrdied  begins  ;  and  he  was  so  shprt  breathed', 
that  he  could  not  utter  a  whole  period  without  stopping.  He  overcame' 
these  obstacles  at  length  by. putting  small  pebbles  into  his  mouth,  and  pro- 
nouncing several  verses  in  that  manner  without  interruption ;  and  (ben! 
walking  and  going  up  steep  and  difficult  places,  so  that  at  last  no  Jettet 
jnade  him  hesitate,  and  his  breath  held  out  through  the  longest  periods. 

U  He  went  also  to  the  sea  side,  and  whilst  the  waves  were  in  the  most 
violent  agitation,  he  pronounced  harangues,  to  accuistom  htmself,  by  the 
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*  Demosthenes  took  do  less  care  of  his  action  than  of  his  voice.  He 
had  a  large  looking-glass  in  his  house,  which  served  to  teach  him  gesture, 
and  at  which  he  used  to  declaim,  before  he  spoke  in  public.  To  correct 
a  fault,  which  he  had  contracted  by  an  ill  habit  of  continuaHy  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  he  practised  standing  upright  in  a  kind  of  a  very  narrow  pulpit 
or  rostrum,  over  which  hung  a  halbert  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  in  the 
heat  of  action  that  motion  escaped  him,,  the  point  of  (he  weapon  might 
serve  at  the  same  time  to  admonish  and  correct  him. 

His  pains  were  well  bestowed  ;  for  it  was  by  this  means  that  he  carried 
the  art  of  declaiming  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  was 
capable ;  whence,  it  is  plain,  he  well  knew  its  value  and  importance. 
tV^hen  he  was  asked  three  several  times,  which  quality  he  thought  moat 
necessary  in  an  orator,  he  gave  no  other  answer  than  pronunciation ;  ior 
sinuatiDg  by  ^laking  that  reply  f  three  times  successively,  that  qualifica- 
jHon  to  be  the  only  one,  of  which  the  want  could  be  least  concealed,  and 
which  was  the  most  capable  of  concealing  other  defects ;  and  that  pro- 
nunciation alone  could  giYe  considerable  weight  even  to  an  indifierent  or- 
ator;  when,  without  it,  the  most  excellent  could  not  hope  the  least  buc- 
cess.  He  must  have  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  it,  as  to  attain  a  perfec- 
tion in  it,  and  for  the  instruction  of  Neoptolemus,  the  most  excellei^ 
comedian  then  in  being,  he  devoted  so  considerable  a  sum  as  10,000 
drachms,  |  though  he  was  not  very  rich. 

His  application  to  study  was  no  less  surprising.  To  be  the  more  remo- 
ved from  noise,  and  less  subject  to  distraction,  he  caused  a  siDall  chamber 
to  be  made  for  him  under  ground,  in  which  he  sometimes  shut  himself  up 
for  whole  months,  shaving  on  purpose  half  his  head  and  face,  that  he 
might  not  be  in  a  condition  to  go  abroad.  It  was  there,  by  the  light  of  a 
small  lamp,  he  composed  the  admirable  orations,  which  were  said  by 
those  who  envied  him,  to  smell  of  the  oil ;  to  imply  that  they  were  toa 
elaborate.  "  It  is  plain,*^  replied  he,  "  yours  did  not  cost  yoo  so  much 
"trouble."  ||He  rose  very  earfy  in  (he  morning,  and. used  to  say  that 
he  was  sorry  when  any  workman  was  at  his  business  before  him.  {•  We 
may  judge  of  his  extraordinary  efforts  to  acquire  an  excellence  of  every 
kind,  from  the  pains  he  took  in  copying  Thucydides'  history  eight  times 
with  his  own  hand,  in  order  to  render  the  style  of  that  gr^at  nian  familiar 
to  hiu). 

Demosthenes,  after  having  exercised"  his  talent  of  eloquence  in  several 
private  causes,  made  his  appearance  in  full  light,  and  mounted  the  tri- 
bunal of  harangues,  to  treat  there  upon  public  affairs ;  with  what  success 
we  shall  see  hereafter.  Cicero  IF  tells  us,  that  his  success  was  so  great, 
that  all  Greece  cam«  in  crowds  to  Athens  ta  hear  Demosthenes  speak  ; 
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eniargea  sumcieniiy  upon  loai  ei»enraere  ;  "  i  oniy  consiuer  lis  wonueriui 
effects. 

If  we  may  believe  Philip  upon  this  head,  of  which  he  is  certainly  an  eyL" 
dence  of  unquestionable  authority,  f  the  eloquenoe  of  Demosthenes  alone 
did  him  more  hurt  than  all  the  armies  and  fleets  of  the  Athenians.  His 
harangues,  he  said,  were  like  machines  of  war,  and  batteries  raised  at  a 
distance  against  him  ;  by  which  he  overthrew  all  his  projects,  and  ruined 
bis  enterprises,  without  its  being  pbssible  to  prevent  their  effect.  "For 
'^  I  myself,"  says  Philip  of  him,  "  had  I  been  present,  and  heard  that  ve- 
^  hement  orator  declaim,  should  have  concluded  the  first,  that  it  was 
*^  indispensably  necessary  to  declare  war  against  me.*'  No  city  seemed 
impregnable  to  that  prince,  provided  he  could  introduce  a  mute  laden 
with  gold  into  it :  but  he  confessed  that,  to  his  sorrow,  Demosthenes  was 
invincible  in  that  respect,  and  that  he  always  found  him  inaccessible  to 
bis  presents.  After  the  battle  of  Cho&ronea,  Philip,  though  victor,  was 
struck  with  extreme  dread  at  the  prospect  of  the  great  danger,  to  which 
that  orator,  by  the  powerful  league  he  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  forming 
against  him,  exposed  himself  and  his  kingdom. 

I  Antipater  spoke  to  the  same  effect  of  him,  **  I  value  not,"  said  he, 
*'  the  Piraeus,  the  galleys,  and  armies  of  the  Athenians :  for  what  have  we 
^  to  fear  from  a  people  continually  employed  in  games,  feasts,  and  Bac- 
*'  chanals  ?  Demosthenes  alone  gives  me  pain.  Without  him  the  Atheui- 
^'  ans  differ  in  nothing  from  the  meanest  people  of  Greece.  He  alone  ex- 
''  cites  and  animates  them.  It  is  he  that  rouses  them  from  their  lethargy 
*'  and  stupefaction,  and  puts  their  arms  and  oars  into  their  hands  almost 
"  against  their  will :  incessantly  representing  to  them  the  famous  battles 
**  of  Marathon  and  Salamin,  he  transforms  them  into  new  men  by  the  ar- 
^*  dour  of  his  discourses,  and  inspires  them  with  incredible  valour  and  for- 
"  titude.  Nothing  escapes  his  penetrating  eyes,  nor  his  consummate  pru- 
'^  dence.  He  foresees  all  our  designs,  he  countermines  all  our  projects, 
"  and  disconcerts  us  in  every  thing ;  and  did  Athens  entirely  confide  in 
**  him,  and  wholly  follow  his  advice,  we  were  undone  without  remedy. 
"  Nothing  can  tempt  him,  nor  diminish  his  love  for  his  country.  All  the 
**  gold  of  Philip  finds  no  more  access  to  him,  than  that  of  Persia  did  for- 
**  merly  to  Aristides." 

He  was  reduced  by  necessity  to  give  this  glorious  testimony  for  him- 
self in  his  just  defence  against  ^schines  his  accuser  and  declared  enemy. 
*'  Whilst  all  the  orators  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  corrupted  by  the 
"  presents  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  it  is  well  known,"  says  he,  ^*  that 
^  neither  delicate  conjunctures,  engaging  expressions,  magnificent  pro- 
*'  mises,  hope,  fear,  favour,  any  thing  in  the  world,  have  ever  been  able 
*^  to  induce  me  to  give  up  the  least  right  or  interest  of  my  country."  He 
adds,  that  instead  of  acting  like  those  mercenary  persons,*who,  in  all  they 
proposed,  declared  for  such  as  paid  them  best  f  like  scales,  tiiat  always 
Incline  to  the  side  from  whence  they  receive  most,)  he,  in  all  the  counsels 
he  had  given,  had  solely  in  view  the  interest  and  glory  of  his  country,  and 
that  he  bad  always  continued  inflexible  and  incorruptible  to  the  Macedoni- 
an gold.  The  sequel  will  show  how  well  he  supported  that  character  to 
the  end. 
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airs,  and  to  be  the  principle  and  soul  of  all  the  great  enterprises  of  Athene 
figainst  Philip  of  Macedon. 

SECTION  VIL 

PIGRESBION   OF  THE   MANNER  OF    FITTING  OUT  FLEETS    BY    T^E   A^^^NI' 

AN8. 

THE  subject  of  this  digression  ought  properly  to  have  had  place  in  the 
fourth  section  of  the  tenth  book,  where  I  have  treated  of  the  government 
and  maritime  affairs  of  the  Athenians.  But  at  that  time,  I  had  not  the 
orations  of  Demosthenes,  which  speak  of  them,  in  my  thoughts.  It  is  a 
deviation  from  the  chain  of  the  history,  which  the  reader  may  easily  turn 
over,  if  he  thinks  fit. 

Th^  word  trierarchs  *  signifies  no  more  in  itself  than  commanders  of 
galleys.  But  those  pitist^ne  were  also  called  trierarchs,  who  were  appointed 
to  fit  out  the  galleys  in  time  of  war,  and  to  furnish  them  with  all  things  ne- 
cessary, or  at  least  with  part  of  them. 

They  were  chosen  out  of  the  richest  of  the  people,  and  there  was  no 
fixed  number  of  them.^  Sometimes  two,  sometimes  three,  and  even  ten 
trierarchs,  were  appointed  to  equip  one  vessel. 

f  At  length  the  number  of  trierarchs  was  established  at  1200,  in  this 
manner.  Athens  was  divided  into  ten  tribes :  120  of  the  richest  citisens 
of  each  tribe  were  nominated  to  furnish  the  expences  of  these  armaments ; 
and  thus  each  tribe  furnishing  120,  the  number  of  thq  trierarchs  amounted 
to  1200. 

Those  1200  men  were  again  divided  into  two  parts,  of  600  each ;  and 
those  600  subdivided  into  two  more,  each  of  300.  The  first  300  were 
chosen  from  amongst  such  as  were  richest.  Upon  pressing  occasions  they 
{Advanced  the  necessary  expences,  and  were  reimbursed  by  the  other 
300,  who  paid  their  proportion,  as  the  state  of  their  affairs  would  admit. 

A  law  was  afterwards  made,  whereby  those  1200  were  divided  into 
different  companies,  each  consisting  of  1 6  men,  who  joined  in  the  equip- 
ipent  of  a  galley.  That  law  was  very  heavy  upon  the  poorer  citizens,  and 
equally  unjust  at  bottom  ;  as  it  decreed  that  this  number  of  16  should  be 
chosen  by  their  age,  and  not  their  estates.  It  ordained  that  all  citizens, 
from  25  to  40,  should  be  included  in  one  of  these  companies,  and  contri- 
bute one-sixteenth ;  so  that  by  this  law  the  poorer  citizens  were  to  con- 
tribute as  much  as  the  most  opulent,  and  often  found  it  impossible  to  sup- 
ply an  expence  so  much  above  their  power.  From  whence  it  happened, 
that  the  fleet  was  either  not  armed  in  time,  or  very  ill  fitted  out ;  by  which 
peans  Athens  lost  (he  most  favourable  opportunities  for  action. 

}  Demosthenes,  always  intent  upon  the  public  good,  to  remedy  those 
inconveniences,  proposed  the  abrogation  of  this  law  by  another.  By  the 
latter,  the  trierarchs  were  to  be  chosen,  not  by  the  number  of  iheir  years, 
but  by  the  value  of  their  fortunes.  Each  citizen,  whose  estate  amounted 
to  10  talents,  H  was  obli^^ed  to  fit  out  one  galley,  and  if  to  20  talents,  two  ; 
apd  so  in  propoftipUf     Such  as  were  not  worth  ten  talent>$,  were  to  join 
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Nothing  eould  be  wiser  than  this  law  of  Demosthenes,  which  reformed 
all  the  abuses  of  the  other.  By  these  means  the  fleet  was  fitted  out  in 
time,  and  provided  with  all  things  necessary ;  the  poor  were  considerably 
relieyed,  and  none  but  the  rich  displeased  with  it ;  for  instead  of  contri* 
buting  only  a  sixteenth  as  by  the  first  law,  they  were  sometimes  obliged 
by  the  second  to  equip  a  galley,  and  sometimes  two  or  more,  according 
to  the  amount  of  their  estates. 

The  rich  were  in  consequence  very  much  offended  at  Demosthenes  apon 
t)iis  regulation  ;  and  it  was  without  doubt  an  instance  of  no  small  courage 
in  him  to  disregard  their  complaints,  and  to  hazard  the  making  himself  as 
many  enemies  as  there  were  powerful  citizens  in  Athens.  Let  us  hear 
himself.  ^'  *  Seeing,"  says  he,  speaking  to  the  Athenians,  *'  your  maritime 
'*  affairs  are  in  the  greatest  decline,  the  rich  possessed  of  an  immunity 
'^  purchased  at  a  very  low  rate,  the  citizens  of  middle  and  small  fortunes 
*^  ate  up  with  taxes,  and  the  republic  itself,  in  consequence  of  these  incon- 
"  veniences,  never  attempting  any  thing  till  too  late  for  its  service,  I  had 
*^  the  courage  to  establish  a  law,  whereby  the  rich  are  restrained  to 
**  their  duty,  the  poor  relieved  from  oppression,  and  what  was  of  the  high* 
'^  est  importance,  the  republic  enabled  to  make  the  necessary  preparations 
^'  for 'war  in  due  time."  He  adds,  that  there  was  nothing  the  rich  would 
not  have  given  him  to  forbear  the  proposing  of  this  law,  or  at  least  to  have 
suspended  its  execution  ;  but  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  swayed  either 
by  their  threats  or  promises,  and  continued  firm  to  the  public  good. 

Not  having  been  able  to  make  him  change  his  resolution,  they  contrived 
a  stratagem  to  render  it  ineffectual ;  for  it  was  without  doubt  at  their  insti- 
gation, that  a  certain  person  named  Patroclus,  cited  Demosthenes  before 
the  judges,  and  prosecuted  him  juridically  as  an  infringer  of  the  laws  of 
his  country.  The  accuser  having  only  the  fifth  part  of  the  voices  on  his 
side,  was  according  to  custom  fined  500  drachms,f  and  Demosthenes  ac- 
quitted of  the  charge ;  who  relates  this  circumstance  himself. 

It  is  doubtful,  whether  at  Rome,  especially  in  the  latter  times,  the  affair, 
would  have  taken  this  turn ;  for  we  see  that  whatever  attempts  were  made 
|>y  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  to  whatever  extremity  the  quarrel  arose, 
it  never  was  possible  to  induce  the  rich,  who  were  far  more  powerful  and 
enterprising  than  those  of  Athens,  to  renounce  the  possession  of  the  lands 
which  they  had  qsurped  in  manifest  contravention  of  the  institutions  of  the 
state.  The  law  of  Demosthenes  was  approved  and  confirmed  by  the 
senate  and  the  people. 

We  find,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  trierarchs  fitted  out  the  gal- 
leys and  their  equipage  at  their  own  expence.  The  state  paid  the  mariners 
and  soldiers  generally  at  the  rate  of  three  oboli,  or  five  pence  a  day,  as  has 
been  observed  elsewhere.     The  ofiicers  had  greater  pay. 

The  trierarchs  commanded  the  vessel,  and  gave  all  orders  on  board. 
When  there  were  two  of  them  to  a  ship,  each  commanded  six  months. 

When  they  quitted  their  office,  they  were  obliged  to  give  an  account  of 
^eir  administration,  and  deliver  a  state  of  the  vessel's  equipage  to  their 
eqccessor,  or  the  republic.  The  successor  was  obliged  to  go  immediately 
^nd  fill  up  the  vacant  place  ;  and  if  he  failed  to  be  at  his  post  by  a  time 
assigned  him,  he  was  fined  for  his  neglect. 

As  the  charge  of  trierarch  was  very  expensive,  those  who  were  nomiBa 
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lion  of  trierarch  after  such  exchange.     This  law  was  instituted  by  SoIoq. 
anj  was  called  the  law  of  exchanges. 

Besides  the  equipment  of  galleys  wfrich  mast  bave  amounted  to  wery 
great  sums,  the  rich  had  another  charge  to  support  in  the  time  of  war; 
that  was  the  extraordinary  taxes  and  imposts  laid  on  their  estates ;  upon 
which  sometimes  the  hundredth,  sometimes  a  fiftieth,  and  even  a  twelfth 
were  levied,  according  to  the  different  occasions  of  the  state. 

*  Nobody  at  Athens  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  could  be  exempted 
from  these  two  charges,  except  the  novemviri,  or  nine  archontes,  who 
were  not  obliged  to  fit  out  galleys.  So  that  we  see,  without  ships  or  mon- 
ey, the  republic  was  not  iq  a  condition  either  to  support  wars  or  defend 
itself. 

There  were  other  immunities  and  exemptions,  which  were  granted  to 
such  as  had  rendered  great  services  to  the  republic,  and  sometimes  even  to 
all  their  descendants :  such  as  maintaining  public  places  of  exercise,  with  all 
things  necessary  for  such  as  frequented  them  ;  instituting  a  public  feast  for 
one  of  the  ten  tribes ;  and  defraying  the  expences  of  games  and  shows ;  all 
whicb  amount  to  great  sums. 

These  immnpities,  as  has  already  been  said,  were  marks  of  honour,  and 
rewards  of  services  rendered  the  state  ;  as  well  as  statues  which  were  erect- 
ed to  great  men,  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  the  privilege  of  being  main- 
tained in  the  Pry  taneum  at  the  public  expence.  The  view  of  Athens  in 
tbese  honorable  distinctions,  was  to  express  their  high  sense  of  gratitude,  and 
to  kindle  at  the  same  time  in  the  hearts  of  their  citiEeps  a  noble  thirst  of 
glory,  and  an  ardent  love  for  their  country. 

Besides  the  statues  erected  to  Harmodius  and  Aristd^fon,  the  deliver- 
ers of  Athens,  their  descendants  were  for  ever  exempted  from  all  public 
Employments,  and  enjoyed  that  honourable  privilege  many  ages  after. 

f  As  Aristides  died  without  any  estate,  end  left  his  son  Lysiniacbus  no 
other  patrimony  but  his  glory  and  poverty,  the  republic  gave  him  100  acres 
of  wood,  and  as  much  arable  land  in  Euboea,  besides  100  min&e{  at  one 
payment,  and  four  drachms,  or  40  pence  a  day. 

!  Athens,  in  these  services  which  were  done  it,  regarded  more  the  good 
I  than  the  action  itself.  A  certain  person  of  Cyrene,  named  Epicerdus, 
being  at  Syracuse  when  the  Athenians  were  defeated,  touched  with  com- 
passion for  the  unfortunate  prisoners  dispersed  in  Sicily,  whom  be  ^aw  rea- 
dy to  expire  for  want  of  food,  distributed  100  minte  amongst  them,  that 
is,  2401.  Athens  adopted  him  into  the  number. of  her  citizens,  and  granted 
bim  all  the  immunities  before  mentioned.  Some  time  after  in  the  war 
fi^icainst  the  thirty  tyrants,  the  same  Epicerdos  gave  the  city  a  talent.^ 
These  were  but  small  matters  on  either  occasion  with  regard  to  the  grand- 
deur  and  power  of  Athens ;  but  they  were  infinitely  affected  with  the  good 
heart  of  a  stranger,  who  without  any  view  of  interest,  in  a  time  of  public 
calamity,  exhausted  himself  in  some  measure  for  the  relief  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  no  afflnity,  and  from  whom  he  had  nothing  to  expect. 

If  The  same  freedom  of  the  city  of  Athens  granted  an  exemption  from 
customs  to  Leucon,  who  reigned  in  the  Bosphorus,  and  his  children,  be- 
fsause  they  yearly  imported  from  the  lands  of  that  prince,  a  considerable 

*  Demost  advers.  Lept.  p.  545.  +  Demost  in  orat  ad  Lept  p.  55R. 
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outdone  by  ^oeroaity,  exempted  the  Athenian  merchants  from  the  dutf 
of  a  30th  upon  all  grain  exported  from  his  dominions,  and  granted  them 
the  privilege  of  supplying  themselves  with  com  in  his  country,  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  other  people,  "[that  exemption  amounted  to  a  considerable 
sum,  for  thev  brought  only  from  thence  ^,000,000  of  quarters  of  com,  of 
which  the  30tl)  part  amounted  to  almost  70,000. 

The  children  of  Conon  i^nd  Chabrias  were  also  granted  an  immunity 
from  public  offices.  The  names  only  of  those  illustrious  generals  sufS- 
ciently  justify  that  liberality  of  the  Athenian  people.  A  person,  however, 
called  Leptinus,  out  of  a  mistaken  zeal  for  th«  public  good,  proposed  the 
abrogation  by  a  new  law  of  all  (he  grants  of  that  kind,  which  bad  been 
,inade  from  immemorial  time ;  except  those  which  regarded  the  posterity 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton ;  and  to  enact  that  for  the  future  the  people 
Bhonid  not  be  capable  of  granting  such  privileges. 

Demosthenes  strongly  opposed  this  law,  though  with  great  complacen- 
cy to  the  person  who  proposed  it ;  praising  his  good  intentions,  and  not^ 
speaking  of  him  but  with  esteem ;  a  much  more  efficacious  manner  of  re- 
fating,  than  those  violent  invectives,  and  that  eager  and  passionate  style, 
which  serve  only  to  alienate  the  people,  and  to  render  an  orator  suspected 
who  decries  his  cause  himself,  and  shows  its  weak  side,  by  snbstituting  inju- 
tious  terms  for  reasons,  which  are  alone  capable  of  convincing. 

After  having  shown  that  so  odious  a  reduction  would  prove  of  little  or 
no  advantage  to  the  republic,  from  the  tneonsiderable  number  of  the  ex- 
empted persons,  he  goes  on  to  explain  its  conveniences,  and  set  them  in 
a  full  light. 

''  It  is  first,"  says  he,  *^  doing  injury  to  the  memory  of  those  great  men, 
^'  whose  merit  the  state  intended  to  acknowledge  and  reward  by  such  ini- 
**  munities ;  it  is  in  some  manner  calling  in  question  the  services  (hey  have 
**  done  their  country  ;  it  is  throwing  a  suspicion  upon  their  great  actions, 
"  injurious  to,  if  not  destructive  of  their  glory.  And  were  they  now  alive 
*^  and  present  in  this  assembly,  which  of  us  all  would  presume  to  offer  them 
*'  such  an  affront  ?  Should  not  the  respect  we  owe  their  memories  make 
^*  us  consider  them  as  always  alive  and  present  ? 

''But  if  we  are  litde  affected  with  what  concerns  them,  can  we  be  in- 
^'  insensible  to  our  own  interest  ?  Besides  that  cancelling  so  ancient  a  Ian- 
**^  is  to  condemn  the  conduct  of  our  ancestors,  what  shame  shall  we  bring 
^  upon  ourselves,  and  what  an  injury  shall  we  do  our  reputation  ?  The 
**  glory  of  Athens,  and  of  every  weir  governed  state,  is  to  value  itself  upon 
**  hs  gratitude,  to  keep  its  word  religiously,  and  to  be  true  to  all  ila  en- 
"  gacements.  A  private  person  who  fails  in  these  respects,  is  liated  and 
**  abhorred  ;  and  who  is  not  afraid  of  being  reproachcil  with  ingratitude  t 
''  And  shall  the  commonwealth,  in  cancelling  a  law  that  has  received  (In; 
*'  sanction  of  public  authority,  and  been  in  a  manner  consecrated  by  the 
^  usage  of  so  many  ages,  be  guilty  of  so  notorious  a  prevarication  ?  We  pro- 
**  hibit  lying  in  the  very  markets  under  heavy  penalties,  and  require  truth 
**  and  faith  to  be  observed  in  them  ,  and  sh^ll  we  renounce  them  ourselves 
*«  by  the  revocation  of  grants,  passed  in  all  (heir  forms,  and  n^ion  which 
"  every  private  man  has  a  right  to  insist  ? 

"  To  act  in  such  a  manner,  would  be  to  cxtin&;nish  in  the  hearts  of  oQr 
"  citizens  all  emulation  for  glory,  all  desire  to  distinguish  themselves  bv 
•*  great  exploits,  all  zeal  for  the  honour  and  welfare  of  thefap  country ;  which 


^'  Dj  things  ?  And  is  there  any  wisdom  in  proposing  their  defects,  and  not 
**  their  virtues  for  our  imitation  ?'* 

Demosthenes  concludes  with  demanding  the  law  of  exemptions  to  be 
retained  in  all  its  extent,  with  this  exception,  that  all  persons  should  be 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  it,  but  those  who  had  a  just  title  to  them ;  and 
<hat  a  strict  enquiry  should  be  made  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  plain  that  I  have  only  made  a  very  slight  extract  in  this  place  of  an 
exceeding  long  discourse,  and  that  I  designed  to  express  only  the  spirit 
and  sense,  without  confining  myself  to  the  method  and  expressions  of  it. 

There  was  a  meanness  of  spirit  in  Leptinus'  desiring  to  obtain  a  trivial 
advantage  for  the  republic,  by  retrenching  the  moderate  expences  that 
were  an  honour  to  it,  and  no  charge  to  himself,  whilst  there  were  other 
abuses  of  far  greater  importance  to  reform. 

Such  marks  of  public  gratitude,  perpetuated  in  a  family,  perpetuate  also 
in  a  state  an  ardent  zeal  for  its  happiness,  and  a  warm  desire  to  distinguish 
that  passion  by  glorious  actions.  It  is  not  without  pain  I  find  amongst 
ourselves,  that  part  of  the  privileges  granted  to  the  family  of  the  maid  of 
Orleans  have  been  retrenched.*  Charles  VII.  had  ennobled  her,  her  fa- 
ther, three  brothers,  and  all  their  descendants,  even  by  the  female  line. 
In  1614,  at  the  request  of  the  attorney  general,  the  article  of  nobiGty  faff 
the  women  was  retrenched. 

*  Me2erai. 
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